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« 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF 
THE  DEAF:  A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE 
RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  DEAF- 
MUTES  IN  THE  LAWS  OF  ROME,  FRANCE, 
ENGLAND,  AND  AMERICA .*— III. 

Chapter  IL — Justinian  Legislation. 

Justinian  did  not  make  many  changes  in  the  law  regard- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
provisions  relating  to  such  persons  in  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  are  simply  quotations  from  the  works  of  the  great 
ante-Justinian  jurists,  selections  from  whose  writings 
fill  the  pages  of  the  Pandects.  It  is  evident  that  except 
in  the  special  cases  where  enactments  by  Justinian  are 
found  in  the  Code  or  the  Novels,  the  status  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  was  not  altered  by  him;  and  even  where  special 
enactment  was  made  by  the  Emperor,  it  is  found  that 
he  drew  largely  upon  the  earlier  provisions  of  law.f 

The  chief  provision  regarding  the  deaf  to  be  found  in 
the  Code  refers  to  their  testamentary  capacity.  Justinian's 
lawyers  undoubtedly  deserve  credit  for  the  careful  and 
painstaking  manner  in  which  they  attempted  to  classify 

♦Continued  from  the  Annah  for  November.  1906.  page  423. 

fFrom  the  time  of  Gaius  to  that  of  Trilx)nian  there  had  been  a 

noticeable  development  of  the  tendency  to  grant  to  the  deaf  who  wert 
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the  deaf  and  dumb;  however,  there  is  little  originality 
displayed  in  the  classification,  for  Tribonian  and  his 
associates  found  the  basis  for  it  in  the  quotations  which 
they  made  from  the  works  of  Gaius,  Ulpian,  Paul,  and 
other  jurists  in  the  Digest  on  which  they  were  working  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  constitution  in  531.* 
The  intention  of  the  author  of  the  constitution  was  doubt- 
less to  permit  a  testament  to  be  made  by  any  deaf  or  dumb 
person  not  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  making 
one,  but  the  first  section  of  the  constitution  barred  one 
class  of  the  deaf  from  the  exercise  of  testamentary  rights 
because  of  presumed  incapacity. 

The  constitution  was  not  without  its  advantages. 
It  guaranteed  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  deaf 
the  right  to  make  testamentary  provisions  without  diffi- 
culty. It  enumerated  the  possible  classes  of  the  deaf 
but  included  in  the  classification  some  who  did  not  properly 
belong  therein.  But  the  constitution  has  perhaps  done 
as  much  harm  as  good,  as  it  not  only  barred  all  illiterate 
deaf-mutes  from  making  testaments  but  also  paved  the 
way  for  the  denial  of  testamentary  capacity  to  many 
partially  educated  deaf  persons  in  modern  European  law. 
It  is  perhaps  the  misconstruction  of  the  constitution 
that  has  caused  the  greatest  injury  to  the  deaf-mute. 
Had  the  author  been  aware  of  the  innate  capacity  and 
the  educability  of  the  majority  of  the  congenitally  deaf, 

able  to  speak  or  write,  or  both,  a  more  liberal  exercise  of  their  rights. 
As  the  Roman  law  became  less  formulary'  in  its  nature  and  procedure^ 
the  deaf  and  dumb  were  naturally  more  or  less  directly  l)enefitcd. 
Still  the  rule  remained  practically  the  same:  Those  who  were  lx)th 
deaf  and  dumb  were  barred  from  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which 
required  the  repetition  of  oral  formulae,  but  they  were  admitted  to 
the  exercise  of  those  which  could  be  enjoyed  without  the  use  of  words 
and  wherein  consent  alone  was  held  to  be  sufficient.  Such  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  as  had  some  literate  education  were  naturally  granted 
more  legal  privileges  than  those  who  could  neither  speak  nor  write 
♦Code  vi.  22,  10:  "qui  test.  fac.  poss." 
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he  would  at  least  have  added  a  saving  clause  to  the 
first  section  of  the  law  providing  for  the  deaf-mute  from 
birth  who  learned  to  speak  or  to  write. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  constitution  refers 
merely  to  the  testamentary  capacity  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Roman  law.  A  great  many  civil  and  common 
law  writers  of  early  modern  times  seem  to  have  supposed 
that  the  deaf-mute  was  regarded  as  on  a  par  with  the 
imbecile  and  the  idiot  in  Roman  law.  Such  was  not  the 
case.  The  question  of  capacity  with  the  earlier  Roman 
jurists  was  left  to  be  determined  in  individual  cases, 
no  special  provision  being  found  discriminating  against 
the  deaf-mute  from  birth  as  such.  That  the  deaf-mute 
from  birth  was  not  considered  utterly  incapable  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  is  proved  by  passages  already  referred 
to  from  the  Digest  and  the  Institutes.  His  lack  of 
literate  education  was  the  barrier  which  in  reality  pre- 
vented him  from  making  a  testament,  but  he  was  not 
considered  absolutely  incapable  because  of  deaf-mutism. 
Yet  such  is  the  impression  usually  given  as  to  the  Roman 
attitude  towards  the  deaf-mute  from  birth.* 


♦The  following  quotations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  erroneous 
opinions  prevalent  regarding  the  status  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Roman 
times: 

"The  Romans  looked  upon  them  (the  deaf  and  dumb)  as  the  scoria 
of  mankind.  They  placed  them  without  the  pale  of  human  fellowship. 
They  allowed  them  to  possess  no  kind  of  property.  They  forbade  their 
seeking  redress  or  giving  evidence,  for  or  against,  before  any  tribunal. 
They  were  forbidden  to  be  employed  in  any  offices  excepting  those 
of  the  most  revolting  and  degrading  nature.  The  framers  of  the 
famous  Justinian  Code  condemned  them  to  one  ignominious  state  of 
imbecility  as  regards  nearly  all  the  common  affairs  of  life."  Page  ,5. 
"The  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectural  Constitution  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  James  Hawkins.   Lond.    IS()3. 

"In  this  celebrated  Code  (of  Justinian)  the  deaf  and  dumb  from 
birth  are,  without  exception  and  without  regard  to  the  degree  of  their 
intelligence,  condemned  to  perpetual  legal  infancy.  The  Code  assumes 
throughout  that  deaf-mutes  from  birth  are  incapable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs,  in  this  respect  being  considered  as  on  a  footing  with 
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This  constitution  of  Justinian  has  been  much  discussed 
anti  its  pmvisions  have  lx*en  often  quoted  both  in  Europe 
and  Aniorioa.  But  when  it  is  considered,  its  special 
provisions  ought  not  to  Ix*  studied  apart  from  the  general 
prtwisions  n^ganling  testamentary  capacity  in  Roman 
law.  Testamentary  capacity  was  not  a  thing  to  be  granted 
every  one.  Kven  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  making  of 
a  testament  was  a  formal  act.  Only  a  Roman  citizen 
wht>  was  »^^iii  yum  hail  the  testamenti  factio  activa.  If 
such  a  fx^rsi^n  was  capable  of  exercising  his  right  and 
nmile  a  formal  testament,  it  was  valid.  But  persons 
in  the  jnnver  of  another  had  not  this  right.  A  son  who 
was  in  the  jxnver  of  his  father  could  not  make  a  valid 
testament  even  with  his  father's  permission,  except  with 
n^fen^not^  to  his  pecuUum  castrense  and  quasi-castrense. 
Pers^^ns  when  ,n*iii  iuri^  could  not  make  valid  testaments 

ibo  insini*.  ami  tlK\5<*  whi^  were  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs 
ihi\ni|^  the  atttiotiou  of  (>emianent  disease,  and  hence  like  them 
wiMT  to  Iv  pUc^i  under  guardianship."  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet.  Report 
Fourth  Convention,  p.  23. 

*'Hv  the  Romans  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  considered,  if  not  as 
ftffeetevi  by  positive  idiocy,  as  at  least  deficient  in  intellect,  and  were 
c«>nse^|uently  by  the  code  of  Justinian  abridged  of  their  ci>il  rights.*' 
Bamarvi.  in  A\»-jA  .t»nr'irtin  Review.  1834.  "  (>bser^•ations  on  the 
Eduvatk^n  ot  the  l>eaf  and  Dumb." 

"At  R^Hiie  the  deaf-mute  from  birth  i»-as  considered  a$?  incapable  of  any 
intellectual  act  whatever.  •  *  *  All  that  the  Roman  law  could  do 
fv">r  h:m  in  its  best  daA-s  was  to  admit  him  to  the  catc^rj-  of  idiots  and 
imSiviKw.  i^iiator?  wen?  imposed  upon  him  for  the  management  of 
hb  affairs."*     IVmnetoy:  pp.  74-75. 

*'  FVe;udivv  denied  them  ■  the  deaf  and  dumb^  the  common  rights 
aisi  prtxileswt?  v^f  hunuinitv.  and  even  the  I^\W.  which  should  have 
b<y^,  their  pn>teotor  and  defender,  lent  its  solemn  sanction  to  their 
cix*il  arsi  wliiicji!  disfranchisement.  *  *  *  (>ur  object  is  to  show. 
iR  a  few  tiv»nis.  the  :n;ustice  with  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  treated 
by  :he  crva:  Koir-an  lawciver.  The  following  paragraph  embodies 
the  ph::^r:t>a!  c:\*;!  di^wbilities  of  the  wht>le  class:  "neque  testament um 
fewvTe  r.?:\^*.:e  <vxi->i!k^.  renue  fidei  c\>mmi^um  relinquere.  neque 
s(k.*r:;?  cjius.*  d."^r:a:>.^r.eRi  vv!ebran»  if»ncedetur:  nee  lil>ertatem  sive 
v.-i.j':a  5:\*^  alu*  nixl.*  inip^^nere:  eidem  lesd  lam  masculos  quam 
?*ti*irdfcs  oSpoire  ;mt»^rran:es/     From  ^his  elance  at  the  condition  of 
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if  they  were  under  the. age  of  puberty,  for  they  had  not 
the  requisite  judgment.  Prodigals  who  were  interdicted 
from  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  could  not  make 
testaments,  but  such  testaments  as  had  been  made  before 
interdiction  were  valid.  The  blind  could  make  testa- 
ments only  by  observing  the  provision  regarding  an  addi- 
tional witness  to  the  number  usually  required.  Many 
formalities  had  to  be  complied  with  by  all  who  made 
testaments,  and  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
would  nullify  the  testament.*  Certain  persons  who  in 
theory  had  the  right  to  make  testaments  were  in  practice 
held  to  be  incapable  of  exercising  that  right;  and  a  testa- 
ment made  by  one  incapable  was  not  made  valid  by  his 
subsequently  becoming  capable,  neither  was  a  testament 
made  by  one  before  becoming  incapable^  rendered  invalid 
by  subsequent  incapability.f  Thus  with  special  reference 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  it  was  held  that  such  persons  were 

the  deaf  and  dumb  during  the  beat  days  of  heathenism  (sic)  it  is  easy 
to  fill  out  the  picture  of  their  misery  and  degradation."  Luzerne 
Ray,  Ajinals,  vol.  i,  pp.  197-198. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Hawkins  are  without  foundation  or  proof 
but  they  were  doubtless  given  credit  by  many  who  read  his  little  book 
when  it  appeared  years  ago.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Ray,  and  Dr.  Peet 
based  their  statements  largely  on  what  De  Gerando  had  to  say  regarding 
Roman  legislation  concerning  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  Mr.  Ray  leaves 
the  impression  with  his  reader  that  all  the  deaf  were  forbidden  the 
exercise  of  testamentary'  rights.  Dr.  Bonnefoy  seems  to  be  unwilling 
to  credit  the  Roman  law  with  anv  leniencv  toward  the  deaf-nmte  from 
birth,  though  he  admits  that  some  authorities  do  not  agree  with  him. 

The  provisions  of  Roman  law  already  cit<?d  from  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  Roman  jurists,  however,  seem  to  furnish  sufficient  evidence 
that  even  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  who  gave  proof  of  capacity 
to  act  were  permitted  to  do  so  in  a  number  of  important  matters, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  a  curator,  and  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Institutes  proves  that  'the  deaf-mute  from  birth  was  not 
regarded  as  an  idiot  in  the  time  of  Justinian:  "Nothing  prevents  a 
person  who  was  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  or  who  subsequently  became 
so.  from  acting  as  heir  and  acquiring  the  inheritance,  if  only  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing."     (Inst,  ii,  19,  7  ) 

♦Special  privileges  were  granted  to  soldiers. 

fSandars:  pp.  244-248. 
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not  always  capable ;  but  it  was  the  aim  of  the  constitution 
under  consideration  to  come  to  the  aid  of  such  as  were 
capable  and  to  permit  them  in  certain  cases  and  with 
certain  forms  to  do  many  testamentary  acts  according 
to  the  rules  therein  laid  down.  Justinian  defines  the  deaf 
to  be  such  as  do  not  hear  at  all,  not  those  who  hear  with 
difficulty;  likewise,  the  dumb  as  those  who  do  not  speak 
at  all,  not  those  who  merely  speak  with  difficulty.* 
Justinian's  classification  included: 

1.  The  deaf  and  dumb  by  nature. 

2.  The  deaf  and  dumb  bv  accident. 

3.  The  deaf  from  birth  who  were  not  dumb. 

4.  The  deaf  not  from  birth  but  by  accident. 

5.  The  dumb  who  were  not  deaf.f 

Only  deaf-mutes  belonging  to  the  first  class  were  de- 
prived absolutely  of  the  exercise  of  testamentary  privi- 
leges. The  congenitally  deaf  and  dumb  were  permitted 
to  make  neither  testaments  nor  codicils,  nor  to  leave 
trusts  to  be  executed,  nor  to  make  donations  mortis 
causa,  nor  to  grant  freedom  by  vindicta  or  in  any  other 
manner.  No  reasons  were  given  for  denying  deaf-mutes 
from  birth  the  exercise  of  the  foregoing  privileges,  but 
the  reasons  are  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  spoken 

♦Institutes:  ii.   12.  3;  Sandare:  pp.  248-252. 

tCode  vi,  22,  10:  Testamentary  privileges  granted  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb:  ''Maintaining  the  distinction  between  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb,  since  the  two  defects  are  not  always  combined,  we  ordain: 

1.  That  if  any  one  is  afflicted  with  both  diseases  at  once,  that  is 
to  say.  if  from  natural  causes  he  can  neither  hear  nor  speak,  he  shall 
neither  make  a  will  nor  any  form  of  bequest,  nor  shall  he  be  allowed 
to  grant  freedom  by  manumission  or  in  any  other  way.  And  this 
decree  is  to  be  binding  on  lx)th  males  and  females. 

2.  But  where,  in  either  male  or  female,  the  same  condition  has 
been  brought  about  by  calamity,  not  from  birth,  both  voice  and  hearing 
having  been  lost  by  subsequent  disease,  then  in  case  such  a  one  have 
received  an  education,  we  permit  him  to  do  of  his  own  act  all  that 
in  the  previous  case  we  prohibited. 

3.  But  if  this  further  misfortune,  which  so  rarely  occurs,  is  to  be 
considered,  we  should  allow  a  man  who  was  only  deaf,  supposing 
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and  written  words  were  the  only  means  recognized  in 
Roman  law  for  the  expression  of  such  formal  acts.  The 
ancients  believed  it  impossible  for  a  deaf-mute  from  birth 
to  acquire  a  literate  education,  hence  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  was  regarded  as  incapable  of  making  a 
will.  If  in  some  isolated  cases  persons  born  almost  totally 
deaf  did  succeed  in  acquiring  through  eye  and  ear  the 
ability  to  speak  and  to  understand  speech,  such  persons 
were  provided  for  under  the  third  section  of  this  consti- 
tution. And  if  by  any  possibility  one  deaf  and  dumb 
from  birth  did,  through  the  assistance  of  his  friends  and 
relatives,  succeed  in  learning  to  communicate  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  means  of  writing,  he  was  doubtless  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  second  class,  inasmuch  as  the 
very  fact  of  his  being  able  to  read  and  write  would  in  that 
age  have  been  taken  as  proof  positive  that  he  had  not 
been  born  deaf  and  dumb.  However,  the  important  thing 
to  note  here  is  this :  Even  the  deaf-mute  from  birth  would 
have  been  granted  testamentary  rights  in  Justinian's 
time  and  under  his  constitution,  had  he  been  able  to  express 
his  testamentary  wishes  in  either  speech  or  writing  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions. 


the  affliction  to  be  from  natural  causes,  to  do  everj'^thing  of  the  nature 
of  making  a  testamentary  bequest  or  granting  freedom.  For  where 
nature  has  bestowed  an  articulate  voice,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
him  from  doing  as  he  wishes;  for  we  know  that  certain  jurisconsults 
have  made  a  careful  studv  of  this,  and  have  declared  that  there  is 
no  one  {of  this  class)  who  is  altogether  unable  to  hear  if  he  be  spoken 
to  above  the  back  of  the  head,  which  was  also  the  opinion  of  Jubentius 
Celsus. 

4.  But  those  who  have  lost  their  hearing  by  disease  can  without 
doubt  do  everything  without  hindrance. 

5.  Supposing,  however,  the  ears  are  perfect,  but  though  there  is  a 
voice,  the  tongue  is  tied  (although  on  this  subject  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  old  authors),  yet  supposing  such  a 
one  to  be  well  educated,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  doing  anything 
of  this  nature,  whether  the  misfortune  be  congenital  or  the  result  of 
disease,  w^ithout  distinction  between  males  and  females." 
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In  the  present  day  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  even  a  totally  illiterate  deaf- 
mute  may  be  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  and 
judgment  to  deserve  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  making 
a  will,  but  in  Justinian's  time  it  was  believed  that  justice 
required  that  such  a  person  should  be  prohibited  from 
so  solemn  an  act  as  changing  the  descent  of  property 
from  the  line  of  natural  succession. 

Some  educators  of  the  deaf  have  expressed  surprise 
that  signs  were  not  recognized  as  sufficiently  clear  for 
the  making  of  testamentary  bequests  by  deaf-mutes 
from  birth,  especially  since  the  art  of  pantomime  was 
so  highly  cultivated  by  the  Romans.  The  deaf  undoubt- 
edly did  use  signs,  of  course,  and  there  were  people  who 
could  communicate  with  the  deaf  by  means  of  signs. 
But  even  granting  that  there  was  a  reasonably  developed 
language  of  signs  in  use  among  the  deaf  which  hearing 
people  understood  when  familiar  with  the  deaf,  it  still 
remains  that  the  formal  requirements  of  Roman  law 
with  regard  to  testamentary  acts  could  not  have  been 
complied  with,  since  the  deaf-mute  from  birth  possessed 
no  knowledge  of  verbal  language.  The  law  was  not 
unjust  in  that  age.  The  average  deaf-mute  from  birth 
was  incapable  of  making  a  will  that  would  have  been 
more  nearly  just  than  the  law  which  provided  for  the 
succession  in  the  event  of  one's  dying  intestate.  The 
intelligent  though  illiterate  deaf-mute  was  permitted 
to  acquire,  manage,  and  enjoy  his  property.  He  was  not 
left  unprovided  for  by  the  law.  The  mere  fact  that  he 
could  not  make  a  will  was  not  so  great  a  hardship  after 
all.  He  could  himself  inherit  property  by  any  of  the 
common  forms,  and  the  members  of  his  family  could 
inherit  through  him  by  the  minutely  arranged  law  of 
intestate  succession. 

The  second  class  of  Justinian's  constitution  comprised 
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those  who  had  the  double  infirmity  of  deafness  and  dumb- 
ness, not  from  birth  but  from  accident  or  disease.  Mem- 
bers of  this  class  who  had  a  knowledge  of  letters  were 
permitted  to  do  in  their  own  handwriting  all  those  things 
prohibited  in  the  first  section  of  the  law.  Thus  the  deaf 
and  dumb  who  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  written 
language  before  losing  their  hearing  and  speech  were 
granted  testamentary  privileges.  On  the  other  hand 
those  who  became  deaf  in  early  childhood  would  in  many 
oases  have  received  no  literate  education,  and  they  were 
consequently  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  congenitally 
deaf.  But  there  were  doubtless  some  cases  in  which 
even  those  who  lost  their  hearing  and  speech  in  childhood 
had  their  education  carried  on  sufficiently  far  to  enable 
them  to  be  classed  with  those  who  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  letters.  Such  were  under  this  section  permitted  to 
exercise  testamentary  rights. 

The  third  section  of  the  constitution  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  much  discussion  and  controversy.  According 
to  it  those  who  although  deaf  from  birth  were  able  to 
speak,  were  permitted  to  do  everything  in  the  nature 
of  making  testaments,  codicils,  donations  mortis  causa, 
and  granting  liberty.  Some  of  the  early  educators  of 
the  deaf  say  regarding  this  class:  '*We  may  now  safely 
pronounce  it  to  have  nowhere  existed,  save  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  legislator  himself."*  Others  think  that 
it  did  not  exist  simply  in  the  minds  of  the  jurists  but  that 
some  persons  presumed  to  have  been  deaf  from  birth 
had  acquired  speech  in  much  the  same  manner  as  that 
in  which  it  is  naturally  acquired.  The  latter  supposition 
is  doubtless  more  nearly  correct.  The  members  of  this 
class  must  at  some  time  in  life  have  possessed  sufficient 
hearing  to  enable  them  to  acquire  through  the  ear,  per- 
haps with  much  difficulty,  the  use  of  verbal  language; 

♦Luzerne  Ray:  AnnaU,  i,  198. 
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yet  they  were  so  hard-of-hearing  as  to  pass  for  totally 
deaf  persons  when  addressed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Such  cases  are  not  unknown  to-day.  Without  the  aid  of 
any  artificial  appliances  or  mechanical  devices  whatever 
it  is  often  possible  to  develop  the  dormant  hearing  power 
of  a  person  supposedly  totally  deaf.  We  have  at  hand 
no  means  of  proving  that  such  training  of  the  very  hard- 
of-hearing  occurred  in  Roman  times,  unless  the  statements 
of  this  section  be  given  some  credit.  But  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  in  exceptional  cases  persons  almost  totally 
deaf  from  birth  learned  to  speak.  In  such  cases  too  it 
would  almost  invariably  happen  that  by  speaking  to  these 
persons  at  very  short  range  (in  a  manner  not  unlike  that 
suggested  by  Celsus)  they  would  be  found  to  be  possessed 
of  some  hearing.  Though  the  statements  in  this  section 
should  perhaps  not  be  taken  too  literally,  there  is  undoubt- 
edly truth  in  them.  If  in  exceptional  cases  a  person 
who  was  supposed'  to  have  been  totally  deaf  from  birth 
did  by  the  careful  attention  and  persistent  efforts  of  his 
relatives  and  friends  succeed  in  acquiring  through  eye 
and  ear  combined  the  power  of  intelligible  speech,  what 
does  it  matter  if  it  was  generally  supposed  that  his  speech 
was  '*the  gift  of  Nature?''  In  a  certain  sense  it  was. 
A  really  noteworthy  fact,  however,  was  the  granting  of 
the  exercise  of  full  testamentary  capacity  because  of  the 
ability  of  a  person  supposedly  totally  deaf  from  birth 
to  speak  and  understand  speech.* 

Guyot  thought  that  Justinian  should  not  have  included 
this  class  among  the  deaf  since  the  members  of  it  possessed 
some  hearing,  but  it  would  seem  that  if  the  degree  of 
hearing  was  so  slight  as  not  to  be  perceptible  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  and  without  special  tests,  the  classification 

♦Discussions  of  this  section  will  be  found  in  Guyot:  pp.  76-80; 
De  Gerando:  i,  pp.  27-31;  Peet:  Fourth  Convention,  pp.  24-27; 
Bonnefoy:  p.  77;  Arnold:  pp.  7-8;  Tillinghast:  Annals,  xlvii.  149- 
150. 
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was  not  wholly  improper.  To-day  it  is  a  w^ell  recognized 
fact  that  there  are  various  degrees  of  deafness.  This 
is  true  in  both  congenital  and  acquired  deafness.  The 
percentage  of  hearing  found  varies  from  a  total  absence 
of  hearing  to  a  degree  of  deafness  so  slight  as  not  to  be 
discoverable  without  special  and  repeated  tests.  Such 
must  also  have  been  the  case  in  Roman  times.  Those 
totally  deaf  from  birth  naturally  remained  dumb,  as  did 
also  many  who  possessed  hearing  power  too  defective 
to  understand  the  speech  of  those  about  them.  But 
there  were  doubtless  cases  in  which  the  degree  of  deafness 
existing  from  birth  or  early  infancy  varied  much  during 
the  years  of  childhood,  and  although  speech  might  have 
been  acquired  in  an  almost  normal  manner,  the  degree 
of  deafness  might  have  gradually  increased  until  in  later 
years  the  persons  so  afflicted  probably  seemed  totally 
devoid  of  hearing  unless  spoken  to  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  Celsus  found  effective  in  cases  that 
came  under  his  own  observation.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
note  that  under  this  section  even  a  person  totally  deaf 
from  birth  who  had  been  taught  mechanical  speech  would 
have  been  considered  capable  of  making  a  will  provided 
he  was  able  to  make  himself  understood  by  speech. 

The  fourth  class  included  those  who  became  deaf  as 
the  result  of  sickness  or  accident  after  they  had  acquired 
the  ability  to  speak  and  who  retained  their  speech  not- 
withstanding their  deafness.  Such  persons  were  per- 
mitted to  make  testamentary  provisions  without  any 
obstacle  whatsoever.  This  section  has  usually  been 
passed  over  without  comment  by  most  of  those  who  have 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Roman  law  pertaining  to  the 
deaf.  It  should  not  be.  It  provided  for  a  considerable 
proportion  of  deaf  persons  and  together  with  the  two 
preceding  sections  gave  testamentary  privileges  to  as 
large  a  percentage  of  the  deaf  as  were  deprived  of  such 
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privileges  by  the  terms  of  the  first  section  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  all  citizens 
of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of  Justinian  were  permitted 
to  make  testamentary  bequests  provided  only  they  were 
able  to  express  their  wishes  in  verbal  form,  whether  written 
or  spoken.  And  this  it  will  be  found  is  practically  the 
testamentary  status  of  the  deaf  in  civil  law*  countries 
to-day. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  Roman  legislation  was  much 
less  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  deaf  than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  Even  in  the  matter  of  testa- 
mentary capacity  it  was  not  illiberal  when  the  formal 
nature  of  the  testament  in  Roman  law  is  considered. 
So  far  as  concerns  other  private  rights  far  more  important 
than  the  right  of  changing  the  descent  of  property  at  the 
holder's  death,  provisions  of  Roman  law  have  been  cited 
and  quoted  which  prove  that  even  the  deaf-mute  from 
birth  was  allowed  to  act  without  a  curator  when  he  gave 
evidence  of  the  requisite  judgment  and  understanding, 
and  that  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  the  law  was  by  no 
means  unmindful  of  his  interests.  To  such  deaf  persons 
as  were  granted  testamentary  privileges  in  the  Roman 
Empire  were  given  also  practically  all  other  important 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens;  and  such  as  were  able  to 
write,  speak,  and  understand  speech  may  be  said  to  have 
possessed  an  approximately  normal  status  in  Roman  law 
in  the  time  of  Justinian.* 

ALBERT  C.  GAW. 
AssiaturU  Professor  in  Gallaudet  College. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
[to  be  continued.] 


♦The  fifth  section  of  Justinian's  constitution  provides  for  the  dumb 
who  were  not  deaf.     Such  persons  should  not  be  classed  with  the  deaf. 


THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS  OF  THE  DEAF  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1900*— III. 

Ability  to  Speak. 

In  the  census  of  1890  an  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain 
through  the  enumerators  how  many  of  the  deaf  could 
speak  and  how  well,  but  the  returns  were  incomplete  and 
inaccurate.  The  only  use  made  of  them  in  the  published 
report  was  to  divide  the  deaf  into  the  "deaf  and  dumb*' 
and  the  '*deaf  but  not  dumb/'  and  the  results  of  that 
classification  were  not  satisfactory.  In  1900  the  infor- 
mation on  this  point  obtained  by  correspondence  with  the 
deaf  themselves  or  their  intimate  friends  was  much  more 
trustworthy;  the  report  is  interesting  and  valuable. 

With  respect  to  the  ability  to  speak  the  report  divides 
the  deaf  into  three  classes:  Those  who  could  speak  well; 
those  who  could  speak  imperfectly;  and  those  who  could 
not  speak  at  all.  Of  course  we  must  not  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  distinction  between  'Sveir'  and  '*  imper- 
fectly/* for  in  each  case  it  was  the  deaf  person  himself, 
or  some  one  replying  for  him,  who  was  the  judge  of  how 
well  he  spoke,  and  there  was  no  uniform  standard  of 
good  or  imperfect  speech.  What  one  person  called  speak- 
ng  **weir'  another  might  regard  as  speaking  "  imper- 
fectly,^' and  vice  versa.  Taking  the  statistics  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  relative  proportion  of  good  and  imperfect 
speakers  seems  to  be  fairly  presented.  When  the  reply 
was  *^  not  at  all "  we  may  be  sure  it  was  absolutely  correct. 
With  respect,  then,  to  the  proportion  of  the  deaf  who  can 
speak  more  or  less,  the  returns  are  quite  authoritative. 

♦Continued  from  the  Annals  for  November.  1906.  page  499. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  deaf*  who 
are  reported  as  able  to  speak  'Svell,"  "imperfectly,*'  and 
"not  at  all/'  in  connection  with  the  age  when  deafness 
occurred  and  the  percentage  for  each  age: 


ABLB    TO    SPBAK. 


AOB     WHBN     DBAPNBSS,    Total 
OCCURRBD. 


Number. 


Age     when     deafness 
occurred: 

Unknown !        795 

Indefinitely  stated  .  1.152 

Definitely  stated ..  .  35,479 

Indefinitely  stated: 

Under  20 988 

20  and  over 1 64 

Definitely  stated: 

Birth    12.609 

After  birth,  under  2  5.998 

2  and  under  5 7.545 

Under  5 26.152 

5  and  under  10  .  .  .  3,718 

10  and  under  15  .  .  .  1.425 

15  and  under  20  .  .  . ,  865 

Under  20 32,160 

20  and  under  40  .  .  .  2,021 

40  and  under  60  .  .  .  867 

60  and  under  80  .  .  .  374 

80  and  over 57 

All  ages 37.426 


246 

259 

7,522 


115 
144 


492 
281 
580 

1,353 

1.373 

1,001 

736 

• 

4,463 

1,852 

808 

346 

53 


99 

213 

5,605 


202 
11 


1.589 

1.072 

'     1 ,489 

4.150 

975 

251 

79 

5,455 

99 

34 

15 

2 


Percentage. 

• 

Not 
at  all. 

Well. 

Im- 
per- 
fectly. 

Not 
at  alt. 

450 

I 

1 

680 

22  352 

671 

9 

rD.528 
4.645 
5,476 

20.469 

1,370 

173 

50 

22.242 

70 

25 

13 

2 


3.9  I  12.6  83.5 
4.7  I  17.9  77.4 
7  7         19  7         72.6 


5  2 

15.9 

78.9 

36.9 

26.2 

36.9 

70.2 

17.6 

12.1 

85.1 

9.1 

5.8 

13.9 

17.0 

69.1 

91.6 

4.9 

3.5 

93.2 

3.9 

2.9 

92.5 

4.0 

3.5 

93.0 

3.5 

.1.5 

8,027   I    5.917     23,482  I    21.5         15.8  !      62.7 


It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  13,944,  or  37.3 
per  cent,  of  the  37,426  persons  properly  returned  as  deaf 
in  1900,  were  able  to  speak  more  or  less.  Of  these,  8,027, 
or  21.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  reported  as 
speaking  "well,"  and  5,917,  or  15.8  per  cent.,  as  speaking 
'Mmperfectly.''  The  number  of  those  who  could  not  speak 
at  all  was  23,482,  or  62.7  per  cent. 

♦In  this  table  and  elsewhere  in  this  article  persons  who  could  hear 
well  enough  to  understand  loud  conversation,  erroneously  and  con- 
trary to  instructions  returned  as  deaf  by  the  census  enumerators  of 
1900.  are  not  included.  See  the  last  volume  of  the  Annals,  pages 
292-295. 
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The  number  and  proportion  of  those  able  to  speak,  and 
especially  of  those  able  to  speak  "well/*  as  given  in  the 
report,  are  much  larger  than  the  above  figures  state. 
According  to  the  report,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  89,287 
persons  returned  as  deaf,  64,918,  or  72.7  percent.,  were 
able  to  speak,  and  of  these  55,501,  or  62.2  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number,  spoke  '*well.*^  The  reason  for  this 
excessive  number  of  speakers,  and  especially  of  good 
speakers,  is,  of  course,  that  the  report  includes  among  the 
deaf  the  51,861  erroneously  returned  persons  who  could 
hear  well  enough  to  understand  loud  conversation,  most 
of  whom  probably  acquired  their  power  of  speech  in  the 
natural  way  through  the  hearing,  and  comparatively  few 
of  whom  (see  '^Age  When  Deafness  Occurred'^  in  the 
last  number  of  the  AniialSf  page  495)  had  their  hearing 
impaired  until  after  they  had  arrived  at  adult  life. 

The  table  above  given  shows' what  an  important  factor 
in  the  acquisition  of  speech  is  the  age  at  which  deafness 
occurs.  Only  492,  or  3.9  percent.,  of  the  12,609  congeni- 
tally  deaf  of  the  United  States  were  reported  as  speaking 
'*well;"  1,589,  or  12.6  per  cent.,  were  reported  as  speaking 
^'imperfectly;''  while  10,528,  or  83.5  per  cent.,  could  not 
speak  at  all.  Among  those  who  became  deaf  after  birth 
and  under  two  years  of « age,  the  proportion  of  those 
who  could  speak,  either  ''well"  or  "imperfectly,"  is 
larger  than  among  the  congenitally  deaf;  and  again  there 
is  an  increase  among  those  who  became  deaf  between  two 
and  five  years  of  age,  with  a  corresponding  diminution 
for  both  periods  of  those  who  do  not  speak  at  all.  As  the 
age  at  which  deafness  occurred  rises  from  five  to  twenty, 
we  see  the  proportion  of  those  who  could  speak  "well" 
increasing  largely  for  each  lustrum,  rising  from  5.2  per 
cent,  for  those  who  became  deaf  under  five  years  of  age, 
to  85.1  per  cent  for  those  who  became  deaf  between  fifteen 
and  twenty;  while  the  proportion  of  those  who  could  not 
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speak  at  all  diminishes  in  similar  ratio  from  78.9  per  cent, 
for  those  who  became  deaf  under  five,  to  5.8  per  cent,  for 
those  who  became  deaf  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  The 
proportion  of  those  who  speak  "imperfectly'*  increases  for 
those  who  became  deaf  between  five  and  ten,  and  diminishes 
for  those  who  became  deaf  between  ten  and  twenty. 
Where  hearing  was  lost  after  the  age  of  twenty,  there  is 
not  much  change  in  the  several  proportions  from  one 
period  to  another;  over  90  per  cent,  of  such  persons  could 
speak  '^well/'  less  than  5  per  cent,  spoke  "imperfectly,'' 
and  less  than  4  per  cent,  not  at  all.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, as  Dr.  Bell  says,  that  any  of  those  who  lost  their 
hearing  so  late  in  life  were  returned  as  unable  to  speak. 
'^We  can  onlv  conclude  that  the  dumbness  in  these  cases 
did  not  result  from  deafness,  but  from  other  causes  not 
specified  in  the  returns.'' 

The  increase  above  noted  in  the  proportion  of  persons 
able  to  speak,  either  "well"  or  "imperfectly,"  among 
those  who  lost  their  hearing  after  birth  but  under  two 
years  of  age,  over  that  of  those  who  were  born  deaf,  is 
especially  interesting,  for  it  proves  the  truth  of  an  obser- 
vation that  was  first  reported,  we  believe,  by  Professor 
R.  S.  Storrs  {Annals ,  xxviii,  78-84),  and  has  since  been 
mentioned  by  several  writers,  but  has  never  before  been 
demonstrated  by  statistics;  namely,  that  children  who  lose 
their  hearing  even  so  early  in  life  as  the  second  year 
("quasi-congenital  deaf-mutes"  Professor  Storrs  called 
them),  though  they  have  no  conscious  memory  of  sound 
or  speech,  and  must  learn  to  speak  by  the  same  laborious 
process  as  if  they  had  never  heard,  yet  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  those  born  deaf  in  the  acquisition  of  speech. 

Nearly  14,000,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  above  shown,  are  reported  by  the 
census  as  able  to  speak  more  or  less.  To  what  extent  is 
the  credit  for  this  result  due  to  our  schools  for  the  deaf? 
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For  those  who  did  not  lose  their  hearing  until  after  the 
years  of  early  childhood,  say  from  the  age  of  five  upward, 
who  constituted  a  large  majority  of  the  deaf  who  could 
speak,  the  schools  cannot  claim  a  very  great  share 
of  the  credit,  for  those  persons  would  generally  have 
retained  their  speech,  more  or  less,  even  if  they  had  not 
received  special  instruction;  no  doubt,  however,  many 
of  them  owed  it  to  their  school  training  that  they  were 
able  to  speak  "well"  rather  than  "imperfectly/'  But 
of  the  speaking  deaf  who  lost  their  hearing  under  the  age 
of  five,  1,353  of  whom  could  speak  "weir'  and  4,150 
"  imperfectly,''  nearly  all  were  doubtless  indebted  to  our 
schools  for  whatever  power  of  speech  they  possessed.  As 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  number 
of  those  who  were  deaf  from  early  childhood  (under  the 
age  of  five)  in  connection  with  their  ages  in  1900  and 
their  ability  to  speak,  the  proportion  of  those  who  could 
speak,  either  "well"  or  "imperfectly,"  is  larger  among 
the  lower  age  groups  (except  of  those  under  five)  than 
among  the  higher,  these  younger  persons  having  attended 
school  since  articulation  teaching  became  general  in  our 
schools;  while  the  proportion  of  those  who  could  not 
speak  at  all  is  larger  among  the  older  age  groups,  contain- 
ing persons  who  attended  school  when  articulation  teach- 
ing was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  In  fact  the 
largest  proportion  of  those  who  could  speak  is  found  among 
the  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  and  espec- 
ially ten  and  fifteen,  most  of  whom  were  in  school  when 
the  census  was  taken. 
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Dr.  Bell  illustrates  the  results  of  the  above  table  by 
the  following  diagram: 
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In  the  above  diagram,  as  in  the  table,  we  see  that  the 
proportion  of  persons  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age 
and  upwards  who  were  not  able  to  speak  at  all  is  nearly 
90  per  cent.  From  this  age  downwards  the  proportion  of 
those  not  able  to  speak  at  all  diminishes^  and  that  of 
those  able  to  speak  increases,  down  to  the  age  group  ten 
to  fifteen,  which  consists  largely  of  children  who  were  in 
school  when  the  census  was  taken.  Of  these  8.7  per  cent, 
could  speak  "well,"  26.4  per  cent,  ''imperfectly,"  and 
only  64.9  per  cent,  not  at  all.  Below  this  group  the 
proportion  of  those  who  could  not  speak  rises  and  that  of 
those  who  could  speak  falls,  because  comparatively  few 
of  the  children  imder  ten  years  of  age  had  as  yet  received 
instruction  in  speech  at  the  time  when  the  census  was 
taken. 

Ability  to  Read  the  Lips. 

Of  the  37,426  persons  in  the  United  States  properly 
returned  as  deaf  in  the  census  of  1900,  14,474,  or  38.7 
per  cent,  were  reported  as  able  to  read  the  lips,  13,986 
as  not  able,  and  in  8,966  cases  the  ability  to  read  the 
lips  was  not  stated.  In  the  cases  where  the  ability  was 
not  stated,  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  exist;  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  22,952,  or  61.3  per  cent.,  could  not 
read  the  lips. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  the  number  of  those  who  could 
read  the  lips  reported  as  larger  than  the  number  of  those 
who  could  speak.  Our  personal  observation  has  been  that 
more  of  the  deaf  can  speak,  at  least  '^  imperfectly,"  than 
can  read  the  lips.  But  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
census,  not  only  was  the  number  of  the  lip-readers  larger 
than  the  number  of  those  who  could  speak  '^well"  and 
those  who  could  speak  ''imperfectly"  combined,  but  of 
the  14,474  deaf  persons  able  to  read  the  lips,  4,641,  or 
32.1  per  cent.,  could  not  speak  at  all. 
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Dr.  Bell's  explanation  of  this  "rather  remarkable" 
return  of  non-speaking  lip-readers  is  as  follows: 

"Speech  and  speech-reading,  though  always  taught  together  in 
schools  for  the  deaf,  are  two  separate  and  distinct  arts,  and  pupils 
may  succeed  in  the  one  and  fail  in  the  other.  Many  good  speakers 
are  poor  lip-readers  and  many  good  lip-readers  are  poor  speakers. 
The  persons  referred  to  probably  acquired  their  ability  to  read  the 
lips  by  special  instruction  in  school,  in  which  case  they  were  also 
taught  speech;  and,  since  they  were  returned  as  unable  to  speak, 
this  means  that  they  failed  to  profit  by  their  speech  instruction  suffi- 
ciently to  be  included  among  those  who  speak  imperfectly  or  well, 
while  retaining  a  useful  ability  to  understand  the  speech  of  others 
by  watching  the  mouth.  " 

This  explanation  seems  to  us  inadequate.  It  is  true, 
as  Dr.  Boll  says,  that  speech  and  speech-reading  are 
separate  and  distinct  arts  and  that  many  good  speakers 
arc  poor  lii)-rca(lers  and  many  good  lip-readers  are 
poor  speakers;  but,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes, 
most  pupils  who  loam  to  road  the  lips  in  school  also  learn 
to  speak,  at  least  "imperfectly."  If  the  observation  of 
heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  an(i  articulation  teachers  of 
large  expc^rionce  does  not  agree  with  this,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  thorn  correct  our  statement.  Now  here  are  4,641 
cases,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  reported 
lip-readors,  of  whom  it  is  asserted  that  they  cannot  speak 
at  all.  We  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  returns 
of  the  census,  which  in  other  respects  we  are  glad  to 
accept  as  trustworthy,  are  incorrect  on  this  point. 

No  doubt  the  jx^rsons  who  filled  out  the  schedules 
intended  to  toll  the  truth.  But  the  term  '* lip-reading," 
so  familiar  to  teachers  of  the  deaf,  is  a  technical  one  and 
is  not  giMiorally  understood.  We  have  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  statement  in  the  fact,  referred 
to  in  the  next  paragraph,  that  of  the  51,861  persons 
impro|vrly  returned  by  the  enumerators,  very  few 
sotnn  to  have  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
We  susiXH^t  that  most  of  the  4.641  deaf  persons  who  were 
returned  a§  able  to  read  the  lips  but  not  to  speak,  as  well 
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as  a  good  many  of  the  other  reported  lip-readers,  also 
failed  to  comprehend  it,  and  to  the  question,  "Can  he 
read  the  lips?"  answered  ''Yes,"  when  they  ought  to 
have  answered  ''No."  Probably  some  of  these  persons 
were  imperfectly  educated  deaf-mutes  and  understood 
the  question  to  mean  simply,  "Can  he  read?"  while 
in  other  cases  the  answer  was  given  by  relatives  or  friends 
who  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
We  believe  the  question  would  have  been  more  gen- 
erally and  more  correctly  answered  if  it  had  been  put 
in  this  form:  "Can  he  understand  what  people  say  by 
watching  the  motion  of  their  lips?  " 

The  persons  improperly  returned  by  the  enumerators, 
who  so  unduly  swell  the  number  and  proportion  of  the 
deaf  reported  as  able  to  speak,  and  especially  of  those 
reported  as  able  to  speak  "well"  (see  "Ability  to  Speak," 
supra)  y  do  not  figure  at  all  as  lip-readers.  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  51,861,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  returns,  was 
able  to  read  the  lips.  A  majority  of  those  who  answered 
the  question  relating  to  lip-reading  did  so  in  the  negative, 
but  most  of  them  did  not  answer  it  at  all.  The  replies 
received  were  too  few  to  warrant  analysis,  and  the  whole 
of  them  were  therefore  tabulated  as  not  answering  the 
question.  The  reason  why  they  failed  to  answer  it  is 
explained  as  follows  by  Dr.  Bell: 

"Failure  to  reply  to  the  simple  question  whether  the  person  could 
or  could  not  read  the  lips  can  only  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  igno> 
ranee  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  'lip-reading.'  This  involves 
the  further  point  that  the  persons,  who  failed  to  reply  were,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  \mable  to  read  the  lips,  for  if  they  could  do  so  they  would 
have  known  the  meaning  of  the  question,  and  no  apparent  reason  exists 
why  they  should  not  haye  answered  it.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
several  thousands  of  persons  should  have  failed  to  answer  'yes'  or 
'no'  to  that  particular  question,  while  freely  answering  others,  if  they 
understood  it. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  did  not  understand  it  and  that 
they  could  not  read  the  lips.  The  answers  should  have  been  in  the 
negative.'' 
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Again  we  see  the  impropriety  of  including  these  errone- 
ously returned  persons  in  the  report.  In  consequence 
of  their  inclusion  the  tabulations  present  this  anomalous 
disproportion  of  speakers  to  speech-readers:  72.7  per  cent, 
of  the  deaf  of  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  the 
summation  in  the  report,  could  speak  and  62.2  per 
cent,  could  speak  ''well,"  but  only  16.2  per  cent.  Were 
able  to  read  the  lips. 

Referring  to  the  general  ignorance  of  speech-reading 
on  the  part  of  the  partially  deaf,  as  shown  by  the  census 
returns,  Dr.  Bell  makes  some  sensible  remarks  on  the 
advantages  which  persons  of  this  class  might  derive 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  the  comparative  facility 
with  which  they  might  acquire  it  if  certain  artificial 
conditions  were  removed.  These  remarks  are  reprinted 
elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals. 

METHODS   OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  report  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  interesting 
question  of  the  methods  of  communication  ordinarily 
and  usually  employed  by  the  deaf.  Four  methods  were 
specified  in  the  inquiry,  viz.,  speech,  writing,  finger  spelling, 
and  the  sign  language.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  replies 
named  two  or  more  of  these  methods  as  the  ordinary  and 
usual  means  of  commimication  employed.  The  replies 
were  analyzed  and  classified  by  an  ingenious  scheme, 
and  the  result  showed  that  the  varieties  reported  included 
all  the  fifteen  possible  combinations  of  the  four  methods 
of  communication  specified. 

The  inquiry  as  to  methods  of  communication  was 
answered  in  35,061  cases;  in  2,365  cases  it  was  not 
answered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  percentage 
of  the  deaf  who  were  reported  as  employing  the  several 
methods  or  combinations  of  methods  of  communication: 
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Usual  methods  of  communication. 


Signs,    finger   spelling,    writing,    and 

speech 

Signs,  finger  spelling,  and  writing .... 

Signs,  finger  spelling,  and  speech 

Signs  and  finger  spelling 

Signs,  writing,  and  speech 

Signs  and  wnting 

Signs  and  speech 

Signs 

Finger  spelling,  writing,  and  speech  . . 

Finger  spelling  and  wnting 

Finger  spelling  and  speech 

Finger  spelling 

Writing  and  speech 

Writing 

Speech 

Number  reported 


Number. 

Percentage. 

3.340 

09.5 

12,617 

36.0 

142 

00.4 

983 

02.8 

147 

00.4      • 

361 

01.0 

424 

01.2 

5.904 

16.8 

317 

00.9 

759 

02.2 

46 

00.1 

262 

00.7 

450 

01.3 

231 

00.7 

9,078 

25.9 

35,061 

100.0 

Probably  those  who  were  reported  as  using  signs  alone 
were  the  uneducated  or  poorly  educated  deaf;  those  who 
used  signs  along  with  other  methods  of  communication 
were  the  average  pupils  and  graduates  of  our  schools; 
those  who  employed  speech  alone  were  mostly  those 
who  had  acquired  it  in  the  natural  way  through  the  ear 
and  retained  it  after  hearing  was  lost,  but  in  this  class 
there  were  also  1,805  persons  with  whom  deafness  occurred 
under  the  age  of  five,  659  of  whom  were  born  deaf. 

The  number  reported  as  employing  finger  spelling  alone 
and  writing  alone  was  very  small,  but  the  number  who 
used  these  methods  of  communication  along  with  others 
was  large,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  number  and  proportion  of  those  who  were  reported 
as  employing  each  of  the  four  methods  of  communication, 
either  alone  or  along  with  other  methods: 
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Method  of  communication. 


Signs 

Finger  spelling 

Writing 

Speech 

Number  reported 


Nimiber. 


23,918 
18,466 
18,222 
13.944 


Percentage. 


68.2 
52.7 
52.0 
39.8 


The  number  reported  above  as  using  speech,  either 
alone  or  along  with  other  methods  of  communication, 
is  precisely  the  same  as  the  number  reported  elsewhere 
as  able  to  speak,  either  "well"  or  "imperfectly"  (see 
"Ability  to  Speak,"  supra) ]  from  this  it  appears  that 
all  the  deaf  who  were  able  to  speak  did  use  their  speech 
more  or  less  in  their  daily  life,  either  alone  or  along  with 
other  methods  of  commimication.  Of  the  13,944  persons 
able  to  speak,  9,078,  or  65.1  per  cent.,  were  reported  as 
using  speech  alone,  and  4,866,  or  34.9  per  cent.,as  emplo3ring 
other  methods  of  communication  along  with  speech. 

In  the  summation  of  the  results  given  in  the  report 
the  number  and  proportion  of  those  using  speech,e8pecially 
speech  alone,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  above  tables, 
and  the  proportion  of  those  employhig  other  means  of 
communication  is  correspondingly  less.  The  number  of 
those  using  speech  is  given  as  64,918,  or  74.9  per  cent., 
and  those  using  speech  alone,  58,601,  or  67.6  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases  included,  while  the  proportion 
of  those  using  signs,  either  alone  or  along  with  other 
methods  of  communication,  is  stated  as  only  29.7  per  cent. 
The  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  the  same  that  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  this  article,  namely,  that  the 
report  includes  in  its  summations  the  51,861  persons  able 
to  understand  loud  conversation  who  were  erroneously 
returned  by  the  enumerators. 

In  the  preceding  tables  all  the  properly  returned  deaf 
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whose  methods  of  commiinication  were  stated  are  in- 
cluded. If  we  limit  the  inquiry  to  those  with  whom  deaf- 
ness occurred  imder  twenty  years  of  age,  who  constitute 
the  class  in  which  the  readers  of  the  Annals  are  most 
interested,  we  find  that  the  number  and  proportion  of 
those  who  used  speech,  especially  of  those  who  used  speech 
alone,  are  considerably  reduced,  while  the  proportion  of 
those  who  employed  other  methods  of  communication 
is  correspondingly  enlarged.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  and  proportion  of  those  whose  deafness 
occurred  under  twenty  years  of  age  who  were  reported 
as  employing  the  several  methods  or  combinations  of 
methods  of  conmiimication: 


Usual  methods  of  communication. 


Signs,    finger   spelling,    writing,    and 

speech 

Signs,  finger  spelling,  and  writing .... 

Signs,  finger  spelling,  and  speech 

Signs  and  finger  spelling 

Signs,  writing,  and  speech 

Signs  and  writing 

Signs  and  speech 

Signs 

Finger  spelling,  writing,  and  speech. . . 

Finger  spelling  and  writing 

Finger  spelling  and  speech 

Finger  spelling 

Writing  and  speech 

Writing 

Speech 

Number  reported 


Deafness  occurred  imder  20. 


Number. 


3,317 
12,470 
138 
966 
140 
350 
394 


Percentage. 


10.7 
40.3 
00.4 
03.1 
00.5 
01.1 
01.3 


5,737 

18.5 

307 

01.0 

747 

02.4 

39 

00.1 

254 

00.8 

415 

01.3 

205 

00.7 

5.485 

17.7 

30,964 

100.0 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  same  persons  (those 
with  whom  deafness  occurred  under  twenty  years  of  age) 
the  number  and  proportion  of  those  reported  as  employing 
each  of  the  four  methods  of  communication,  either  alone 
or  along  with  other  methods: 
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Method  of  communication. 


Signs 

Finger  spelling 

Writing 

Speech 

Number  reported 


Deafness  occurred  under  20. 


Number. 


23.512 
18.238 
17.951 
10,235 


Percentage. 


75.9 
58.9 
58.0 
33.1 


The  lower  the  age  at  which  deafness  occurred,  the  smaller 
is  the  proportion  of  those  who  used  speech  and  the  larger 
that  of  those  who  employed  other  means  of  commimica- 
tion.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  percentages  of  those  reported  a?  employing  each  of 
the  four  methods  of  communication,  either  alone  or  along 
with  other  methods,  in  connection  with  the  age  at  which 
deafness  occurred: 


Method  of 
conununication. 


Signs 

Finger  spelling 

Writing 

Speech 

Number  reported 


Birth. 


87.5 
63.9 
61.4 
18.2 


11.426 


Age  when  deafness  occurred. 


After 

birth, 

imder 

2. 


86.7 
69.2 
68.4 
24.2 


5,581 


2  and 

under 

5. 


82.9 

68.8 
68.5 
28.8 


7,189 


5  and 

imder 

10. 


48.2 
38.4 
39.0 
54.1 


3,602 


10  and 

under 

15. 


15.5 
10.1 
12.9 
89.4 


1,401 


15  and 

under 

20. 


06.1 
04.6 
06.7 
95.1 


857 


The  regularity  with  which  in  the  above  table  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  used  speech  increases  with  the  age 
when  deafness  occurred,  while  for  those  employing  other 
means  of  commimication  the  proportion  (with  an  exception 
referred  to  below)  diminishes  with  like  regularity,  affords 
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another  striking  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  age 
at  which  deafness  occurred  as  a  factor  in  the  acquisition 
of  speech  (see  "Ability  to  Speak/'  supra). 

The  difference  between  the  proportion  of  those  using 
signs  and  those  using  finger  spelHng,  writing,  or  speech, 
in  the  case  of  persons  whose  deafness  occurred  in  the  earlier 
years  of  life,  shows  the  importance  of  the  age  at  which 
deafness  occurred  as  a  factor  in  the  acquisition  of  language 
as  well  as  speech. 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  persons  reported  as 
using  speech  among  those  with  whom  deafness  occurred 
after  birth  but  under  two  years  of  age,  over  that  of  those 
who  were  born  deaf,  corroborates  the  evidence  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  article  imder  "Ability  to  Speak"  (see 
page  16)  that  children  who  lose  their  hearing  even  so 
early  in  life  as  the  second  year  have  an  advantage  over 
the  congenitally  deaf  in  learning  to  speak.  The  similar 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  persons  using  finger  spelling 
and  writing  among  those  whose  deafness  occurred  at  that 
period  fwhich  constitutes  the  exception  noted  in  the  para- 
graph but  one  before  this)  proves  that  these  "quasi-con- 
genital deaf-mutes,''  although  whatever  knowledge  of 
words  they  may  have  obtained  through  the  ear  always 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  effaced  before  they  come  to 
school,  yet  have  an  advantage  over  the  congenitally  deaf 

in  the  acquisition  of  language  as  well  as  speech. 

E.  A.  F. 

[to  be  continued.] 


SPEECH-READING  FOR  THE  PARTIALLY  DEAF  * 

So  far  as  the  census  returns  show,  the  power  of  speech- 
reading  is  confined  to  the  totally  deaf.f  This  does  not 
arise  from  any  natural  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
tially deaf  to  acquire  the  art,  but  from  artificial  conditions 
which  interfere  with  its  acquisition. 

A  person  who  is  only  slightly  deaf  usually  turns  his 
head  away  from  the  person  with  whom  he  converses, 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  to  favor  his  best  ear,  often  placing 
his  hand  to  his  ear  to  increase  the  volume  of  soimd. 

The  turning  away  of  the  head,  while  it  may  not  per- 
haps entirely  prevent  the  possibility  of  speech-reading, 
is  certainly  not  favorable  to  it,  for  the  speech-reader  must 
look  at  the  speaker,  so  as  to  observe  the  movements  of 
his  mouth  and  the  expression  of  his  face. 

Many  slightly  deaf  persons,  however,  do  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  speaker's  face,  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  probable  that  what  they  hear  is  imconsciously  sup- 
plemented by  something  they  see.  They  may  not  call 
this  speech-readhig  or  know  anything  consciously  about 
the  art,  but  they  recognize  the  fact  that  they  do  not  seem 
to  hear  so  well  with  their  eyes  closed.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  have  less  difficulty  in 
understanding  speech  when  they  are  watching  the  face 
of  the  speaker  than  when  their  eyes  are  closed.  This 
means  that  sight  imdoubtedly  aids  them  in  comprehending 
what  is  said. 


^Extracted,  by  permission,  from  the  Report  on  the  Census  of  the 
Deaf,  1900.     Washington.  1906. 

fThe  term  "totaUy  deaf,"  as  used  in  the  Census  Report,  means  too 
deaf  to  understand  loud  conversation. 
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In  cases  of  graver  disability,  where  the  degree  of  deafness 
is  so  great  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  carry  on  con- 
versation by  ear,  the  speaker's  mouth  is  usually  applied 
directly  to  the  deaf  person's  ear,  thus  precluding  entirely 
the  possibility  of  speech-reading.  It  is  probable  that  the 
partially  deaf  of  the  present  census  belong  largely  to  this 
class. 

Even  when  resort  is  had  to  artificial  appliances  to  aid 
the  hearing,  the  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  speech- 
reading,  for  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  is  apt  to  be  concealed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  mouth-piece  of  the  hearing 
tube  into  which  he  speaks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  totally  deaf,  though  laboring 
under  a  greater  natural  disability  than  the  partially  deaf, 
are  not  hampered  by  these  artificial  hindrances  to  speech- 
reading.  They  do  not  turn  their  heads  away  from  the 
speaker  in  order  to  hear  better  with  one  ear,  for  they 
do  not  hear  at  all.  For  the  same  reason  words  are  never 
spoken  into  their  ears.  Artificial  appliances,  too,  to  aid 
the  hearing  never  impede  their  view  of  the  speaker's 
mouth,  for  they  do  not  use  them.  They  are  free  to  rivet 
their  whole  attention  upon  the  visible  manifestations 
of  utterance.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some 
of  them  should  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  useful 
ability  to  read  the  lips,  even  without  special  instruction, 
by  simple  observation  and  persistent  effort.  It  is  only 
surprising  that  the  partially  deaf  should  not  have  been 
equally  successful.  Better  equipped  by  nature,  they 
are  less  efl^cient  in  this  respect.  Two  senses  used  together, 
one  supplementing  the  deficiencies  of  the  other,  would 
seem  to  be  a  better  equipment  for  speech-reading  than 
the  one  sense  of  sight  alone;  but  the  partially  deaf  as 
a  class  do  not  read  the  lips.  The  special  difficulties  in 
their  way,  however,  are  all  artificial  and  not  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  could  therefore  be  removed. 
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Speech-reading  is  now  taught  in  our  special  schools 
for  the  deaf,  so  that  many  of  the  deaf  from  childhood 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  art  by  instruc- 
tion. Most  of  those,  however,  who  lost  hearing  in  adult 
life  have  not  apparently  yet  learned  of  this  important 
means  of  ameliorating  their  condition.  They  fly  to  hearing 
trumpets  and  speaking  tubes  for  relief,  but  rarely  think 
of  "lip-reading"  in  this  connection.  Many  of  them  have 
never  even  heard  the  word,  or  have  associated  lip-reading 
with  the  "deaf  and  dumb"  rather  than  with  themselves. 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    FIRST   CONFERENCE    OF    PRINCIPALS    OF 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  sent  out  by  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
heads  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  which  receive  State  pupils 
in  New  York  State  assembled  at  the  rooms  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 6,  at  2  P.  M.  The  aim  of  this  Conference,  unique  so 
far  as  known  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
in  NewYork  State,  was  the  diffusion  of  information,  the 
exchange  of  views,  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  heads 
of  schools,  and  the  discussion  of  desirable  topics  of  vital 
interest  to  the  schools  involved,  to  the  end  that  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  pupils  in  such  schools  might  be  ad- 
vanced. 

Suggestions  of  desirable  topics  to  be  presented  for  dis- 
cussion were  invited  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Hill,  Inspector 
of  Special  Schools  of  the  Department  of  Education,  which 
were  tabulated  and  distributed  to  the  Principals  and 
Superintendents.  The  topics  presented  for  consideration 
were  as  follows: 
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1.  How  may  the  course  of  study  be  systematized  and 
made  uniform  in  the  various  schools? 

2.  The  proper  classification  of  deaf  pupils  to  secure  the 
best  results. 

3.  The  preliminary  work  of  pupils  to  be  done  before 
taking  up  the  work  as  laid  down  in  the  elementary  sylla- 
bus prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  the 
elementary  schools  for  the  hearing. 

4.  How  may  the  Educational  Department  conduct 
examinations  in  lip-reading? 

5.  Wliat  should  be  done  with  the  mentally  defective 
in  our  schools? 

6.  Are  our  schools  doing  all  they  can  to  preserve  the 
speech  of  the  serrfi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute? 

7.  What  is  the  status  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf;  are 
they  educational  or  are  they  charitable? 

8.  What  should  be  done  for  the  deaf  who  have  com- 
pleted the  school  work? 

9.  How  can  more  money  be  secured  for  the  support  of 
schools  for  the  deaf? 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Inspector's  Report 
of  the  New  York  Education  Department  for  the  year 
1905-06: 

'*  There  is  a  wide  diversity  in  the  methods  employed  in 
the  various  schools  for  the  deaf  and  there  is  no  common 
standard  for  testing  results.  There  is  lack  of  harmony 
and  cooperation  among  the  principals  of  the  different 
schools.  They  do  not  meet  together  for  consultation  and 
discussion  of  questions  of  common  interest.  A  spirit  of 
intolerance  is  manifest  among  the  various  advocates  of 
different  theories  regarding  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
There  is  also  a  harmful  competition  between  the  schools 
in  securing  pupils. 

"  It  is  important  that  children  who  become  deaf  should 
be  placed  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after, as  thereby  the  power  of  oral  speech  is  retained  more 
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readily  and  to  a  greater  degree.  Many  deaf  children  are 
kept  at  home  by  fond  parents  to  the  life-long  injury  of  the 
children.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  wise  to  place  children  in 
a  school  for  the  deaf  at  the  kindergarten  age.  In  some  of 
the  schools  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  lip-reading  and 
oral  speech.  Mentally  defective  children  are  in  some  in- 
stances placed  in  institutions  with  those  only  physically 
defective.  It  is  apparent  that  the  methods  of  instruction 
might  be  improved." 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
rooms,  and  were  presided  over  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Hill  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  Conference  was  called  to 
order  by  Dr.  Augustus  S.  Downing,  Third  Assistant  Com- 
missioner in  charge  of  elementary  schools.  Sessions  were 
held  Thursday,  December  6,  at  2  P.  M.  and  8  P.  M.,  and  on 
Friday,  December  7,  at  9.30  A.  M.,  and  the  Conference  was 
very  cordially  welcomed  by  Commissioner  Draper.  The 
Conference  was  also  addressed  by  Second  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, Dr.  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  in  charge  of  the  secon- 
dary schools,  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  Chief  of  the 
Examination  Division,  and  by  H.  H.  Horner,  Secretary 
to  Commissioner  Draper.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  three  deaf-blind  pupils  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution at  Washington  Heights,  Katie  McGirr,  Catharine 
Pedersen,  and  Ella  Hopkins,  were  in  attendance  with  their 
teachers.  Miss  Barrager  and  Miss  Smith,  who  were  enabled 
to  visit  the  State  Library  and  have  an  interview  with  the 
Director,  Edwin  H.  Anderson,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Wade.  On  Friday  afternoon,  the  delegates  were 
invited  to  visit  the  Albany  Oral  School,  which  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  Conference. 
The  Department  officials  did  all  in  their  power  to  make 
the  gathering  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  one,  and  that 
the  convocation  was  a  success  is  evidenced  by  the  unani- 
mous desire  on  the  part  of  the  Principals  that  the  meetings 
be  held  annually,  at  first  at  Albany  under  the  direction 
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of  the  Department  of  Education  and  later  on  going  around 
to  the  different  schools  in  turn. 

Those  in  attendance  were  Enoch  Henry  Currier,  M.  A., 
Principal  of  the  Washington  Heights  School,  New  York 
City;  Elbert  A.  Gruver,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  School,  New  York  City;  Miss  O'Connor,  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Joseph's  Institute  at  Fordham,  with  Miss  Lar- 
kin,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  St. 
Joseph's  Institute;  Miss  Mary  McGuire  and  Mr.  Quincy 
McGuire,  Principal  and  Steward  of  the  Albany  Oral 
School  respectively;  Mr.  Groesbeck,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Oral  School;  Edward  P. 
Clarke,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Rome  School;  Augustus 
C.  Kessinger,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Rome  School;  Edward  C.  Rider  of  the  Malone  School; 
Dr.  Zenas  F.  Westervelt  of  the  Rochester  School;  and 
Sister  Emerentia  and  Sister  Dositheus  of  the  Buffalo 
School. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  Conference,  Dr.  Draper 
said  that  it  was  right  that  the  head  of  each  school  should 
believe  in  his  method  and  that  the  object  of  this  Conference 
was  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  best  the  other  knows,  to  equal- 
ize our  opinions  somewhat.  The  older  we  grow  the  more 
tolerant  we  become  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

We  all  use  the  same  methods  in  a  general  way.  The  same 
standards,  in  general,  prevail  with  defectives  as  with 
normal  pupils.  The  mentally  normal  deaf  child  ought 
in  time  to  be  as  well  educated  as  any  other  child.  ^' When 
I  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  New  York 
State,'*  said  Dr.  Draper,  "I  used  to  be  greatly  interested 
in  the  work  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  without  much  oppor- 
tunity to  know  of  it  intimately.  There  are  better  assis-.. 
tants  in  the  Educational  Department  now  than  at  that 
time  and  it  is  now  absolutely  removed  from  all  political 
influence.  The  present  system  of  supervision  is  much 
more  productive  than  the  one  which  is  left  to  men  holding 
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their  positions  as  the  result  of  election  or  because  they 
are  men  of  eminent  respectability.  Education  needs  the 
lay  influence  to-day  but  it  has  to  be  carried  on  by  experts. 

"We  are  anxious  only  to  act.  Our  purpose  is  only  to 
be  of  service  to  the  interest  for  which  the  Department 
stands.  Education  is  pretty  neariy  an  exact  science. 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  look  after  educational  organizations  and 
standards  as  we  talk  about  them  all  of  the  time. 

"  I  favor  a  compulsory  law  for  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  wicked  that  deaf  children  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  an  education  are  not  in  school.  We  shall 
never  get  our  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  New  York  down 
to  that  of  the  more  favored  countries  of  Europe  until 
every  child  is  registered  and  accounted  for.  The  people 
as  a  whole  are  now  more  ready  to  have  the  State  do  things 
than  formerly.'' 

In  response  to  a  question,  Dr.  Westervelt  expressed  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  deaf  population  of  the  State  was 
not  increasing  proportionately.  The  schools  have  a 
slightly  larger  number  of  deaf  pupils  than  they  had  thirty 
years  ago,  due  to  a  more  strict  canvass.  After  the  Civil 
War,  spinal  meningitis  caused  an  imusual  number  of  cases. 

Although  there  was  naturally  great  diversity  of  opinion 
represented  in  the  Conference,  the  motions  and  resolutions 
offered  met  with  unanimous  approval.  It  was  voted  that 
the  schools  adopt  the  elementary  syllabus  sent  out  by  the 
Department  of  Education  as  a  basis  of  the  course  of  study ; 
that  the  schools  work  into  the  grades  laid  down  by  the 
syllabus  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  classes  be  known 
by  letter  in  the  work  preliminary  to  the  numbered  classes 
which  will  represent  the  same  grade  of  work  in  each  school. 

A  resolution  for  a  compulsory  education  law  was  imani- 
mously  carried. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  owing  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  thirty  per  cent  higher  than  it  was 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  sum. of  three  hundred  dollars 
per  capita  for  tuition  and  support  is  entirely  insuflScient. 
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Examination  in  lip-reading  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation was  considered  entirely  feasible. 

Although  nothing  definite  was  arrived  at,  the  Conference 
favored  a  separate  school,  or  making  use  of  an  existing 
school  or  a  department  of  an  existing  school,  for  backward 
deaf  children  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  or  for  hear- 
ing dumb  children. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  status  of  the  schools  was  educa- 
tional and  not  charitable. 

The  word  deaf  was  favored,  instead  of  defectives,  as 
applied  to  the  class  for  which  our  institutions  were  estab- 
lished. 

Each  school  reported  what  it  was  doing  for  the  deaf  who 
had  completed  their  school  work. 

The  proceedings  were  taken  down  by  a  department 
stenographer  for  permanent  reference  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Rider 
of  the  Malone  School  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  meeting  closed  with  the  feeling  on  all  sides 
that  an  important  forward  step  had  been  taken  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  New  York,  and  the 
Department  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  initial  Conference. 

EDWARD  PERKINS  CLARKE, 
Principal  of  the  Central  New  York  Institution, 

Rome,  New  York. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  "Methods  of  Instruction"  named  in  the  preceding  Tabular 
Statement  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

I.  T?ie  Manual  Method. — Signs,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  writing  are 
the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  principal 
objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the  comprehen- 
sion and  use  of  written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance 
given  to  these  three  means  varies  in  different  schools;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

II.  The  Manual  Alphabet  Method. — ^The  manual  alphabet  and  writ- 
ing are  the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
principal  objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the 
comprehension  and  use  of  written  language.  Speech  and  speech-read- 
ing are  taught  to  all  of  the  pupils  in  one  of  the  schools  (the  Western 
New  York  Institution)  recorded  as  following  this  method. 

III.  The  Oral  Method. — Speech  and  speech-reading,  together  with 
writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and  facility  in  speech 
and  speech-reading,  as  well  as  mental  development  and  written  lan- 
guage, is  aimed  at.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  course,  and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary 
to  speech  and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruction;  but  they  are 
differences  only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

IV.  The  Auricular  Method. — The  hearing  of  semi-deaf  pupils  is 
utilized  and  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and,  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  artificial  appliances,  their  education  is  carried  on  chiefly 
through  the  use  of  speech  and  hearing,  together  with  writing.  The  aim 
of  the  method  is  to  graduate  its  pupils  as  hard-of-hearing  speaking 
people  instead  of  deaf-mutes. 

V.  The  Combined  System. — Speech  and  speech-reading  are  regarded 
as  very  important,  but  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage are  regarded  as  still  more  important.  It  is  believed  that  in  many 
cases  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  best 
promoted  by  the  Manual  or  the  Manual  Alphabet  method,  and,  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  such  method  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems 
best  adapted  for  his  individual  case.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are 
taught  where  the  measure  of  success  seems  likely  to  justify  the  labor 
expended,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  some  of  the  pupils  are  taught 
wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  Oral  method  or  by  the  Auricular  method. 
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INDUSTRIES    TAUGHT   IN    AMERICAN   SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  "Industries  Taught"  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
designated  by  abbreviations  in  the  preceding  Tabular  Statement,  are: 
Art,  Baking  (Bak.),  Barbering  (Bar.),  Basket-making  (Bas.),  Black- 
smithing  (BL),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Bricklaying  (Bk.),  Broom-making 
(Br),   Cabmet-making   (Cab.),   Calcimining   (Cal.),   Carpentry   (Car.), 
Chalk-engraving  (Ce.),  Cementing   (Cg.),  Chair-making   (Ch.),  China 
painting  (Cp.),  Construction  work  (Con.),  Cooking  (Ck.),  Clay-modeUng 
(CI.),  Coopery  (Co.),  Domestic  science  (Do.).  Drawing  (Dra.),  Dress- 
making (Dr.).  Electricity  (EL),  Embroidery  (Em.),  Engineering  (En.), 
Fancy-work  (Fan.),  Farming  (Fa.),  Floriculture  (Fl.),  Gardening  (Ga.), 
Glazing  (Gl.),  Harness-making  (Ha.),  House  decoration  (Hd.),  Half- 
tone engraving  (He.),  Housework  (Ho.),  Horticulture  (Hor.),  Ironing 
(Ir.),  Knitting  (Kn.),  Lace-making  (La.),    Manual   training    (Man.), 
Mattress-making  (Ma.),  Millinery  (Mi.),  Needlework   (Nw.),   Painting 
(Pa.),  Paper-hanging  (Pap.),  Plastering  (PL),  Plate-engraving  (Pe.), 
Photography  (Ph.),  Pottery  (Po.),  Printing  (Pr.),  Pyrography  (Py.), 
Raffia  (Ra.),  Sewing  (Se.),  Shoemaking  (Sh.),  Sign-painting  (Si.),  Sloyd 
(SL),  Stonelaying  (St.),  TaUoring  (Ta.).  Tin-work  (Tin.),  Typewriting 
(Ty.),   Venetian   Iron   Work    (Ven.),    Weaving  (Wea.),  Wood-carving 
(Wc),  Wood-engraving   (We.),   Wood-turning   (Wt.),   Wood-working 
(Ww.  I ,  Working  in  Iron  (Wi.) .  and  the  use  of  tools. 


AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF,  NOVEM- 
BER 10,  1906.* 

Adams,  Albert  F.,  M.  A.  (gymnastics),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 
Adams,  Genevieve  Haynes,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Adams,  Ida  H.  (reading),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Julia  E.,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Adams,  Mabel  E.  (language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Mary  B.  (arithmetic),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Nellie  E.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

♦Some  changes  that  have  occurred  since  November  10,  1906,  are 
included  in  this  list.  Corrections  of  any  errors  or  omissions  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  editor  of  the  Annals. 
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Adele,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  Mater  Consilii  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Adrian,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Agla^,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ahnefeldt,  Elizabeth  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Pa. 

Aim^e  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (weaving),  Female  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Akins,  Anna  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Alcorn,  Alice  M.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Aloom,  Larry  M.  W.,  Chicago  Day  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Alcorn,  Rose  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Alda,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Aldrich,  Sarah  (sloyd),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Alexius,  Sister  M.  (sewing),  Le Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 

Alia  bough,  Brewster  R.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Allen,  Anna  W.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Allen,  Beatrice  L.  (art),  Western   New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Allen,  Mrs.  EnunaC.  (sewing),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Allen,  Henrietta,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Allen,  Lucy  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Allen,  Mary  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Allison,  Isaac,  E.  E.  (carpentry),  Kendall   School;  (engineering),  Gal- 
laudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alphonsus,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  South  St.  Louis. 

Alspach,  Lulu  Evelyn  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ames,  Elizabeth,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Bessie,  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Emma  (primary) ,  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Anderson,  Enga  C.,B.  A.  (manual),  Mar^'land  School  for  Colored,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Anderson,  G.  Walfrid  (printing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

Anderson,  J.  A.  (carpentrjO.  Iowa,  School  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Anderson,    Mrs.    J.    Scott    (Principal),    Washington    Heights   School 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Selma  E.  (photography),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Andrews,  Georgia  E.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Andrews,  Harriet  E.,  B.  S.  (speech) ,  Western  New   York  Institution, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Andrews,  Helen  B.  (kindergarten,  oral),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ang^lique-Marie,   Sister   (oral),    Female   Institution,   Montreal,  P.  Q 

Annunciata,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Antoinette,  Sister,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Appelton,  D.  C.  (gardening),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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Applewhite,  Alice,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Arbaugh,  Laura  L..  Northampton,  Mass. 

Arbaugh,  Nell  E.  (oral,  primary),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 

Archer,  Tunis  V..  M.  A.  (Principal),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Archibald,  Carrie  H.,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Archibald,  Orson,  B.  A.  (primary  manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Argo,  W.  K.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Colorado  School.  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

Argyle,  Blanche  E.  (Head  Teacher),  Antigo  School,  Antigo,  Wis. 

Arnold,  Mary  O.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  lU. 

Artingstall,  Margaret  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Asbury,  Richard  A.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Ashcroft,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  (Superintendent),  Mackay  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Ashelby,  Katherine  E.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Atkinson,  Mary  E. (manual  department  and  dressmaking),  American 
School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Atwood,  Ralph  H.  (intermediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Aur^le,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Austin,  A.  H.  (gardening  and  farming).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Austin,  Ida  M.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Austin,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Austin,  W.  H.  (gardening  and  dairying).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Avery,  Elizabeth  B.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Avondino,  Josephine  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  liittle  Rock,  Ark. 

Aylward,  Mary  (kindergarten),  St.  Josepli's  Institute,  West  Chester* 

Aymar,  Mary  A.,  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Ayres,  Miss  E.  A.  (deaf -blind) ,  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Babson,  Grace  G.  (gymnastics),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Bachelder,  Grace  D.  (cookery),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Badger,  Vina  C.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

Baggerman,  Yetta,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Baily,  Joseph  J.  (Principal,  industrial  department),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baird,  Emma  J.  (speech).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Baker,  Abby  T.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Baker,  John  P.  (wood-working),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Baker.  Nettie  M.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Baker  S.  Pierre,  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Balch,  Grace  A.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Balch,  Helen,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Baldwin,  Gertrude  P.  (cooking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Balis,  James  C,  B.  A.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Balis.  Mrs.  Sylvia  C,  Ontario  Instiution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Ball,  Jessie  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C.        , 
Ballantyne,  Agnes  (dressmaking  and  millinery),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 
Ballard,  Melville,  M.  S.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ballou,  Lillian  I.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Bamford,  Lillian  A.  (primary),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Bangs,  Dwight  F.  (Superintendent) ,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 
Bannister.  Inah.  Albany  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bardes,  Henry  (shoemaking) ,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Barker,  Ethel  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Blanche  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Barrager,  Myra  L.   (deaf-blind),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  E.  M.  (deaf-blind),  Austin,  Texas. 
Barrett,  John  W.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Barron,  Mary  Grey  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Barry,  Katharine  E.  (Supervisor  of  oral  department),  Colorado  School, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Bartlett,  Mary  C.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Bartley,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Barton,  Edwin  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Bartoo,  Dell  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Bateman,  George,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Bateman,  Julia  R.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Bateman,  Miss  J.  R.  (primary),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Baugh,  John  J.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Western  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Beaman,  Susan  M.,  Chicago  Day -Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Beattie,  Grace  M.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Beattie,  Mary  B.,  B.  A.,  (primary  art)  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Beatty,  Mary  Mays  (advanced  department,  speech  and  speech-reading), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Thomas  (baking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Beavers,  Mrs.  Gertrude  W.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
.Beck,  Annette  W.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Beck,  Cynthia  S.  (oral),  Tennessee  School  ,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Bedford,  Mary,  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Begg,  George  (manual)  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Behymer,  Floss  (cadet),  Indiana  Institute,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Bell,  Bessie  (drawing),  Maryland  School  for  CJolored,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bell,  Ida  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  North  Carolina  School.  Morganton. 

Bell,  Lucie  Lee  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Bell,  Martha  C,  M.  A.  (language,  history,  and  geography,  advanced 
department),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bell,  Mary  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Bellows,  Alice  C. ,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Benigna,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bennett,  Florence  E.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Bennett,  Josephine  (oral) ,  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Bennett,  Mary  E.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ben6it,  Labre,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Benson,  Henry  G.  (printing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Benvenuta,  Sister  M.  (cooking  and  laundrying),  St.  John's  Institute, 
St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Berg,  Albert,  M.  A.  (manual,  intennediate),  Indiana  Institution,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Berigaud,  Marie  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Berkeley,  Anne  Butler  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Berry,  Amelia  E.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Berry,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Berry,  Louise  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Betson,  Anna,  Wausau  School,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Betts,  Otis  A.  (granunar  grades),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Betzold,  Clementine  (dressmaking) ,  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Aiiy. 

Bierbower,  Fannie,  Cleveland  School.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bierhaus,  Henry  (manual,  academic),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis- 

Bierkamp,  Mr.  (carpentry),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  West  Va. 

Bigelow,  Mary  F.  (elementary  science),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

Biggar,  Josephine  (physical  culture),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Bilbee,  Bertha  (dressmaking).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Billings,  Carrie  E.  (Principal,  oral  department),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 

Bingham,  Cornelia  D.,  Director,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Binkley,  Katherine  Mae,  Canton  School,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Bjorkquest,  Fred  W.  (shoemaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancou- 
ver, Washington. 

Black,  Anna  M.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

Blackburn,  Alice  A.,  B.  Lit.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Blair,  Cora  L.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School,. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Blandin,  Wallace  B.  (cabinet-making),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 

Blankenship,  Lloyd  (art),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Blattner,  J.  W.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
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Bledsoe,  John  F.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Maryland  School  for  Colored^ 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Bliss,  Susan  E.   (Principal,  intermediate  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Aiiy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Blondin,  Elizabeth,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Blount,  W.  J.  (manual,  colored  department),  Kentucky  School,  Danville. 

Bock^e,  Martha  Oakley  (Principal),  New  England  Industrial  School, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Bodker,  Mrs.  Maggie  A.  (deaf-blind),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Boggs,  Sam.  C.  (carpentry),  Florida  Institute,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Bohn,  Bertha  (cooking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Boland,  John  A.,  B.  A.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 

Bolyn,  Margaret  I.  (primary,  oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 

Bones,  Miss  M.  J.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Bond,  H.  M.  (printing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Boothby,  Ethel  M.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Borgia,  Sister.  Mater  Ck)nsilii  Institution,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bork,  Emma  (mathematics),  L.  S.  Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bost,  Elizabeth,  B.  S.  (oral),  Arkansas  School,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Boucher,  Matilda,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Boulware,  CJordia  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Bowden,  (Jertrude  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Bowden,  Mrs.  Persis  S.,  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Bowles,  Bettie  Lewis  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Bowles,  Wm.  A.  (Superintendent),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Bowman,  Kate  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Boylan,  M.  C,  B.  S.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Branigan,  Anna  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Branson,  H.  L.  (printing).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Branum,  William  O.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

Bray,  Ivy  (plain  sewing),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Brehm,  F.  Elizabeth  (sloyd).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Bretz,  Mary  Annette  (articulation).  New  England   Industrial  School 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Briel,  William  A.  (tailoring),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buf* 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Bright,  Eudora  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Bristol,  E.  Morris  (printing),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Brock,  Frances  I.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Brooks,  George  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Brooks,  Ida  P.,  B.  A.,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Brown,  Candace  J.  (articulation),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Brown,  Edith  E.,  Streator  School,  Streator,  111. 
Brown,  Gertrude  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
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Brown,  Grace,  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Aiiy,  Pa. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Hattie  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton. 

Brown,  Jessie   (oral).   Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park.  Pa. 

Brown,  Philip  H.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  carpentry,  Montana 
School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Brown,  Thomas  L.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Bruce,  Lula  May  (oral) ,  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Brummitt,  Edith,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Bruner,  Hattie  (kindergarten),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Bruning,  Olivia  (intermediate,  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Bryan,  Edna,  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Bryan,  Isaac  R.  (shoemaking) ,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Baltimore. 

Bryant,  Arthur  D.,  B.  Ph.  (drawing),  Gallaudet  College  and    Kendall 
School.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bryarly,  Katharine  Lee  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Buchanan,  Aldah  H.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Buchanan,  Arthur  P.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  C.  P.  (needlework).  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 

Buck,  Lenys,  Platteville  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Buckingham,  Abigail  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Buckingham,  Eva  E.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buell,  Edith  M.  (Supervising  Teacher),  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bull,  Mary  (intellectual  department  and  fancy  work),  Ontario  Insti- 
tution, Belleville,  Ontario. 

Bumgardner,  J.  B.,  B.  A.  (art),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Bumgardner,  Nellie  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Burchard,  Prudence  E.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burdick,  Edward  S.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Julia  A.  (art),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  Fordham,  and 
West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Mary  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Sister  Mary  Anne  (Principal),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institu- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Nellie  A.  (domestic  science).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Burke,  Nora,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bums,  John  (tailoring),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Bums,  John  T.  (printing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burt,  William  N.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Superintendent),  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Burton,  Grace  C,    M.    A.   (Principal),  Cleveland    School,    Cleveland 
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^  Bush,  Albert  (shoemaking) ,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Bush,  John  P.  (manual),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Butler,  A.  Evelyn  (speech  and  speech-reading,  advanced  department) , 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Byrne,  Agnes,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Byrne,  Anna  (baking),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Byrnes,  Wm.  J.  (gardening),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Byms,  Margaret  E.  (oral),  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  HI. 

Cadieux,  Rev.  J.  M.,  C.  S.  V.  (Director),  Male  Catholic  Institution,  Ville 

St.  Louis,  near  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 
Calahan,  Harriet  L.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Caldwell,   M.   A.    (oral,   colored   department),   Florida  Institute,   St. 

Augustine,  Fla. 
Caldwell,  William  A.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Caldwell,  W.  A.   (manual,  colored  department),  Florida  School,  St. 

Augustine,  Fla. 
Calhoun,  Nannie  (kindergarten),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Calloway,  Marie  (physical  culture),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 
Cameron,  Mary  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Camp,  Anna  R.,  5709  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Camp,  Pauline  B.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Campbell,  E.  C,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Campbell,  Frances  (primary),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Campbell,  W.  J.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Cannon,  Daisy  M.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Canode,  W.  H.  (tailoring),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Capelli,  Anthony  (printing),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Carbee,  Annie  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Carney,  Julia  (physical  culture),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Carpenter,  Lula  E.,  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Carrell.  Owen  G..  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Carroll,  Mar>',  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Carskadon,  Edith  (physical  culture),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 
Carter,  Clyde  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Carter,  Florence  E.  (kindergarten),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Carter,  Frances  F.,  Cleveland,  Ala. 

Carter,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Carter,  Maud  (in  training),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Carter,  W.  Hickman,  M.  A.   (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 
Cart  Wright,  J.  H.  (shoemaking  and  hamessmaking) ,  Kansas  School, 

Olathe,  Kans. 
Cason,  Mary  Daniel,  Menominee  School,  Menominee,  Mich. 
Chadsey,  Vera  (language),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
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Chambers,  William  H.,  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Chapin,  Alma  L.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Chapin,  Edward  L.,  B.  A.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey. 

Charles,  Clarence  W.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 

Charles,  Elva  M.  (oral).  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Chickering,  Rev.  John  W.,  M.  A.  (Emeritus;  natural  science  and  peda- 
gogy), Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chidester,  J.  T.  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey,  W.  Va. 

Chidester,  S.  W.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Christian,  Caroline  E.  (literature).  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Christian,  Daisy  J.  (oral  and  kindergarten).  North  Carolina  Institution, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Christman,  Frank  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Christman,  Mrs.  Stella  Y.  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Christmas,  Jeannette  J.  (Teacher  in  charge,  primary  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Christy,  Nettie  L.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Chrysante,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Church,  Mary,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Clark,  Abel  S.,  M.  A.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Clark,  Annie  May  (art,  wood  carving,  and  physical  culture),  Georgia 
School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Clark,  Adda  R.  (sewing  and  dressmaking).  Western  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Eliza  L.  (Principal),  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Clark,  Jennie  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Clark,  Marion  G.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Clarke;  Edward  Perkins,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Central  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rome,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Elizabeth  H.  (substitute),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 

Clarke,  Francis  D.,  M.  A.,  C.  E.  (Superintendent),  Michigan  School, 

'     Flint,  Mich. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  L.  K.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Clarke,  Thomas  P.  (Superintendent),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Clearman,  H.  Beatrice  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Clearwater,  Edward  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clear}^  Edward  P.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Clegg,  Florence  M.  (industrial).  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Clevengcr,  Margaret  E.  (sewing).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Clififord,  W.  H.  (printing),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
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Cloak,  Ellen  E.  (Su]>erintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester. 

Cloud,  James  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clowiy,  Margaret  (Head  Teacher),  Ashland  School.  Ashland,  Wis. 

Cobb,  Jennie  L.,  B.  L.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Co  bum,  Alice  T.,  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Cochran,  J.  C.  (printing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

(Cochrane,  W.  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Coderer,  Samuel  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Washington  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Coker,  Charles  P.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Cole,  Kathryn,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Coleman,  D.  R.,  M.  A.  (Head  Teacher),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Coleman,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (art).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring. 

Coleman,  Thomas  H.,  B.  A.   (manual),  South  Carolina  Institution. 
Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Collings,  David  (carpentry),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Collings,  J.  W.  (carpentry) ,.  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Collins,  Mrs.  Ellen  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 

Come  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Comp,  Charles  E.   (inteilnediate  and  printing),  Nebraska  Institute, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Comstock,  Minerva  E.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Condon,  Anna  M.,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Congar,  Remington  (printing),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Congdon,  Henry  A.  (manual  training),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 

Conn,  Josephine  H.  (oral).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Conner,   Geo.  W.,   Ph.   B.   (caning  and  mattress-making),  Maryland 
School  for  Colored,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Connery,   Julia   M.    (Supervising  Teacher),   Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Connor,  Mrs.  Editha  F.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Connor,  Wesley  O.  (Principal)  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

CJonnor,  Wesley  O,.  Jr.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Mexico  School, 
Santa  Fd,  N.  M. 

Conrad,  W.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Constantia,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Constantine,  Jolliette  E.  (primary  oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Cook,  Joseph  R.  (manual  department  and  printing,)  Manitoba  Institu- 
tion, Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Joseph  R. [(manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cooke,   Harry    (house   painting),   New   York   Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Cooke.  Lydia  M..  Institution  for  Improved  Instniction.  New  York. 

Cookns.  Mis  K.  (onl).  West  Virginia  School.  Romney.  W.  Va. 

CooL  Mamie  (manual).  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Cooper,  Claia.  Oregon  School.  Salem,  Ore. 

Cooper.  Lucile.  Oregon  School.  Salem.  Ore. 

Cooper.  Miklied  H.  (oral)  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville.  lU. 

Coplin.  Ethel  (pfaysieal  culture).  California  Institution.  Berkley,  Cal 

Corroian.  Catherine,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester.  X.  Y. 

Corks.  Michael  (baking)  St.  Josephs  Institute.  West  Chester,  X.  Y. 

Comay.  XeDie  (manual).  Louisiana  Institute.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Corwin.  Mary  (art).  Indiana  Institution.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Corwin.  W.  R.  (manual).  Misaouri  School.  Fulton.  Mo. 

Cory.  Annetta.  Chicago  I>ay-Schools.  Chicago,  m. 

Cosgrove.  Maigaret  (Principal).  Ephpheta  School.  Chicago.  111. 

Cotton.  Minnie  L.,  B.  L.  (oral).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring.  S.  C. 

Covtghiin.  C.  B..  M.  D.  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Ontario  Insti- 
tution. Befleville.  Ontario.  Canada. 

Coulter.  James  (carpentry).  Manitoba  Institution.  Winnipeg.  Man. 

Cram.  Fannie  (oral).  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  HL 

Crane.  John  E..  M.  A.  (manual).  Americmn  School.  Hartford. Ccmn. 

Cianwill.  Thomas  J.  (baking).  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville.  HL 

Craven.  Thomas  M.  (sfaocmaking).  Tennessee  School.  KnoxviDe.  Tenn. 

Craven?.  X.  A.  (Superintendent).  Texas  School.  Austin,  Texas. 

Crawford.  Ella  E.  J.  (oral).  3fichigan  School.  Flint.  Mich. 

Crawford.  Estlier  M.  (art).  Illinots  School.  Jacksonville.  111. 

Crawford.  Mary  (domestic  science).  3fichigan  School.  Flint. Mich. 

Cresse.  Mr.  (sioyd>.  Home  for  Training  in  Speech.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Croker.  Gertrude  W.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction.  Xew  York. 

Cronin.  John  (basketry).  Boston  School.  Randolph.  Mass. 

Cross.  Florence  (articulation),  Ontario  Institution.  Belleville.  Ont. 

Ciouier.  A.  L.E..M.A..  LL.  D.  (Superintendent).  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution. Mt.  Airy.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

CuDen.  Barbara  C.  (in  training).  Washington  Heights  School,  Swartb- 


CuHen,  E^elle  F..  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  West  Chester.  X.  Y. 
Cuneo.  V.  A.  (baking).  Te3cas  School.  Austin.  Texas. 
Cunnin^nm.  Bolton  (carpentry).  3lanitoba  Institution.  Wiimipeg. 
Cunningham.  May  (dressmaking).  Mackay  Institution.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Cunan.  Juliana.  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester.  X.  Y. 
Cunia-.  Enoch  Henry.  M.  A.  (Principal).  Xew  York  Institution.  Wash- 

ixkgton  Heights.  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 
Cmiier.  Kate  A.  (articulation).    Xew  York  I nstitution.  Washington 

Heights.  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 
Csra*.  Louise  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  ID. 
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Dallimore,  Ida  (fancy  work),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Daly,  Geraldine  D.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Daniels,  Caroline  S.  (mathematics,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Daniels,  Ora  G.,  M.  A.,  68  Hawthorne  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Danver,  Susie  E.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Davenport,  Louise  (cooking),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss, 

Davidson,  Bessie,  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  BluflFs,  Iowa. 

Davidson,  Samuel  G.,  M.  A.  (language  and  literature,  advanced  de- 
partment), Pennsylvania  Instituiton,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davirson,  W.  G.  (machine  work  and  engineering),  Alabama  School, 
Tallad^a,  Ala. 

Davis,  Amanda  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Lttle  Rock,  Ark. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  (sewing).  North  Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh. 

Davis,  Rebecca  E.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Solon  P.  (drawing),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Davis,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Dawson,  Ella  S.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Day,  Herbert,  E.,M.  A.  (natural  science),  Gallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton,   D.  C. 

Dean,  Mrs.  Dosia,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Debnam,  William  Frank,  B.  A.,  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin. 

De  Champlain,  Oren  (leather  work),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Deem,  Charles  S.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Mississippi  In- 
stitution, Jackson,  Miss. 

Dehner,  Carrie  (writing).  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DeJamette,  Eva  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Delkie,  William  (shoemaking) ,  Pennsylvaina  Oral  School.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Dellicker,  H.  Maude,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

DeLong,  Elizabeth,  B.  A.,  (manual),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

DeMotte,  Amelia  (intermediate  and  academic,  oral,)  Indiana  Insti- 
tution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DeMotte,  Wm.  H.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (manual,  academic),  Indiana  Institu- 
tion, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dempsey,  M.  (sewing),  Ontario  Institution.  Belleville.  Ontario. 

Dcnison,  Charlotte  E.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department,)  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Denison,  James,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dent,  Alice,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Denys,  Paul,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

DePazzi,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Desraarais,  Moses  (cabinet-making),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

D'Estrella.  Theophilus,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

De  Vou,  C.  E.  (kalsomining  and  plastering),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 
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Dewar,  Frances,  Calumet  Day  School,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Dickson,  William  (horticulture).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,   N.  Y. 
Diehl,  Edwin  M.  (painting  and  glazing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 

Air}',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Diehl,  Jennie  G.  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Diemer.  Michael  (gardening).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester- 
Diffenbaugh,  Ida  M.,  B.  A.   (sewing),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Dillon,  Marie  Louise,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Dimmick,  Ella  J.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,   Pa. 
Divine,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Tennessee  School.  Knoxville,  Temi. 
Divine,  Mary  L.  (First  Assistant).  Maine  School.  Portland,  Me. 
Dixon,  Anna  R.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Dixon,  Iva  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Doane,  Letitia  L.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Dobbins,  Emma  A.,  North  Carolina  School.  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Dobyns.  Ashbel  Webster,  M.  A.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution, 

Washington   Heights.   New  York,   N.   Y. 
Dobyns,  J.  R.,  M.  A..  LL.  D.  (Superintendent).  Mississippi  Institution* 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Dold,  J.  J.   (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Domitien,  Sister  (shoemaking) ,  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Donald,  Dora  (Superintendent),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls. 
Donald,  Ida  M.  (advanced  manual).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls. 
Doneghy,  Susan  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution.  Danville,  Ky. 
Dositheus,   Sister  M.    (Assi.stant  Principal).   Le  Couteulx  St.   Mary's 

Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Doub,  Florence  W.  (drawing).  Maryland  School.  Frederick.  Md. 
Douglass.  Anna  L.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Downing,  A.  U.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Dowrie,  John  (carpentry'),  Ontario  Institution.  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Drako,  Ihirlcy  I).,  B.  A.  (advanced),  Nel^raska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Drake.  Margaret  L.,  (geography  and  science,  grammar  department)^ 

Clarke  School,  Nortliampton,  Mass. 
Draper,  Amos  G.,  M.  A.  Litt.  D.  (mathematics  and  Latin),  Gallaudet 

College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Draper,  Estella  M.  (manual  training),  Maine  School,  Portland.  Me. 
Driggs,  Frank  M.   (Superintendent).   Utah  School.  Ogden,  Utah. 
Driscoll,  Timothy  F..  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Driscoll,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Drowne,  Ethel  Dunn  (drawing).  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 
Drucker,  Adolph  (tailoring).  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights' 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Drusedum,  William  F.  (baking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Dudley,  Jessie,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Duff,  Jessie,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dumon,  Lucie  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dunbar,  Eva  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Duncan,  Elizabeth  M.,  Maclcay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Duncan,  Mary,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dunham,  Mrs.  Pearl  H.  (Principal),  Oklahoma  School.  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Dunham,  R.  N.  (Superintendent)  Oklahoma  School,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Dunn,  Ethel  A.  (drawing),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Durant,  Emily  A.  (sewing,  fancy  work,  and  basketry),  Maryland  School 

for  Colored,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dutch,  Mary  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkley,  Cal. 
Dwyer,  Miss  B.  E.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
Dwyer,  Loretta,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Earle,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Earle,  James  (baking),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Earle,  Rossi  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Eaton,  Blanche  B.,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Eaton,  Mary  (sloyd),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Eckert,  Alice  C,  (kindergarten,   articulation).  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eckert,  Anna  L.   (kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eckert,  J.  C.  (carpentry),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Eddy,  Frances  N.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Eddy,  Mabel  G.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Eden,  Lavinia  J.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Edgar,  Bessie  M.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Eggee.  Pearl  (sewing),  Oregon  School.  Salem,  Ore. 

Eickhoff,  Arlington  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Eldridge,  Charles  H.  (advanced),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha.  Neb. 
Eldridge,  Sallie  G.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Ellis.  Sallie  G.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Ehvood,  Caroline  F.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Ely,  Charles  R.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.   (natural  science),  Gallaudct  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ely,  Charles  W.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Ely,  Grace  D.  (oral),  Marj^land  School,  Frederick.  Md. 
Emerentia,  Sister  M.  (printing),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Emerson,  Grace,  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Engleman,  Elise  C.  (oral),  Florida  Institute,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Engleman,  Josephine  H.  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville.  Ky. 
Ennes,  Philip  J.  (baking),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Erd,  Robert  L.,  B.  A.  (physical  culture),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich 

Ervin,  Annie  McD.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Euphemia,  Sister  M.  (art),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 

Euritt,  G.  D.  (senior  class),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Euritt,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Eusebe  de  Verceil,  Sister  (cooking).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Eusebius,  Sister  M.  (dressmaking),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Evariste,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Eves,  Lauretta  W.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Ewer,  Josephine,  Sheboygan  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Fabacher,  Peter  (President),  Institution  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Chin- 
chuba.  La. 

Fairbank,  Marion  E.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Fanning,  M.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Fay,  Allan  Bradshaw,  M.  A.  (Latin) ,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 

Fay,  Edward  Allen,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Vice-President;  languages),  Gallau- 
det College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fay,  Elizabeth  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fay,  Gilbert  O.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Fay,  Helen  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fearon,  James  (Principal),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Feasley,  Carolyn  M.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feinstein,  Sara  (kindergarten),  L.  S.  Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati. 

Feland,  Cooper  (oral),  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  F6,  N.  M. 

F^licienne,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fenner,  Sarah  H.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Ferguson,  Elizabeth  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferguson,  Frances  F.  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Femald,  Helen  A.  (speech  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

Fesenbeck,  Caroline  (manual),  L.  S.  Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Field,  Alice  M.  (arithmetic,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Finch,  Marion  E.  (primary),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Finlay,  Clara  L.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Firth,  Emma  M.,  Chicago  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Fischer,  Bertha  (drawing).  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fish,  Kate  H.  (Principal),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Fisk,  Pauline,  Washington  Heights  School,  Swarthmore.  Pa. 

Fister,  George  E.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Fitzgerald,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fitzpatrick,  Mrs.  Florence  Baillie  (language,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Flagg,  Helen  J.,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Flaherty,  Ellen  H.  (Secretary),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester. 

Flatley.  Anna  M.,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Flatley.  M.  Stella  (Head  Teacher),  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay.  Wis. 

Fliehman,  Mary  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Fletcher,  Katharine  (history  and  literature),  Clarke  School,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Flowers,  Thomas,  North  Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Flynn,  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Foley,  Julia  A.  (manual),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

FoUett,  Mary  L.,  Ph.  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fonner,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Forrest,  Margaret  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Forrester,  T.  C.  (intellectual  department  and  manual  training) ,  Mon- 
tana School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Forsythe,*Lena  P.,  B.  A.  (articulation,  oral),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fosdick,  Charles  P.  (gardening),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Foster,  Rachel  E.  (manual),  Kansas  School.  Olathe,  Kans. 

Fowler,  Frances  E.,  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fox,  Thomas  Francis,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (Senior  Assistant  and  Librarian), 
New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  John  (painting).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Francis,  Mrs.  W.  (sewing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Francois  de  Sales,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fran^ois-Xavier,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fran9oise  de  Chantal,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Frank,  Henry,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Frazey,  Alice  B.,  B.  A.,  Stevens  Point  School.  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Freck,  Katherine  E.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York 

Freeman,  Samuel  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Friedman,  Rhea  R.,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  III. 

Frierson,  James  M.  (manual  department  and  printing).  South  Caro- 
lina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring,   S.   C. 

Fritz,  I.  (cooking),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Fritz,  Katherine  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Fuller,  Priscilla  A.,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Fuller,  Sarah  (Principal),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fullington,  Angeline  B.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Funk,  Mary  L.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gabrielli,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Gaillard,  Theresa  Elizabeth,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Carolina  Institu- 
tion, Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 
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Gale,  Edward  P.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Gale,  Lavinia.  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gallaudet,  Edward  Miner,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  (President;  moral  and  poli- 
tical science).  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Galliver,  Ix)uise  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gamble,  Mattie  B.,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Hannah  I..  Appleton  School.  Appleton,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Isaac  B.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Garfield,  Lena  G.  (sloyd),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Garrett,  Edward  H.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  physical  culture), 
Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Garrett,  Mary  S.  (Principal),  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gartrell,  Mary,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Gaston,  Cambria  (manual).  Mississippi  Institution,  JacksoA,  Miss. 

Gaston,  W.  B.  (manual,  colored  department),  Tennessee  School,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Gaw,  Albert  C,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.  (history,  English,  and  articulation), 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gaw,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  (articulation),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gaw,  Lewis  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton.  Mo. 

Gawith,   Frances  W.    (Teacher-in-charge,   intermediate  department), 
Clarke  School,  Northampton.  Mass. 

Gcbhardt,  Emma  W.,  Milwaukee  School.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Geddes,  James  T.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Gent,  Edna  D.  (kindergarten),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

George,  Dudley  Webster,  M.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville, 

Georges,  Sister  Albert  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gerend,  Rev.  M.  M.  (Superintendent), St.  John's  Institute.  St.  Francis, 
Wis. 

Germanus,   Sister  M.,   Le  Couteulx  St.    Mar\''s   Institution,    Buffalo. 

Gervase,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Gethings,  Mary  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution.  West  Chester.  N.  Y. 

Gibbs,  F.  h.  (tailoring),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gibson,  Agnes  A.  (articulation),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Gil>son,  Ann  M.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Honiney,  W.  V'a. 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  (dressmaking),  Rhode  Island  Institute.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Gielow,  Rev.  William,  B.  A.   (Superintendent;  religious  instruction), 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Institution,  North  Detroit.  Mich. 

Gilbert,  Charles  H.  (carpentry  and  sloyd),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bhiffs, 

Gilkey.  Benjamin  T.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gillespie,  Frances  E.  (Principal),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
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Gillett,  Alma  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Gillett,  Charles  P.  (Superintendent),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Girdler,  Carrie  W.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Glenn,  Frances  L.   (Supervising  Principal,  oral  work),  Indiana  Insti- 
tution, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Goddard,  Josephine  L.  (speech  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Godwin,  Arthur  J.  (printing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa, 

Goggin,  Anne  Page  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Golden,  Etta  M.,  Sheboygan  School,  Shelx)ygan,  Wis. 

Gorapertz,  Anita,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Gonzaga,  Rev.  Mother  Agnes  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute, 
South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Goodhue,  Grace  A.,  Ph.  B.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department) 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Goodloe,  Nannie  (sewing),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Goodspeed,  Esther,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Goodwin,    Edward    McK.,    M.    A.    (Superintendent),    North   Carolina 
School.    Morgan  ton,    N.   C. 

Goodwin,  James  (manual),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Gordon,  Miss  C.  L.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Gordon,  E.  L.  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Gordon,  F.  M.  (negro  department),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring.  Ga. 

Gordon,  Kathalena  W.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gordon,  Mary  L.,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Gorman,  Kate  (sewing),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Goucher,  L.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Goveia,  Samuel  (shoemaking) .  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Gowsell,  Hattie  H.  (domestic  science),  Ontario  Institution.  Belleville. 

Grady,  Theodore,  B,  L,,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Graham,  John  A.   (carpentry  and  painting),  Texas  School,  Austin. 

Graham,  W.  T.  J,  (carpentry).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Granger,  Audria  J.,  B.  A,  (oral).  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Graves,  Cora,   Milwaukee  School,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gray,  Mabel  H.   (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Gray,  W.  F.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Grear,  Inez  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Greaves,  Martha  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Green,  Elizabeth  T.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Green,   Grace   G.    (physical   training),    Pennsylvania    Institution,    Mt 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Green.  Lettie  C.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville, Ky. 

Green,  Mildred,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Greener,  Augustus  B.  (intermediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  0 
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Gale,  Edward  P.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Gale,  Lavinia,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gallaudet,  Edward  Miner,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  (President;  moral  and  poli- 
tical science),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Galliver,  Louise  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gamble,  Mattie  B.,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Hannah  I..  Appleton  School,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Isaac  B.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Garfield,  Lena  G.  (sloyd),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Garrett,  Edward  H.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  physical  culture), 
Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Garrett,  Mary  S.  (Principal),  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gartrell,  Mary,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Gaston,  Cambria  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Gaston,  W.  B.  (manual,  colored  department),  Tennessee  School,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Gaw,  Albert  C,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.  (history,  English,  and  articulation), 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington,   D.  C. 

Gaw,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  (articulation),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gaw,  Lewis  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gawith,   Frances  W.    (Teacher-in-charge,   intermediate  department), 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Gebhardt,  Emma  W.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Geddes,  James  T.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Gent,  Edna  D.  (kindergarten),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

George,  Dudley  Webster,  M.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville, 

Georges,  Sister  Albert  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gerend,  Rev.  M.  M.  (Superintendent) ,  St.  John^s  Institute,  St.  Francis, 
Wis. 

Germanus,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.   Mary's  Institution,   Buffalo. 

Gervase,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gethings,  Mary  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Gibbs,  F.  L.  (tailoring),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gibson,  Agnes  A.  (articulation),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Gibson,  Ann  M.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  (dressmaking),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Gielow,  Rev.  William,  B.  A.   (Superintendent;  religious  instruction), 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Institution,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gilbert,  Charles  H.  (carpentry  and  sloyd),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Gilkey,  Benjamin  T.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gillespie,  Frances  E.  (Principal),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
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Gillett,  Alma  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Gillett,  Charles  P.  (Superintendent),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Girdler.  Carrie  W.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Glenn,  Frances  L.  (Supervising  Principal,  oral  work),  Indiana  Insti- 
tution. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Goddard,  Josephine  L.  (speech  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School, 
Tk>ston,  Mass. 

Godwin,  Arthur  J.  (printing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa, 

Goggin,  Anne  Page  (oral),  Texas  School.  Austin,  Texas. 

Golden,  Etta  M.,  Sheboygan  School,  Shelx)ygan,  Wis. 

Gompertz,  Anita.  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Gonzaga,  Rev.  Mother  Agnes  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute, 
South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Goodhue,  Grace  A.,  Ph.  B.   (grade  work,  intermediate  department) 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Goodloe,  Nannie  (sewing),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Goodspeed,  Esther,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Goodwin,   Edward    McK.,    M.    A.    (Superintendent),    North   Carolina 
School,    Morganton,    N.   C. 

Goodwin,  James  (manual),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Gordon,  Miss  C.  L.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Gordon,  E.  L.  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Gordon,  F.  M.  (negro  department),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Gordon,  Kathalena  W.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gordon,  Mary  L.,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School.  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Gorman,  Kate  (sewing),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Goucher,  L.,  Halifax  Institution.  Halifax,  N,  S. 

Goveia,  Samuel  (shoemaking) .  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Gawsell,  Hattie  H.  (domestic  science),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Grady,  Theodore,  B.  L.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

Graham,  John  A.   (carpentry  and  painting),  Texas  School,  Austin. 

Graham,  W.  T.  J.  (carpentry).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Granger.  Audria  J.,  B,  A,  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Graves,  Cora,   Milwaukee  School,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Gray,  Mabel  H.   (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Gray,  W.  F.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Grear,  Inez  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Greaves,  Martha  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>'. 

Green,  Elizabeth  T.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Green,   Grace  G.   (physical  training),   Pennsylvania   Institution,    Mt, 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Green,  Lettie  C.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville, Ky. 

Green,  Mildred,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Greener,  Augustus  B.  (intermediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O 
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Greener,  Louise  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gregory,  Harriet  (kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington   Heights,    New   York,    N.    Y. 

Gregory,  Seth  W.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Griffin,  Mary  E.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Griffin,  Patrick  (shoemaking,)  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Griffiths,  John  (agriculture).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Grimes,  Katherine  (Head  Teacher),  Racine  School,  Racine,  W^is. 

Grimes,  Mary  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Grimes,  Olivia  B.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Grimm,  M.  Agnes,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Grimmet,  Dosia  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gross,  Henry,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grow,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Grow,  Charles  M.,  Sr.  (retired,  1901),  Danville,  Ky. 

Grow,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grow,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Gruver,  Cotk  Elizabeth  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Gruver,  Elbert  A.,  B.  A.  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Institution 
for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gruver,  Minnie,  B.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Guinness,  Stella  S.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Gustin,  Eva  I.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa* 

Haesler,  Helen  M.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Hagerty,  Thomas,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  physical  culture), 
Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hagyard,  M.  Eva.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hall,  Charlotte,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  physical  culture), 
Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Hall,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hall,  Harriet  C.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Herold  M.  (printing),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Hall,  Jennie  F.  (art  and  drawing),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Hall,  Margaret  (dressmaking  and  sewing),  Manitoba  Institution, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Hall.  Percival,  M.  A.  (applied  mathematics  and  pedagogy  and  in  charge 
department  of  articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Halpen,  Rosa  H.  (number  and  language).  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Halse,  George  W.  (manual),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Halsted,  Robert  (physical  culture),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
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Hamaker,  Marion  F.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hamilton,  Harriet  E.  (retired),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  Margaret  A.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hamilton,  Thomas  (cabinet-making),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Hammond,  Almira,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Hammond,  Ethelwyn  M.  (blind-deaO,  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hammond,  Henry  C,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Kansas  School,  Olathe- 

Hammond,  Winifred,  M.  A.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hancock, *E.  Frances  (oral).  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Hancock,  Sudie  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Handley,  Jayne  L.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Hanmer,  Stella  B.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hansell,  J.  W.  (Principal),  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Harbert,  H.  M.  (printing),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Hardy,  Nora  (sewing  and  fancy  work),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Harkness,  Mrs.  Mollie  (cooking).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Harley,  Bessie  B.  (gymnastics),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harman,  Augusta  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

Harmon,  May  (general  housework),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harper,  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Harper,  Ruth  A.  (gymnastics),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Harrell,  Mrs.  F.  A.  (intermediate),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin. 

Harris,  L.  Isabel.  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Harris,  N.  Lee  (leather  work),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth  (plain  sewing).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hart,  Alice  V.  (dressmaking),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvey.  Annie  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Harwood,  Mattie  P.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Haupt,  Hermine  M.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Hausman,  Grerritt  (carpentry),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hawkins,  Olive  (kindergarten),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hay,  Kate  E.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Hayden.  Mary  (ironing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Haynes.  Carrie  A.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Haynes,  Mabel  L.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Hays,  A.  D.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney.  W.  Va. 

Heck,  M.  (shoemaking) ,  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Hecker,  Edward  J.  (printing.  Supervising  Teacher,  industrial  depart- 
ment), Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Hedrick,  Maude  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 

Hefflybower,  Mamie  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Heizer,  Evelyn  B.  (Supemsing  Principal,  primary  grades),  Indiana 
Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hendee,  Ida  G.  (intermediate),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Hendershot,  Lina,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Henderson,  Carrie  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Clara  (domestic  science).  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 

Henderson,  David  (shoemaking) ,  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Henderson,  Mattie  D.,  B.  A.  (kindergarten),  Arkansas  Institute. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Hendricks,  Anna  (manual,  academic),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 

Hendricks,  Ernest  J.,  B.  A. (manual  department  and  printing),  Florida 
Institute,  St.  Augustine. 

Henne,  Ezra  S.,  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Hennigan,  L.  L.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Louisiana  Institute, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Herdman,  Pearl  W.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Herman,  Mrs.  Kate  S.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Herold,  Otto  C.  (drawing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hersinger,  J.  (shoemaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Hesley,  Augustus  (printing),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Hess,  Carrie  M.  (cookery  and  doipestic  science),  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hess,  Elizabeth  (cooking  and  sewing),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Hicks,  Mrs.  Anna  (sewing),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Hiii,  C.  H.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  Pinckney,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hill,  Marion  C,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hill,  Martha  M..  Bay  City  School,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Hilliard,  Ethel  M.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hillman,  Edith  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hilton,  Andrew  J.  (shoemaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hinchman,  Elizabeth  (domestic  science),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Hine,  Lola  C.  (kindergarten  industrial  work) ,  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hinkell,  Harry  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making).  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hisey,  Nora  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hobart,  Ahnira  I.,  B.  S.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
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Hobart,  Elsa  L.   (arithmetic,  language,  and  reading),  Horace    Mann 

School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hobart,  Kate  F.  (language,  reading,  and  manual  training),  Horace  Mann 

School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hockensmith,  Frances,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 
Hodges,  Amy  M.,  Maine  School,  Portland.  Me. 

Hodgson.  Edwin  A.,  M.  A.  (printing),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hoeffler,  Anna  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hofsteater,   H.   McP.    (manual  department  and  printing),   Alabama 

School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Hoge,  Leslie  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Holden,  A.  N.,  San  Francisco  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Holden,  Mrs.  Jennie  Bright  (Principal),  San  Francisco  School,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Holland,  Mrs.  E.  H.  (primary),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Texas. 
Holland,  W.  H.  (Superintendent) ,  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin. 
Hollo  way,  Frank  C,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluflfs. 
Holz,  Otto  (baking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Hook,  Belle  M.  (manual  training),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Hooper,  Elizabeth,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Hoopes,  Mary  C.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Hoover,  Susan  C,  B.  A.  (cooking),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hopkins,  Margaret  (in  charge  speech  department),  Arkansas  Institute, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Hotchkiss,  J.  Burton,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (history  and  English),  Gallaudet 

College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Houghton,  Louis  A.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville. 
Houser,  Bessie,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Howard,  Carrie  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Howard,  Essie  Belle  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Howchin,  Maud  Z.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Hower,  Harry  (baking),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Howson,  James  W.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hoxie,  EUzabeth  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Hubbard,  Paul  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Hubbard,  Willis  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Huber,  Louise,  B.  A.,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Huddle,  Nannie  Z.  (art),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Hufford,  Josephine,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Huggard,  Amy  L.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Hughes,  Winifred,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  W^est  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Humphreys,  Evelyn,  M.  A.,  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Humphreys,  Wm.  W.  (deaf-blind),  Arkansas  Institute,   Little   Rock. 
Humphrc^viUe,    Robert    B.,    Institution    for    Improved    Instruction 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hunsicker,  Agnes  E.  (cooking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Hunt,  Ethel  A.   (grade   work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Hunt,  Lyman  M.  (geography,  history,  and  industrial),  South  Dakota 

School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  L.  M.  (sewing),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Hunter,  Elizabeth  C.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Colimibus,  O. 
Hunter,  M.  J.  (cooking).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Hunter,  William  S.,  B.  A.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Hurd,  Adeline  M.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  FUnt,  Mich. 
Hurd,  Mrs.  Anna  C,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Hurd,  Edwin  G.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 
Hurley,  Margaret  (Head  Teacher),  Wausau  School,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Huseby,  Susie  (sewing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Ignace  de  Loyola,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
I  jams,  Mary  H.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
I  jams,  Mollie  M.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Ingram,  Monroe,  (negro  department),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Ingram,  H.  L.,  Ontario  Institution,  BelleviUe,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Irish,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.,  B.  A.,  La  Crosse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Irma,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Irvin,  John  M.,  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Irvine,  Sarah  K.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Jackson,  Lena  V.  (sewing) ,  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 
Jacques,  OUve  M.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn, 
James,  Ada,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Jameson,  Annie  E.  (articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Jameson,  Dollie  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Jamison,  Mrs.  M.  S.  (dressmaking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Jansen,  Anna  (ironing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Jastremski,  Ernestine  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Jean  de  Dieu,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Jenkins,  Alice,  New  London  School,  New  London,  Wis. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Isabel  V.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talledega,  Ala. 
Jenkins,  Margaret  (kindergarten),   Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Jenkins,  Weston,  M.  A.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Jensen,  John  Charles  (woodwork),  California  Institution,    Berkeley. 
Jeremia,  Sister  M.  (advanced  articulation),  St.  John's  Institute.   St. 

Francis,  Wis. 
Jemigan,  J.  H.  (shoemaking) ,  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Jewell,  Ella  B..,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  I^ke,  N.  D. 
Jewell,  Grace  M.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Joanna,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Johnson,  A.,  Halifax  Institution.  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Johnson, ''Annie  L.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Johnson,  A.  J.  (shoemaking) ,  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Texas. 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  (bookkeeping),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Johnson,  Fanny  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Johnson,  George  T.  (printing).  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone- 

Johnson,  Mrs.  George  T.  (tailoring).  Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malone.  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Joseph  H.,M.  A.  (Principal),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Johnson,  J.  L.  (woodworking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Johnson,  Kathryn  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 
Johnson,  Laura,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Johnson,  Richard  Otto  (Superintendent),  Indiana  Institution,  Indiana- 

apolis.  Ind. 
Johnson,  S.  J.,  B.  A.  (aural),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Johnson,  W.  S.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Johnston.   Effie,  Chicago   Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Johnston,  Lucy  M.  (handicraft),  North  Caroline  School,  Morganton. 
Joice;    Bradley    S.    (manual  training),  Maryland   School  for  Colored' 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Joiner,  Enfield,  B.  A.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Jones,  Clarence  R.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Eleanor  P.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Jones,  Eleanor  P.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Jones,  Elizabeth  Ogwen  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Jones,  John  W.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 
Jones,  Mabel  Kingsley  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Jones,  Margaret  E.,  St.  Joseph*s  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Mary  (manual,  colored  department),  Tennessee  School,   Knox- 

ville,  Tenn. 
Jones,  Mary  G,  (applied  arts),  Reno  Margulies  School.  New  York,  N.  Y- 
Jones,  Nannie  M.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Jones,    Stephen  Clarence  (manual  department  and  printing),  Virginia 

School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Jones,   Susie  E.   (manual),  Western    Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Jones,  W.  D.  (shoemaking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Jones,  William  G.,  M.  A.,  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Jordan,  Ella  C.  (Assistant  Principal;  history),  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Jordan,  Mrs.  Helen  R.  (deaf-blind),  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Jacksonville,  111. 
Jordan.  W.  A.  (art),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Joslyn,  Adele  (sloyd  and  drawing),  Northern  New  York  Institution 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Jutt.  August  (manual,  primary),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 
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Kacheler,  Willis  S.  (carpentry),  Western  New  York  Institution.Roches- 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Kane,  James  C,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Karcher,  G.  (carpentry  and  woodwork),  North  Carolina  School,  Mor- 
ganton,  N.  C. 

Kaufman,  Fred,  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Kearney,  Alfred  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Keefer,  Mazie  S.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Keeler,  Mrs.  Rosa,  Ashtabula  School.  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Keene,  E.  L.  (printing),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kehoe,  Ida  B.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Keller,  M.  H.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  West  Va. 

Kellogg,,  Elizabeth  B.  (arithmetic  and  language,  manual).  South 
Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Kelly,  Susan,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kemp,  Elmo  V.  (printing),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Kennedy,  John  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Kennedy,  Mary  Alma  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn. X.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Nannie  C,  Dayton  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Kennewell,  Lina  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Kenney,  Elsie  L.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Kennison,  S.  Helen,  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverley,  Mass. 

Kent,  Eliza  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Kern,  Fred  (carpentry),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,   N.  Y. 

Kerr,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Kerr,  Susie  (cooking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Ketel,  John  (carpentry  and  farm  work),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Key,  J.  A.  (cabinet-making),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Kidder,  Katherine  B.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York. 

Kiesel,  Theodore  A.,  B.  Ph.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kiesel,  Mrs.  Theodore  A.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kilpatrick,  Mary  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Kilpatrick,  Walter  M.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

King,  Ada  W.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

King,  Annie  (sewing),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

King,  Clyde  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

King,  Mrs.  Emma  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

King.  Jennette  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa- 
King,  Katherin3,  M.  E.  L.  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

King,  Katherine,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

King,   Mabel,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

King,  Marian  (oral),  Minnesota,  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

King,  Sibelle  de  F.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
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King,  S.  W.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Arkansas  Institute, 
Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Kinnaird,  Sarah  M.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Kinsley,  Grace  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Kinsley,  Ida  B.  (manual,  primary),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 

KirkhufT,  Jacob  D.,  M.  A.  (arithmetic,  advanced  department),  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kirkpatrick,  Anna  B.,  M.  S.  (primary),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha. 

Kirkpatrick,  Helen  F.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

ICirkpatrick, 'Sallic  (sewing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Kirtland,  Mrs.  M.  A.  (sewing),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Kiscaden,  Annie  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Klein,  Jacob  (tailoring),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 

Klopfer,  Rev.  Stephen  (Christian  doctrine),  St.  John's  Institute, 
St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Knickerbocker.  Mary  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Knight.  Emma  F.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Knisely,  Nora  Belle,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Knowles,  Mabelle.  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Knox,  Emma  D.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Kosik,  Felix  (shoemaking) ,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Kranzusch,  Clara  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kribs,  H.  Ray,  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Kristensen,  Leone  C,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kupfer,  Walter  S.  (physical  training),  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kuss,  Louis  (baking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Laack,  Clara  M.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lackey,  Clara  M.,  Ix>s  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lackey.  Lillian  B.  (intermediate).  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Rufus  H.  (Principal  colored  department),  Arkansas  Insti- 
tute, Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Lamont,  Nancy  C,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

La  Motto.  Edith  M.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction.  New  York. 

Lamson,  Cloa  G.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lang.  Edward  J.  (carpentry),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Lang.  William  (shoemaking  and  harness-making),  Missouri  School, 
Fulton,  Mo. 

Lange,  Paul,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School.  Delavan,  Wis. 

Larsen,  Fred.  C.  (printing),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Larson,  Lars  M.,  B.  A.,  Santa  F6.  N.  M. 

Larson,  Nephi  (carpentry).  Utah  School,  Ogden.  Utah. 

La  Rue,  Ida  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

La  Rue,  Miss  S.  J.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
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Lashbrook,  Charles  L.  (printing),  Central  New  York  Institution.  Rome. 

Lathrop,  Bessie  S.  (wood-carving),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 

Lathrop,  Susanne  (drawing),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Lawrence,  S.  H.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Layton,  Ninette  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Leabo,  Effie  (drawing),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Leadbetter,  Ruth  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Lee,  Jennie  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Leigh,  Mary  G.,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Leocadia,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

L^n  le  Grand,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Leonard,  Bessie  N.  (Teacher-in-charge,  primary  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Leonard,  Eleanor  C,  B.  A.  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke 

School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Le  Prince,  Gabriella  Marie  (industrial  and  technical  art).  New  York 

Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lerch,  Maria  (physical  culture),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Leu,  Barbara  C.  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Leverett,  Amm^e  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lewis,  Emily  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Lewis,  Mattie,  West  Houston  St.,  Sherman,  Texas. 
Libby.  Mabel  J.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Lillard,  Sadie  (oral  department  and  physical  culture),  Montana  School, 

Boulder,  Mont. 
Lilley,  Thomas  (bookbinding),  Columbus  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lima,  Sister  Mary  Rose  de,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Lindstrom,  Thure  L.,  B.  A.,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Linn,  Georgina,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Linthicum,  John  (shoemaking) ,  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Livingston,  Bertha  (librarian),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Lloyd,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Lloyd,  Mildred  (blind-deaf),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Lloyd,  Rowland  B.,  B.  A.,  New  Jersey  School.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Lloyd,  W.  H.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Locklier,  A.  B.  (shoemaking),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring. 
Long,  J.  Schuyler,  M.  A.  (Head  Teacher,  academic  and  intermediate 

grades),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Long.  Littleton  A.,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake.  N.  D. 
Long,  Margaret  A.,  (intermediate  oral)  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 
Long,  Morris  T.  (manual,  colored  department),  Kentucky  School,  Dan- 
ville, Ky, 
Long,  Nora  V.  (primary  oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Loughbridgc,  Mary  J.  (general  housework).  Institution  for  Improved 

Instruction,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
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Lourdes,  Sister  M.,  LeCk)uteiilx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y. 

Lowrey,  Frances  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn, 

Lucas,  Frances  (speech  and  speech-reading,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lucas,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Lucy,  Sister  M.  (carving,  sewing,  and  basket- wea ving) ,  St.  John's  In- 
stitute, St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Ludwig,  A.  L.  (shoemaking) ,  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lung.  Louise  M.  (primary  English  and  cooking),  Western  New  York 
Institution,  Rochester,   N.  Y. 

Luscombe,  Alice  M.  (physical  culture),  Illinois  School,  JacksonviUe,  111. 

Lutz,  Ida  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  CJolumbus,  Ohio. 

Lyle,  Elizabeth  R.,  Danville,  Ky. 

Lyle,  Mary  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Lyne,  Mary  McDowell  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Lyon,  Ada  (deaf-blind),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lyon,  Gertrude  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Lyons,  Patrick  Joseph,  B.  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester. 

McBrayer,  Oscar  E.  (farming  and  gardening),  North  Carolina  School, 

Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 
McCafferty,  Nellie  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School.  Columbus,  O. 
McCarthy,  Alfred  P.  (printing),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
McCaughey,  Grace  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
McClar>',  Addie,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
McClellan.  Frances,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
McClellan,  Grace  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
McClelland,  Mary  (oral).  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
McClure,  Mrs.  Carrie  J.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
McClure,  George  M.,  M.  A.  (manual  and  printing),  Kentucky  Institu- 
tion, Danville.  Ky. 
McConnell,  J.  W.  (painting),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
McCord,   Jeannette   Hope   (oral),   Western   Pennsylvania   Institution. 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

McCormick.  M.  L.  E.  (sewing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

McCowen,  Mary  (Principal),  Chicago  Day-Schools.  Chicago,  111. 

McCoy.  T.  P.  (woodwork),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring.  Ga. 

McCray,    William    E.    (blacksmithing   and    wagon-making),    Missouri 
School.   Fulton,  Mo. 

McCue,  D.  C.  (Assistant  Superintendent),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

McC^ully,  May  S.,  Wright  Oral  School.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mc Daniel,  Nettie  (Supervising  Teacher,  oral  department),  Virginia 
School,  Staunton,  Va. 

McDennid,  D.  W.  (Principal),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

McDonald,  Alex.  C.  (carpentry),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
McDonald,  James  (carpentry),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
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McEntee,  Elizabeth  (shirt-making),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
McEvoy,  Sarah  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  Fordham.  N.  Y. 
MacFarlane,  Etta  E..  Saginaw  School,  Saginaw.  Mich. 
Macfarlane,  Jessie,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
McGee,  Mattie  (dressmaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
McGill,   Margaret  S.   (Director,   kindergarten  and  articulation).   New 

York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McGoodwin,  Josie  May,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
McGourty,  Mar}',  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
McGrath.  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
McGrath,  Nellie,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
McGregor,  Robert  P.,  M.  A.  (high  school).  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 
Mcllvain,  E.  J.  (manual),  Kansas  School.  Olathe,  Kans. 
Mcllvane.  John  Add.,  Jr.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Mclntire.  Daisy  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Maclntyre,  Mary  B.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McKee.  Margaret  V.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
McKee,  Noble  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.   (Superintendent),  Missouri  School, 

Fulton.  Mo. 
McKee,   William   F.    (shoemaking) ,  Northern  New  York  Institution. 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
McKeen,  Fannie  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,   Mass. 
McKinley,  Mae  Belle,  Oklahoma  School.  Guthrie,  Okla. 
McKinley.  Frances  (manual).  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
McKoy,  T.  P.  (woodworking),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
McLane.  Willie  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Florida  School,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla. 
McLaughlin.    Clayton,    Ph.    B.    (mathematics).    Western    New    York 

Institution.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
McLendon.  Mrs.  Vaiden  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
McLeod.  Ida,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q.,  Canada. 
MacNair.  Sarah  H.,  Milwaukee  School.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
McNamar,  Mary,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
MacNees,  Ellen,  Racine  School.  Racine.  Wis. 

McPhee.  James  (shoemaking) ,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
McSherry,  Eliza  S.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Mack.  I^ura  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mackay.  Annie,  B.  A.,  Halifax  Institution.  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Magan,  Philomena  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Magennis,  Thomas  (Superintendent),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
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Maher,  Henry  (barbering),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Mahoney,  Catherine,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John.  X.  B. 

Malone,  Mary,   Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Mandell,  Annie  S.  (cooking),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Mann,  Matthew  R.  (Assistant  Superintendent,  in  charge  of  colored 
department),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Manning,  Arthur  Clarence.  M.  A.  (language,  history,  and  geography, 
advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mansfield,  Mary  P..  B.  A.  (oral),  American  School.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marbut.  Musa,  M.  A.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marcella,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  Mater  Consilii   Institution,   St.   I>ouis. 

Marchant,  Ethel  M.,  Ironwood  School,  Iron  wood,  Mich. 

Marcosson,  Mrs.  Belle  L.  (manual).  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 

Marcosson.  Max.  N.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 

Margulies,  Mrs.  A.  Reno  (Principal),  Reno  Margulies  Schoool,  New  York. 

Marie  de  Ronsecours,  Sister  (knitting).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  de  1' Ascension.  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  des  Neiges.  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  du  Bon  ('^onseil,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie- Adeline,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie- Adelphe,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie- Agathange,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q 

Marie-Albine,  Sister  (Superior).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie-Anne,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie-C<51este,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution.  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Marie-El^norc.  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Marie-Ignace.  Sister,  (weaving),  Female  Institution.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie-L^onille,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution.  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Marie-Nazaire.  Sister  (sewing).  Female  In.stitution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie-Theresa.  Sister  (knitting).  Female  Institution.  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Marie-Victor,  Sister  (mattress-making),  Female  Institution,  Montreal- 

Markley,  Edwin,  (Physical  Director).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Marr,  Annie,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Marr.  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Marsh.  Rose  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Marshall,  William  N.  (manual).  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Martin,  M  A.  (colored  department).  Arkansas  Institute.  Little  Rock. 

Martin,  Catherine  E.,  Chicago  Daj'-Schools,  Chicago.  111. 

Martin,  George  D.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  Mary  L.  (oral),  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  111. 

Martin,  Paul  H.,  M.  A..  Idaho  School,  Boise.  Ida. 

Martin  de  I'Ascension,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Martina.  Sister  Miry  (sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Masd. 

Martina,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Marvin,  Maude  Inez,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Sister  (Principal),  Xotre  Dame  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Blary  Theresa,  Sister  (knitting),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mashbum,  Arthur  G.  (Superintendent),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Mason,  Ernest  (carpentry,  wood-carving,  etc.),  Mackay  Institution. 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Mathers,  John  (sloyd  and  carpentry),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

Mathia,  Sister  M.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis.  Wis. 

Mathilde  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (Assistant  Superior;  art).  Female 
Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mavson,  Marjorie  (oral),  American  School.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Matthias,  Sister  M.  Agnes,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution.  Buffalo. 

Maughan,  Elizabeth.  B.  S.  (domestic  science),  Utah  School,  Ogden. 

Maurice,  Sister  M.  (primary).  St.  John's  Institute.  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Maxted,  Harryette  A.,  Elyria  School.  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Mayer,  Wm.  (painting  and  paper-hanging),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus- 

Mayne,  Delle  (oral).  Texas  School.  Austin.  Texas. 

Maywood,  Margaret  P.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Medcraft.  Mollie  (manual).  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Mehling,  Michael  (field  music).  New  York  Institution.  Washington 
Heights.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meier,  Lewis  (tailoring).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Meigs,  M.  Louise  (geography).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Meldrum,  Kate  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Menefee,  Martha  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Menzemer,  Herbert  J.,  M.  A.  (mathematics),  Iowa  School,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Huldah  R.  J.  (art),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Merrill,  Anna  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Blufifs. 

Metzger.  Albert  (gardening) ,  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heigh tfi. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meyer.  H.  W.  (geography,  history,  physiology,  language,  articulation, 
arithmetic.)  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Michaels,  Mrs.  Mary  (manual).  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Mier,  Alma  de.  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mihm,  L.  W.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Miller,  Charles  M.  (manual,  colored  department).  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tution. Cedar  Springs.  S.  C. 

Miller,  John  C.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School.  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Linda  K.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Miller,  Miss  M.  K.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Miller.  Myrtle  I.,  Mackay  Institution.  Montreal.  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Miller.  Robert  C,  B.  L.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton, 
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Milligan,  Laurence  E.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Montana  School,  Boul- 
der, Mont. 

Minahan,  Daisy  (Head  Teacher),  Platteville  School,  Platteville.  Wis. 

Minter,  Matthew  (shoemaking) .  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  Til. 

Mirriellees,  Ruchiel  A.,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Mitchel',  A.  F.    (house  painting  and  decoration),  Ijouisiana  Institute, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mitschka,  Thomas  (tailoring^  Arkansas  Jnstitut«,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Moffat,  Lizzie  (articulation),  California  Institution,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

Molldrem,  Andrew  Olaus  B.,  B.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Monro,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  J.  (speech  and  voice  training),  Horace  Mann 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Montgomery,  Eudora,  Chicago  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Morgan,  Charlotte  Louise  (Principal),  Oakland  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Morrice,  Alex.,  Jr.  (shoemaking),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Morris,  Henry  S.  (leather  work),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Morris,  Mabel  M.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Morris,  Minnie  E.,  B.  A.,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Morrison,  J.  Stuart,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Morrow,  N.  Field,  B.  A.  (manual,  primary) ,  Indiana  Institution,  India- 
napolis, Ind. 

Morse,  Anna  (Head  Teacher),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Moses.    Thomas   L.    (Superintendent),   Tennessee   School,    Knoxville. 

Mosher,  M.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

Mott,  Alice  J.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (manual).  Minnesota  School,  Faribault, 

Mumford,  Edward  F.,  M.  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Munsell,  Anna  O.  (sloyd),  American  School.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Murphy,  J.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax.  N.  S.,  Canada. 

Murphy,  Margaret  J..  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Murphy,  W.  F.  (shoemaking),  Arkansas  Institute.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Murphy,  Whitley  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Murray,  Elizabeth  D.,  Superior  School,  West  Superior,  Wis. 

Murray,  May  (art),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 

Mutch,  Caroline  S.   (articulation),   New  England  Industrial  School, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Myer,  Helen,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Myers,  Ivy  J.,  Mound  City,  Kans. 

Myers.  Lewis  (industrial).  West  Virginia  School.  Romney.  W.  Va. 

Neesam,  Frederick  J.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Neill.  Lily  D.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Nesbit,  Edith  B.  (Supervising  Teacher),  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
st nir  lion,  New  York. 
Nesbitt,  Louise  (cooking).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
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Ostermyer,  Ida  H.,  Antigo  School.  Antigo.  Wis. 

Owen,  C.  C.  (carpentry),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Owen,  Helen  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction.  New  York. 

Paddleford,  Mrs.  L.  (colored  department),  Kentucky  School,  Danville. 
Paddock.    Amy    (dressmaking).    New   York   Institution,    Washington 

Heights,    New   York,    N.    Y. 
Page,  Delia  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Superior  School,  West  Superior,  Wis. 
Page,  Judith  R.  (sewing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick.  Md. 
Painter,  C.  A.  (printing).  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  I^ke,  N.  D. 
Palm,   Elnora  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Palmer.  Grace  F.  (drawing).  Western  New  York  Institution.  Rochester. 
Palmer,  L.  Arthur,  B.  A..  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Palmer,  Patti  (oral),  Missouri  School.  Fulton,  Mo. 
Pardoe,  Thos.  (barbering),  Utah  School.  Ogden.  Utah. 
Park,  Mabel  M.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Parker,  Edna  M.  (industries).  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Parker,  John  S.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Parker,  Mary  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Parry,   J.    H.    (carpentry  and   cabinet-making),   Nebraska   Institute, 

Omaha.  Neb. 
Patrick,  Annie  L..  Maine  School,  Portland.  Me. 
Patterson,  Hettie  I.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Patterson,   Robert,   M.   A..   Litt.    D.    (Principal  school   department), 

Ohio  Institution.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Payne,  Delia  (colored  department).  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Pearson,  Gustav  (blacksmithing).  Minnesota  School.  Faribault,  Minn 
Peck,  Fayetta,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School.  Scran  ton.  Pa. 
Peet.  Elizal)eth  (English  and  I'^tin).  Gallaudet  College;  (articulation), 

Kendall  School,  W^ashington,  D.  C. 
Pennell,  Elvira  G..  I^a  Crosse  School.  La  Crosse.  Wis. 
Perkins.  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (manual).  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Perr>'.  Charles  S.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Peterson,  Jacob  (blacksmithing),  Utah  School.  Ogden.  Utah. 
Peterson,  Peter  N.,  B.  A.  (sloyd).  Minnesota  School,  Faribault.  Minn. 
Peterson,  Sophie  (dressmaking).   Minnesota  School.  Faribault.  Minn. 
Pettapiece,  Lauretta  E.,  Milwaukee  School.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Pettibone,  Nora.  Wright  Oral  School.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pfuetze,  Anna  (domestic  science).  Kansas  School.  Olathe,  Kans. 
Phillips,  Hiram  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  BlufTs,  Iowa. 
Philomena,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph.  Mass. 
Pickering,  Nellie  W.  (kindergarten),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Pleadwell,  Amy  M.  (drawing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston.  Mass. 
Plouer.  Alice  M.  (Librarian),  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  III. 
Pollard,  Nannie  A.,  M.  S.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
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Pope,  William  E.  (printing),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Porter,  Mrs.  Frances  H.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Porter,  George  S.  (printing),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Porter,  Sarah  Harvey,  M.  A.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Posey,  Lillie.  B.  S.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Postel,  Adelaide  (dressmaking) .  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Pottle,  Abby  G.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Pound,  Lester  W.  (shoemaking) .  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Powers,  Hiram  (drawing  and  sloyd),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Priscille,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Proctor,  Maggie  Neel,  Aurora  School,  Aurora,  111. 

Purtell,  Mary  Josephine  (Assistant  Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute^ 
West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Putnam,  George  H.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Pybas,  Adelaide  H.,  M.  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution^ 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Quack,  Charles  (tin-work),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Quinn,  Josephine  F.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Quinn,  William  (carpentry  and  wood- work), North  Carolina  Institution, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Quitmeyer,  Henry  August,  M.  A.  (Bible  stories,  language,  arithmetic 

articulation),  EvangeHcal  Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Raab,  Ethel,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Race,  Efiie  J.  (domestic  science),  lUinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Ransom,  Shirley  C.  (farming),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Ray,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Raymond,  Lu  Emma,  B.  Lit.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Read,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Read,  Elmer  D.,  M.  A.  (advanced) ,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Read,  Frank,  Sr.,  M.  A.  (retired),  Jacksonville,  111. 

Read,  Frank,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Read,   Nancy  B.  (primary,  oral),  Indiana  Institution,    Indianapolis. 

Read,  Utten  E.,  M.  A.  (primary,  oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Rechlin,  Anna  (language  and  arithmetic),  Evangelical  Lutheran  Instf 
tute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rector,  Etta  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Reed,  Emma  D.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Reed,  Katherine  F.,  Bloomington  School,  Bloomington,  Wis. 

Reed,  Martin  B.  (printing),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Rees,  Frances  R.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  P 

Reese,  Hazel  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Regnier,  Alberta  A.  (Head  Teacher,  primary  department),  Nebraska 
Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Reid,  Mary,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Reid,  William  C.  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

ReiUy,  Helen  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Reily,  Mary  N.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Reiiham,  M.  (printing),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Renfro,  Mrs.  £.  G.  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Reynolds,  E.  N.  (farming),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rhodes,  Elizabeth  K.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Rice,  Delia  Delight  (deaf-blind),  Ohio  School,  C!olumbus,  Ohio. 

Rice,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Richards,  Anna  M.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Cora  B.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Richards.  E.  Ethel  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C 

Richards,  Mrs.  Laura  F.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Richards,  Sibyl  B.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Richardson,  Louise  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin.  Texas. 

Rider,  Edward  C.  (Superintendent),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

Riedle,  Anna  M.,  Cleveland  School.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Riedle,  Anna  M.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Riggle,  Mrs.  F.  E.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Riggs.  Miss  K.  Theo.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Ritchie,  M.  Ethel,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Rives,  Robert  M.,  B.  A.  (manual).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Roach,  Lula  (sewing),  Texas  School.  Austin,  Texas. 

Roberts,  Emma  (primary  oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 

Roberts,   Linnaeus   (oral).   Western   Pennsylvania   Institution,   Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Robertson,  James  M.  (colored  department),  Alabama  School,  Talladega- 

Robie,  Alice  M.,  Kalamazoo  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Robie,   Grace  L.    (articulation),   New  York   Institution,   Washington 
Heights,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Robinson,   Albert   (carpentry,   cabinet-making,   and  wood-engraving), 
Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Robinson,  Grace  W.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robinson,  Warren,  M.  A.,  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Roenitz,  Mary  Emma,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Augustus,  M.  A.   (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Kentucky 
School.   Danville,  Ky. 

Rogers,  C.  Belle  (industrial),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring, 

Rogers,  David  S.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Rogers,  Georgena  C,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Rogers,  J.  F.  (painting),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Rogers,  Martha.  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Romana,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Romuald,  Sister  (mattress-making).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Root,  Belle  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Roper,  Annie  M.,  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ross.  Belle  S.  (physical  culture),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Ross,  Edith  (primary).  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ross,  Ethel  G.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Rossburg,  Emily  E.  (art),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Roth,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (printing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Rotherham,  Philip  J.  E.  (gymnastics),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rothert,   Henry  W.   (Superintendent),   Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Rotnem,  Botolf  Jacob,  B.  S.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Rowland,  Thomas  A.  (carpentry),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Ten  n 

Rucker,  James  T.  (Principal),  West  Virginia  School.  Romney,  W.  Va.. 

Rufina,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Ruggles,  Jennie  Louise  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Runde,  Winfield  Scott,  M.  A.,  North  Dakota  School.  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Runde,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  B.  A.  (drawing).  North  Dakota  School,  Devils 
Lake,  N.  D. 

Rupley,  Minnie  M.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Nebraska  School,   Omaha,   Neb. 

Rupley,  Stella  C.  (primary),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Russel,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  111. 

Russell,  Arthur  L.  (advanced  department  and  physical  training),  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Russell,  Grace  I.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ryan,  David,  Jr.,  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Ryan,  Mary  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sagar,  Mrs.  Corden  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 

St.  Clair,  Flora  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  III. 

St.  Leo,  Sister,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sallee,  Margaret  L.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy.  Pa. 

Sanford,  Harriet  L,  Manistee  School,  Manistee,  Mich. 

Sanxay,  Olive  (manual,  primary),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 

Sappington,  Ruth,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Satterly.  Cora  B.,  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Satterthwait€,  Estella  (histor\'  and  the  sciences).  Western  New  York 

Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Saunders,  Susan  H.  (sewing),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Sauter,  Emily  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Scanlon,  Miss  M.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Schaffer,  Anna  E.  (Inspector  of  Wisconsin  Schools),  Madison,  Wis. 
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Scherer.  Mrs.  Lizzie  (sewing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Schetky,  Mary  E.  (physical  culture),  Home  for  Training  in  Speech, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schiffer,  Josephine  (domestic  science),  Indiana  Institution,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Schilling,  Alice  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago.  111. 

Schneider,  W.  F.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Washington  State  School.  Vancouver. 

Schoess,  Lawrence  (harness  and  shoemaking),  Oregon  School,  Salem. 

School  field,  George  T.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution.  Danville,  Ky. 

Schory,  All)ert  H.,  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus- 

Schrock,  !^ellie  J.  (kindergarten),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 

Schuckman,  Frieda  von  (kindergarten,  sewing).  Institution  for  Im- 
proved Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Schuit,  Barend  van  der  (horticulture),  Utah  School,  Ogden.  Utah. 

Schumacher,  Margaret   (primary  oral),   Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 

Schureman,  Mrs.  H.  D.  (sewing) . Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

Schwake,  Margaret  (ironing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Schwirtz,  John  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Schvvirtz,  Mrs.  Sigrid  (cooking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Scott,  Wirt  A..  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Seaton,  Charles  D.,  B.  A.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 

Seitz,  John  W.  (printing).  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Sellers,  Mrs.  Ella  (dressmaking),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sensenig,  Barton,  B.  S.  (mathematics,  advanced  department).  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Air>'.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ser\'ule,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Shanklin,  W.  R.,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John.  N.  B. 

Sharp,  B.  Howard,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Shaw,  Caroline.  Traverse  City  School,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Shaw.  Mar>'  B.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instniction,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Sheehan,  Margaret   (housekeeping).  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  Fordhani. 

Sheldon,   Esther   (sloyd).    New   England    Industrial   School.   Beverly. 

Shelley,  Katherine  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Shelton.  Agnes  S.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Sherar.  Mrs.  Lizzie  (sewing).  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sheridan,  Mar\'  J.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville.  111. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  B.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  FariUiult. 

Shennan,  Marguerite  (sewing  and  cooking),  American  School,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Shermer,  Charlotte,  Sparta  School,  Sparta.  Wis. 

Sheron,  Louis  (shoemaking),  Wisconsin  School.  Delavan,  Wis. 

Shibley,  Mrs.  Kate,  Arkansas  Institute.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Shideler.  Fannie  B.  (manual,  primary').  Indiana  Institution,  Indianap- 
olis,  Ind. 
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Shields,  Elizabeth,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Shirley.  Edna  (oral),  Florida  Institute,  St.  Augustine,  Fia. 

Shomber,  Edna.  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Shortle,  Mabel  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Showalter,  Benjamin  R.  (science),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 

Sigler,  Mrs.  Lou  (Principal),  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich_ 

Simpson,  Mary  A..  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Simpson,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  (primary).  South  Dakota  School.  Sioux  Falls. 

Sims,  Louise  O.  (cadet),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sitton,  Emma  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  X.  C. 

Sloan,  Lida  (oral).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Sloan.  Louise  (deaf -blind) ,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Smedley,  Anna  E.  (primary).  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Smith,  Caroline  R.  (advanced),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Florence  G.  S.  (articulation) ,  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Ina  M.,  San  Francisco  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Smith,  James  L.,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault 

Smith,  Mrs.  James  L.  (physical  culture),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Smith,  Jennie  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Smoak,  Eustace  C.   (cabinet  work),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Snader,  Anna  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Snyder,  Harry  D.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  lU. 

Soeller.  B.  (carpentry  and  masonry),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis. 

Sorenson,  Mrs.  Sara  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sorrenson,  Lillian  M.  (penmanship  and  drawing),  Wisconsin  School, 
Delavan,  Wis. 

Sowell,  James  W.,  M.  A.  (advanced),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Spaight,  Augusta,  Manitoba  Institution,   Winnipeg,  Man. 

Sparrow,  Rebecca  E.  (articulation).  Western  New  York  Institution* 
Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Spence,  Victor  R.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Bettie  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Spencer,  Mary  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Sprague,  Sarah  T.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Spruit,  Cornelius  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Stanback,  M.  Lester  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Stannard,  Martha  R.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Steams,  Laura  J.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Stebler,  O.  J.  (painting).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park.  Pa. 

Steed,  Lyman,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Steelman,  Anna  B.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Steidemann,  Clara  L.,  Gallaudet  School,  St.     Louis,  Mo. 

Steinke,  Agnes  (oral).  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Steinke,  Elsie  M.  (auricular),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Stephenson,  Elizabeth,  Elgin  School,  Elgin,  III. 

Stevens,  Mattie  (sewing),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Stevens,  O.  Clyde,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stevenson,  Estelle,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stevenson,  Jane  A.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stevenson.  Margaret  J.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Stevenson,  Miriam  (millinery  and  embroidery).  New  Jersey  School, 
Trenton,   N.   J. 

Steward,  James  M.  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 

Stewart,  George  F.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Stewart,  James  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Josephine  T.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stewart,  Laura  V.  C.  (primary),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Stewart,  Margaret  J.  (cooking),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Stewart,  Naomi  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Stewart,  Reuben  E.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Nebraska 
Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Stewart,  Stella  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Stinson,  Carrie  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Stodghill,  Mathilde  (oral).  Minnesota  School.  Faribault,  Minn. 

Stone,    Elizabeth   A.    (Teacher-in-charge,    intermediate   department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Stone,  George  F.,  Ph.  B.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Strickland,  Elizabeth  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 

Stryker,  Grace  H.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Strj'ker,  Lena  A.  (kindergarten,  articulation).  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stubbs,  James  C.  (cabinet-making),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Suesi<,  Charles  (shoemaking) ,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault.  Minn. 

Sullivan,  Andrew  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  Institute.  Baton  Rouge. 
Sullivan,  Anna  (Head  Teacher).  Fond  du  Lac  School.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Sullivan,  Margaret  M..  Marinette  School,  Marinette,  Wis. 
Sullivan.  Marj-  (cooking).  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Summers,  Carrie  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Summers,  Sarah  L.  I).,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Surber,  Margaret  (oral),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S. C. 
Suso,  Sister  Mar>',  Mater  Consilii  Institution,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sutherland,  Leela  M.  (kindergarten),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Roche.ster.    N.   Y. 

Suttka,  Charles  (tailoring),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville.  Ky 
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Swink,  W.  C.  (wood-working).  South  Carolina  Institution, Cedar  Spring. 
Swann,  Ivate (sewing,  cutting,  and  fitting),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Taft,  Carolyn  G.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taft,  Grace  Emily,  (oral),  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taliaferro,  Clara  C.  (articulation).  Kendall  School.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Taliaferro,  Winifred  Frances  (Normal  Student),  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  1).  C. 

Tanner,  Annie  (reading),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Tate,  Etna  (sewing),  Ix)uisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Tate,  James  X.,  M.  A.,  LL.I).  (Superintendent),  Minnesota  School. 
Faribault,  Minn. 

Taylor.  Annah  Stopps,  Chicago  Day-SchooLs.  Chicago.  111. 

Taylor,  Carleton  W.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taylor,  Miss  Charlie  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin.  Texas. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth,  Oklahoma  Institute.  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  M.  R.  (art),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Taylor,  Elizalx?th  R.  (Principal),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor,  Ellen  E..  Cleveland  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Taylor,  Harris  (Supervi.sing  Teacher).  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  K3'. 

Taylor,  H.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Jean  McX.  (oral).  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taylor,  Mabel  A.  (primary).  Central  Xew  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Taylor,  Martha  M.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor,  Xellie  M.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Taylor,  Virginia  i).  (oral).  Westcni  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park.  Pa. 

Taylor,  W.  K..  M.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (oral).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Teegarden,  Alice  May,  B.  A.  (Xonnal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Teegarden,  (leorge  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, Edge  wood  Park,  Pa. 

Templeton,  Miss  S.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario.  Canada. 

Terrill,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Thayer,  Fannie  E.  (oral),  Michigan  School.  Flint,  Mich. 

i'hayer,  Florence  (oral),  Michigan  School.  Flint,   Mich. 

Thedinga,  Marj'  Etta  (sloyd  and  domestic  .science),  Colorado  School, 
("olorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Thdophile,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Th^ophile  de^S^baste,  Sister  (oral) ,  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Thomas,  J.  W.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe.  Kans. 

Thomas,  Olivia  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Thomas,  Ruth  L.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Thomason,  Mrs.  I.  M.  (manual),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  8.  C. 
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Thomason,  Pattie,  B.  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomason,  Virginia  Louise.  B.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  G. 

Thompson,  Anne  C.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Thompson,  A.  J.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney.  W.  Va. 

Thompson,  Edwin  Stanley,  M.  A.  (geography,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Emma  Ross  (Principal,  primary  department),  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Thompson,  Fannie  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Frances  (manual,  primary),  Indiana  Institution,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Thompson,  Howard  Edgar  (intermediate),  Central  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rome,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  L.  L.  (carpentry),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Thompson,  Mary  H.  (geography).  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston.  Mass. 

Thompson.  Richard  T.  (manual).  Kan.sas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Thompson,  Zach.  B.  (printing).  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 

Thornberry,  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Thomberr>%  Mrs.  W.  M.  (manual).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Thornton,  Marj'  Eugenia.  M.  A.  (oral  department  and  art).  Louisiana 
Institute,  Baton  Bouge,   La. 

Throckmorton.  Charles  (shocmaking),  New  Jersey  School.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Throckmorton.  Helen  G.  (primary).  Penn.sylvania  Institution.  Mt. 
Air\'.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ticrney,  Katherine  E.  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Tillinghast,  David  R.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School.  Morganton. 

Tillinghast,  Edward  S..  B.  A.  {Superintendent).  Oregon  School.  Snleni. 

Tillinghast.  Mar\'  E.  (manual).  Maryland  School.  Frederick.  Md. 

Tillinghast.  Robina  L..  Oklahoma  School,  (luthrie.  Okla. 

Tillinghast,  Thomas  H.,  North  Carolina  School.  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Tilson.  Mar\'  D.,  New  Jersey  School.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Tilton.  William  I..  B.  A.  (manual).  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville.  111. 

Tingley.  Elizabeth  Scott  (primary).  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Tompkins.  Pearl.  Fond  du  Lac  School.  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 

Toney.  Mar\'  E.  (manual).  Alabama  School.  Talladega.  Ala. 

Towler.  Mar\'  K.  (oral),  Missi.ssippi  Institution,  Jackson.  Miss. 

Townsend.  Alice  M.  (articulation).  New  York  In.stitution,  Wa.shiiig- 
ton  Heights.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Townsend,  W'lliam  A.  (shoemaking).  North  Carolina  School.  Morganton. 

Tracy,  H.  Lorraine.  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Louis- 
iana Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Traynor,  Margaret  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Tripp,  George  F.  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  FHnt,  Mich. 
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Tripp,  Sally  B.  (speech  and  speech-reading),  Horace  Mann  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Trondson,  Anna  M., Black  River  Falls  School,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Trout,  Gay  (manual  department  and  sewing),  Virginia  School,  Staun- 
ton, Va. 

Trout,  Hattie  (cooking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Tuck,  Louis  C,  M.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn 

Tucker,  Bessie  Aylmer  (history,  grammar,  and  composition),  L.  S 
Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Turner,  Minnett^  M.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Turriff,  Lily  J.,  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Tyler,  Julia  V.  M.  (articulation),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Uline,  Minnie  V.,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Umbenhauer,  Minnie  (sewing).  New  England  Industrial  School,  Bev- 
erly, Mass. 

Unkart,  Gustava  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Unkart,  Mary  E.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Upham,  Louise  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Upham,  Mary  C.  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Upperman,  Sallie  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Vail,  Helen  C,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Vail,  Sidney  J.  (manual,  primary),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 
Valeria,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Valerian,  Sister  Mary  (basketr>0.  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Van  Adestine,  Gertrude  (Principal),  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Van  Benscoten,  Irene  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge 

wood  Park,  Pa. 
Vandegrift,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Van  Dusen,  Katherine  Grace,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 
Van  Ingen,  Elizabeth  (articulation).  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Van  Tas^ell,  William  Henry,  (military  tactics)  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vaughan.  Sergeant,  Halifax  Institution,   Halifax,   N.  S.,  Canada. 
Veditz,  Mrs.  G.  W.  (deaf-blind),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 
Voigt,  Urda,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Walker,  Al!)ert  H.,  B.  A.  (President),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla' 
Walker,  Bessie  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Walker,  Ernest  B.  (sloyd),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Walker,  E.  W.  (Superintendent),  Wisconsin  School.  Delavan,  Wis. 
Walker,  Frances  I.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Walker,  Fred.  E.  (carpentry).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 
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Walker,  Horace  E..  B.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville.Tenn. 
Walker,  John  P..  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton. 
Walker,  Mary  F.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Walker,  Newton  F.  (Superintendent).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 

Spring,  S.  C. 
Walker,  S.  TefTt,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton 

Rouge,  La. 
Walker,  W.  Laurens,  B.  A.   (Principal),  South  Carolina  Institution, 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Walkup,  Jane  (sewing),  Virginia  School.  Staunton.  Va. 
Wallace.  Xan  G.  (sewing),  Oregon  School.  Salem.  Ore. 
Walsh.  Anna,  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Walter.  Karl  (shoemaking) .  Colorado  School.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Walton.  Idella  M.  (oral).  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  111. 
Ward.  Frances  (dressmaking),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago.  111. 
Ward.  Lavilla  (oral).  (leorgia  School.  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Wamock.  Wlliam  E.  (carpentr\'),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Warren.  Cora  F.  (sewing  and  cooking).  American  School,  Hartford. 
Warren,  Josephine  P.  (oral),  Georgia  School.  Cave  Spring.  Ga. 
Warner.  Florence  (oral),  Texas  School.  Austin,  Texas. 
Washington,  Edna  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Waters,  Clara  (manual),  Mis.souri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Watkins.  Margaret  (Head  Teacher,  second  intennediatc  and  primary 

grades).  Iowa  School.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Watson.  Mi"s.  Cecilia,  Idaho  School,  Boise.  Ida. 
Watson,  James  (Superintendent).  Idaho  School.  ]k)ise.  Ida. 
Watts,  Samuel  S.  (shoemaking).  North  Carolina  School.  Raleigh.  X.  C. 
Weaver,  James  A.  (advanced),  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Mt.  Air\%  Pa. 
Weaver,  R.  S.  (carpentrv-  and  painting).  Virginia  School.  Staunton.  Va. 
Weaver.  Stella  E.  (speech,  language,  physical  training).  Horace  Mann 

School.  Boston,  Mass. 
Welxster,  Lettre  R..  B.  A.  (manual).  Texas  School.  Austin.  Texas. 
Weeks,  William  H.  (manual).  American  School.  Hartford.  Conn. 
Weidemeyer,  A.  (sewing,  fancy  work,  and  housework),  Gennan  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Institute,  Xorth  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wells,  Hannah  C.  Wright  Oral  School.  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 
Welsh.  Eugenia  T. (Chief  Instructor,  oral  department).  Xorth  Carolina 

School,  Morganton,  X.  C. 
Weltmer,  Frank  W.  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Westervelt,  Zenas  Freeman,  LL.    1).   (Superintendent  and  Principal), 

Western  Xew  York  Institution.  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
Westfall,  Ida  B.  (manual,  primary),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 
Wettstein,  Frances  (Principal),  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Weyerman,  Charles  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Weyemian,  Rol>ert  (shoemaking).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Whelaii,   Kathryn  (dressmaking).  Xew  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 
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Wharton,  Lulu  E.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Whipple,   Nathan  F.   (articulation),  California  Institution,  Berkeley 

White,  Alice  M.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

White,  Annie  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

White,  Cyrus  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

White,  Marie  M.   (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Whitman,  Mabel  P.  (articulation),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Whitney,  Mary  C.  (English,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School* 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Whitney,  Mary  M.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Wickham,  Louis  A.   (shoemaking) ,  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  Annie  F.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Wilcox,  Rachel  M.  (United  States  history,  grammar  department), 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Wilcoxson,  Florence  (Head  Teacher,  oral  department),  Iowa  School, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Wilfred,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Wilkie,  Theo.  (photo-engraving  and  zinc  etching),  Manitoba  Institu- 
tion, Winnipeg,  Man.  . 

Wilkinson,  Warring,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Principal),  California  Institution, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Willcox,  Susie  E.  (domestic  science),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

William,  Sister  Mary  (sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Williams,  Ansel  (cabinet-makir)g),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Williams,  Belle  E.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Blanche  Wllkins  (technical  sewing  and  fancy  work). 
North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Brent  (printing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Williams,  Charles  H.    (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Williams,  Charles  N.,  B.  A.  (Supervisor),  North  Carolina  School 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Claudia,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Williams,  Fanny,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  III. 

Williams.  Job.  M.  A..  L.  H.  D.  (Principal),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Williams,  J.  Brent  (printing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Williams,  J.  W.,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Williams,  Kate  I),  (language  and  reading),  Horace  Mann  School,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Williams,  Katherine  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Williams,  Katherine  (millinery),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Williams,  Mary  E.   (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Williams,  Maud  C.  (intcnnediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Williamson,  Mary  M.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Willitts,  Charlotte,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Willoughby,  J.  Evelyn  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Wilson,  A.  O.  (tailoring),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Wilson,  David  (shoemaking) ,  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  B.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Wilson,  Marti  Keen,  Northern  [New  York  Institution,  Malone.  N.  Y. 

Winemiller,  John  C,  B.  S.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Winn,  Cordelia  Andrews,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,' 111. 

Winston,  Mrs.  Laura  A.  (Lady  Principal  and  Supervising  Teacher), 
North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Winston,  Matie  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Winter,  Clara  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  faribault,  Minn. 

Winton,  Winifred,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Wirgman,  Edna  J.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Witt,  Henrietta  (domestic  science),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 

W^ittenmeier,  Olga  C.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Witter,  Ruth  (speech,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Wittig,  Meta  C,  Rock  Island  School.  Rock  Island,  III. 

Woessner,  Christian  (carpentry,  cabinet -making,  painting  and  glazing), 
Institution  for  Improved  Instniction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Bardsley  (brick  and  stone  laying  and  plastering),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wood,  Miss  L.  W.  (oral),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C- 

Wood,  Mary  R.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Wood,  S.  Catherine  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Wood,  S.  Frances  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,     111. 

Woodall,   Rhoda   (sewing),  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,   111. 

Woodbury,  Max  W.  (oral),  Utah  School.  Ogden,  Utah. 

Woodcock,  Ellen,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence.  R.  I. 

Woodsmall,  Helen  (physical  culture) ,  Colorado  School, Colorado  Springs. 

Woodworth,  Ma^}^  Prescott  School,  Chicago.  111. 

Worcester,  Eleanor  B..  Mystic  Oral  School.  Mystic.  Conn. 

Worcester,  Jane  S.,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Worcester,  Margaret  J.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 

Wright,  Connor  W.   (manual),  (leorgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  (ia. 

Wright.  Frank  R.,  South  Dakota  School.  Sioux  Falls.  S.  I). 

Wright,  Grace  L.,  M.  A.  (histor\^  advanced  department).  Peiiiisvlvariia 
Institution,  Mt.   Air>',   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Wright,  John  Dutton.  M.  A.  (Principal).  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York. 

Wvand.  E.  Clavton,  M.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School.  Frodcrirk.  Md. 

Wyckoff,  Edith  (oral).  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville.   111. 

Wynn,    E.    Agnes    (kindergarten),    St.    Joseph's    Institute,    Fordharn- 

Yale,  Caroline  A.,   LL.   I).   (Principal),  Clarke  School,   Northampton. 
Yeager,  Mrs.  Anne  W.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution.  Danville,  Ky. 
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Yendes,  Candace  A.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Yoe,  Harriet  E.  (primary),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Young,  Alexina  E.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Young,  Annie  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Young,  Belle  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Young,  Julia  M.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Young,  Louisa  T.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Young,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Young,  Minnie  B.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Zane.  Mary  S.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Zassenhaus,  Mary  (Head  Teacher),  Black  River  Falls  School,  Black 

River  Falls,  Wis. 
Zell,  Ethelburga,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Zell,  Ernest  (art),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Zimmerman,  Bessie  H.  (cooking),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
2k>m,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (intermediate),   Ohio  Institution,  0)lumbus. 


THE  OHIO  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  * 

This  Course  of  Instruction,  while  along  the  lines  of  pre- 
vious courses  issued  by  the  same  school,  is  far  more  volu- 
minous and  goes  much  more  into  detail  than  any  of  the 
others. 

The  work  of  the  course  is  arranged  to  cover  twelve  years. 
All  except  the  last  two  years  are  divided  into  two  terms 
— First  and  Second,  and  the  work  of  each  term  is  detailed 
at  length.  The  requisites  in  the  way  of  school  supplies, 
books,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  teachers 
are  given  for  each  term. 

The  course  for  each  term  includes,  in  addition  to  ordi- 
nary school  work,   instruction  in  Manners  and  Morals, 

♦Course  of  Instruction  for  the  School  and  the  Shops  and  Manual  for 
the  Teachers.  Prepared  by  John  W.  Jones,  Superintendent,  and 
RoBEKT  Patterson,  Principal.  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio:  Institution  Printing  Office.     1906.     8vo,  pp.  183. 
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Articulation,  Sense  Training,  Drawing,  and  Sunday- 
School  Work.  Throughout  the  course,  in  all  these  branches 
there  is  a  gradual  development  and  enlargement  of  the 
work  from  term  to  term  and  from  year  to  year,  the  work 
of  each  term  being  planned  so*  as  to  "dovetail'^  into  that 
of  the  next  higher. 

This  Course  of  Instruction  is  probably  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive,  as  well  as  the  most  minute,  of 
any  possessed  by  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  country. 
With  this  manual  in  their  hands,  teachers  of  little  or  no 
experience  ought  to  be  able  to  work  intelligently  and  suc- 
cessfully in  harmony  with  the  plan  of  the  entire  course. 

No  one  can  read  the  manual  through  from  beginning  to 
end  without  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  amount  of  care 
and  thought  given  to  its  preparation. 

WTiile  it  was  prepared  solely  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
and  officers  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  yet  teachers  in  other 
schools  will  find  it  full  of  helpful  suggestions.  Of  course, 
no  such  manual  of  instruction,  prepared  and  issued  by 
one  school,  would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  teachers 
in  other  schools.  Many  points  of  dissent  will  be  found,  of 
major  or  minor  importance,  according  to  the  views  enter- 
tained by  different  educators.  A  few  of  these  will  be 
referred  to  briefly: 

The  Ohio  School,  like  some  other  leading  schools,  begins 
sentence  building  in  the  first  year  by  using  the  habitual 
present  tense  of  the  verb.  As  this  gives  an  incorrect  idea 
of  the  use  of  the  verb,  and  as  it  must  be  practically  un- 
taught later  on  in  the  course,  probably  a  majority  of 
educators  of  to-day  prefer  to  start  the  pupils  with  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb. 

Tlie  number  work  prescribed  for  the  first  yeur  is  rather 
more  advanced  than  many  teachers  of  experience  would 
care  to  undertake.  There  are  some  who  prefer  to  do  no 
number  work  at  all  in  the  first  year,  except  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  count  up  to  ten. 
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The  Sunflay-4School  work  prescribed  for  the  first  year 
8w^iTL«  to  be  a  little  too  far  advanced  for  the  undeveloped 
minrk  of  the  little  ones.  Some  teachers  would  deprecate 
the  attempt  to  teach  such  things  so  early.  In  the  Minne- 
sota SchoTil  no  Sunday-School  work  is  required  of  first 
year  pupils. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  course  the  following 
restriction  Is  imposed:  ''Xo  original  work  unaided  is  to 
be  permitteil.'^  A  great  many  teachers  of  experience  will 
dissent  from  this.  TTie  repression  of  originality  for  four 
years  hardly  seems  justifiable.  The  writer  has  read  fine 
specimens  of  purely  original  work  by  second  year  pupils. 

As  one  proceeds  with  the  exammation  of  the  manual, 
one  finds  forms  of  language  set  do\*Ti  to  be  taught  at  a 
specifier]  time,  which  one  might  prefer  to  introduce  earlier 
or  later  in  the  course.  Here  is  where  many  experienced 
teachers  in  other  schools  would  be  likely  to  find  points  of 
difference.  For  instance,  the  expletive  there  is  not  intro- 
duced until  the  fourth  vear.  TTie  writer  has  seen  it  sue- 
cessfully  used  as  early  as  the  second  year.  The  teaching 
of  idioms  is  not  specifically  recommended  until  the  seventh 
year.  There  are  many  simple  idioms  that  can  and  should 
be  taught  earlier  in  the  course.  WTien  regular  text-books 
are  introduced,  the  teacher  is  limited  each  term  to  so 
many  pages.  If  this  limit  is  intended  to  be  rigidly  ob- 
serx'^ed,  it  is  certainly  open  to  question.  Classes  vary  as 
to  their  ability,  and  the  limit  may  work  injustice  to  a 
slow  class,  in  that  it  cannot  cover  so  much  ground  satis- 
factorily,, and  to  a  bright  class,  in  that  it  could  do,  and  do 
well,  more  than  is  allotted  for  the  term. 

The  preceding  are  a  few  of  the  points  of  dissent  that 

might  be  made.     There  are  others,  but  they  would  be 

largely  matters  of  individual  judgment,   and  it   is  not 

necessary  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

The  reconunendations  as  to  the  use  of  signs,  contained 
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in  a  former  edition  of  the  manual,  are  omitted  from  this 
one. 

The  reconmiendations  in  regard  to  Sense  Training, 
the  teaching  of  Manners  and  Morals,  the  practice  of  spell- 
ing, and  the  encouragement  of  reading  are  excellent  and 
highly  commendable,  and  could  be  followed  with  profit 
by  teachers  in  all  schools.  The  insistence  upon  review 
work  is  another  conmiendable  feature  of  the  course. 
The  importance  of  frequent  and  careful  review  is  not  fully 
realized  by  many  teachers. 

Following  the  regular  school  course  of  twelve  years  there 
are  outlines  of  an  Art  Studio  Course,  a  Course  in  Physical 
Culture,  and  Courses  of  Training  in  the  Industries.  The 
desirability  of  these  latter  courses  is  not  so  apparent  as 
in  the  case  of  school  work  proper.  One  instructor  teaches 
all  the  pupils  in  each  branch.  If  the  instructor  is  an  ex- 
pert in  his  line  of  work,  as  he  should  be,  it  can  safely  be 
left  to  him  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  individual  needs 
of  the  pupils  without  any  course  prescribed  to  him  by 
outsiders. 

The  writer  of  this,  in  former  articles  on  the  same  sub- 
ject (Annais,  vol.  xxxiv,  No.  3,  and  vol.  xxxvii,  No.  1)  set 
forth  at  some  length  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  course 
of  study.  The  more  important  were  that  a  course  of 
study  is  conducive  to  more  systematic  work;  that  it  pro- 
motes unity  and  co-operation  among  the  teachers;  that 
in  most  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  the  classes  go  from  one 
teacher  to  another  every  year  or  so,  thereby  making  im- 
portant some  general  plan  of  work  to  be  followed  by  all; 
that  the  shifting  nature  of  our  teaching  force  and  the  lack 
of  normal  training  schools  bring  into  the  profession  every 
year  teachers  of  inexperience,  to  whom  such  a  course  of 
study  is  particularly  helpful;  that  superintendents  and 
principals,  as  a  rule,  have  little  time  to  act  as  instructors 
in  pedagogy. 
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The  argument  most  often  advanced  against  the  detailed 
course  of  study  is  that  it  tends  to  destroy  the  individuality 
of  the  teacher.  But  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  is 
not  always  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  individuality  of 
the  inexperienced  teacher  is  more  often  likely  to  do  harm 
during  the  first  few  years  of  apprenticeship.  On  the  other 
hand  you  will  occasionally  find  an  experienced  teacher 
who  has  too  much  individuality  for  the  good  of  his  pupils, 
and  is  inclined  to  be  erratic. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  a 
course  of  study  is  a  desirable  thing  for  every  school  for 
the  deaf  to  possess.  The  only  questions  that  remain  to  be 
answered  are:  What  kind  of  a  course  is  best?  How  far 
should  it  go  into  detail?  How  rigid  should  it  be  in  its 
enactments?  In  the  answers  to  these  questions  lies  the 
bane  or  blessing  of  any  particular  course  of  study.  On  the 
one  hand  it  may  be  so  brief,  so  lacking  in  detail,  as  to 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  list  of  text-books.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  so  definite,  so  full  of  detail,  as  to 
leave  very  little  to  the  teacher's  ingenuity.  The  inex- 
perienced teacher  is  apt  to  follow  such  a  course  too  closely 
and  to  depend  too  much  upon  it,  and  therefore  not  think 
and  reason  enough  for  himself,  and  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  WTien  all  is  said  the  best  teacher  is  the  one 
who  thinks  and  creates  according  to  the  varying  demands 
of  time  and  circumstance,  and  not  the  one  who  merely 
follows  a  beaten  track. 

This  revised  Ohio  Course  of  Instruction  is  unques- 
tionably a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
profession.  It  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  for  all 
teachers.  The  strongest  criticism  that  can  be  made  upon 
it  is  that  it  goes  too  far  in  the  right  direction,  if  such  a 
paradox  may  be  allowed.  If  the  course  set  down  for  each 
term  is  to  be  rigidly  followed  by  each  teacher,  only  that 
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and  nothing  more,  then  will  the  course  become  an  instru- 
ment to  cramp  and  confine,  whereas  it  should  be  flexible 
and  adaptable  to  time  and  circumstance. 

JAMES   L.   SMITH, 
Instructor  in  the  Minnesota  School, 

Faribaylt,  Minnesota. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  CON- 
VENTION. 

Gallaudet  College, 
Kendall  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  1,  1906. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Convention 

of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf: 
Dear  Colleagues:  Having  received  a  number  of 
suggestions  that  it  would  be  well  to  postpone  the  me^eting 
of  our  Convention  until  the  summer  of  1908,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Driggs,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Utah  School,  asking 
what  the  officers  of  his  Institution  had  to  say  with  regard 
to  such  postponement.  I  received  from  him  the  following 
letter: 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Ogden,  Utah,  October  26,  1906. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 

Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Gallaudet:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 

16th  inst.,  I  will  say  with  reference  to  the  postponement 

of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  that  I  beli(»ve  we  shall  be 

in  much  better  shape  to  entertain  the  members  of  the 
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Convention  in  the  summer  of  1908,  and  I  also  think  that 
there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it  would  perhaps  be 
wise  to  propose  a  postponement.  We  have  had  during 
the  last  three  years  the  Conference  of  Superintendents 
and  Principals  at  St.  Louis,  the  Convention  at  Morganton, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Speech  Association  at  Pittsburg, 
all  of  which  were  well  attended.  Tlien  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  at  Norfolk 
next  summer  which  would  undoubtedly  cut  down  the 
attendance  of  the  meeting  here  if  held  at  the  same  time. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  held  yesterday, 
I  brought  the  matter  up  for  their  consideration.  The 
Trustees  have  no  objection  to  the  postponement  of  the 
Convention,  provided  it  is  held  in  Ogden  the  following 
year. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  early  as  convenient 
of  any  steps  taken,  so  that  we  may  know  how  to  proceed. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)        FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Supt, 

I  enclosed  copies  of  this  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
Standing  Executive  Committee  and  asked  their  views  on 
the  subject.  The  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  imanimously  in  favor  of  the  postponement  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Driggs's  letter.  The  Committee,  in  view  of  this  una- 
nimity of  sentiment,  propose  that  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention be  postponed  until  the  summer  of  1908,  and  that 
it  shall  be  held  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

This  arrangement  will  be  considered  as  generally  agreed 
to  unless  very  nimierous  responses  are  received  objecting 
to  this  plan. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 
President  of  the  Convention, 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  School. — Miss  M.  Eva  Hagyard,  from  the  Mon- 
tana School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

Arkansas  Institute, — Mr.  J.  W.  Michaels,  Principal  of  the 
Literary  Department,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in  this  school 
for  twenty-two  years,  has  resigned  to  give  all  his  time  to 
religious  work  among  the  deaf,  having  been  appointed  a 
missionary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church. 

Florida  School, — Miss  Edna  Shirley,  from  the  Central  New 
York  Institution,  and  Miss  Elise  C,  Engleman,  from  the 
Minnesota  School,  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  place  of 
Miss  Mary  MacNamar  and  Miss  Anna  L.  Douglas,  resigned. 

Fresno  School. — The  day-school  at  Fresno,  California,  has 
been  discontinued. 

Gallaudet  College. — Miss  Fish  has  resigned  to  become  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Annie  M.  Jameson,  for  the  past  fourteen  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Pennsvlvania  Institution. 

Gallaudet  School. — Miss  Pearl  Herdman  has  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  which  she  will  spend  in  rest  and  travel.  Miss 
Lula  E.  Carpenter,  late  of  the  North  Carolina  School  at  Mor- 
ganton,  takes  her  place. 

Glasgow  (Scotland)  Institution. — Dr.  James  Kerr  Love,  Au- 
rist  to  the  Institution,  who  visited  European  and  American 
schools  for  the  deaf  at  intervals  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  has 
presented  a  report  to  the  Directors  which  is  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  under  the  title  of  "A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  the  Deaf 
Child  and  for  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Semi-Deaf  and 
Semi-Mute''  (Glasgow,  Alex.  Macdougal,  1906). 

As  the  result  of  his  observations  Dr.  Love  does  not  believe 
in  any  single  method  for  all  the  deaf.  He  thinks  the  great 
mistake  of  the  past  has  been  in  regarding  the  deaf  as  a  homo- 
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geneous  class,  which  they  are  not.  **The  motto  of  the  future 
must  be,  Forget  the  system:  study  the  deaf  child.  The 
method  must  wait  on  the  child,  not  the  child  on  the 
method.''  For  the  semi-deaf,  the  semi-mute,  and  the 
brightest  of  the  totally  deaf  he  would  use  the  oral  method 
exclusively;  for  the  duller  of  the  totally  deaf,  the  manual 
method. 

While  Dr.  Love  finds  much  to  commend  in  our  American 
schools,  especially  our  longer  school  course  and  the  industrial 
training  given  our  pupils,  and  while  he  says  **the  orally  taught 
deaf  of  the  United  States  are  the  best  taught  deaf  in  the 
world/'  he  regards  the  system  prevailing  in  Denmark  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  as  more  nearly  approaching  the  ideal  one 
so  far  as  the  method  of  classification  is  concerned.  In  those 
countries  the  deaf  are  divided  into  "A,"  **B,"  and  **C  " 
classes,  in  Denmark  on  the  basis  of  remaining  hearing  and  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  on  the  basis  of  intelligence.  These  classes 
are  taught  in  separate  schools;  the  oral  method  being  employed 
in  Denmark  with  the  semi-deaf  and  the  more  intelligent,  knd 
the  manual  method  with  the  rest;  while  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
the  oral  method  is  used  with  all.  Dr.  Love  criticizes  the  Da- 
nish method  as  being  too  complicated  and  as  faulty  in  some 
of  its  details,  and  he  thinks  the  Schleswig-Holstein  plan  takes 
too  little  notice  of  the  semi-deaf  and  errs  in  insisting  on  oral 
training  for  all;  but  he  is  convinced  that  those  two  countries 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  world  in  which  the  education  of  the 
deaf  is  established  on  a  truly  scientific  basis.  The  ideal  sys- 
tem in  his  opinion  would  consist  of  "a  combination  of  the 
Danish  classification  with  American  thoroughness." 

We  shall  look  with  interest  for  Dr.  Love's  fuller  report 
which  will  be  made  to  the  Carnegie  Trustees  for  the  Scottish 
University  Fund. 

Hamar  (Norway)  School. — Mr.  Elias  H.  Hofgaard,  Prin- 
cipal of  this  School,  was  killed,  November  15,  1906,  in  a  rail- 
way accident  near  ChrLstiania.  He  was  in  his  fiftieth  year. 
Mr.  Hofgaard  was  the  first  person  in  the  world  to  teach  a 
blind  deaf-mute  to  speak.      (See  the  article  on  *'Ragnhild 


«■ 
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'>5.  M.  S.  Lamson  in  the  Anriah,  vol.  xxxv.  pp. 
was  Mrs.  Lamson's  report  of  Mr.   Hofgaard's 
r»hing    Ragnhild    Kaata   that    led    to    H(»len 
aught  to  speak. 

'ution. — Miss  Olive   Hawkins  has   been  ap- 

teaeher  in  the  kindergarten  department. 

taught  to  the  girls  of  the  graduating  class 

Nanev  1^.  Read,  one  of  the  oral  teach(Ts. 

been  let  for  the  general  construction  of  the 

ting,  mechanical  ecpiipment.  ele»ctric  wir- 

amounting  to  over  81)10.000.     The  addi- 

to  complete,  c(|uip.  and  hiy  out  grounds. 

I  $138,500,  nmking  the  total  cost  over  a 

'  buildings  are  to  be  completed  by  June 

"tor  is  under  bond  to  have  tiie  school- 

muarv  15,  1907. 

onnor  has  resigned  to  become  Super- 

lexico  School,  Miss  McDill  to  be  nuir- 

ii  in  the  Indiana  School,  Miss  Kellogg 

■ikota  School,  and  Mi.ss  Arbaugh  and 

d  the  Normal  Class  of  the  Clarke 

it:  Mr.  Herbert  Menzemer,  M.  A.. 

"r'tre  and   the  Normal   Department 

Marv  Cart(T  from   the   Kentuckv 

trained  in  the  Missouri  School, 

■  in  the  Indiana  School,  and  Miss 

the  Normal  Department  of  (ial- 

'i\  Hall  succeeds  Miss  Handle  as 

I  IMiss  Bertha  Bolin,  trained  in 

appointed  teacher  of  cooking. 

'  nn. — Mr.    Karl    Emil   (l(')])fert, 

-sive,  and  most  widely  known 

■  r  deaf,  died  su<idenlv  of  heart 

!'•  had  been  at    work   in   tlu* 

morning,  had  gone  home  nt 

-il  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 

itue  and  died  inunediatelv. 
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He  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Leipzig  Institution  for  thirty- 
seven  years.  He  was  the  author  of  the  important  article  on 
**The  Place  of  Writing  in  the  Language  Instruction  of  True 
Deaf-Mutes/'  published  in  the  Annals,  vol  xliv,  pp.  92-110. 

Louisiana  Institute. — ('lasses  of  girls  have  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  and  studying  the  germination  of 
seeds  and  the  growth  of  plants.     About  twelve  or  fifteen  girls 
will  be  divided   into   classes   for   this    purpose   and    small 
seed  beds  on  the  front  lawn  have  been  prepared  for  experi- 
mental lessons.     The  object  is  to  create  an  interest  in  Nature 
Study  and  nuike  it  practical.     Miss  Katherine  King  will  have 
charge  of  these  classes  as  an  extra  duty.     It  is  the  purpose  to 
give  similar  instruction  to  the  boy  members  of  the  oldest  class 
in  the  spring,  the  lessons  assuming,  in  this  case,  more  of  prac- 
tical agricultural  instruction.     Lectures  will  be  given  on  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  manner  of  planting  seed 
for  crops.     Mr.  Tracy  will  have  charge  of  this  instruction  in 
addition  to  the  regular  studies  of  his  class.     A  text-book  will 
be  useil  in  this  advanced  class  as  a  guide.     With  the  younger 
girls  before  mentioned  only  the  names  of  flowers  and  plants 
be  given. 

louring  last  summer  the  Institution  was  improved  by  the 
exi^>enditure  of  $500  for  plumbing,  increasing  the  bathing 
facilitit^s  for  bothsexes.  Forthebovs  showerbaths  were  intro- 
ducixi.  A  thousand  dollars  were  spent  for  new  and  modem 
white  enamelleti  iron  beds  and  wire  mattresses,  displacing 
about  a  hvuidred  old  wooilen  beds  that  had  been  used  for 
nianv  vears. 

«       * 

Muckay  Institution, — Mrs.  Ashcroft,  having  completed  her 
tweniy-lifth  year  as  Sujxrintendent ,  was  at  the  last  Annual 
Mivting  presented  by  the  Management  with  a  handsome  gold 
watch  and  chain  in  acknowledgment  of  her  efficient  ser\ices. 
StMiator  Mackav.  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board,  made  tht 
presentation. 

The  Sunvlay  Iwtures  are  once  a  month  illustrateil  by  magics 
lantern  views  which  impress  the  lessons  on  the  minds  of  th. 
pupils  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  religious  exercises. 
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A  hospital  ward  has  been  equipped  to  isolate  cases  of  con- 
tagious diseases  and  the  city  water  has  been  brought  into 
the  building. 

Thomas  Widd,  the  first  Principal  of  the  Institution,  died 
at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  December  5,  1906, 
aged  sixty-seven.  Mr.  Widd  was  bom  at  Driffield,  York- 
shire, England,  August  4,  1839.  He  lost  his  hearing  from 
scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  four.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Yorkshire  Institution,Doncaster,  and  taught  there  for  several 
years  after  his  graduation.  In  1870,  when  this  Institution 
was  first  established,  he  was  appointed  Principal.  He  was 
an  efficient  and  zealous  worker  and  built  up  a  prosperous 
school.  In  1882  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  and 
removed  to  Los  Angeles.  Here  he  became  a  lay-reader  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  in  that  capacity 
labored  faithfully  for  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  until  his  death. 

Maryland  School, — A  portrait  of  Mr.  Ely,  presented  by 
friends,  teachers,  and  pupils,  was  unveiled  December  5, 1906. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  John  Black,  President,  and  Cap- 
tain Naill,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  by  Mr.  Ely. 

Michigan  School. — Mr.  Hugh  Douglass  Babcock,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  school  and  for  the  past  two  years  a  teacher,  died  at 
Harper  Hospital,  Detroit,  September  11,  from  typhoid  fever. 

Miss  Jessie  S.  Ballantyne  was  married  during  the  summer 
vacation.  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Buchanan  and  Miss  Gertrude  Lyon 
resigned;  the  former  to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  in  the 
Minnesota  School,  and  the  latter  in  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution. Mr.  Fred  M.  Kaufman,  formerly  supervisor  of  the 
hoys,  and  Miss  Rossi  Earle,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment, have  been  appointed  teachers. 

Michigan  Day-Schools. — The  schools  at  Jackson  and  Mus- 
kegon have  been  discontinued. 

Mississippi  Institution. — On  "Gallaudet  Day,'*  Decem- 
ber 10,  1906,  Mr.  S.  T.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  Louisi- 
ana School,  delivered  an  eloquent  oration  on  the  life  and 
character  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet.  The  Governor 
of  Mississippi  presided  over  the  exercises. 
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Missouri  School. — Mrs.  Katharine  D.  Saul  has  resigned  to 
move  to  Texas.  Miss  Eleanor  Jones  returned  after  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  spent  in  the  normal  class  of  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution. Miss  Serena  Bragg,  teacher  in  the  colored  depart- 
ment, has  resigned  to  be  married  and  her  place  is  filled  by 
Miss  Delia  Payne.  Mr.  W.  H.  Humphreys  has  resigned  as 
foreman  of  the  cabinet  shop  to  go  into  business ;  his  place  is 
filled  by  Mr.  Ansel  Williams,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  supervisor  and  assistant  foreman. 

Montana  School. — Miss  Hagyard  has  resigned  to  teach  in 
the  Alabama  School  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Lula  May  Bruce 
from  the  Kansas  School. 

Mystic  Oral  School. — Miss  Minnie  Gruver,  Miss  Ellen 
Woodcock,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Wilcox  have  resigned.  To  fill 
their  places  Miss  Jane  S.  Worcester,  for  eighteen  years  head  of 
the  history  department  in  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  Miss 
Eleanor  B.  Worcester,  for  two  years  teacher  in  the  Clarke 
School  and  for  some  years  teacher  of  private  pupils  in  Elniira, 
New  York,  and  Miss  Blanche  Eaton,  who  was  trained  at  the 
Clarke  School,  have  been  appointed. 

New  Brunswick  School. — The  school  has  been  reorganized. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hansell,  from  the  school  at  Henderson  Row,  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  is  appointed  Principal,  and  Miss  Julia  E. 
Adams,  formerlv  of  the  New  Jersev  School,  Miss  Jessie  Mac- 
farlane,  formerly  of  the  Mackay  Institution,  Miss  Nancy  C. 
Lamont  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Shanklin,  who  have  taught  in  common 
schools,  are  appointed  teachers. 

Mr.  Nitchie's  School. — Mr.  Edward  B.  Nitchie  conducts  a 
^'School  for  the  Hard-of-Hearing''  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  He  has  sent  us  full  statistics  concerning  this  school 
but  as  it  is  quite  different  in  character  from  ordinary  schools 
ror  the  deaf,  we  give  the  items  of  chief  importance  here  in- 
stead of  including  the  School  in  the  Tabular  Statement  pub 
jished  elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals.  There 
are  26  pupils,  some  adults,  others  children,  some  regular,  and 
others  special.  Four  are  male  and  22  female.  They  have 
mostly  acquired  speech  in  the  natural  way  through  the  ear 
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and  attend  the  school  for  the  sake  of  the  lip-reading.  At  the 
same  time  they  receive  instruction  in  other  branches.  There 
are  five  teachers,  including  the  Principal. 

Ohio  Institution, — Miss  Nellie  Arbaugh  and  Miss  Grace 
Hedden  have  resigned,  the  former  to  teach  in  the  Indiana 
School  and  the  latter  to  be  married. 

Ontario  InstitiUion. — Dr.  Charles  Bernard  Coughlin,  of 
Peterboro,  Ontario,  a  successful  physician  and  prominent 
member  of  the  Conservative  party,  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  in  place  of  Mr.  Mathison,  whose  resignation 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals, 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School. — Miss  Brown  has  resigned  the 
principalship  on  account  of  ill  health.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Kate  H.  Fish,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  teacher  of  artic- 
ulation in  Gallaudet  College. 

St.  Joseph^ s Institute  (South St.  Louis). — Sister  M.  Alphonsus, 
formerly  of  the  Mater  Consilii  Institute,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  and  Sister  M.  Suso  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Mater  Consilii  Institute.  Sister  Victorine,  in  charge  of  the 
i  ndustrial  department,  has  resigned  to  recuperate  and  Sisters 
Antoinette  and  St.  Leo  are  appointed  to  fill  her  place. 

South  Dakota  School. — Miss  Lena  B.  McNamar  has  re- 
signed to  teach  elsewhere  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kellogg  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Lyman  Hunt  is  placed  in 
charge  of  a  newly  organized  class  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties. 

Tennessee  School. — Louis  A.  Houghton,  a  teacher  in  this 
school  for  the  past  thirty-six  years,  died  at  his  home  in 
Knoxvillc,  Tennessee,  December  4,  1906,  aged  sixty.  He 
became  deaf  from  scarlet  fever  when  two  years  old.  He 
was  educated  at  the  American  School  at  Hartford,  and  at 
Gallaudet  College.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  from 
college  in  1870  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  this  school, 
and  held  the  position  continuously  until  his  death.  He 
was  also  editor  of  the  Silent  Observer.  He  was  of  a  quiet 
and  retiring  disposition,  faithful  in  the  performance  of  every 
duty,  a  devoted  and  successful  teacher. 
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Virginia  SchooL — The  school  has  been  granted  a  hundred 
Square  feet  of  floor  space  for  its  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown 
Exhibition.     This  will  be  filled  with  specimens  of  work,  pro- 
ducts of  handicraft,  examination  papers,  specimens  of  map 
drawing,  etc. 

Wright  Oral  School. — Miss  Mary  L.  Follett,  Ph.  S.,  for- 
merly a  teacher  in  this  school,  has  returned  to  the  work.  Miss 
Hannah  C.  Wells,  formerly  a  *'teacher-in-charge"  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tion. Miss  Anna  L.  Douglas  from  the  Florida  School  takes 
the  place  of  Miss  M.  F.  Dewar. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF   DEAF  PUPILS  IN 

DENMARK.* 

Dknmark  is  a  small  country,  with  a  population  of  a  little 
over  two  millions,  and  a  deaf-mute  ratio  of  about  1  to  1.600 
of  her  population.  At  present  the  deaf  population  of  school 
age  numbers  about  334,  and  the  arrangement  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  children  is  as  follows:  All  deaf  children  are 
sent,  to  begin  with,  to  Fredericia,  in  the  south  of  Jutland  or 
West  Denmark,  where  they  enter  a  preparatory  school.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  those  who  have  any  considerable  remaining 
hearing,  that  is,  those  who  hear  vowels,  are  removed  to 
Nyborg,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Funen  or  Middle  Denmark, 
where  they  attend  a  day  school  and  are  educated  by  the  oral 
method.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  dull  and 
bright  amongst  these  semi-deaf  children.  Most  of  them  are 
bright  children,  but  there  are  some  dull  children  amongst  the 
semi-deaf,  as  there  are  amongst  hearing  children.  Only 
totally  deaf  children  are  now  left  at  Fredericia,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  these  are  again  reviewed,  and  the  dull 

♦From  ''A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  the  Deaf  Child"  mentioned  on 
page  107  of  the  present  number  of  the  Annals. 
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amongst  them  are  taken  from  this  preparatory  school  and 
sent  to  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  situated  in  the 
east  of  the  country.  In  Copenhagen  these  totally  deaf 
children  of  dull  intellect  are  taught  by  finger-spelling,  and  no 
time  is  spent  on  oral  training.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
Danish  system,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  recognize  the  first 
great  fact  which  emerges  from  a  study  of  the  deaf  child.  It 
is  not  worth  while  trying  to  educate  by  the  oral  method  a  men- 
tally dull  child  who  is  totally  deaf. 

The  mentally  dull  and  totally  deaf  children  of  Denmark  are 
called  the  "  C  "  children.  At  Fredericia  two  classes  are  left, 
designated  "A"  and  "B"  respectively,  but  both  totally 
deaf.  The  distinction  between  them  is  on  the  basis  of  men- 
tality, the  "A"  class  being  the  brighter.  Some  of  those  are 
brighter  than  some  of  the  semi-deaf  at  Nyborg.  They  are 
educated  at  a  day  school  at  a  distance  from  the  preparatory 
school,  by  the  oral  method,  and  care  is  taken  that  this  oral 
training  is  encouraged  at  the  homes  at  which  they  board. 
The  "  B  "  children — the  totally  deaf  of  medium  mentality — 
remain  in  the  preparatory  school,  where  they  also  are  taught 
orally.  A  diagram,  with  accompanying  percentages,  will 
make  these  arrangements  clear. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  IN  DENMARK. 

Preparatory  School. 


19  per  cent. 

Fredericia  ("1^'). 

Totally  deaf;  of 

medium  ability . 


27.6  per  cent. 
Copenhagen  ("C"). 
Dull  mentally  and 
totally  deaf. 


28.4  per  cent. 

Nyborg. 

Semi-deaf. 


25  per  cent. 
Fredericia  ("A") 

Day  School. 

Totally  deaf;  of 

bright  intellect. 
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The  actual  figures  for  the  spring  of  1905,  and  the  corre- 
sponding percentages,  were  as  follows: 

Preparatory  school  at  Fredericia.      .  70  pupils  (unclassified). 

"A"  "  "  .  66      "      or  25  per  cent. 

"B"  "  "  .  50      "  19        " 

"C"  "  Copenhagen,  73      "  27.6    " 

Semi-deaf  "  Nyborg,  .  75      "  28.4    " 
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I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Addison  when  he  says  that  "  in 
this  small  but  progressive  country  of  Denmark,  we  found  the 
most  thorough  organization  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  deaf-mute  education  on  a  scientific  basis." 

JAMES  KERR  LOVE. 
Aurist  to  the  Glasgow  Institution, 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Church  Work, — Mr.  Henry  S.  Rutherford,  a  graduate  of 
the  Illinois  School  and  for  a  short  time  a  student  of  Gallau- 
det  College,  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  by  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Berry,  September  30,  1906. 
He  is  now  acting  as  assistant  pastor  to  Rev.  Philip  J.  Hasen- 
stab  in  the  Chicago  Mission  for  the  Deaf.  Miss  Vina  Smith 
is  deaconess  and  Miss  Laura  C.  Sheridan,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  Illinois  School,  is  mission  evangelist  in  the  same  work. 


Deaf  Workmen* s  Petition. — Deaf  Workmen  of  Oldham, 
England,  recently  sent  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  they  said  that  since  the  passage  of  the  "Compen- 
sation for  Injuries  Act"  in  1897,  some  of  them  have  been 
refused  work  again  and  again  because  of  the  fear  that  they 
were  especially  liable  to  accidents  which  would  entail  upon 
employers  the  payment  of  compensation.  They,  therefore, 
pray  Parliament  that  an  employer  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay 
compensation  in  case  of  an  accident  to  a  deaf  workman 
except  where  the  accident  was  not  due  to  the  latter's 
deafness. 
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BACK  TO  THE  SOIL. 

"Buy  a  fanii.     Nature  never  discriminates  against  the  deaf;' 

"Buff  and  Blue,  October.  1906. 

Thk  instinct  in  us  all  to  dig  and  plant  and  pluck  is  a 

1  i<»ritag(»  from  the  long  pjust  which  no  number  of  layers  of 

ixrtificial  civilization  can  bury  beyond  n^surrection.     Lying 

z.\,t  the  very  foundation  of  home  making,  this  primal  instinct 

^Tiore  than  any  other  holds  feociety  together.     Everywhere, 

srtmong  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  it  works.    The 

XTiillionaire  fondles  his  orchids,  and  the  prisoner  of  poverty 

:fin(ls  comfort  in  his  tin  cans  filled  with  sooty  plants.     An 

^agent   of  redemption  often,  the   sociologists   tell  us,  are 

these  same  tin-can  window-gardens,  often  redeeming  whole 

tenements  and  even  streets  from  absolute  scjualor.     Th(» 

modern   vacation  habit  is  but  a  manifestation  of  man's 

inherent   love  of  the  soil.     In  a  trust-ridden  workl  one 

man  only  is  approximately  free — the  farmer. 

To  the  deaf,  the  encouragement  and  cultivation  from 
their  earliest  years  of  this  old,  old  race-habit  6i  tilling  the 
soil  is  supremely  important  because  modern  agriculture, 
including  its  many  fields  of  si:)ecialization,  is  the  only 
profession  which  the  deaf  of  both  sexes  may  enter  upon 
anything  like  equal  terms  with  the  hearing.  Access  to  the 
ranks  of  teachers  grows  more  and  more  difficult  each  year. 
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In  many  trades  and  professions,  too,  deafness  is  undeniably  a 
handicap.  Tlie  jaunty  optimism,  so  fashionable  in  certain 
quarters  of  our  pedagogic  world,  which  practically  says  to 
its  pupils,  **You  are  exactly  like  hearing  people.  You  can 
do  exactly  w^hat  they  do"  is  wncked.  More  than  that,  it  is 
insulting  to  the  intelligence  of  the  deaf.  In  the  domain  of 
mind  and  morals  the  deaf  may  do  far  more  than  many 
hearing  people  do,  though  with  triple  the  labor  of  attain- 
ment as  far  as  language  is  concerned.  But  in  all  material 
lines  deafness  is  an  obstacle  of  great  weight.  Even  a  stiff 
finger-joint  puts  its  ]jossessor  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
industrial  struggle — much  mon*  the  loss  of  both  ears. 
Tliat  so  many  deaf  men  and  women  do  achieve  material 
success  only  proves  their  ability  and  the  possession  of 
superior  character.  They  win  out  in  spite  of  their  deaf- 
ness and  not  Ix^cause  it  is  a  slight  thing  to  Ix*  deaf.  What 
is  here  said  voices  only  opinions  which  I  have  heard  ex- 
pressed by  (educated,  thoughtful  deaf  friends,  who  cannot 
help  somewhat  rescmting  the  falsely  glib  assumption  that  a 
physical  disability  w-hich  has  more  or  less  shaped  life  for 
them  is  of  no  importance. 

But  the  elaborate  science  of  present-day  agriculture 
calls  for  exactly  those  equalities  which  the  deaf,  as  a  class, 
possess  in  preeminent  degree — quick  eyes  to  observe, 
quick  brains  to  think,  (juick  hands  to  do,  and  sane  judgment 
to  weigh.  Moreover,  an  agricultural  interest  is  life-filling. 
It  may  banish  in  great  part  that  loneliness  w^hich,  according 
to  their  own  testimony,  the  grackiates  of  both  oral  and 
combined-system  schools  feel  when  they  go  out  into  a  world 
made  up  of  bearing  people.  A  wealthy  young  deaf  woman 
now  successfully  engaged  in  fruit  raising  says:  ''For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  am  really  happy.''  Yet  this  young 
woman  from  her  birth  has  had  (everything  which  money 
and  loving  friends  could  giv(»  her.  Sh(»  has  traveled  much 
in  this  country  and  in  Eurojx*.    She  reads  the  lips  w^ell. 
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She  was  introduced  to  society  like  her  hearing  sister.  She 
has  never  known  poignant  sorrow.  She  is  possessed  of 
a  sunny,  friendly  disposition  without  a  trace  of  morbidness. 
Nevertheless,  she  declares  that  she  has  been  very  lonely. 
Not  until  she  went  back  to  Nature,  she  insists,  did  she 
really  come  into  her  own. 

Some  years  ago  a  deaf  girl  came  to  me  on  the  eve  of  her 
graduation  from  college  to  ask  my  advice  concerning  her 
future.  She  was  obliged  to  be  self-supporting  and  wished 
me  to  aid  her  in  securing  a  position  as  teacher.  I  knew  she 
was  too  scholarly,  too  sensitive  and  dreamy,  to  make  a 
successful  teacher  of  young  children.  Moreover,  she  lacked 
the  power  to  lose  herself  in  the  interests  of  a  little  child. 
She  was,  though,  exceedingly  fond  of  out-door  life.  I  urged 
her  to  take  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  of  land  owned  by  her 
father  near  a  thriving  city  and  raise  strawberries  for  the 
constant  well-paying  market  near  by.  If  I  had  advocated 
her  digging  canals  on  the  planet  Mars  she  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised  and  dissatisfied.  She  did  not  follow 
my  counsel  and  is  still  seeking  a  position  as  teacher.  At 
about  the  same  time  a  young  hearing  woman  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  this  deaf  girl's  home  did  go  into  strawberry 
raising  and  has  made  a  success  of  it. 

Dairy-farming,  poultry  raising,  making  jelly  from  home- 
raised  fruit,  mushroom  and  ginseng  culture,  even  gathering 
and  scientifically  preparing  weed-herbs  for  the  drug  market, 
all  pay  well.  I  know  a  man  who  earns  several  hundred 
dollars  a  year  by  supplyitig  a  certain  market  with  spruce 
gum  from  the  spruce  trees  with  which  his  mountain  farm 
is  largely  covered.  Another  man  made  six  hundred  dollars 
in  a  short  season  from  the  sale  of  violets  alone.  His  pinks 
and  lilies  of  the  valley  also  paid  well. 

The  great  advantage  of  most  of  these  special  lines  is  that 
they  call  for  little  initial  capital.  Failure,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  cannot  bring  total  wreck.     If  every  boy  and 
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girl  in  our  schools  were  offered  a  chance  to  learn  something 
of  at  least  one  form  of  agricultural  work  the  value  of  such 
training  ought  to  be  great.  But  there  nmst  be  no  half- 
hearted teaching  here.  There  nmst  be  just  as  much  real 
enthusiasm,  just  as  much  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  as 
of  the  literary  subjects  taught.  Also,  the  man  or  woman 
in  charge  must  have  the  teaching  instinct.  Schools  which 
declare  farming,  horticulture,  gardening,  and  floriculture 
teaching  to  deaf  pupils  a  failure  probably  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame.  A  common  farmer,  gardener,  or  horti- 
culturist of  the  old  school  engaged  as  tcnicher  at  the 
cheapest  rates  obtainable  will  not  do.  The  day  of  the 
clod-hop}x»r  is  past.  Successful  agi-iculture  means  In-ains. 
Not  the  dullest  but  the  brightest  boys  and  girls  of  the  school 
should  be  sent  to  the  fields  and  gardens.  Moreover,  the 
schoolroom  teachers  should  be  called  in.  Thev  should 
supplement  the  practical  out-door  labor  by  language 
lessons  upon  it.  Above  all,  they  should  see  to  it  that  this 
form  of  work  is  exalted  before  their  pupils,  not  implicitly 
disparaged.  There  should  be  plenty  of  praise  when  fruits 
i-eward  labor.  If,  as  one  principal  asserts,  ^*the  pupils 
take  no  interest  in  their  agricultural  work,'*  the  fault  is 
not  theirs  nor  agriculture's.  Of  all  children  in  the  world 
deaf  children  are  probably  most  easily  won  to  enthusiastic 
perseverance.  Let  them  have  proper,  enlightened  leaders 
in  their  agricultural  work  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  on 
the  score  of  'interest.'*  But,  child-like,  they  wait  for  us 
to  lay  the  emphasis.  Do  we,  as  we  ought,  emphasize  the 
value  of  farming  and  its  allied  pursuits?  Let  us  look  at 
industrial  instruction  as  it  exists  in  most  of  our  institutions 
— c^ven  in  our  landed  institutions. 

Boys  who  have  been  closely  confined  for  five  hours  in  the 
schoolrooms  are  hustled  to  the  shops  as  soon  as  they  are 
released  (if  one  may  use  that  term  of  freedom  here)  from 
their  classes.     Bending  over  printing-presses,  shoe-maker's 
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benches,  in  the  tailor's  shop  or  the  cabinet  shop,  they 
continue  to  breathe  bad  air  and  to  work  young  arms 
already  tired  from  long-continued  writing.  The  little  boys 
sweep  indoors  and  the  girls  stoop  over  sewing  and  darning. 
In  short,  we  keep  up  the  old  middle-age  apprentice  notion 
and  the  far  more  erroneous  notion  of  a  charity  school  in 
which  the  pupils  are  in  grateful  duty  bound  to  work  for 
their  board  and  tuition.  The  question  should  be,  not 
what  do  the  boys  and  girls  accomplish  in  the  shops  and  the 
sewing-room,  but,  instead,  what  do  the  shops  and  the 
sewing-room  do  for  the  boys  and  girls?  That  some  of 
them  do  much  may  be  readily  admitted.  That  others  do 
precious  little  is  also  equally  and  unhappily  true.  I  would 
not  decry  indoor  manual  training — far  from  it — but  I 
would  have  the  major  part  of  all  manual  training  along 
lines  likely  to  lead  in  after  life  to  competence,  happiness, 
and  quiet  moral  well-being.  That  modernized  agriculture, 
more  nearly  than  any  other  form  of  labor,  offers  this 
desirable  consummation  I  strongly  believe. 

The  truth  is,  not  manv  teachers  fullv  understand  the 
term  ''modernized  agriculture."  Teachers  are  seldom  all- 
round  men  and  women.  It  is  not  in  the  least  uncommon  to 
hear  them  say,  with  an  air  that  implies  a  sense  of  cn^dit 
to  themselves  for  their  ignorance,  ''  I  never  keep  track  of 
politics, '^  '*I  dislike  poetry,"  '*I  am  not  a  philosopher," 
''  I  know  nothing  about  farmhig,"  etc.,  etc.  Narrowness  of 
interests  is  bad  enough  for  instructors  of  the  hearing.  For 
teachers  of  the  deaf  it  is  criminal.  A  teacher  of  the -deaf 
is  in  duty  bound  to  know  something  of  everything  that 
affects  human  life.  By  nothing  is  the  world  lx»ing  more* 
surely  changed  than  by  the  rapid  development  of  scientific 
agriculture — esix^cially  in  the  United  States.  Hut  it  is 
easier  (and  lazier)  to  stick  to  hazy  traditions  that  farming 
is  plebeian,  narrowing,  and  isolated. 

A  principal  of  one  school  for  the  deaf  in  answer  to  an 
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of  neatness  of  appearance  on  the  part  of  the  children.  But 
good  honest  dirt  from  Mother  Earth  is  far  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  unclean  thought  which  often  finds  its  way  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  constantly  housed  boys  and  girls. 

According  to  the  Tabular  Statement  of  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  in  the  United  States  contained  in  the  Annuls  for 
January,  1907,  we  find  the  following  figures: 

There  are  58  Public  State  schools,  57  Public  Day  schools, 
17  denominational  or  private  schools — 132  in  all.  Nearly 
every  one  of  these  schools  furnishes  industrial  training  of 
some  sort.  A  few  of  the  larger  State  schools  give  as  many 
as  twenty-six  out  of  the  sixty-seven  courses  in  the  follow- 
ing list  published  in  the  Annab: 

"Architectural  drawing,  Art,  Baking,  Barbering,  Black- 
smithing,  Bookbinding,  Broom-making,  Brick-laying,  Cab- 
inet making,  Calcimining,  Carpentry,  Chalk-engraving, 
Cementing,  Chair-making,  China-painting,  Construction 
work,  Cooking,  Clay-modeling,  Coopery,  Domestic  Science, 
Drawing,  Dress-making,  Electricity,  Embroidery,  Engineer- 
ing, Fancy-work,  Farming,  Floriculture,  Gardening,  Glazing, 
Handicraft,  Harnessing,  House  Decoration,  Halftone 
Engraving,  Housework,  Horticulture,  Illuminating,  Iron- 
ing, Mattress-making,  Millinery,  Needle-work,  Painting, 
Paper-hanging,  Photography,  Plastering,  Plate-engraving, 
Pottery,  Printing,  Pyrography,  Raffia,  Shoe-making,  Sew- 
ing, Sign-painting,  Sloyd,  Stone-laying,  Tailoring,  Tin-work, 
Typewriting,  Venetian  iron  work,  Weaving,  Wood  Engrav- 
ing, Wood  Carving,  Wood-working,  Working  in  Iron,  and 
the  Use  of  Tools.'' 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  richest 
farming  country  on  earth,  and  of  the  furtluM-  fact  that 
deafness  does  not  seriously  hinder  a  man  or  woman  from 
engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits,  shall  wo  not  naturally 
expect  to  find  that  Farming,  Gardening,  Floriculture,  and 
Horticulture,    named  in   the  above  imposing  list,  receive 
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the  major  share  of  attention  in  the  industrial  training 
given  to  deaf  children  in  schools  supported  largely  by 
agricultural  tax-payers? 

We  find  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  only  fifteen 
out  of  our  hundred  and  thirty-two  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
credited  with  paying  any  attention  whatever  to  these 
subjects.  Here,  as  in  many  other  directions,  Illinois  and 
Nebraska  lead,  each  giving  instruction  in  farming,  flori- 
culture, and  horticulture.  Mississippi,  Morganton,  N.  C, 
and  Saint  Joseph's  Institute  in  New  York  teach  farming 
and  gardening.  The  New  York  Institution  teaches  garden- 
ing and  horticulture.  Mystic,  Conn.,  and  (Jeorgia  give 
farming;  Indiana  and  Ohio  floriculture;  Arkansas,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Western  New  York  Insti- 
tution teach  gardening.  Although  not  tabulated  as  giving 
agricultural  instruction,  the  Kendall  School  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  off  and  on  allowed  selected  pupils  to  do  some 
work  in  floriculture.  Last  spring  it  began  educational 
work  in  gardening.  The  Louisiana  Institute  also,  while 
not  tabulated  as  giving  agricultural  instruction,  is  reported 
in  the  '* School  Items''  of  the  January  Annals  to  have 
classes  of  girls  in  plant  culture  and  to  be  on  the  point  of 
introducing  agricultural  teaching  for  the  boys. 

One  thing,  which  makes  these  astounding  figures  seem 
an  insult  to  common-sense,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
schools  which  pay  no  attention  to  agriculture  are  located 
in  Nature's  own  garden  spots — localities  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  repay  almost  the  slightest  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  The  revenue  which  supports  these  schools, 
too,  comes  largely  out  of  the  pockets  of  farmers.  Very 
likely,  as  has  been  claimed  in  excuse  for  the  neglect  of 
agricultural  instruction,  these  same  farmer  parents  and 
tax-payers  show  no  desire  to  have  the  deaf  children  taught 
farming.  They,  perhaps,  still  cling  to  the  old  notion  that 
education  means  book-learning  only.    The   old   "class" 
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idea  that  a  tiller  of  the  soil  cannot  be  a  gentleman  is  dying 
hard  in  some  parts  of  our  country.  But  it  is  bound  to  die, 
though,  and  that  soon.  Tlie  indifference  of  the  farmer 
parents,  and  their  hazy  notions  as  to  what  makes  an  educa- 
tion and  what  is  best  for  their  children  in  the  way  of  a  life- 
career,  must  Ix;  overcome  by  those  who  have  the  training 
of  the  children.  If  we  put  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  right 
attitude  toward  farming  and  its  kindred  pursuits,  then* 
will  in  the  end  be  little  trouble  in  winning  the  assent  of  the 
parents.  We  do  not  pretend  to  form  our  school  curriculum 
in  any  other  respect  ujxm  the  desires  of  panmts.  If  we 
did  John  and  Edith  and  all  the  others  would  never  have 
a  hard  lesson — would  eat  only  jam,  literally  and  int(»llect- 
uallv. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture,  however,  is  not  the  indifT(»r- 
ence  of  the  parents  sometimes  gladly  hailed  as  an  excuse  for 
not  interfering  with  a  time-worn  schedule  of  a  hard  and  fast 
dailv  routine?  Cows  have  to  be  milked  at  inconvenient 
hours.  Seed  nmst  sometimes  be  sown  and  transplanting 
done  in  the  rain.  As  a  rule,  institution  children  are  molly- 
coddled to  a  ridiculous  extent.  I  rememlnT  a  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  who,  picking  berries  one  hot,  dewy  morning, 
lx»nt  over  most  laboriouslv.  I  a.sked  him  whv  he  did  not 
sit  down  near  the  thick  blueberry  patch.  Pointing  to  the 
ground,  he  solenmly  sjx»lled,  ^'Damj)."  It  was  my  happy 
privilege  to  push  him  down  into  the  wettest  spot  I  could 
find  and  he  was  none  the  worse  for  the  ex{)erienc(\  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  close  housing  causi\s  ten  times  as  much  ill- 
ness as  exposure.  So  far  as  ^'hours'^  are  concc^rned,  no 
matter  how  nnich  servants  may  grumbles  a  bran-new  sched- 
ule every  now  and  then  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  scliool. 
llie  nec(»ssary  routine  of  any  boarding  school  is  <::rin(lin,i!: 
enough  upon  both  teachers  and  pu{)ils.  To  j)res('rv('  a 
spark  of  individuality  alive  in  either  is  hard  work.  Fre- 
(juent  change  in  schedule*  at  l(»ast  varies  the  monotony  of 
the  life. 
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Another  weightier  reason  urged  against  agricultural 
training  is  the  claim  that  the  deaf  themselves  do  not  care  to 
become  farmers  because  of  the  isolation  of  life  in  the  country. 
Formerly,  this  objection  had  much  more  weight  than  it 
does  at  present.  The  trolley  car,  the  telephone,  and  the 
daily  press  have  almost  completely  changed  suburban  life — 
have  even  changed  far-inland  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  deaf  or  the  hearing  specialist  along  agricultural  lines 
must  be  located  pretty  near  a  good  market,  which  means 
that  he  will  probably  be  on  the  line  of  trolley  or  steam  cars. 
He  may  retain  his  city  friends  and  may  entertain  them  in 
much  more  hospitable  and  agreeable  fashion  than  he  could 
as  a  mechanic  in  a  town  flat.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  too, 
he  will  find  country  neighbors  kinder  and  more  neighborly 
than  the  people  next  door  in  town.  The  rural  delivery 
brings  him  letters,  papers,  and  magazines.  Shopping  by 
mail  has  been  reduced  to  a  science.  It  is  not  the  possible 
isolation  that  keeps  our  graduates  from  going  into  agricul- 
ture so  much  as  the  fact  that  when  they  leave  school  they 
are  wholly  untrained  for  out-door  work.  Success  is  begot- 
ten only  of  confidence.  How  can  a  boy  or  girl  who  has 
never  even  raked  a  flower-bed  trust  himself  or  herself  to  a 
wholly  new  field?  In  all  probability  a  large  proportion  of 
our  graduates  would  take  up  some  form  of  agricultural 
work  if  proper  courses  leading  to  that  end  were  offered 
them  in  school  years. 

That  farm  work  is  hard  cannot  be  denied,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  deaf  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Besides,  farming  is 
far  less  hard  than  it  used  to  be.  It  calls  for  more  brains 
and  less  muscle.  Every  trust  in  the  land  that  adulterates 
the  people's  food,  and  that  includes  every  kind  of  food 
nowadays,  has  fought  the  Agricultural  Department.  News- 
papers by  thousands  have  been  liberally  paid  to  ridicule 
the  Department  both  in  their  editorial  colunms  and  in 
their   spicy   paragraphs.    Nevertheless,    the   Agricultural 
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Department  keeps  right  on,  steadily  improving  the  farmer's 
condition.  To  the  deaf,  its  bulletins  prepared  by  trained 
experts  may  well  take  the  place  of  oral  lectures.  In  every 
state  in  the  Union  there  is  a  sub-department  where  practical 
difficulties  will  gladly  be  explained  and  remedied  either 
by  a  personal  interview  or  by  letter. 

Physically,  of  course,  the  life  is  to  be  especially  com- 
mended for  the  deaf,  many  of  whom  are  left  with  delicate 
constitutions  from  the  disease  which  caused  their  loss  of 
hearing. 

Finally,  there  is  the  home  to  be  considered,  for,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  every  normal  human  being  wants  a  home 
more  than  he  wants  anything  else  earth  has  to  offer.    Now 
in  all  school  agricultural  work  one  of  the  greatest  incentives 
to  effort  may  be  found  in  keeeping  continually  before  the 
little  laborers  the  thought  that  the  farmer  nearly  always  has, 
always  may  have,  at  least, a  home  of  his  own.     In  many  coun- 
try places,  even  near  good  market  towns,  a  pretty  comfort- 
able house  may  be  bought  for  the  price  of  two  or  three  years' 
rent  of  a  citv  house  or  flat.     All  teachers  of  the  deaf  who 
reach  their  children's  heartsare  familiarwith  those  pathetic 
compositions  which   foretell  what  *'my  children "  will  do 
and  what  kind  of  a  house  '*I  shall  own.''     By  means  of 
agriculture,  more  surely  than  by  any  other,  these*  childish 
dreams  maybe  realized  to  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  little 
dreamers. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  probably  no  other  happiness 
Quite  so  satisfying  as  the  sense  of  land  ownership  and 
ownership  of  the  fruits  thereof.  The  mockery  to  childnMi 
^f  Well-kept  grounds  and  forbidden  flower-beds  is  often 
pitiful.  The  esthetic  height  of  feeling  great  pl(\*isure  in 
^^^re  looking  is  beyond  them. 

The  following  scene  is  not  imaginary. 
According  to  a  landscape  gardener's  standard  of  esthetic 
"^^Ues  the  gi'ounds  about  the  large  institution  for  the  deaf 
^t  X  were  very  beautiful.     The  lawns,  seldom  pressed  by 
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a  human  foot,  were  as  firm  and  soft  as  green  velvet;  borders 
of  gay-colored  flowers  fringed  the  clean-swept  paths;  here 
and  there  were  geometrical  flower-beds  in  which  grew  hun- 
dreds of  saucy-faced  pansies,  glowing  roses  fair,  stately 
lilies,  and  sweet-breathed  pinks;  over  a  stiff  rockery  nas- 
turtiums swarmed. 

Two  teachers  ('* inmates''  the  townspeople  often  called 
them)  were  walking  toward  the  main  entrance.  Down  a 
side  path  before  a  rose-bed  stood  a  little  uniformed  girl, 
just  out  of  sight  of  the  attendant  who  was  supposed  to 
regulate  the  going-out  and  the  coming-in  of  the  little  girl 
before  the  flower-bed  and  her  two  hundred  or  more  institu- 
tionalized sisters.  The  Jacqueminots  were  in  their  glory. 
With  a  motion  that  was  like  a  loving  caress  the  little  one 
bent  over  the  bed,  inhaling  its  pure,  rich  fragrance.  Then, 
with  all  the  abandon  of  a  child  in  the  presence  of  riotous 
bloom,  she  plucked  a  stem  bearing  a  full-blown  rose  and 
two  half -open  buds. 

"Elsa  Freytag  is  picking  flowers!"  screamed  the  elder 
teacher  shrilly,  and  swooping  down  upon  the  luckless 
infant,  she  tore  from  her  tiny  hands  half  a  dozen  pansies 
and  the  rose  spray,  at  the  same  time  administering  a  sharp 
reprimand  in  which  "naughty,"  ''stealing,"  "Miss  L.  will 
be  very  angry,"  "punish,"  and  other  similar  threatening 
and  accusatory  terms  were  plentifully  sprinkled.  For  one 
instant  the  startled  child  lifted  a  pair  of  eyes  bluer  than  the 
forget-me-nots  of  her  German  fatherland  in  natural  rebel- 
lion. Then  the  habit  of  communal  submission  conquered 
and  she  stood  there  scarlet  and  guiltily  abashed  until  dis- 
missed to  punishment  by  the  outraged  instructress. 

"  Is  it  the  sin  of  sins  here  for  a  Uttle  girl  to  pick  a  rose?" 
jusked  the  younger  teacher,  who  was  somewhat  new  to 
institution  rules.  Her  companion,  who  had  been  long  in 
*'  the  work,"  explained  at  voluminous  length  that  if  all  the 
children  were  allowed  to  break  off  flowers  the  geometrical 
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beds  would  suffer  serious  disarrangement.  "  Ah  yes,  I  see, '  ^ 
replied  the  new  teacher  in  the  ironical  tone  of  one  w'ho 
vrished  she  were  somewhere  else,  "Children  are  (as  you 
said  in  your  paper  at  the  Convention)  little  flowers,  but 
they  must  never  touch  their  prototypes  on  these  grounds. 
In  that  case  I  should  like  to  see  every  law^n  here  covered 
knee-deep  in  sawdust!"  Tlie  new  teacher  w^as  right. 
Somewhere  within  those  beautiful  grounds  space  should 
have  been  made  for  growing  flow^ers  which  were  the  chil- 
dren's very  own — a  space  large  enough  to  give  each  child  a 
bed  of  which  he  alone  was  lord. 

In  many  things  we  have  led  the  public  schools,  but  in  this 

good  project,  the  school  garden,  the  public  schools  are  way 

ahead  of  us.     Various  more  or  less  valid  excuses  may  be 

pleaxlod  for  not  teaching  agriculture  on  a  large  scah*  by 

schools  for   the  deaf.     For  not   having  school   gardens, 

however,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  any  institution 

or  (lav-school.  As  has  been  said,  vacant  lots  mav  easilv  be 

hired  where  the  school  has  insufficient  ground  near  by.  Tliis 

.school  gardening  is  educational  in  the  highest  sense  of 

the  word,  since  it  affords  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of 

body  and  brain,  heart  and  soul.     Properly  managed,  the 

school  garden,  alone,  may  induce  many  of  our  graduates 

to  enter  the  agricultural  field. 

Through  the  interest  and  constant  help  of  Dr.  K.  M. 
(^allaudet  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  teachers  of  the  K(mi- 
dall  School  last  year  to  assist  in  creating  and  keeping  up  a 
school  garden  for  both  boys  and  girls  of  the  primary 
department.  Some  of  the  results,  promises,  mistakes,  and 
successes  of  that  work  mav  be  of  interest  to  other  teachers 
^^'ho,  as  we  do,  believe  that  farming  and  its  allied  occu- 
pations offer  to  the  deaf  the  l>est  chance  of  making  a 
livelihood. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  one  of  Nature's  garden 
spots.    Its  soil  is  the  hardest  and  stickiest  of  clay.     It 
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was  our  wish  to  have  all  the  work  of  the  garden  performed 
by  the  children  themselves,  but  the  fiendish  nature  of  the 
soil  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  call,  in  aid  and  consulta- 
tion, the  assistance  and  advice  of  experts.  Two  plots  were 
selected — one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  After 
plowing  each  plot  was  divided  into  beds  marked  by  separat- 
ing lines  of  boards.  Bricks  would  have  been  better.  A 
wire  fence  surrounds  each  garden.  Each  child  was  now 
told  that  he  must  do  the  rest  of  the  work  upon  his  own  bed. 
In  the  schoolrooms  each  day  language  lessons  were  given 
relating  to  the  progress  of  the  gardening.  In  selecting 
seeds  we  took  care  to  choose  varieties  which  bloom  only 
the  more  freely  for  constant  picking — nasturtiums,  sweet- 
ix^as,  pansies,  petunias,  zinnias,,  marigolds,  and  corn- 
flowers. But  little  folks  want  quick  results;  so  in  order 
to  prevent  too  much  digging  up  to  see  if  seeds  were 
sprouted,  three  scarlet  geraniums  and  three  cannas  were 
s(»t  out  in  each  bed.  A  kind  friend  to  the  children — a 
woman  w^hose  supreme  life  thought  is  given  to  making 
childhood  the  seedtime  of  noble  maturity — presented  each 
boy  and  girl  with  a  rosebush.  There  was  a  hose  which 
the  children  took  turns  in  using  to  their  irifmite  delight. 
For  the  little  ones  not  strong  enough  to  handle  the  hose 
then*  were  tiny  watering-cans.  There  were  plenty  of 
trowels  and,  judging  by  observation,  I  should  name  a 
trowel  as  the  one  material  thing  in  the  universe  capable 
of  giving  complete  happiness.  Often  the  smaller  children, 
for  hours  at  a  time,  adjourned  to  a  near-by  field  and  dug 
thiough  the  hurd  clay,  making  wells,  canals,  houses,  cakes, 
and  the  like.  No  expensive  game  could  have  given  them 
half  the  pleasure  they  seemed  to  derive  from  this  sim- 
ple amusement.  I  think  we  who  watched  them  felt 
righteously  condemned  when  one  day  the  kind  friend  who 
gave  the  rosebushes  exclaimed — "Oh,  why  haven't  they 
had  this  before!'' 
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The  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  children  was  no  tem- 
porary outburst.  It  has  continued  steadily,  so  steadily 
that  it  is  getting  to  be  sometimes  hard  for  us  grown-ups  to 
quite  keep  pace  with  it.  \Mien  school  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer holidays  there  was  great  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
gardens.  But  here,  again,  Dr.  Gallaudet  came  to  the 
children's  rescue  by  saying  that  he  would  make  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  beds  shoukl  be  watered  and  kept  free 
of  weeds  while  their  little  owners  were  away.  So  well  was 
this  promise  kept  that  we  came  back  to  find  both  the  boys' 
and  the  girls'  garck^ns  mass(»s  of  gorgeous  color.  The*  boys 
went  into  vegetables  as  well  as  flowers.  Their  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  and  spinach  came  out  finely.  Now  both  boys  and 
girls  are  petitioning  for  more  land  in  the  spring  to  l^e  used 
as  a  vegetable  garden.  Green  jx^as,  watermelons,  cucum- 
bers— a  {x^rfect  hodge-ixxlge  of  mouth-watering  dainties — 
are  i)romised  by  the  eager  little  farmers  if  only  the  land  is 
granted.     They  will  keep  the  promise*,  too. 

There  have  been  kind  offers  to  buy  the  produc^e  of  these* 
vegetable  beds  but  the  teachers  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
commercial  spirit  should  be  kept  wholly  out  of  the  garden- 
ing work.  That  spirit  will  come,  of  necessity,  soon  after 
they  leave  school.  Meanwhile,  they  can  l)e  learning  how 
to  do  things  that  will  bring  in  money  by  and  by.  At  pres(»nt 
they  love  to  give.  It  was  a  proud  day  when  they  could 
send  around  bask(*ts  of  crisp  lettuce  to  the  diffen^nt  fami- 
lies on  the  Green  and  to  the  Institution  tables.  To  be 
'able  literally  '4o  scatter  flowers  in  the  {)athway"  of  their 
idols  among  students  and  teachers  has  been  a  great  joy  to 
to  both  boys  and  girls.  They  also  sent  flowers  to  a  hospital. 

The  borders  and  sevcTal  beds  will  be  held  in  conmion 
in  order  that  the  civic  spirit  may  be  k(»pt  steadily  in  view. 
Also  trees  will  be  j)lant(Ml,  vines  set,  and,  we  hope,  small 
fruits  planted  for  general  vise*.  Underlying  our  work  then* 
is  an  ethical  plan.     We  teachers  an*  trying  to  ke(*p  the 
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moral  effect  of  these  gardens  constantly  in  our  own  minds. 
Thus  far  results  in  this  direction  have  been  gratifying.  The 
strong  have  learned  to  help  the  weak  and  the  unfortunate. 
"  I  weeded  Mary's  garden  yesterday  because  poor  Mary  she 
is  sick  and  cannot  went  to  the  garden  for  a  long  time.'' 
'*John  dug  Willie's  bed  because  Willie  cut  his  finger." 
These  are  the  kind  of  sentences  which  frequently  appear  in 
the  daily  journals.  We  try  to  see  that  every  service  ren- 
dered by  one  boy  or  girl  to  another  is  acknowledged  by 
proper  thanks. 

We  expected  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
boys  to  do  gardening  when  a  foot-ball  or  base-ball  game  was 
in  progress  at  the  athletic  grounds  of  the  College  students. 
At  first  there  was  some  difficulty  from  that  source.  But 
as  crops  grow  the  boys  became  so  interested  in  their  gardens 
that  they  voluntarily  remained  at  work  instead  of  going  to 
the  gam(»s.  All  work  has  been  performed  out  of  school 
hours  with  us,  while  in  the  public  schools  much  of  it  is 
performed  in  school  hours  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct 
or  good  lessons.  Our  older  boys  are  considerably  handi- 
capped owing  to  the  fact  that  their  shop-work  occupies 
them  until  half  past  four  or  five.  They  have  to  go  in  to 
prepare  for  supper  at  half  past  five,  so  that  really  they  all 
have  too  little  time  for  gardening.  Making  the  privilege 
of  working  in  the  garden  a  reward  (for  not  more  than  two 
])U{)ils  at  a  time  in  any  one  class)  for  a  half  hour  or  so 
duruig  school  time  has  much  to  commend  it.  School 
gardening,  properly  supervised,  is  an  educational  work* 
of  great  value.  It  is  not  merely  a  pleasant  pastime. 
Furthermore,  it  is  hardly  wise  for  teachers  to  give  any 
great  amount  of  time  after  three  o'clock  or  four  o'clock,  as 
the  closing  hour  may  be.  Most  of  them  have  social  or 
domestic  duties  awaiting  them  at  that  hour. 

To  some  of  the  students  of  the  College  the  promoters  of 
the  gardening  work  owe  many  thanks;  notably,  to  Mr. 
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C.  L.  Clark,  at  present  the  Boys'  Supervisor.  Just  before 
school  closed  a  little  garden-party  was  held  at  which  Mr. 
Clark  gave  prizes  to  the  owners  of  the  three  beds  which 
represented  the  most  faithful  tending.  Other  prizes  were 
given — a  sufficient  number,  in  fact,  so  that  every  child  who 
hatl  not  shirked  received  one.  There  were  not  more  than 
three  shirkers  out  of  the  whole  number  of  fifty  little 
gardeners  and  those  thn*e  were  born  so — an  earthquake 
wouldn't  make  them  hurrv. 

There  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  giving  of  prizes. 
Probably  souvenirs  for  each  child  instead  of  prizes  will  be 
tried  next  time  or,  with  more  likelihood  of  unanimous 
appreciation,  ice  cream  may  be  served  all  around. 

Summarized,  the  results  of  our  first  season's  work  may  be 
itemized  as  follows: 

The  children  have  gained  much  actual  knowledge  of 
gardening. 

They  have  gained  inmiensely  in  language. 
The    listlessness    which    often    marks    boarding-school 
chikiren  has  almost  wholly  disapix^ared. 

Industry  and  carefulness  have  been  develoixMl. 
They  are  better  physically. 

They  have  had,  daily,  a  chance  to  apply  the  Gold(»n  Rule. 
They  have  come  into  an  intimacy  with  Nature  and  learned 
to  love  her. 

Ambition  has  been  awakened.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  children  have  chosen  a  career  in  life.  Th(»v  declare 
that  they  will  become  farmers  or  gardeiiers.  Whether 
carried  out  eventually  or  not,  this  definite  ambition  is  good 
for  them.  One  little  boy  has  fifteen  dollars  saved  toward 
his  "farm.''  He  also  has  his  future  wife  picked  out, 
which,  possibly,  is  going  a  bit  too  fast.  Another  boy  asked 
me  if  it  would  be  wicked  for  him  to  have  fifty-five  children — 
the  number  he  had  fixed  upon  as  needed  to  help  him  carry 
on  his  extensive  future  agricultural  o{x»rations.     One  of 
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his  relatives,  I  understand,  referred  him  to  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  value  of  our  garden  work  has  not  been  one-sided. 
It  has  helped  the  teachers.  Some  of  us,  although  we 
have  been  teaching  many  years,  feel  that  we  never  knew 
a  set  of  children  through  and  through  as  we  have  learned  to 
know  these  little  gardeners.  And  for  a  teacher  to  know 
each  child  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  the 
depths  of  his  mind,  is  to  be  graciously  given  light  as  to  the 
best  way  of  rearing  that  child ;  for  '*  love  cometh  of  under- 
standing.'' 

The  experiment  made  in  Norway  by  Mr.  Eyvind  Boyesen, 
whom  many  American  teachers  remember  pleasantly, 
proves  that  agriculture  may  be  successfully  taught  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf.  A  very  good  summary  of  Mr.  Boye- 
sen\s  important  and  philanthropic  work  may  be  found  in 
the  Association  Review  for  October,  1906. 

SARAH  HARVEY  PORTER. 
Instructor  in  the  Kendall  School, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  TEACHING  LANGUAGE  TO  OUR 

LITTLE  ONES.*— III. 

Thk  Third  Term. 

transitive  verbs. 

There  are  four  prime  requisites  for  the  successful 
teaching  of  transitive  verbs  to  backward  pupils.  First, 
the  knowledge  of  a  considerable  number  of  intransitive 
verbs,  and  the  ability  to  construct  sentences  with  each 
of  them.  Second,  a  good  vocabulary  of  conmion  names 
from  which  to  tlraw  subjects  and  objects  of  the  transitive 

♦Concluded  from  the  Annals  for  November,  1906,  page  460. 
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verbs.  Third,  that  the  old  list  of  those  verbs  which  have 
been  practised  without  objects  be  employed.  Fourth, 
that  the  old  list  of  names  for  subjects  and  objects  be  used. 

Transitive  verbs  are  the  most  difficult  part  of  school 
work  and  should  therefore  be  taught  during  the  second 
term.*  It  is  a  mistake  to  drop  intransitive  verbs  at  the 
end  of  the  second  term  examination  and  suddenly 
introduce  transitive  verbs  in  the  third  term.  From  four 
to  eight  weeks  prior  to  Easter  examinations  is  the  best 
time  to  introduce  transitive  verbs.  The  children  at  this 
time  are  pretty  familiar  with  the  work  they  have  gone 
over.  But  too  much  should  not  even  now  be  expected 
of  them.  It  is  only  by  constant  drill  on  the  same  lessons 
that  anything  can  be  accomplished.  Examinations  will 
indeed  be  of  little  benefit  if  they  rather,  than  the  future 
welfare  of  the  children,  are  the  sole  object  of  the  daily  work. 

It  will  be  a  change  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  quit 
the  old  work  with  intransitive  verbs,  and  break  the  mo- 
notony with  some  other  work  for  the  time  being.  Then  a 
week  or  more  before  examination  will  be  ample  time  to 
review  the  old  lessons.  Pupils  should  not  be  examined 
in  any  work  that  is  not  quite  mastered;  wait  until  the 
third  term,  when  the  same  work  has  been  taken  up  again. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  third  term  is  made  easier  and  time 
is  saved.  The  pupils  not  only  review  transitive  verbs, 
but  learn  new  ones  more  readily.  Now  they  have  more 
time  to  learn  to  write  stories,  using  both  kinds  of  verbs, 
and  prepositions  may  be  added  with  the  intransitive 
verbs,  and  adjectives  later.  The  children's  attention 
must  now  be  directed  to  the  position  in  a  sentence  of  its 
subject,  verb,  article,  and  object.  The  following  sentences 
will  illustrate  the  work: 


♦Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  some  cases  even 
backward  pupils,  especially  the  older  ones  (those  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age),  niay  begin  the  use  of  transitive  verbs  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  term. 
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Mazie  reads  the  book. 

Walter  reads . 

Miss  T.  reads  —  slate. 
Florence  reads  —  slate. 

Mr.  K. book. 

Elaine paper. 

Grace  bites  the  pen. 


Marshall  reads . 

Mr.  K.  reads  —  paper. 
Carrie  reads  —  paper. 
Grace  reads  —  slate. 

Miner slate. 

Robert box. 

Mazie book,  etc. 


The  same  exercise  is  continued  with  other  verbs,  using 
only  a  few  different  ones.  Then  all  the  verbs  are  put  in 
one  list  and  the  objects  in  another  for  the  children  to 
write  original  sentences. 


read 

bite 

strike 

wash 

kick 

read 

bite 

strike 

wash 

kick 


book 

hat 

door 

slate 

ball 

letter 

crayon 

slate 

box 

slate 


For  reviewing  these  verbs  I  pursue  the  method  descril>ed 
for  the  use  of  intransitive  verbs. 


Examples: 

Estella  lifts  the  key. 
Grace  lifts  the  key. 
Mary  lifts  the  pail. 
Alice  lifts  the  pail. 
Willie  lifts  the  key. 
I  lift  the  pail. 


Walter  touches  the  door. 
Mamie  touches  the  door. 
You  touch  the  cup. 
Sterne  touches  the  cup. 
Miner  lifts  the  hat. 


Miss  P.  touches  the  paper. 

Gradually  add  new  verbs  with  new  objects  in  each  sen- 
tence. A  few  regular  verbs  are  enough,  and  then  irreg- 
ular verbs  can  be  taken  up,  like  hold,  throw,  eat,  drink,  etc. 
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Teaching  the  Article  "A/' 

^\^len  the  article  ''A''  is  first  taught  the  children  read 
the  sentences  that  are  written  on  the  board,  one  at  a  time, 
and  then  write  them  on  their  boards.  They  nmst  read 
only  once  and  then  rely  on  their  memories.  Here  are  a 
few  sentences  for  illustration: 


A  boy  reads  a  book. 
A  man  reads  a  newspaper. 
A  woman  lifts  a  letter. 
A  child  lifts  a  slate. 
A  horse  kicks  a  boy. 
A  man  kicks  a  dog. 


A  baby  strikes  a  tabl(». 
A  girl  strikes  a  dog. 
A  cat  bites  a  baby. 
A  dog  bites  a  horse. 
A  woman  washes  a  plate. 
A  child  touches  a  bird. 


'^Open"  and  "Shut." 

Before  the  verbs  "open"  and  "shut"  begin  to  be  used 
it  is  advisable  to  give  for  the  objects  of  other  verbs  names 
of  things  that  can  be  employed  for  the  objects  of  those 
verbs,  such  as  door,  window,  bag,  watch,  box,  desk,  drawer, 
umbrella,  etc.  Tlie  verbs  are  difficult  enough,  but  if 
these  names  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with 
them  it  would  add  to  the  labor.  Now  that  the  names  of 
the  objects  have  been  learned  the  attention  of  the  class 
can  be  devoted  whollv  to  the  verbs.  This  is  a  test  of  the 
child's  understanding.  The  list  of  verbs  and  names  is  as 
follows: 


lift 

watch 

drop 

bag 

touch 

door 

wash 

window 

hold 

box 

carrv 

inkstand 

bite 

bag 

kick 

door 

carry 

umbrella 

strike 

desk 

touch 

drawer 

read 

book 
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By  this  exercise  the  teacher  finds  out  whether  the  chil- 
dren have  retained  all  these  words  and  can  construct 
sentences  from  them. 

Use  only  the  verb  "open''  the  first  day;  later  ''shut" 
may  be  employed,  and  then  both  may  be  used.  When  the 
command  "Open  the  door"  was  written,  the  children  did 
not  observe  that  "O"  changed  the  word,  but  thought  the* 
word  "pen"  was  meant,  therefore  they  tried  to  obey  the 
command  by  writing  with  a  pen  on  the  door.  Each  object 
is  used  in  turn  until  the  children  have  a  fair  comprehension 
of  what  is  required  of  them. 

Here  are  the  lessons  for  evening  study,  four  sentences 
to  each  of  the  first  two  lessons: 

I  open  the  door.  Carrie  opens  the  box. 

Mamie  opens  the  book.  Mr.  B.  opens  the  umbrella. 

Elsie  opens  the  window.  Mary  opens  the  drawer. 

Mr.  K.  opens  the  knife.  Estella  opens  the  desk. 

At  this  time  all  the  previous  verbs  may  be  reviewed. 
Then  give  a  new  lesson: 

Estella  shuts  the  door.  Mamie  shuts  the  umbrella. 

Mr.  D.  shuts  the  door.  Mr.  K.  shuts  the  drawer. 

Robert  shuts  the  window.  Elsie  shuts  the  drawer. 
Walter  shuts  the  bag. 

It  will  be  observed  that  hitherto  the  article  "  The "  for 
the  object  of  a  verb  has  been  taught  exclusively;  now  that 
the  article  "A"  is  taken  up,  many  mistakes  will  be  made. 

The  article  "A"  is  used  for  both  subject  and  object. 

A  man  carries  a  bag. 
A  girl  holds  a  pen. 
A  dog  bites  a  boy. 
A  boy  carries  a  bird. 
A  man  throws  a  ball 
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A  boy  catches  a  fish. 

A  girl  reads  a  newspaper. 

A  young  woman  reads  a  newspaper. 

A  young  man  reads  a  newspaper. 

An  old  woman  reads  a  newspaper. 

An  old  man  reads  a  newspaper. 

A  child  rolls  a  hoop. 

A  lady  throws  a  bottle. 

A  young  man  kicks  a  foot-ball. 

A  girl  opens  a  box. 

TTiis  language  is  all  drawn  from  the  scholars  themselves 
by  means  of  pictures.  They  spell  each  sentence  correctly 
on  their  fingers  before  writing  on  their  boards.  This  is 
also  a  review  in  the  transitive  verbs,  and  introduces  the 
names  of  new  objects  to  the  class. 

Some  men  shoot  a  bear. 

A  horse  and  a  cow  eat  hay. 

Two  boys  kick  a  door. 

A  woman  washes  a  plate. 

A  man  and  a  boy  chase  a  pig. 

T\^'o  girls  and  a  boy  throw  snowballs. 

A  lx)y  and  a  girl  roll  an  egg. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  numerals,  pronouns,  etc.,  are 
being  reviewed  in  these  sentences,  though  the  children  are 
unconscious  of  it.  They  are  now  so  familiar  with  these 
little  things  that  they  need  only  to  learn  the  new  transitive 
verbs. 

"Eat"  and  'a)RiNK." 

The  children  are  more  apt  to  be  can^less  than  stupid  in 
the  use  of  these  two  verbs.  Nothing  is  gained  by  long 
drills  in  this  case.  Teach  at  once  the  names  of  eatables 
and  drinkables — apple,   pear,   peach,   meat,   milk,  water. 
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tea,  coffee,  etc.  This  is  best  done  by  their  evening  lessons. 
Such  sentences  as  "A  boy  drinks  water,"  "A  man  eats 
bread,"  are  apt  to  be  written  "A  boy  drinks  a  water/' 
'*  A  man  eats  a  bread."  It  is  hard  for  a  deaf  child  to  iise 
the  article  in  its  proper  place. 

It  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  have  the  children  write  the 
names  of  eatables  and  drinkables  in  different  columns, 
showing  the  proper  use  of  ''a"  and  '^an,"  and  those  having 
no  article  before  them. 


an  apple 

bread 

water 

a  cake 

rice 

milk 

a  peach 

ice  cream 

coffee 

an  egg 

candy 

tea 

a  potato 

fish 

lemonade 

a  banana 

sugar 

soda-water 

The  evening 

lessons 

would  be  the 

following: 

I  eat  a  cake. 

A  girl  eats  a  cake. 

A  boy  eats  a  nut. 

A  squirrel  eats  a  nut. 

Willie  eats  an  orange. 

Long  eats  an  orange. 

I  eat  a  pear. 

A  lady  eats  a  peach. 

Dora  drinks  water. 
A  horse  drinks  water. 
A  child  drinks  milk. 
Florence  drinks  coffee. 
Papa  drinks  tea. 
A  lady  drinks  lemonade. 
I  drink  soda-water. 

Do  not  drill  the  children  in  the  school-room  and  then 
give  lessons  on  the  same  subject  for  their  evening  work. 


Mr.  K.  eats  a  banana. 
A  girl  eats  an  egg. 
You  eat  a  potato. 
A  hen  eats  a  bug. 
A  bird  eats  a  worm. 

I  eat  bread. 
Riley  eats  meat. 
A  child  eats  candy. 
Long  eats  com. 
A  cow  eats  grass. 
A  horse  eats  hay. 
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This  would  be  too  monotonous  and  soon  become  unin- 
teresting. 

Give  them  evening  lessons  on  the  transitive  verbs  for  a 
little  longer-  period,  using  at  first  simply  sentences  and 
then  short  stories.  Drill  them  on  adjectives,  prepositions, 
and  possessive  pronouns. 

The  Past  Tense. 

When  the  present  tense  is  pretty  fairly  understood 
teach  the  past  tense  by  comparison.  Begin  with  the  in- 
transitive verb  (first  regular;  then  irregular). 


Present, 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

walk 

walked 

run 

ran 

sew 

sewed 

sit 

sat 

dance 

danced 

lie 

lay 

jump 

jumped 

sleep 

slept 

talk 

talked 

swim 

swam 

bow 

bowed 

write 

wrote 

laugh 

laughed 

fall 

fell 

One  child  is  called  to  perform  the  action  as  the  verb  is 
pointed  out.  Robert  walks  around  the  room  while  the 
class  writes  "Robert  walks.'^  WTien  Robert  stops  walk- 
ing they  write,  "Robert  walked.*^  After  considerable 
drill  in  this  give  them  test  sentences  like  the  following. 
These  sentences  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  chiklren 
themselves  from  the  verbs  which  are  written  on  the  board, 
as  the  action  is  performed  for  the  past  and  present. 

Johnston  runs. 
Johnston  ran. 
Elsie  sat. 
Mr.  Kiesel  sits. 

* 

The  verb  sleep  and  slept  are  pointed  out.  Mazie  is  told 
to  sleep  and  wake  up.     The  class  write  "Mazie  slept.'^ 
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One  child  writes  "Mazie  sleeped/'  A  child  from  the  lower 
grade  is  told  to  sleep.  She  remains  with  closed  eyes 
while  the  class  write  "Elsie  sleeps." 

The  verb  write  is  taken.  Two  children  are  sent  to  the 
board.  They  continue  to  write  while  the  class  form  the 
sentence  "Estella  and  Grace  write."  Pictures  are  used  U) 
vary  the  exercises  and  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  class. 
A  picture  of  a  woman  in  the  act  of  dressing  is  shown,  and 
the  verb  explained.  They  write  "A  woman  dresses." 
The  past  is  produced  by  the  picture  of  a  man  already 
dressed — "A  man  dressed." 


The  Use  of  Toys. 

Toys  illustrate  action  and  anmse  and  interest  the  chil- 
dren. The  following  mechanical  toys  are  used  for  lan- 
guage study. 

A  toy  rabbit  is  wound  up  and  set  on 
the  floor.  It  hops  about  the  room. 
The  children  write  "A  rabbit  hops." 
In  like  manner  each  toy  is  used  and  the 
proper  sentence  written.  Now  the  past 
tense  can  be  taught.  The  objects  are 
set  in  a  row  on  the  desk.  The  verbs  are 
written  'opposite  the  nouns,  and  the 
children  write — "A  bear  growled."  "A 
peacock  strutted,"  etc. 

The  children  must  be  able  to  use  present  transitive  verbs 
with  their  objects  before  the  past  tense  is  taught.  Then 
give  a  review  using  both  tenses  and  regular  verbs. 

A  few  lessons  will  illustrate. 

Grace  washes  the  slate.  A  horse  kicks  a  boy. 

Grace  washed  the  slate.  Willi^  kicked  the  door. 

I  open  the  window.  Mr.  K.  opens  the  watch. 

I  opened  the  window.  I  opened  the  bag. 


bear 

growl 

peacock 

strut 

donkey 

run 

clown 

ride 

ostrich 

rim 

negro 

ride 

rabbit 

hop 
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Elsie  lifts  the  book.  Rich  touches  a  rabbit. 

Carrie  lifted  the  pail.  A  man  touched  a  horse. 

•  Tapscott  carries  the  stick.  A  girl  smells  a  flower. 
A  girl  carried  a  basket. 

A  list  of  verbs  in  the  present  tense  is  written  and  ex- 
plained, and  the  children  fill  out  the  blanks  for  the  past. 

Present.  Past. 

lift  

touch  — : — 

smell  

open  i 

kick  

'*       etc.  

Any  verb  in  the  list  is  chosen  and  the  blank  for  its  past 
pointed  out.  TTie  children  write  a  sentence  in  the  past 
tense.     Sentences  in  either  tenses  may  be  called  for. 

Two  children  are  called  to  lift  a  table.  One  child  in 
the  class  is  told  to  designate  the  proper  verb.  If  correct 
he  is  asked  which  tense.  The  verb  paint  is  pointed  out 
and  explained.  The  children  had  seen  some  painting  done 
near  the  school;  they  wrote:  **Two  men  painted  a  house." 

General  Review. 

(Commands  are  spelled  on  the  fingers.) 

The  teacher  spells  to  a  child,  ^^Lift  the  table."  After 
the  command  is  obeyed  and  written  by  each  member 
of  the  class,  it  is  then  carefully  spelled  by  each  in  turn. 
Any  number  of  commands  may  be  taught  in  this  way. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  tire  the  children  or  give  them 
too  many  commands  for  one  lesson.  Be  sure  that  both 
tenses  are  employed.  If  the  past  is  used  too  frequently 
the  pupils  will  be  likely  to  leave  off  the  ''s''  in  the  present 
singular  form. 
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Irregular  Verbs. 

I  teach  only  one  irregular  verb  at  a  time.  Take,  the 
verb  "throw."  I  throw  a  crayon;  the  children  write 
'^Mr.  K.  throws  a  crayon."  Let  others  perform  actions 
and  write  from  three  to  five  sentences.  Then  have  them 
change  to  the  past  tense.  In  each  sentence  the  verb 
"shut"  is  taken.  "Mr.  K.  shuts  the  drawer."  Then 
have  them  write  it  in  the  past.  Then  review  the  verbs 
"throw"  and  "shut"  in  a  few  sentences. 

The  verb  "eat"  requires  more  drill  than  the  verb 
"drink,"  as  its  objects  are  used  both  with  and  without  the 
articles. 

{an  apple  f  milk 

a  peach  I  drink  <  water 

bread  v  tea 

The  verbs  make,  break,  and  tear  should  receive  special 
attention.  In  a  short  time  the  irregular  verbs,  strike, 
bite,  catch,  ride,  shoot,  shake,  take,  hurt,  cut,  buy,  etc., 
become  very  easy.  Constant  review  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
If  the  children  find  much  difficulty  in  constructing  sen- 
tences at  first,  the  following  will  help  them. 

boy  throw  stone 

girl  carry  doll 

I  touch  blackboard 

Two  men  drink  water 

Willie  and  Robert  push  wagon 

The  tense  should  be  changed  frequently.  When  the 
children  can  do  these  lessons  intelligently  they  may  begin 
journal  work.  This  can  be  made  very  interesting  as  well 
as  profitable.  It  keeps  the  children  wide  awake,  and 
turns  their  thoughts  into  new  channels.  At  first  I  write 
a  journal  for  them.  They  memorize  it  and  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  each  word.  In  a  short  time  they  are  able 
to  write  their  own  journals.     Here  is  their  first  journal: 
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Elsie  ate  an  orange. 

Robert  smells  a  rose. 

I  drank  ice  water. 

Marshall  studies  his  lesson. 

Jones  sweeps  the  room. 

Estella  and  Mamie  washed  the  dishes. 

Some  boys  play  ball. 

Robert  and  Walter  caught  a  rabbit. 

Another  way  to  review  regular  and  irregular  verbs  is  to 
ilrill  in  writing  sentences  with  proper  names  and  then  write 
pronouns  for  the  objects. 

John  strikes  Willie. 
Walter  struck  Robert. 
Mamie  caught  Florence. 
Grace  pushed  me. 
Elsie  touched  you. 

The  children  are  liable  to  place  the  article  before  a  proper 
name  with  a  transitive  verb.  To  avoid  this,  hold  to  the 
old  verbs  until  the  children  are  sure  of  them.  To  accustom 
the  children  to  regular  and  irregular  verbs  and  their  tenses 
requires  a  great  deal  of  drill  work. 

The  following  lesson  was  written  on  the  board  to  bo 
spelled.  On  another  board  was  written  Present — Past. 
One  child  after  another  was  called  up  to  sjjell  the  verbs 
in  both  tenses.     Then  they  wrote  them. 

touch  1  strike 

push  hold 

follow  bite 

^'"^      \  Regular  ^^^^^ 

buy 


pinch 
kick 


carry 


eat 

drink 

see 

break 

tear 


'  Irregular 
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Let   the   children  make  sentences  from  the  following 
words : 


Present  Tense. 

I 

touch 

Willie 

touch 

Lewis 
Four  cows 

push 
follow 

A  woman 

kiss 

Mazie 
A  horse 

pinch 
kick 

A  girl 
Frank 

carry 
strike 

We 

drink 

You 

hold 

I 

Some  children 

buy 
eat 

A  man 

Present. 

catch 

Thomas 

strike 

box. 

Mary 

kiss 

doll. 

A  man 
Two  dogs 
Susie  and  I 

hold 
bite 
follow 

newspaper 
boy. 
Mr.  D. 

Robert 

catch 

ball. 

Ernest 

climb 

tree. 

We 

drink 

milk. 

Mamma 

buv 

meat. 

A  man 

see 

snake. 
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PaM. 


RUey 

A  woman 

I 

A  squirrel 

A  sheep 

You 

Some  boys 

A  horse  and  a  sheep 

Mr.  D. 

I 


me. 

little  girl. 

stick. 

(log. 

man. 

two  fishes. 

ladder. 

water. 

knife. 

two  puppies. 


The  children  write  out  these  sentences  in  their  proper 
form : 

Present.  Past. 

Thomas  strikes  a  box.         Riley  stnick  me. 
Mary  kisses  a  doll.  A  woman  kiased  a  little  girl. 

A  man  holds  a  newspajx^r.  I  held  the  stick,  etc. 

When  the  children  have  stories  (in  their  manuscripts) 
for  evening  study,  the  present  tense  only  should  be  used 
for  a  few  days.  Then  review  the  lessons  and  the  children 
.should  recite  them  in  both  tenses  in  the  morning.  Here 
are  some  samples: 


Charles  washes  a  slate. 
He  sits. 
He  reads. 
He  rises. 

Mary  stands. 

She  writes. 

She  plays. 

She  drops  a  crayon. 

She  breaks  the  era  von, 


Charles  washed  a  slate. 
He  sat. 
He  read. 
He  rose. 

Mary  stood. 

She  wrote. 

She  played. 

She  dropped  a  crayon. 

She  brok(»  th(»  cravon. 
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Robert  studies.  Robert  studied. 

He  takes  a  slate.  He  took  a  slate. 

He  washes  the  slate.  He  washed  a  slate. 

He  writes.  He  wrote. 

A  woman  works.  A  woman  worked. 

She  washes  a  window.  She  washed  a  window. 

She  stops.  She  stopped. 

She  rests.  She  rested. 

She  eats  some  bread.  She  ate  some  brea<l. 

She  drinks  some  tea.  She  drank  some  tea. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  children  occasionally  read  short, 
simple  stories  in  Miss  Sweet^s  Primer,  and  then  write  them 
out  from  memory,  using  both  tenses;  sometimes  only  one 
of  thom  and  sometimes  the  other. 

The  Future  Tense. 

The  future  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  tenses  to 
master.  If,  therefore,  constant  practice  and  review  are 
necessary  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  present  and 
past,  so  nmeh  the  more  will  they  be  necessary  for  the  future 
tense. 

The  first  step  is  the  use  of  the  intransitive  verbs  in  con- 
junction with  ^'shair^  and  "will.^^ 

EXAMPL?:S. 

I  shall  play.  John  will  play. 

I  shall  write.  Mary  will  write. 

I  shall  read.  Alice  will  read. 

I  shall  sit.  Maud  will  sit. 

I  shall  run.  The  dog  will  run. 

I  shall  sleep.  You  will  sleep. 

I  shall  dance.  Susie  will  dance, 
etc.  etc. 
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Then  drill  the  children  in  the  three  tenses: 


Willie  will  walk, 
Willie  walks. 
Willie  walked. 
Dora  will  sew. 
Dora  sews. 
Dora  sewed. 
I  shall  hop. 
I  hop. 
I  hopped. 

Again: 

Present. 
I  skate. 
Lucy  stops. 
You  talk. 
The  man  sits. 
Louise  rises. 
The  dog  bites. 


Mr.  B.  worked. 
Louise  will  study. 
Thomas  came. 
Manmia  will  come. 
Miss  P.  goes. 
Mary  and  Carrie  went. 
Henry  cries. 
I  shall  study, 
etc. 


Past, 
I  skated. 
Lucy  stopped. 
You  talked. 
The  man  sat. 
Louise  rose. 
The  dog  bit. 


Future. 
I  shall  skate. 
Lucy  will  stop. 
You  will  talk. 
The  man  will  sit. 
Louise  will  rise. 
The  dog  will  bite. 


Joseph  is  directed  to  take  a  qrayon  and  go  to  the  board. 
While  he  is  getting  the  crayon,  ask  the  rest  of  the  children 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  The  answer  will  be  ''  Joseph  will 
write.'' 

WTiile  he  is  writing  the  class  should  write  another  sen- 
tence, using  a  different  tense — the  present:  '* Joseph 
writes.'' 

When  he  has  written  the  children  have  another  tense 
to  think  out — the  past — and  then  write  '*  Joseph  wrote." 

Next,  Susie  has  a  needle  and  thread  and  is  passing  the 
thread  through  the  eye  of  the  needle.  The  children  must 
think  out  for  themselves  what  Susie  is  doing,  and  will  do. 
If  they  do  not  grasp  the  meaning  at  once,  a  few  (juestions 
will  bring  up  the  proper  association  of  ideiis. 

'^The  following  will  illustrate  the  use  of  transitive  verbs: 
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Arthur  will  open  the  door. 

I  shall  open  the  door. 

Annie  will  wash  the  slate. 

I  shall  wash  the  slate. 

Mary  and  Clara  will  sweep  the  floor. 

You  will  drink  some  water. 

We  shall  read  a  book. 

Willie  and  Charles  will  buy  candy. 

I  shall  make  a  kite. 

The  Use  of  Pictures  in  Teaching  Tenses. 

Pick  out  for  a  review  a  few  of  the  old  pictures  which 
represents  the  action  (in  the  present  tense)  of  persons 
and  animals.  Then  turn  to  the  last  pages  in  the  scrap- 
book  in  which  are  pictures  illustrating  the  use  of  the 
future  tense.  To  make  it  clearer  it  would  be  advisable  to 
begin  with  intransitive  verbs. 

Here  is  a  picture  showing  a  big  boy  awaiting  a  signal  for 
a  race.  The  children  will  at  first  write  "The  boy  runs.'' 
Show  them  the  picture  again  and  let  them  see  for  them- 
selves that  the  boy  is  not  actually  running  yet.  In  case 
of  their  failure  to  find  out  what  he  means  to  do,  the  teacher 
may  write:  "The  boy  will  — "  and  leave  the  blank  for  the 
children  to  fill  out.  Then  the  sentence  is  erased  and  the 
children  must  repeat  it  on  their  boards. 

Next  the  picture  of  a  man  holding  a  gun  in  his  hands, 
while  a  bird  is  flying  overhead,  suggests  the  sentence: 
"The  man  will  shoot." 

A  third  picture  represents  a  boy  in  bathing-tights  about 
to  plunge  into  a  swimming-pool.  The  children  write: 
"The  boy  will  dive.'' 

From  a  picture  of  a  baby  bird  in  a  tree  trying  to  get  on 
its  feet,  the  children  have  the  sentence:  "The  baby  bird 
wUl  fall!" 

From  a  picture  of  a  man  in  a  long  bathing-robe  with  a 
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towel  on  his  arm,  turning  on  the  water  m  a  bath-tub,  the 
children  will  invariably  grasp  the  meaning  at  once:  "The 
man  will  bathe." 

Transitive  verbs  are  more  difficult,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
go  more  slowly.  To  avoid  confusing  the  children,  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  have  a  previous  training  in  the 
use  of  transitive  verbs  in  the  future  tense  before  pictures 
are  presented  for  sentence  writing.  In  the  beginning  no 
verbs  should  be  used  but  those  that  the  children  are  familiar 
with,  and  know  how  to  use  in  the  present  tense  as  well  as 
the  future  fairly  well. 

For  illustration  a  few  sentences  from  pictures  are  given 
below : 

"The  horse  [led  to  a  trough  by  a  farmer]  will  drink 
water." 

"The  boy  [holding  a  fishing-pole  over  a  brook]  will 
catch  a  fish." 

"The  young  woman  [standing  beside  hen  bicycle]  will 
ride  a  bicycle." 

After  the  present  and  future  tenses  are  understood  by 
means  of  pictures,  it  is  well  to  teach  the  past  tense  in  the 
same  manner. 

For  example,  take  a  picture  of  a  man  holding  a  cat  in 
one  hand  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  other  hand 
a  whip.  The  expression  of  his  face  is  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
imderstood.  The  cage  which  is  lying  upset  and  empty 
at  his  feet  tells  the  whole  story. 

The  first  question  that  comes  before  the  class  is:  What 
did  the  cat  do?    They  will  answer — "  The  cat  ate  the  bird." 

The  next  question  is:  What  does  the  man  do?  Answer: 
"  The  man  holds  the  cat." 

The  third  question  is:  What  will  the  man  do?  "Tlie 
man  will  whip  the  cat." 

This  exercise  is  rather  hard,  and  puts  the  children  to  a 
pretty  severe  test — it  sets  them  thinking  and  searching 
out  for  themselves. 
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Practice*  with  these  tenses  not  only  enables  the  children 
to  review  the  verbs  but  also  makes  those  which  were  diffi- 
cult easier.  Now  they  have  a  greater  variety  of  language 
at  their  command  for  compositions,  journals,  and  letters. 
This  is  preparatory  to  colloquial  language. 

Change  of  Programme. 

The  children  begin  to  show  signs  of  weariness  and  rest- 
lessness as  the  months  of  May  and  June  drag  on.  It  is 
therefore  useless  to  follow  the  same  programme,  and  a 
change  is  necessary.  The  work  now  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  children  will  enter  into  it  willingly  and 
cheerfully;  it  should  be  made  easy  and  interesting  as  well 
as  profitable. 

Their  present  knowledge  of  language  and  their  ability 
to  read,  though  necessarily  limited,  is  an  incentive  to 
progress  which  even  the  heated  term  cannot  diminish. 
Their  knowledge  is  not  yet  equal  to  that  possessed  by  a 
hearing  child  three  years  of  age.  But  the  deaf  child,  too, 
has  a  key  to  the  treasure  house.  While  the  hearing  child 
learns  from  those  around  him  and  from  his  own  ex- 
periences in  nature,  the  deaf  child  must  depend  more 
largely  on  books.  When  he  realizes  that  his  limited 
knowledge  of  language  is  the  great  gulf  that  separates  him 
from  his  fellow-beings,  the  first  link  in  the  chain  which 
binds  him  is  broken.  He  begins  to  feel  that  he  possesses 
the  power  to  make  himself  free.  His  ambition  to  do  this 
largely  depen(|s  on  the  tact  the  teacher  has  exercised 
throughout  the  months  in  which  he  has  had  the  combined 
responsibility  of  parent  and  teacher. 

Th(»  thought  of  soon  b(>ing  at  home  and  among  their 
loved  ones  need  not  distract  the  children's  minds  from 
their  lessons.  Their  desire  to  hold  converse  with  their 
friends  at  home  gives  them  an  additional  motive  for  study. 
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Teaching  Adjectives. 

No  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  when  adjectives  should 
first  be  taught.  When  verbs  are  begun,  adjectives  should 
not  be  part  of  the  daily  drill.  The  children  are  liable  to 
get  verbs  and  adjectives  mixed  up.  For  instance  "A cat 
is  sleeps,"  '* Three  boys  is  play,"  "A  dog  is  white  eats." 

Write  sentences  containing  simple  adjectives  in  the 
predicate.  Reading  exercises  and  journals  may  be  written 
as  follows:  "Mary  is  rich."  ''Henry  is  happy."  "Thomas 
is  tired."  "I  am  sick."  "I  am  tired."  "I  am  happy." 
Those  sentences  are  enough  for  a  few  weeks  until  the  chil- 
dren understand  their  use. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  color  lesson  while  the  adjectives  are 
being  taught.  Have  a  chart  with  different  colors  on  it 
shown  the  class.  The  names  of  the  colors  are  written 
plainly  under  each,  and  also  on  the  board.  Have  them 
look  at  something  in  the  room  or  out  of  the  window,  and 
find  the  corresponding  colors  on  the  charts.  When  they 
know  the  names  of  all  the  colors  they  may  begin  to  write 
sentences.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to  use  one  color  for 
several  sentences;  for  example:  The  hat  is  black.  The 
slate  is  black.  The  horse  is  black.  The  paper  is  white. 
The  house  is  white.     The  box  is  white. 

The  children  are  always  delighted  to  describe  persons 
and  things.  This  work  may  be  varied  so  that  the  chikFs 
interest  will  increase  with  every  lesson.  In  a  compara- 
tively short  time  the  children  use  adjectives  themselves. 
In  part  of  the  second  and  in  the  third  term  little  or  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  with  new  adjectives. 

A  few  questions  and  answers  put  to  the  class  is  an 
excellent  way  of  reviewing  adjectives: 

Is  Robert  nice? 
Yes,  Robert  is  nice. 
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Are  you  tired? 

Yes,  I  am  tired. 

Is  Susie  sick? 

No,  Susie  is  not  sick. 

Are  you  hungry? 

No,  I  am  not  hungry. 

Is  the  hat  blue? 

No,  the  hat  is  not  blue ;  or,  No,  the  hat  is  black. 

Adjectives  may  be  dropped  for  a  time  in  the  school- 
room while  the  evening  lessons  are  still  given  to  them. 
Evening  lessons  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 

Netty  is  small.  You  are  kind. 

Walter  is  strong.  You  are  tall. 

The  dress  is  pretty.  You  are  wise. 

I  am  busy.  Joseph  is  not  strong. 

I  am  well.  I  am  hungry. 

Occasionally  a  list  of  adjectives  may  be  given  for  a 
lesson  during  the  day,  such  as  the  following: 

sick? 


wise? 


kind? 

Prepositions. 

If  there  is  time  in  the  spring  for  drill  on  prepositions, 
the  following  will  be  found  sufficient  for  use  during  the 
summer:  to,  on,  in,  and  with. 

It  is  not  really  important  that  the  child  should  under- 
stand prepositions  the  first  year.  If  he  is  eager  to  know 
their  use  he  will  inquire  of  some  one  or  learn  them  by  con- 
stantly meeting  with  them.  If  he  is  indifferent,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  he  will  be  familiar  with  them. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  sentences  containing  prepo- 
sitions : 
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Sit  on  the  chair.  Write  on  your  slate. 

Go  to  Mary.  Play  with  John. 

Come  to  me.  Come  with  me. 

Go  to  your  desk.  Carry  the  box  to  Ella. 

Possessive  Pronouns. 

It  requires  a  long  time  for  a  child  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
possessive  pronouns.  Their  continued  use  is  the  only 
way  by  which  they  can  be  mastered. 

"My"  and  "your''  are  the  ones  he  will  need  most. 
After  he  has  learned  these,  "his,"  "her,"  "their," 
"Mary's,"  "our,"  will  be  more  easily  understood.  Drill 
work: 

My  book  is  blue.  My  name  is . 


My  hair  is  brown.  Who  is  your  teacher? 
My  teacher  brought  an  orange.    Miss  P.  is  my  teacher. 

My  brother  played  ball.  Is  your  mother  well? 

Mr.  B.  is  my  teacher.  Yes,  my  mother  is  well. 

My  name  is .  Do  you  love  your  father? 

I  combed  my  hair.  Yes,  I  love  my  father. 

I  lost  my  pencil.  Do  you  like  your  teacher? 

Your  knife  is  sharp.  Yes,  I  like  my  teacher. 

You  combed  your  hair.  Where  is  your  ball? 

You  washed  your  slate.  My  ball  is  in  my  drawer. 

As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  children  to  go  to  their 
homes,  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  the  end  that 
what  the  child  has  learned  may  be  of  practical  use  to 
him  during  the  summer. 

To  save  time,  charts  on  which  are  written  many  different 
sentences,  are  hung  about  the  schoolroom.  Whenever  a 
child  wishes  to  communicate  with  another  he  looks  over 
the  charts  until  he  has  found  the  expression  for  his  idea. 
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Conversation  should  be  encouraged  in  this  way  among 
the  children  themselves,  and  also  with  the  teacher.  Sup- 
pose something  interesting  is  brought  into  the  schoolroom. 
Every  child  is  eager  to  see  and  learn  what  it  is.  This 
should  be  encouraged.  Questions  should  be  asked  and 
answered  freely.  Sometimes  more  language  can  be 
learned  by  the  pupils  in  a  half  hour's  friendly  conversation 
about  some  ordinary  thing  or  incident  in  which  they  are 
interested,  than  by  a  whole  day's  routine  work. 

This  does  not  suggest  disorder;  it  may  be  done  in  a 
profitable  way. 

Colloquial  Language. 

The  children  are  called  up  and  asked,  ''What  is  in  the 
box?''— ''Crayon." 

"Please  give  me  a  crayon!"  Each  child  as  he  spells 
it  is  given  a  crayon  and  taught  to  say  "Thank  you." 

I  stand  by  a  window,  wipe  my  face  with  a  handkerchief, 
and  look  inquiringly  at  the  children.  They  write,  "It  is 
warm."  I  point  to  the  crayon  in  their  hands  and  look 
inquiringly,  and  they  write,  "I  have  a  crayon."  A  com- 
mand is  written  on  the  board,  "Open  the  window." 
One  pupil  is  given  to  understand  he  must  open  the  window. 
The  class  write  "-Carmean  will  open  the  window."  Car- 
mean  writes  "I  shall  open  the  window."  When  they 
understand  it  fully,  Carmean  is  allowed  to  perform  the 
action,  and  the  class  write  in  the  past  tense. 

A  picture  of  some  flowers  is  shown,  and  the  sentence 
written,  "The  flowers  are  pretty."  They  copy  the  sen- 
tence and  are  again  shown  the  picture,  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  sentence.  "Do  you  like  flowers?"  is  written 
and  explained.     They  are  led  to  write,  "I  like  flowers." 

This  sentence  was  taught  by  referring  to  the  lesson  of 
the  evening  before,  which  was  as  follows: 
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I  like  candy. 
I  like  oranges. 
I  like  apples. 

WTien  the  question  '*Do  you  like  flowers?"  was  asked, 
none  in  the  class  understood  it.  They  were  referred  to 
this  exercise;  inunediatelyone  child  answered  the  question, 
spelling  "I  like  flowers." 

'*Many  flowers  grow,"  was  explained  by  an  illustration 
on  the  board;  a  line  was  drawn  and  the  word  ground 
i^Titten  under  it.  On  top  of  the  line  many  little  flowers 
were  drawn.  The  children's  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  flowers  on  the  lawn,  the  sentence  was  written,  and  the 
verb  explained.  Then  they  had  a  fair  comprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

The  sentences  "Be  careful;  do  not  drop  the  cup,"  were 
w'ritten.  Estella  was  called  up  to  read  them.  She  held 
a  cup  in  her  hand  and  shook  her  head,  meaning  she  would 
not  drop  the  cup.  Then  the  teacher  pointed  to  the  first 
sentence  and  illustrated  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  by 
carrying  the  cup  with  great  care.  Then  Estella  canied 
the  cup  the  same  way,  and  the  teacher  wrote  *' Estella 
is  careful."  The  children  repeated  the  sentence,  perfornuMl 
the  action  in  turn,  and  wrote  **I  am  careful." 

Carrie  happened  to  drop  a  crayon  and  it  broke. 

The  teacher  wrote  "You  are  careless."  The  children 
wrote  "Carrie  is  careless." 

John  walks  rapidly  around  the  room;  then  sits  down. 
The  teacher  writes  "Are  you  tired?"  John  says  "I  am 
tired."  The  rest  of  the  class  construct  the  sentence: 
"John  is  tired." 

Here  are  some  more  sentences  to  Ik*  learned  as  occasions 
occur: 

Please  give  me  a  sponge. 
Please  give  me  a  lead-i^encil. 
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Please  give  me  some  paper. 

Please  give  me  one  cent  (or  a  penny), 

—  —  —   —   book. 

—  —  —  —   milk. 

—  —    —   —   candy. 

—  —  —   —   crayon, 

—  —  —   —   pin. 
— pen. 


I  like  candy. 
I  like  milk. 
I  like  bread. 


I  want  a  book. 
I  want  an  apple. 
I  want  some  paper. 


I  can  run. 
I  can  dance. 
I  can  sew. 


I  can  catch  a  ball. 
I  can  ride  a  bicycle. 

THEODORE  A.  KTESEL, 
Inatructor  in  the  Kendall  School, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS  OF  THE  DEAF  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1900*.— IV. 

Sex. 

Of  the  37,426  persons  properly  returned  as  deaf  by  the 
census  enumerators  of  1900,t  20,218  were  male  and  17,208 
were  female.  The  excess  of  males  over  females  among  the 
deaf  is  a  phenomenon  not  peculiar  to  this  census;  it  has 
appeared  in  all  former  censuses  of  the  United  States  and  in 
those  of  foreign  countries.  Indeed  the  males  are  more 
numerous  than  the  females  in  the  general  population,  but 

'''Continued  from  the  January  number  of  the  Annals,  page  27. 

fin  the  statistics  of  this  article  the  51,861  erroneously  returned 
persons  who  could  hear  well  enough  to  understand  loud  conversation 
(see  the  Anncds  for  September,  1906,  pages  292-295)  are  not  included. 
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there  the  disparity  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  among  the  deaf. 
The  proportion  in  the  general  population  is  51.1  per  cent, 
male  to  48.9  per  cent,  female,  while  among  the  deaf  it  is 
54  per  cent,  male  to  46  per  cent,  female. 

This  excess  of  deafness  among  males  is  sometimes  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  males  are  more  exposed  to 
accidents  than  females,  and  are  more  susceptible  to  certain 
diseases  that  produce  deafness.  There  is  probably  some 
truth  in  this  hypothesis,  but,  as  Dr.  Bell  points  out,  it 
does  not  wholly  explain  the  phenomenon;  for  males  pre- 
dominate among  the  congenitally  deaf  as  well  as  among 
those  who  become  deaf  from  accident  and  disease.  6,635, 
or  52.6  per  cent.,  of  the  12,609  congenitally  deaf  were  males 
to  5,974,  or  47.4  per  cent.,  females.  The  explanation  of  the 
large  excess  of  males  over  females  among  the  deaf  remains 
a  problem  for  the  future. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  by  teachers  of  the  deaf  that 
girls,  as  a  rule,  learn  to  speak  rather  more  readily  than  boys. 
This  observation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  census 
returns,  for,  as  the  following  table  shows,  the  percentage 
of  the  deaf  who  were  able  to  speak,  either  well  or  imper- 
fectly, was  greater  among  females  than  males: 


Deaf. 

Able  to 

Speak. 

Sex. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Male 

20,218 
17,208 

7  ,224 
6,720 

35  7 

Female 

39  0 

Total 

37  ,426 

13  .944 

37  3 

Among  the  erroneously  returned  persons  who  could  hear 
loud  conversation  (the  *' partially  deaf*^  of  the  census 
report)  the  excess  in  the  proportion  of  female  over  male 
speakers  is  very  much  less  than  among  the  deaf  pro[)er,  as 
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appears  from  comparing  the  percentages  of  the  following 
table  with  those  of  the  one  immediately  preceding: 


Able  to 
Sex.                     Hear  Loud 
!  Conversation. 

Abt.r  to  Speak. 

Number. 
•  26,196 

Percentage. 

Male 

26,697 
25,194 

98.1 

Female 

24  ,778 

98.5 

Total 

51,861 

50,974 

98.3 

Nearly  all  these  persons  who  were  able  to  hear  loud 
conversation  no  doubt  acquired  their  hearing  in  the 
natural  way,  through  the  ear,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
spoke  well.  The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  speakers 
among  the  males  and  females  is  so  slight  that  we 
hesitate  to  accept  the  conclusion  suggested  by  Dr.  Bell, 
but  to  which  he  does  not  commit  himself,  that  "females, 
generally,  acquire  speech  more  readily  than  males, 
whether  naturally  or  by  artificial  means."  The  greater 
readiness  with  which  deaf  girls  acquire  speech  than 
deaf  boys,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  they  do,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  speakers  among  the  female  than  among  the 
male  deaf,  constitute  another  problem  for  the  future. 

Race  and  Nativity. 

Of  the  37,426  persons  properly  returned  as  deaf,  34,590 
belonged  to  the  white  race  and  2,836  to  the  colored,  the 
latter  including  132  Indians  and  3  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
Ai=!  in  all  previous  censuses  of  the  United  States,  the  propor- 
tion of  deafness  appears  to  be  much  larger  among  white 
people  than  among  colored  people,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 
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Race.  l)«if. 


White 34,590 

Colored 2,836 


Total i       37,426 


Population. 

I>eaf  per  mil- 
lion of  popu- 
lation. 

66,809,196 
9.185,379 

518 
308 

75 .994 ,575 

492 

Probably  this  disparity  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due 
to  the  fuller  returns  of  the  white  deaf.  As  Dr.  Bell  savs, 
'*  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  racial 
difference  in  the  susceptibility  to  deafness,  ^^^lile  the 
census  returns  seem  to  support  this  hypothesis,  the  factors 
of  uncertainty  are  so  large  as  to  deprive  the  results  of  value, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  returns  themselves  are  defective 
reganling  the  colored  races.'' 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of 
the  native  and  foreign  born  among  the  white  deaf  of  the 
countrv : 


White  deaf. 


Native 

Foreign  l>om 
rnknowTi 


Number.  Percentage. 


30  ,054  8(>  .9 

4,014         I         11.6 

522         '  1  .5 


Total 34 ,590  100 .0 

I 

The  proportion  of  the  native  born  among  the  deaf  is 
greater  than  in  the  total  population  of  .the  United  States 
(84.7  i)er  cent.)  and  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  born  is 
less  than  in  the  total  population  (15.3  \x^r  cent.).  In  the 
summation  of  the  census  report,  however,  which  inckides 
the  51,<S61  improperly  returned  }x*rsoiis  who  could  hear 
loud  conversation,  the  proportion  of  the  native*  born 
l)ecomes  less  (82.8  |)er  cent.)  and  that  of  the  foreign  born 
greater  (16.4  per  cent.)  than  the  proportion  in  the  total 
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population.  A  majority  of  the  foreign  born  persons  who 
could  hear  loud  conversation  probably  did  not  have  their 
hearing  impaired  until  after  they  had  come  to  America. 
More  than  a  third  of  all  the  persons  reported  as  deaf  from 
old  age  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Causes  of  Deafness. 

The  causes  of  deafness  are  classified  in  a  more  scientific 
way  in  the  census  report  of  1900  than  in  former  years,  the 
assigned  causes  being  grouped  together,  as  far  as  possible, 
according  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  ear.  They  are 
thus  divided  into  three  groups :  (1)  affections  of  the  external 
ear,  (2)  affections  of  the  middle  ear,  and  (3)  affections  of  the 
internal  ear.  These  groups  are  subdivided  as  follows: 
(1)  External  ear:  impacted  cerumen,  foreign  bodies  in  the 
ear,  miscellaneous;  (2)  Middle  ear:  suppurative  affections 
(inflammation  and  abscess),  nonsuppurative  (or  catarrhal) 
affections,  miscellaneous;  (3)  Internal  ear:  affections  of 
the  labyrinth,  affections  of  the  auditory  nerve,  affections  of 
the  brain  center  for  hearing,  miscellaneous.  Unfortunately 
a  majority  of  the  cases  (51.5  per  cent.)  did  not  admit  of  the 
above  classification;  in  45.3  per  cent,  the  assigned  causes 
of  deafness  were  too  vague  to  enable  Dr.  Bell  and  the 
medical  experts  who  assisted  him  to  determine  positively 
what  part  of  the  hearing  apparatus  was  affected,  and  in 
6.2  per  cx»nt.  the  causes  were  not  stated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  most  important  groups 
of  the  assigned  causes  of  deafness,  and  the  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  reported  to  have  been  made  deaf  by 
each  cause : 


The  Tta^flh  Ceimu  of  the  Deaf. 


Extenud  ear 

Iinp»ct«d  ccnunen 

Foreifli  bodiei  in  ear — 
HisceQaDeouB  (external  e 


Middle  BU- 

Suppurative 

Scarlet  fever. . 


Other  (suppurative) .  .  .  . 
Xonsuppurafive 

Catarrh 

Coldfl 

Other  (nonsuppurative)  . 
MiitcelUneous  (middle  ear) . . . 


Internal  ear I 

Labyrinth j 

Malarial  fever  and  quinine! 
Other  (labyrinth) 


Xer 


Meninptis 

Brain  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Oiher  Inervel 

Bniln  Renter  fnrhmrin):.  . 
Miswiiaiipotig  (internal  eai 

I'nclassified: 

ConiKnital. 

(Ullage 

Military  service 

Falls  and  blows 

Sicknres 


Fevet 


li,9»l 

3,«09 
1,744 


37 ,426  I       100 .0 


The  "  miscellaneous  (unclassified) "  cau,sos,  many  of  them 
no  doubt  purely  fanciful,  include  a  great  variety;  they 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  quote  in  full,  but  we  give 
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thos(»  l^^ginniiig  with  the  lotter  A  as  examples:  '* Abscess 
around  neck  and  throat:  abscess  in  neck:  abscess  from  a 
<lecaye<l  tooth:  abscess  on  breast:  abscess  on  hmg:  absence 
of  partitions  of  ear-drums:  abuse:  acute  pohomyehtis, 
anterior:  age,  and  work  in  factory:  anesthesia;  anemia 
and  nervous  i)rostration:  application  on  face  for  tooth- 
ache." Our  old  friend  of  former  censuses  who  Ix^came  d(»af 
from  ''eating  jimson  seed"  still  survived  in  1900,  and  then* 
were  those  in  this  census  whose  deafness  was  ascril>e<l  to 
'*eatmg  colored  i)a|x»r''  and  *' caustic  potash/' and  "drinking 
castor  oil,"  *'hot  coffee/'  '*ice  water,"  and  '^milk  of  a 
diseased  cow."* 

There  are  some  striking  contrasts  in  the  assigned  causes  of 
deafness  between  the  deaf  proi)er  and  the  persons  erroneously 
returned  who  could  hear  well  enough  to  understand  loud 
conversation.  Of  the  former  33.7  per  cent,  were  reported 
as  congenitally  <leaf:  of  the  latter  only  3.6  per  cent.  Of 
the  fonner  only  7.6  pvr  cent,  had  their  deafness  ascribed  to 
catarrhal  affections:  of  the  latter  27.8  per  cent. 

Consanguinity  of  Parents  and  Hkredity  of  Deafness. 

The  c(»nsus  of  1900  gives  us  statistics  conceniing  th(»  con- 
sanguinity of  parents  for  a  larger  number  of  the  deaf  than 
have  ever  been  presenUnl  Ixifore.  The  question  whether 
parents  were  cousins  was  asked  in  the  census  of  1890,  but 
the  results  were  not  published.  Hitherto  almost  the  only 
statistics  we  have  had  on  this  important  subject  have  Ixtu 
those  of  pupils  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

The  number  of  the  deaf  of  whom  it  was  report<*d  in  the 

census  of  1900  that  their  parents  vrere  cousins  was  2,525: 

s  not  cousins,  31,560;  not  stated,  3,341.   Not  iin- 


fandful  causes  pro1)ably  belong  to  the  erroncoiiHly 
who  ooukl  hear  loud  conversation:  the  report  does  not 
the" totally"  and  the'* partially"  deaf  in  tholist  of 
9. 
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probably  the  proportion  of  the  children  of  cousins  was 
greater  in  the  ''not  stated"  than  in  the  stated  cases;  for, 
as  Dr.  Bell  says,  "some  people  are  sensitive  to  (|uestions 
concerning  consanguinity  in  marriage,  esi)ecially  where 
defective  offspring  have  appeared,  and  in  such  cases  non- 
reply  would  be  an  easy  moans  of  evading  the  question." 

Taking  the  34,085  cases  in  which  the  question  was 
answered,  we  find  that  7.4  per  cent  of  them  were  the 
children  of  cousins.  Unfortunately  wt  do  not  know  how- 
large  a  proportion  of  people  in  general  are  the  children  of 
cousins.  If  the  proportion  is  less  than  7.4  per  cent.,  as  it 
probably  is,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  marriages 
of  cousins  are  more  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring  than 
ordinary  marriages. 

In  accepting  this  conclusion,  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
that  consanguineous  marriage  is  in  itself  a  true  cause  of  deaf- 
ness. If  there  is  no  tendency  to  deafness  in  a  family  there 
is  none  to  be  transmitted.  But  we  know  that  a  tendency 
to  deafness,  or  rather  to  certain  diseases  that  are  liable  to 
produce  deafness,  d(x»s  exist  in  certain  families;  when 
two  memlx*rs  of  such  a  family  marrv  each  other  it  is  reason- 
able  to  suppose  that  the  tendency  is  transmitted  to  their 
offspring  with  increased  intensity,  and  there  is  special 
danger  that  the  children  may  be  deaf.  Of  the  2,525  deaf 
personswhose  parentswere  cousins,  1,386, or 54.9  jx^r  cent., 
had  deaf  brothers,  sisters,  ancevstors,  uncles,  aunts,  cous- 
ins, or  other  relatives  (not  including  children,  husbands, 
or  wives) — a  clear  indication  that  a  tendency  to  deafness 
existed  in  their  families.  The  proportion  of  the  deaf  who 
had  deaf  relatives  of  the  classes  above  named  l)ut  whose 
parents  were  not  cousins  is  less  than  half  a,s  great  (25.6 
per  cent.).  A  comparison  of  these  two  percentages  seems 
to  show  that  when  the  tendency  to  deafness  exists  in  a 
family  it  is  transmitted  to  the  offspring  more  than  doubled 
in  intensity  by  the  marriage  of  cousuis. 
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Among  the  congenitally  deaf  the  proportion  whose  parents 
were  cousins  is  much  greater  than  among  the  deaf  in  gen- 
eral. Of  th(^  2,525  deaf  i)ers()ns  wliose  parents  were  cousins, 
1,525,  or  60  per  cent.,  were  congenitally  deaf,  while  the 
proportion  of  all  the  congenitally  deaf  to  all  the  deaf  is 
only  35.5  per  cent.  These  1,525  congenitally  deaf  persons 
who  were  the  children  of  cousins  constitute  13.5  per  cent, 
of  the  11,328  congenitally  deaf  persons  concerning  whom  it 
is  stated  whether  their  parents  were  cousins  or  not.  This  is 
a  large  proportion — very  much  larger  no  doubt  than  the 
proportion  of  people  in  general  who  are  the  children  of 
cousins. 

Of  these  1,525  congenitally  deaf  jx^rsons  whose  parents 
were  cousins,  997,  or  65.3  per  cent.,  had  deaf  relatives 
of  the  classes  above  named,  indicating  that  a  tendency  to 
deafness  existed  in  their  families.  The  proportion  of  the 
congenitally  deaf  who  had  such  deaf  relatives  but  whose 
parents  were  not  cousins  is  much  less  (41.4  per  cent). 
Again  we  see  that  when  the  tendency  to  deafness  exists  in 
a  family  it  is  liable  to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring 
greatly  intensified  by  the  marriage  of  cousins. 

Of  the  51,861  erroneously  returned  persons  who  could 
hear  loud  conversation  (the  "partially  deaf*'  of  the  census 
I'eport),  the  (juestion  whether  their  parents  were  related  wa.s 
answered  in  45,510  cases.  The  number  of  these  whose 
parents  were  cousins  was  1,540,  or  3.4  per  cent.  As  this 
percentage  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  deaf  proper  whose 
parents  were  cousins,  the  opinion  above  expressed  that 
the  proportion  of  people  in  general  who  are  the  children  of 
cousins  is  less  than  7.4  per  cent,  receives  strong  corrobora- 
tion. Probably  the  proportion  of  people  in  general  who 
are  the  children  of  cousins  is  even  less  than  the  3.4  per  cent, 
of  the '^partially  deaf ;"  for  a  family  tendency  to  partial 
deafness  or  hardness  of  hearing  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
offspring  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  deafness Tproper,  and  no 
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doubt  such  a  tendency  is  liable  to  be  intensified  by  the 
marriage  of  cousins. 

The  danger  of  consanguineous  marriages  is  shown  in  the 
statistics  of  the  blind  as  well  as  the  deaf,  though  the  per- 
centages are  smaller.  Of  the  blind  returned  in  the  census 
of  1900,  4.5  per  cent,  were  the  children  of  cousins;  of 
these  children  of  cousins,  25  per  cent,  were  congenitally 
blbid.  Of  the  blind  whose  parents  were  cousins,  39.3  per 
cent,  had  blind  relatives;  of  the  congenitally  blind  whose 
parents  were  cousins,  55.4  per  cent. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Annals  the  subject  of  the 
Heredity  of  Deafness  will  be  further  considered  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  Deaf  Relatives. 

E.  A.  F. 
[to  be  continued.] 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LEGAL  STATUS 
OF  THE  DEAF:  A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF 
THE  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
DEAF-MUTES  IN  THE  LAWS  OF  ROME, 
FRANCE,  ENGLAND,  AND  AMERICA.*— IV. 

Part  H. — The  Legal  Statis  of  the  Deaf  in  France. 

Chapter  I. — Introductory. 

France  is  the  European  country  in  which  can  perhaps 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  the  modern  development  of 
the  Roman  law.  In  like  manner  the  development  of  the 
status  of  the  deaf-mute  in  French  law  may,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  development  of  the 
status  of  the  deaf-mute  in  modern  civil  law.  Naturally 
the  condition  of  the  deaf-mute  from  birth  did  not  improve 
much  beyond  the  stage  it  had  reached  in  Roman  law  until 
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the  educability  of  the  deaf-mute  from  birth  came  to  be 
recognized.  Thus,  in  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
countries  where  the  civil  law  prevailed  the  status  of  the 
deaf-mute  did  not  change  very  materially  from  the  time  of 
Justinian  to  that  of  De  I'Epee. 

The  legal  status  of  the  deaf  in  France  has  naturally  been 
favorably  affected  by  the  prqgress  made  in  their  education, 
yet  in  some  respects  the  legal  status  of  the  totally  illiterate 
deaf-mute  is  not  a  great  deal  better  than  it  was  under  the 
Roman  law,  while  that  of  the  educated  deaf-mute  is  not  so 
nearly  normal  as  it  is  in  America.  Theoretically,  however, 
a  deaf-mute  in  France  is  not  deprived  of  any  of  his  legal 
rights  and  privileges,  but  only  of  the  exercise  of  them  be- 
cause of  the  physical  impossibility  of  his  compliance  with 
the  formalities  required  by  the  French  law.  The  deaf  man 
who  possesses  the  ability  not  only  to  write  but  also  to  speak 
and  understand  speech  readily  is  granted  the  exercise  of 
practically  all  his  legal  rights  and  privileges.  Thus  is  a 
premium  put  on  education  and  on  speech. 

The  general  status  of  the  deaf  in  France  can  perhaps 
best  be  reviewed  by  considering  it  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  the  leading  titles  of  the  Code.*  Thus  with  re- 
gard to  civil  status,  there  are  four  possible  positions  to  be 
assumed:  public  officer,  witness,  party,  and  appearer  or 
declarer.  A  person  who  was  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  un- 
able to  comply  with  articles  38,  50,  and  75,  of  the  Civil  Code ; 
hence,  even  were  he  appointed  or  elected,  he  could  not  serve 
as  an  officer  of  civil  status  in  France. 


♦In  the  preparation  of  this  part  of  his  thesis  the  writer  has  referred 
to  thc*general  works  on  French  jurisprudence  by  Aubrj""  and  Rau. 
Baudry-Lacantinerie,  Coin-Delisle.  Dalloz,  Demoloml>e.  Fuzier-Herman . 
Grenier.  Hue,  Laurent,  Merlin.  Planiol,  and  Troplong.  But  he  desireR 
to  acknowledge  his  special  indebtedness  to  Guyot,  Berthier,  and  Bonne- 
foy.  particularly  the  last  named,  for  much  of  the  material  of  which  he 
has  made  use.  To  economize  in  the  matter  of  space,  page  citations  and 
references  to  these  authorities  have  l>een  largely  omitted  in  preparing 
this  section  for  the  printer, 
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No  article  in  the  Code  pron  ounces  deaf-mutes  incapable 
of  acting  as  witnesses  to  acts  of  civil  status,  yet  according 
to  a  number  of  the  leading  French  authorities  the  negative 
view  is  taken  on  the  ground  that  the  deaf-mute  should  be 
refused  the  exercise  of  this  right  because  of  the  physical 
impossibility  of  his  fulfilling  properly  the  complete  f mictions 
of  a  witness  to  solemn  acts.*  Since  the  purpose  of  witnesses 
to  aets  of  civil  status  is  to  make  it  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible for  any  fraud  to  be  committed  by  the  pubHc  officers,  it 
is  argued  that,  if  the  witnesses  were  deaf  and  dumb,  they 
would  be  imable  to  understand  all  that  was  taking  place  in 
their  presence  and  therefore  would  not  perform  the  func- 
tions of  solemn  witnesses. t 

The  deaf-mute  can,  of  course,  be  a  party  to  acts  of  civil 
status. 

The  functions  of  theappeareror  declarer  differ  from  those 
of  the  solemn  witness  to  acts  of  civil  status.  Deaf-mutes  are 
permitted  to  make  declarations,  it  being  left  to  the  tribunal 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  are  receivable  and  what 
weight  shall  be  attached  to  them. 

Chapter  II. — Marriage  and  Matrimonial  Obligations. 

According  to  Merlin,  the  parliament  of  Paris  decreed  as 
early  as  the  year  1658  that  a  deaf-mute  from  birth  could 
contract  a  valid  marriage  in  France,  following  the  Canon 
law  by  which  Innocent  III  permitted  deaf-mutes  to  marry 


♦Civil  Code:  art.  37;  Coin-Delisle:  art.  37,  no.  3. 

tDr.  Bonnefoy  suggests  that  articles  37  and  38  of  the  Civil  Code 
should  be  amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a 
deaf-mute  to  serve  as  a  public  officer  or  a  solemn  witness.  Such  change 
seems  hardly  necessary.  The  deaf  person  who  has  the  necessary  ability 
and  qualifications  to  act  in  any  civil  capacity  should  not  be  debarred 
l)ecause  of  his  deafness.  Many  of  the  educated  deaf  could  undoubtedly 
perform  all  the  required  functions  of  a  solemn  witness,  and  in  many 
instances  would  be  more  competent  to  prevent  fraud  than  are  many 
of  the  hearing  persons  who  are  called  upon  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
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if  able  to  express  their  consent  in  unequivocal  signs.*  Until 
the  adoption  of  the  Code,  Biret  states  that  the  decision  of 
Innocent  was  followed  in  France.!  In  1776,  it  was  decided 
that  deaf-mutes  from  birth,  when  of  age,  had  no  more  need 
for  the  consent  of  their  relatives  in  order  to  contract  mar- 
riage than  had  persons  possessed  of  all  their  senses,  t 

No  special  mention  is  made  in  the  Code  Napoleon  regard- 
ing the  marriage  of  deaf-mutes,  but  in  the  preliminary  draft 
the  Commission  reported  a  provision  that  deaf-mutes  from 
birth  should  not  be  permitted  to  marry  unless  it  was  stated 
in  the  forms  prescribed  by  law  that  they  were  capable  of 
manifesting  their  wishes  and  consent.  §  The  proposed 
article  was  discussed  by  the  Conseild'Etai  and  was  finally 
set  aside  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  replaced 
by  an  article  in  the  chapter  on  Marriage  Celebrations  indi- 

*Canon  Law:  23  X,  *'de  sponsalibus.''  "Sane  consuluisti  nos, 
utnim  mutus  et  surdus  aiicui  possint  matrimonialiter  copulari :  Ad  quod 
taliter  respondemus,  quod  cum  prohibitorium  sit  edictum  de  matri- 
monio  contrahendo,  ut  quicunque  non  prohibetur,  per  consequentiain 
admittatur,  et  sufficiat  ad  matrimouium  solus  consensus  illorum.  de 
quorum,  quarumque  coniunctionibus  agitur:  Videtur,  quod  si  talis 
velit  contrahere,  sibi  non  possit  vel  debeat  denegari:  cum  quod  verl)is 
non  potest,   signis  valeat  declarare." 

tBiret:  "Traite  des  NulUt^s."  p.  84;  Guyot:  pp.  102-103. 

J" Gazette  des  Tribunaux:"  ii,  p.  85.  In  this  case  a  young  woman 
named  Leraansois,  deaf-mute  from  birth,  who  had  received  some 
education,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  her 
relatives  as  her  guardian  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  her  marriage. 
Finally  by  a  decree  of  the  court  it  was  decided  that  as  she  was  of  age, 
understood  the  nature  of  her  acts,  and  was  otherwise  capable,  her 
relatives  had  no  more  right  to  interfere  than  in  any  ordinary  case. 

§Jouanneau  et  Solon:  "  Les  Discussions  du  Code  Civil  dans  le  Conseil 
d'Etat."  art.  146,  pp.  240-242.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
discussion  Napoleon  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  deaf-mute  from 
birth  was  not  ignorant  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  [marriage  and 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  marry  because  of  his  inability 
to  express  consent  in  the  usual  manner.  Portalis  argued  that  the 
proposed  article  should  not  be  included  in  the  Code  since  the  deaf  from 
birth  were  capable  of  contracting  marriage  and  no  special  difficulties 
had  ever  arisen  in  jurisprudence  because  of  the  marriage  of  deaf-mutes. 
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eating  the  manner  in  which  deaf-niutes  from  birth  should 
express  their  consent.  But  the  proposed  article  was  not 
inserted,  as  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  tribunals  to  determine  whether  or  not  sufficient  con- 
sent was  manifested  in  each  particular  case.*  Hence, 
there  is  no  special  incapacity  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of 
deaf-mutes  in  French  law:  even  entirely  illiterate  deaf- 
nmtes  can  marry  if  able  to  manifest  their  consent,  but  the 
manner  of  manifestation  has  often  been  disputed.  A  deaf- 
mute  from  birth  cannot  comply  literally  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Code  with  regard  to  marriage.  Accordingly 
public  officers  have  on  many  occasions  declined  to  unite 
parties  in  marriage  when  one  or  both  of  them  ha])pened  to 
be  deaf-rim tes.f  Protests  against  such  action  on  the  part 
of  officers  of  civil  status  have  been  raised  and  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  deaf  and  their  friends  to  have  the 
Code  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  an  interpreter,  as  is  done 
in  the  Italian  Code  when  a  deaf-nmte  is  unable  to  read 
and  write.  J 


♦Locr^:  "Esprit  du  Code  Civil."  ii.  p.  41. 

tXuraerous  instances  are  cited  by  Berthier,  Blanchet.  Piroux,  and 
other  French  writers  interested  in  the  subject.  Berthier  protested 
time  and  again  against  the  refusal  of  officers  of  civil  status  to  marry 
deaf-mut«i  who  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  language  of  the  articles 
of  the  Code  recjuired  to  be  read  to  the  parties  to  be  married.  Berthier 
held  that  the  deaf-mute  of  ordinary-  intelligence,  even  though  unable 
to  understand  the  language  of  the  Code,  could  ncverthelt»8s  comprehend 
and  perform  the  duties  and  obligations  of  marriage. 

JBonnefoy  proposes  that  the  articles  regarding  the  marriage  of 
she  deaf  in  the  Italian  Code  be  added  to  the  French  Code.  They  are 
as  follows:  "Si  Tun  des  futurs  est  sourd  ou  sourd-muet,  I'officier  de 
r^tat  civil  lui  donne  k  lire  les  articles  du  Code  et  lui  fait  ^crire  la  decla- 
ration qu'il  en  tend  prendre  I'autre  conjoint  pour  mari  ou  pour  femme. 
t'il  ne  sait  pas  lire  ou  6crire.  I'officier  de  I'^tat  civil  fait  appeleruninter- 
prAte  choisi  parmi  les  parents  ou  les  amis  de  I'^poux  et  apres  lui  avoir 
fait  printer  sennent,  il  pose  par  son  intenn^diaire  le  questions  et  il 
re9oit  les  r^jwnses." 

Although  the  necessity  in  France  to-day  for  such  articles  is  not  so 
great  as  it  was  formerly,  their  adoption  would  prevent  further  confusion 
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Since  deaf-mutes  marry,  they  are  naturally  bound  to 
assume  the  reciprocal  obligations  resulting  from  marriage 
as  provided  in  articles  203  to  211  of  the  Code  * 

Just  as  in  Roman  law  it  was  held  that  deaf-mutes  could 
make  donations  on  account  of  marriage  and  dotal  obliga- 
tions, so  in  French  law  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  they  may 
make  matrimonial  stipulations  and  conventions  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  property.  No  text  in  the  Code  makes  the 
deaf-mute  incapable  of  arranging  his  matrimonial  property 
contracts,  and  the  old  maxim  ^'habilis  ad  nuptias,  habUis 
ad  pacta  nuptialia^^  is  used  as  an  argmnent  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf-mute's  rights  to  make  such  contracts.t    A  decision  of 

regarding  the  marriage  of  deaf-mutes.  But  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
proposed  articles,  so  far  as  French  law  is  concerned,  for  it  is  customary 
for  the  deaf-mute  who  is  able  to  write  to  manifest  his  consent  in  writing, 
his  responses  generally  being  attached  to  the  act  of  marriage.  As 
early  as  1822  the  Minister  of  Justice  gave  the  following  rule  for  the 
assistance  of  civil  officers:  "The  officer  of  civil  status  can  proceed 
with  the  marriage  of  a  deaf-mute  provided  he  is  in  a  condition  to  give  his 
consent  with  a  thorous;h  understanding  of  the  matter.  If  he  knows 
how  to  write,  he  ought  to  give  it  by  writing.  If  he  does  not  know  how 
to  write  sufficiently  well,  but  has  been  a  pupil  in  an  institution  estab- 
lished for  deaf-mutes,  he  should  call  to  his  assistance  his  instructor 
who  shall  explain  to  him  the  questions  and  transmit  his  replies  to  the 
officer  of  civil  status.  If  he  does  not  know  signs  as  used  in  one  of  these 
institutions,  his  relatives  or  other  persons  familiar  with  him  should  be 
his  natural  interpreters.  There  should  always  be  some  way  for  the 
public  officer  to  assure  himself  of  the  wishes  and  the  degree  of  intelli. 
gence  of  the  deaf-mute." 

*In  like  manner  the  parents  of  deaf-mutes  owe  them  support,  main- 
tenance, and  an  education.  In  1867,  the  court  of  Paris  decided  that 
a  young  deaf-mute  who  had  attained  her  majority  had  not  only  the 
right  tD  claim  support  from  her  father,  but  that  she  could  not  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  position  of  a  minor  and  be  maintained  in  a  convent  against  her 
wishes,  though  her  father  offered  to  provide  for  her  needs,  and  that  she 
was  entitled  to  claim  her  support  and  her  liberty  without  condition. 
(I^aunois:  "  Les  Sourds-Muets  devant  la  Loi,"  cited  by  Bonnefoy,  p.  73.) 

tArticles  936,  1123,  1124.  1398  of  the  Civil  Code  seem  to  indicate 
that  deaf-mutes  are  entitled  to  make  matrimonial  property  conventions. 
Even  minors  are  allowed  to  make  such  agreements  in  conformity  to 
article  1398. 
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the  court  of  Paris  states  that  a  deaf-mute  from  birth  who  is 
able  to  give  his  consent  to  marriage  is  also  competent  to 
make  matrimonial  stipulations  and  agreements  without 
the  authority  of  a  curator  even  though  he  does  not  know 
how  to  write.* 

Chapter  III.  — Capacity  of  the  Deaf-Mute. 

The  French  Code  does  not  attempt  to  define  or  to  regu- 
late the  capacity  of  the  deaf-mute.  It  is  well  that  it  does 
not,  for  the  capacity  of  the  deaf  varies  as  widely  as  does  that 
of  hearing  persons.  But  in  spite  of  this  there  are  some  Frenc  h 
writers  who  hold  that  the  intelligence  of  deaf-mutes  is 
not  susceptible  of  sufficent  development  for  them  ever 
to  attain  to  complete  legal  responsibility. t  This  is  a  view 
of  the  minority,  however,  and  is  usually  expressed  by 
those  who  have  little  real  familiarity  with  the  deaf  and 
their  language.  Educators  of  the  deaf  the  world  over  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  deaf  are  capable  of 
sufficient  development  to  enable  them  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  to  become  legally 
responsible  for  their  acts. 

In  early  French  law  the  deaf-mute  from  birth  was  gener- 
ally considered  incapable  of  all  acts  which  required  the  use 
of  words,  but  could  enjoy  those  privileges  which  could  be 
entered  upon  by  consent  without  verbal  forms,  just  as  in 
the  Roman  law. 

In  the  French  Code  capacity  is  the  rule,  incapacity  is  the 
exception:  every  person  is  considered  capable,  unless  he  is 
declared  by  law  to  be  incapable. J     No  article  in  the  Code 


♦Bonnefoy,  pp.  151-152:  Arret  de  la  Cour  de  Paris,  Aug.  3,  1855. 

tDr.  Bonnafont  in  his  essay  on  "The  Legal  Responsibility  of  Deaf- 
mutes"  endeavored  to  show  that  deaf-mutes  even  when  educated 
were  of  incomplete  intelligence  and  held  that  this  should  result  in  the 
non-existence  in  their  case  of  a  legal  responsibility.  This  is  the  view 
of  an  extremist.  It  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  dangerous.  Its  adoption 
would  tend  to  lower  the  social  and  the  moral  status  of  the  deaf. 

JCode:  art.  1123-4. 
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declares  the  deaf-mute  as  such  to  be  incapable.  The  law 
does  not  deprive  him  of  any  right  because  he  is  a  deaf-mute. 
Still  it  is  held  that  in  certam  cases  it  may  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  exercise  a  right  which  he  nevertheless 
possesses,  not  because  his  capacity  Ls  not  entire  but  be- 
cause his  infirmity  makes  his  compliance  with  the  written 
law  a  physical  impossibility.  Hence,  it  happens  that 
participation  in  some  acts  requiring  certain  legal  formali- 
ties is  denied  him  in  fact,  though  in  theory  his  capacity 
is  said  to  be  absolute.  Thus  it  is  impossible  for  the  deaf- 
mute,  especially  when  he  has  not  been  instructed,  to  mani- 
fest his  wishes  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  oral  language. 
But  in  most  cases  oral  language  is  not  required  on  pain  of 
nullity,  and  the  courts  have  repeatedly  decided  that  illite- 
rate deaf-mutes  are  capable  of  doing  all  those  things  which 
do  not  require  oral  or  written  language.  In  general  the 
I  aw  does  not  determine  the  particular  mode  in  which  persons 
capable  of  acting  or  contracting  shall  express  consent  and 
in  certain  cases  it  is  held  that  the  signs  of  the  deaf-mute  can 
be  substituted  for  speech  and  writing. 

Though  the  deaf-mute  as  such  is  capable  in  French  law, 
he  can  cease  to  be  capable  if  he  be  interdicted  or  provided 
with  judicial  counsel.  Persons  of  full  age,  in  a  usual  state  of 
imbecility,  insanity,  or  madness  can  be  interdicted  even  if 
such  condition  is  accompanied  by  lucid  intervals.  Those  ap- 
plying for  the  interdiction  of  others  must  produce  witnesses 
and  papers  stating  in  writing  the  acts  of  imbecility,  insanity, 
or  madness.*  Now  it  is  true  that  the  deaf-mute  who  has 
been  neglected  by  his  friends,who  has  received  no  education, 
whose  intelligence  has  been  allowed  to  sleep,  may  in  many 
ways  seem  to  be  of  feeble  intellect,and  he  may  even  deterior- 
ate to  approximate  idiocy.  A  deaf-mute  brought  up  in 
ignorance,  whose  environment  has  had  in  it  nothing  to 
elevate  him  but  everything  to  degrade  and  destroy  his  in 

♦Code:  489-493. 
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tellect,  may  be  a  fit  subject  for  interdiction,  but  the  per- 
centage of  deaf-mutes  who  have  had  neither  the  advantages 
of  home  training  nor  the  benefits  of  literate  instruction  in 
a  school  for  the  deaf  is  happily  decreasing  rapidly  in  all 
civilized  countries.  And  even  the  average  deaf-mute  from 
birth  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  literate  education  is 
not  utterly  unable  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  H^•nce, 
deaf-mutism  of  itself  is  not  to-day  considered  a  cause  for 
interdiction.  If  the  deaf-nmte  give  proof  of  intelligence, 
even  though  he  may  not  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
he  should  not  be  interdicted.* 

Many  instances  have  occurred  in  France  in  the  past  in 
which  deaf-mutes  have  been  unjustly  interdicted,  but 
when  the  interests  of  designing  relatives  can  be  promoted 
by  such  interdiction,  they  are  sometimes  able  to  succeed  in 
their  purpose  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  endeavors  to 
prevent  the  interdiction  of  deaf-mutes  who  are  not  mentally 
incapable.  According  to  French  law  a  deaf-nmte  who 
has  received  no  instruction,  who  is  incapable  of  mental 
development,  and  who  is  devoid  of  the  intelligence  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  look  after  his  personal  and  projx^rty 
interests,  ought  to  be  interdicted,  not  however  l)ecause 
he  is  a  deaf-mute  but  because  he  is  lacking  in  intelligence. f 

As  to  judicial  counsel  the  same  line  of  reasoning  apj^lies. 
The  deaf-mute  should  be  provided  with  judicial  counsel 
just  as  any  other  person  would  be. J     When  he  shows  signs 


♦Delvincourt:  vol.  i.  p.  131.  note  1;  Demolombe:  vol.  viii.  no.  4.S7; 
On  May  18.  1842,  the  court  of  Rouen  decided  that  deaf-mutes  from 
birth  should  be  interdicted  only  when  their  natural  infirmities  have  so 
paralyzed  their  intelligence  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  reduced 
to  a  state  of  habitual  imbecility,  and  that  even  when  it  is  shown  that 
their  intellectual  faculties  have  been  enfeebled  by  the  deprivation  of 
two  senses  and  the  absence  of  all  education,  such  circumstances  demand 
only  the  appointment  of  judicial  counsel. 

tBriand  and  Chaud:  *' Traits  de  m^icine  legale"  as  quoted  by  Bon- 
nefoy,  p.  84. 

JCivil  Code:  articles  513-515. 
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of  intelligence,  but  is  evidently  in  need  of  assistance  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  it  is  suflScient  for  the  court  to 
name  for  him  judicial  coimsel,  even  though  his  interdic- 
tion has  been  applied  for.  It  has  even  occurred  that  the 
deaf-mute  whose  interdiction  was  being  sought  has  of  his 
own  motion  requested  the  assistance  of  coimsel,  thereby 
defeating  the  effort  to  interdict  him.* 

Thus  a  uniform  and  constant  rule  of  law  seems  to  have 
developed  in  France  that  deaf-mutes  from  birth,  even 
though  they  may  have  received  no  education, are  not  to  be 
interdicted  unless  by  their  infirmity  or  from  other  cause 
they  have  been  reduced  to  a  habitual  state  of  imbecility, 
and  when  they  give  any  evidence  of  intelligence  it  suffices 
to  nominate  for  them  judicial  coimsel  in  conformity  with 
article  499  of  the  Civil  Code.f 

Article  936  in  the  title  on  Donations  inter  Vivos  contains 
the  only  direct  reference  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  is 
found  in  the  French  Civil  Code.  This  article  has  indirectly 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  capacity  of 
the  deaf-mute.  It  reads  as  follows:  '*A  deaf  and  dumb 
person,  who  knows  how  to  write,  can  accept,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  attorney-in-fact.  If  he  does  not  know  how 
to  write,  the  acceptance  must  be  made  by  a  curator  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
set  down  in  the  title  of  Minority,  of  Guardianship,  and  of 
Emancipation,^^ 


♦Bonnefoy;  pp.  87-88. 

fin  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  law  aims  to  prevent  the  inter- 
diction of  deaf-mutes  who  are  not  incapable  and  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  judicial  counsel  only  in  cases  wherein  such  a  course  is 
necessary  and  advisable,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  educated  deaf  of  France 
that  in  many  instances  injustice  is  done  partly  educated  and  totally 
illiterate  deaf-mutes.  A  striking  presentation  of  this  view  may  be 
found  in  a  paper  by  Henri  Jeanvoine,  on  "  Les  Sourds-Muets  devant  la 
Loi:  ou  Condition  Civile  des  Sourds-Muets  de  nos  Jours."  (Report  of 
International  Congress  of  Deaf-Mutes,  Paris,  1900,  Proceedings  of 
Section  of  Deaf-Mutes:  pp.  205-212.) 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  curator  is  used,  and  not 
the  term  tutor;  also  that  the  curator  is  to  be  appointed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  assisting  the  deaf-mute  not  knowing 
how  to  write,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  accept  a  donation. 
This  in  reality  places  him  in  this  respect  in  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  an  emancipated  minor  *    If  the  authors 
of  the  Code  had  intended  that  deaf-mutes  not  knowing 
how  to  read  and  write  should  be  interdicted  because  of  their 
incapacity  to  act  for  themselves,  they  would  have  so  pro- 
vided, and  there  would  then  have  been  no  occasion  for 
the   appointment   of  a  special  curator   to  assist  in    the 
acceptance  of  a  donation,  for  it  would  have  been  the  duty 
of  the  guardian  of  the  deaf-mute  to  accept  the  donation 
for  him  just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  a  minor  or  of  an  inter- 
dicted person.     If  the  deaf-mute  not  knowing  how  to  read 
and  write  must  have  a  curator  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
accept  a  donation,  it  is  only  because  of  the  formalities 
recjuired  by  French  law  with  regard  to  donations  and  not 
because  of  any  incapacity  of  the  deaf-mute  himself,  and  the 
curator  in   this  case   is   appointed  to   act  nieroly  in  the 
formal  acceptance  and  ceases  to  have  control  over  the 
donation  when  it  has  been  accepted. 

Chapter  IV. — Deaf-M utisiri  Cauae  of  Exemption  from 

Guardianship. 

In  ancient  French  law  deafness  was  a  cause  of  (exemp- 
tion from  the  duties  of  guardianship  just  a^  in  the  Roman 
law.  In  modern  French  law  also  a  deaf-mute  can  claim 
exemption  from  the  duties  of  guardianship  if  he  desires  to 
do  so,  but  there  is  no  provision  in  th(»  law  that  would  debar 
a  deaf  man  from  undertaking  the  discharge  of  such  duties.f 
Some  efforts  have  b(»en   made  in   France  to  prove  that 

♦Civil  Code:  art.  935. 
fCivilCode:  art.  434. 
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article  444  inntead  of  article  434  .should  apply  with  n*ganl 
to  (l(»af-imitos  Horv'inp  ioi  puanlians.  but  Bonnefoy  thinks 
that  tho  (leaf  man  is  not  excluded  from  acting,  though  he 
has  a  right  under  the  law  to  aj*k  to  Ix*  excused  from  doing 
so.     Bv  the  Court  of  Cassation  it  has  been  decided  that 
blindness  is  not  a  cau>*e  of  exclusion  but  only  of  excu*** 
from  the  duties  of  guardianship,  and  as  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  ward  are  concemetl  there  is  a  complete  analog}'  be- 
tween the  infirmities  of  blindness  and  deafness.     Thus  if  the 
tjuestion    regarding  the  legality  of  deaf  persons  serving 
as  guardians  shrmld  come  l)efore  the  higher  courts,  there  is 
reason  to  Ix^lieve  the  decision  would  Ix*  similar  to  that  just 
referretl  to  in  the  c:ise  of  the  blind.     The  duties  of  guanl- 
ianship  can  undoubteilly  be  ilischargetl  by  a  deaf  person 
of  intelligence.     It  is  extremely  improbably  that  an  illite- 
nite  deaf-nuite  would  be  appointe<l.     Such  a  person  might 
In*  delKirnMl  from  acting,  not  lx»caust*  of  his  deafn(\ss,  but 
Ix^causi*  of  his  incajKicity  and  inability  to  discharge  the 
dutit's  of  the  office  successfully.* 

Chiif>ter  V. — Donations  wherein  Deaf-Muies  are  Partioi, 

In  Fn^nch  law  a  donation  inter  vivos  is  a  solemn  act  bv 
which  the  donor  iHvests  himself  at  the  tune  and  irrevocablv 
t>i  the  thing  given  in  favor  of  llu*  donw.  who  accepts  it.f 
SupjHxs^*  a  ileaf-nmle  is  the  donee.  \Vhi\t  of  hisacceptancc*? 
A  donation  to  U^  vjdid  nuu>t  lx»  accepteil.  and  accepted  by 
notarial  act.  Tlie  acceptance  can  l>e  made  only  by  the 
doiHHM>rhis  kHr:d  n^pn^siMitative.  How  shall  the  deaf-mute 
accept?  Tlio  answer  is  found  in  article  936  of  the  Civil 
i\^k\  Xo  sjMH'ial  ditficuliy  pn^^nts  itself  if  the  deaf-mut<» 
knows  how  ton^ad  and  write,  but  the  courts  in torjiret  '"knows 
how  to  write  ^   as  understanding  such  language  as  is  nec- 

♦l-aiHvnt:  iv.  rnis    4.>i  nnd  .t<M:  rVfn«^loniKr:  \'ii.  nos.  412  and  426; 
HiiniM^toy:  pp.  92  lUl 
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essary  for  the  acceptance  of  the  donation,  and  not  merely 
knowing  how  to  copy  wTiting  and  how  to  sign  one\s  name.* 
Thus  deaf-mutes  who  have  a  sufficient  command  of  verbal 
language  to  enable  them  to  understand  and  to  make  them- 
selves understood  by  the  notary  and  the  witnesses  can 
accept  a  donation  without  the  intervention  of  a  special  cura- 
tor. The  majority  of  deaf-mutes  who  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  instruction  would  doubtless  be  able  to  comply 
wnth  this  requirement,  though  in  many  cases  it  w^ould  be 
of  advantage  to  the  deaf-mute  to  have  some  one  present 
who  understood  the  sign  language  to  make  clear  to  him 
any  difficulties  which  might  arise.  For  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  intelligence  of  the  deaf-mute  cannot  be 
guaged  accurately  by  his  use  of  verbal  language;  neither 
can  his  ability  to  understand  language  be  determined  by 
the  facihty  with  which  he  expresses  himself  in  language 
written  or  spoken. 

One  of  the  formalities  required  in  the  accejjtance  of  a 
donation  is  the  reading  of  the  act  by  the  notary  to  the 
parties  and  witnesses:  in  a  case  where  one  of  the  parties  is 
a  deaf-mute  the  notary  should  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  act,  and  must  make  mention  therein  of  the  fact 
that  the  deaf-mute  has  read  it.f 

A  donation  to  a  deaf-mute  who  does  not  know  how  to 
i*(*a(l  and  write  nmst  be  made  through  a  curator  ad  hoc 
iianKHJ  in  the  manner  of  the  curator  of  an  emancipated  minor 
by  the  family  council.  Any  other  mode  of  acceptance  is 
null.  Authorities  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  nrognizing  the 
r(\sp()nsibility  of  the  curator  ad  hoc  of  the  deaf-nmte  as  to 
tlie  acceptance  of  the  donation,  but  the  wording  of  the  law 
regarding  the  appointment  of  the  curator  indicates  clearly 


*Coin-Delisle:   art.   936;    Demolombe,   xx,    no.    166;    Laurent:    xi' 
no.  253;  Fuzicr-Herman:  art.  936,  no.  3. 
tCoin-Dclisle:  art.  936.  no.  2. 
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^  yy:ju\i'y..  i^  **Lri^ij«-*  LirLL*!^j5-  -Brijerp^L-  ±  ^ifitrric  en*",  ht- 

*;^r  iTa^-r  *iii^  iiiir  ii>-  rtiiJXu  be  peTTLJTt^i  ir.  ii«iei':  21  gift 
^-x's^j/t  JTi  *?tnf't  ^soLfonTiity  »ith  iLe  p'rcviacci*  ^ca  article 
V^^>.  whWi  'AiJ  J-iiu^iJy  ^je  iiiterprf:t**i  ^  j*Tiijjr:ii:£  sign? 
V/  t^ik-e  tJj*-  j/ia/j^  of  »-ritiiig-  Ank-k-  S32  provio*^  ihut 
tJv'  *itiZiik\VAi  ^liiJi  :-oT  pro»luce  aiiv  f€«-i  imrQ  the  linje 
M  ii^'fj  it  }iii>  \i0^Xi  aiy^eptf^i  ill  expres?  tc-rni*.  It  15  clainied 
th^t  an  a/rc^ptaiiC*-  by  -dgiL^  wrmld  not  fulfil  the  ret^uiie- 
\n/t*Xi\M  of  tJie  law  Hnee  by  exyrt**  term*  the  use  of  verbal 
iHSifDnkf?'  h^  pre*fuppo«Kl.*  But  ih^re  has  been  a  recent 
fii*t''mnu  to  the  coritran'.  The  rea^iib?  asrdgneii  for  it  were: 
Ifow'rau  iiiak''a  flonatioii  by  sign.s.a  jariiori  one  can  accept 
a  ^loriation  in  thf*  same  manner:  the  words  expre^  termf 
in  article  932  signify  temLS  as  to  the  meaning  of  which 
thf'rf'  can  ^X'  no  misunrlerstanding.  and  by  signs  jtist  as  well 
aH  by  writing  one  can  make  an  acceptance  as  to  thecertainty 
of  which  there  need  not  be  any  doubt. t  This  decision  in- 
dicates that  article  936  does  not  establish  a  rule  of  absolute 
incapacity  of  the  deaf-mute  to  accept  a  donation  without 
the  aKHintance  of  a  curator  ad  hoCy  if  unable  to  do  so  in 
writing,  but  that  it  only  provides  a  mode  of  acceptance  by 


*(>Mri'I)f!liMle:  art.  930,  no.  4;  Demolombe:  xx,  no6. 163,167;  Laurent : 
xii,  MO.  254;  Fuzier-Herman :  art.  93S.  no.  4. 

t(Viin-I)oliHh*:  art.  936.  nos.  3  and  4;  Troplong:  ii.  no.  1157;  Demo- 
loitilx*:  XX,  no.  I6S;  L:iiir(*nt:  .xii,  254;  Fuzier-Herman ;  art.  936.  no.  2. 
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which  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  a  <:lonation  if  iinable 
to  manifest  his  wishes  by  speech  or  writing.* 

In  the  foregoing  only  the  <  leaf -mute  «ionee  who  lia«l  at- 
tained his  majority  and  who  had  been  neither  intenlicted 
nor  provided  with  judicial  counsel  was  consiiiereil.  An 
unemancipated  minor  or  an  interdicteil  person  who  was  a 
iieaf-mute  coulii  not  receive  a  donation  himself.  In  such 
cases  the  donation  must  be  accepteil  by  the  guardian  in 
acconiance  with  article  463  of  the  Civil  Code.  In  the  case 
of  a  ileaf-mute  who  was  an  eniancipateil  minor,  he  would 
accept  with  the  assistance  of  his  curator  if  he  knew  how  to 
reail  ami  write,  otherwise  a  curator  ad  hjc  would  be  name<l 
fi>r  him  for  the  purpose  of  acceptance.  Practically  the 
same  course  woiilil  be  foUowetl  with  a  •leaf-mute  proviiled 
with  juiiicial  counseLt 

rn«ler  what  circumstances  can  a  d«>af-niute  makea  ilona- 
ti«3n?  Every  pers«>n  is  capable  <}f  dL^pfsing  inter  rirosf  if 
not  fomiAlly  •iec!ar**il  by  law  incaf^able  of  so  doing,  t  A 
fieaf-mute  shouk  I  therefore  be  able  to  niake  a  valid  donation 
inter  r'>»ju-<  pri:»vi«ifHl  he  b»*  **i  -4.air:.i  nurxd.  in  a  ci:«n«lition  to 
gi\>^  hi-  ct^nsenr.  an«i  abl^-  t«»  i»^rtV»rTri  -^tL-tactorilv  the 
fi>rnialiri»*s  prps**nrv*i  by  l:iw.  B:;r  rh*=-n-  hn."*  h*^f-n 
ci^n.4dt*rjihie  -usc-^iv  a.-  r*.  ■\*^T.-^'.y*r<  Kv  •  l*-iii-n Jitetr^ 
•especially  wteri  -qicr:  c^rn  rn.-  w^r^  LL-irrrutf-.  Thr^^  \^jt-^> 
have  been  tAken  ^i  rhe  •[U»^-tL«'r.-     Thr  f.r^t.  which  L-  tco 


Rah  "JTii*  jt?r»»criHi  -7  -fet*  •T'IT'     :  Xir.:*^^:^    lzjI  tzcrj^i  _-  >-  -^ir-^i-r. 
of  Jan.  1    LHW.     Bi:ciiiM>:7  **j.-«^  -h;i-  i>hi:'::ri  it*  *i.z_<.-  -h:>  j*  •iv^ 
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capacity  to  make  a  donation  even  when  he  knew  how  to 
read  and  write.  It  was  held  by  only  one  author.*  The 
second  view  was  that  a  deaf-mute  could  not  make  a  valid 
donation  unless  he  knew  how  to  read  and  write.  This 
was  the  opinion  long  held  by  a  number  of  writers,  but 
they  granted  that  even  deaf-mutes  from  birth  if  they  un- 
derstood writing,  were  capable  of  making  valid  donations.! 
It  was  argued  that  since  article  932  would  not  permit  a 
deaf-mute  not  understanding  writing  to  accept  a  donation, 
he  was  unable  to  manifest  consent  in  the  required  manner. 
But  there  were  early  decisions  that  expressed  a  third  and 
more  liberal  view,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  doubt 
that  even  a  deaf-mute  from  birth  with  little  or  even  no  im- 
derstanding  of  verbal  language  can  make  a  valid  donation. J 
No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  a  deaf-mute  under- 
standing writing  should  be  allowed  to  make  donations  pro- 
vided only  he  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Code; 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  almost  as  well  recognized  that 
deaf-mutes  of  average  intelligence,  even  though  illiterate, 
can  manifest  their  wishes  in  a  manner  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible. 

As  deaf-mutes  are  granted  the  right  to  contract  marriage, 
and  this  was  plainly  acknowledged  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
jection of  the  Code,  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges  of 
marriage  are  also  granted :  hence,  the  deaf-mute  is  allowed 
to  make  donations  on  account  of  marriage.  It  follows, too, 
that  the  deaf-mute  can  give  valid  consent  by  signs  sinc^ 
the  law  does  not  determine  the  form  in  which  the  consent 
shall  be  manifested,  and  since  speech  and  writing  are  only 
conventional  forms  for  which  clearly  intelligible  signs  can 
be  rightly  substituted.  Then,  too,  article  333  of  the  Code 
(rinstructioiiCinnn'iieUei-^iws  that  thedeaf-nmtecan  be  inter- 

♦Solon:  "  XiiUites."  i.  n.  54.  5.5. 

tMorllii:  "  Kocueil  ali)h!il)('ti(iuc,  etc.,"   urriclc  on  Soiir(iH-Mn(*t«. 

JBonnefoy:  pp.  110-11  J. 
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rogated  either  as  accused  or  witness  in  a  criminal  matter, 
thus  showing  that  the  French  law  considers  him  capable 
of  giving  testimony  even  though  unable  to  write.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  the  granting  to  deaf-mutes  the  privilege 
of  making  donations,  even  when  they  cannot  read  and  write, 
is  in  accord  with  the  real  spirit  of  the  Code  and  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  general  practice  of  the  French  courts  * 

ALBERT  C.  GAW, 
Assistant  Professor  in  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
[to  be  continxjed.]  ^ 


WHY  THE  DEAF  DO  NOT  USE  LANGTJAGE.t 

The  late  Mr.  James  Howard,  in  a  paper  entitled  ''Our 
Pupils  and  their  Future, ''  wrote :  ''  Given  a  brain  capable  of 
ilevelopment,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  deaf  should  not 
l^ecome  as  worthy  memlx^rs  of  society  and  as  responsible 
citizens  as  persons  who  possess  all  their  faculties."  In  the 
transformation  of  the  deaf  from  irresponsible  childhood  to 
responsible  citizenship,  the  place  and  i)ower  of  language  is 
most  marked;  and  to  give  them  this  language,  and  with  it 
the  ability  to  understand  and  use  the  privileges  of  life  to  the 
advantage  of  themselves  and  the  conmmnity,  is  the  reason 
for  the  provision  and  work  of  our  special  schools  and 
institutions. 


♦Although  it  has  been  decided  repeatedly  in  France  that  a  deaf-mute 
not  understanding  writing  can  make  a  donation  inter  viro.s.  it  has  also 
Ixjen  held  that  a  donation  stated  hv  notarial  instrument  to  have  resulted 
from  responses  in  signs  made  l)y  the  donor  is  voidable  when  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  mental  faculties  of  the  donor  were  in  a  feeble 
state.  This  illustrates  the  importance  of  employing  in  such  cases 
interpreters  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  language  of  deaf-m  lies. 

fRead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  of  the  [British]  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  the  North  Staffordshire 
School.  Stoke-on-Trent,  Kngiand.  December  8,  1900.  Reprinted  by 
permission  from  The  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  for  Januars',  1907. 
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And  yot  one  is  uiKiuestionably  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  deaf  do  not  ap- 
preciate and  use  the  Enghsh  language  to  an  extent  com- 
parable with  its  use  by  hearing  persons. 

The  natural  quality  of  mind  in  the  deaf  either  is  or  is  not 
similar  to  that  of  hearing  persons;  and  therefore  the  deaf 
either  are  or  are  not  capable  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
language  to  an  extent  which,  at  least,  renders  them  in- 
telligible to  those  who  hear  and  speak.  If  the  quality  of  the 
deaf  mind  is  naturally  inferior  to  that  of  normal  children, 
the  deficiency  suggested  by  my  question  is  largely  ex- 
plained, and  our  work  tecomes,  at  once,  mainly  a  palliative; 
bounds  are  set  to  it,  and  its  brightest  hope  removed  from 
it.  If  the  quality  of  mind  in  the  deaf  is  naturally  similar 
to  that  of  hearing  children,  then,  jus  all  the  way  roimd  \\v 
hear  complaints  as  to  their  slender  intellectual  development 
and  their  limited  range  of  language,  it  is  clear,  beyond 
dispute,  that  something  is  very  far  w^rong  with  the  present 
conditions  of  the  deaf. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that,  spite  of  the  retarding 
effects  of  their  affliction,  the  deaf  are  naturally  as  capable 
of  development  as  are  those  w^ho  hear:  and  jmma  facie, 
therefor(\  of  intelligent  expression  in  language,  if  given 
equal  opportunity,  the  necessary  changes  l)eing  made  in  the 
medium  of  that  language. 

One  knows  deaf  persons  who  use  language  to  an  almost 
perfect  extcnit;  and  cases  such  as  these^  show  that,  as  a 
chuss,  the  deaf  need  not  permanently  remain  in  possession 
of  that  meagre  range  of  thought  and  expn^ssion  with  which 
they  and,  it  nmst  be  said,  their  teachers  are  often  sailly 
too  content. 

For  this  deficiency  there  are,  of  course,  reasons:  for  the 
mere  physical  defect  of  deafness,  even  allowing  for  all  it 
inevitably  involves,  does  not  to  any  satisfying  degree 
account  for  the  intellectual  and  language  differences  be* 
tween  the  deaf  and  those  w^ho  hear, 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  deaf 
lis  a  class,  not  only  with  a  section;  and  therefore  we  must 
bear  in  mind  their  varying  conditions  of  intelligence, 
physique,  and  early  environment.  This,  at  once,  enlarges 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry  and  confronts  us  with  this  problem: 
How  does  a  natural  equality  of  mind  at  one  point  in  all 
children  ultimately  degenerate  into  a  serious  inequality 
to  the  disadvantage  of  one  class — the  deaf? 

The  causes  of  this  ineciuality,  if  not,  as  in  a  proportion  of 
cases,  the  result  of  a  known  mental  inferiority,  must  neces- 
sarily be  referable  to  one  or  more  of  three  periods: 
1.  Ante-school  life.    2.  School  life.     3.  Post-school  life. 

Let  us  examine,  as  closely  as  time  allows,  each  of  these 
periods  and  trace,  if  necessary,  to  our  own  condemnation, 
any  cause  that  appears  to  account  for  the  intellectual  and 
language  failure  of  the  deaf. 

Ante-School  Life. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  a  meeting  of  teachers  to  picture 
elaborately  the  early  life  of  deaf  children.  It  is  sufficient 
to  .say  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  they  have  no 
intellectual  infancy  comparable  with  that  of  normal  chil- 
<lren  during  physical  infancy.  They  do  not,  in  any  sense, 
get  the  natural  education  of  normal  children  during  their 
early  years;  and  it  needs  but  little  thought  to  realize  that 
this  loss  must  and  does  affect  most  seriously  their  devel- 
opment in  later  life.  The  present  school  age,  owing  to  the 
intellectual  unsuitability  of  their  early  environment,  istothe 
serious  disadvantage  of  the  deaf,  and  has  a  most  important 
l)earing  upon  their  development.  It  is  surprising  that  this 
fact  is  not  universally  conceded;  but  a  limit  may  be  set  to 
this  period  of  intellectual  inactivity  by  commencing  special 
educational  work  at  the  age  of  five. 

But  see  what  the  normal  child  acquires  by  this  age.  He 
has  learned  that  things  have  names  and  that  for  all  the 
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varying  phages  of  life  and  things  there  are  words,  univer- 
sally known,  to  represent  them.  He  has,  moreover,  appro- 
priateil  to  his  own  use  hundreds  of  these  symbols  with 
immense  advantage  to  his  development  and  happiness. 
He  realizes  the  purpose  of  languagej  a  medium  which  he 
takes  and  gives  to  accept  and  convey  thought.  He  is 
receptive  afid  responsive. 

This  fact  represents  the  primary  secret  of  the  intellectual 
and  language  failure  of  the  deaf.  At  whatever  age  you 
commence  to  teach  them,  your  entire  success  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  their  appreciation  of  the  idea  and  purpose  of 
language:  upon  the  extent  to  which,  m  practice,  you  can 
convince  them  that  language  is  the  one  true  and  reliable 
expression  of  the  mind.  This  is  cleariy  the  work  for  infancy, 
acquireil  naturally  anil  easily  by  normal  children,  and  the 
ver>'  foundation  of  the  whole  habit  of  language.  With  the 
deaf,  one  may  ha\*e  this  intellectual  infancy  at  any  age  one 
likes,  at  ti^'e  or  ten.  or  later.  It  is  a  natural  stage  which 
camiot  be  avoiileiL 

Can  an\*thing  be  done  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
deaf  before  coming  to  school?  Whatever  is  done  must  be 
doiH*  bv  thot?e  at  home  with  the  children,  and  it  should  not 
be  impoe>sibIe  to  do  something  in  the  way  ol  enlightening 
parents  on  the  matter.  There  axe  ways  and  means  which 
even  these  non-expert  persons  may  use:  and  although  they 
may  not  do  much  in  the  shupe  of  actual  words,  they  can  do 
very  much.  ai5  I  have  seen  »Ii>ne.  in  accustoming  the  chilil 
to  the  iilea  that  si.^me thing  on  the  lipi*.  or  on  the  fingers,  or 
in  black  ami  white,  meani^  thijf.  or  thAt.  or  the  other.  This 
b  the  tirst  es5?ential  uy  succesi*.  ami  the  future  work  of  the 
teacher  is  really  in  expan«lina:  the  material  siiie  of  the  iilea. 

I  have  seen  a.>ng!eni tally  «leaf  children  dealt  with  intel- 
li^ncly  at  home,  in  some  eajset?  on  the  lines  of  Miss  Garrett^ 
of  Philadelphia,  who  iinderst4>*>«l  much  that  was  said  to 
them,  attempting  to  utter  wonL*  ami  to  write  them.  Some 
such  intelleccusil  progrtfs^  oia  be  znaiie;  and,  so  long  as  it  is 
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attempted,  I  am  not  critical  a;?  to  the  means  employeii. 
In  :K>me  way  or  another,  receptivity  and  response  may  be 
arouseil:  interest  and  the  idea  of  the  purpose  of  expression, 
early  instills  I  by  the  mouth,  the  fingers,  writing  or  ilrawing, 
or  in  other  wavs.  Much  mav  be  done  to  illumine  the  men- 
tally  dark  eariy  life  of  the  <leaf.  an<l  it  is  miportant  that  it 
shoulil  be  attempte<i.  I  <;lo  not  expect  miracles  to  happen 
in  our  work:  and  I  no  more  look  for  the  fullest  development 
of  thought  and  language  of  which  the  deaf  are  naturally 
capable  all  the  time  theu*  early  years  are  intellectually  ilead, 
than  I  l(X)k  for  a  robust  and  vigorous  botiily  frame  in  a 
child  depriveil  of  the  materials  of  healthy  growth  in  the 
earlv  vears  of  life. 

The  great  point  is,  with  the  infant  deaf,  to  do  something 
to  iniluce  thou^t,  to  give  anil  receive  intelligent  expression, 
whatever  form  that  expression  may  take:  thus  uncon- 
.sciously  leading  them  practically  to  grasp  the  purpose  of 
language.  If  thl**  is  done  before  school  age,  much  is  gainetl 
and  the  sch(X)l  progress  4)f  the  child  clearly  accelerateil. 
There  is  wis*  lorn  in  the  ad\ice  *' Treat  the  child  :is  if  he 
cf)uld  hear:*'  for  in  this  way  something  is  done  to  prevent 
mental  deailness  » luring  a  peri(Kl  which  shouM  set*  the  birth 
and  first  growths  of  intelligence. 

School  authorities  frequently,  by  the  census  of  children 
within  their  areas.  IxM^onie  aware  of  deaf  children  under 
schwl  age:  and  some  indeed  kf»ep  a  list  of  all  such  children 
ilLsct)vere<J,  with  a  \-iew  to  enforcing  sch«.>ol  attendance  at 
the  proper  time.  These  same  authorities  could  do  nmch.  by 
the  circulation  of  a  printed  sheet  of  advice  to  parents  of 
deaf  children,  to  disstmiinate  amongst  thcx^  concerneil  some 
knowledge  of  the  correct  treatment  of  young  «leaf  childn^n: 
and  the  National  .\ss^K-iati<>n  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  might 
•Iraw  up  anrl  supply  such  a  circular  to  these  authorities.  It 
u?  clear  that  more  light  on  the  «|uestion  Is  wantetl  by  l>oth 
parents  and  eflucatiori  auth<.)rities:  and  that  light  shuuld 
be  thrown  on  all  rather  than  only  on  thrx^r.^  of  certain 
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(JiHtriet«<,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  exerted  by  indi- 
vidual flchools. 

SCHOOL  Life. 

Mf)st  of  the  pupil.^  in  our  ?chooLs  come  without  any  con- 
ception of  the  aim  and  purpoc^  of  language:  and  it  is  a  long 
and  arduou.^  ta.<»k  to  lead  them  to  see  what  language  Ls 
meant  for.  If  they  come  young  enough  there  is  t'mie  to 
make  up,  in  some  measure,  the  educational  deficiencies  of 
their  earlier  life:  but  if  they  enter  at  seven  or  eigjit,  or  later, 
you  cannot  altogether  do  so.  for  you  get  an  intellectual 
infancy  during  boyhood  or  even  youth. 

For  young  chiKlren,  no  tiring  programme  of  work  Ls 
required;  change  is  essential,  so  that  while  you  are  inter- 
esting them  in  games,  occupations,  <leveloping  habits  of 
attention  and  concentration,  you  are  lea^Iing  them  to  ex- 
pression, in  some  form  or  other,  accustoming  them  to  look 
for  language,  and  to  make  whatever  attempts  they  can  to 
res[X)nd  to  it.  Ideas  must  exist  before  language,  and  any 
means  may  be  taken  to  suggest  them.  Make  the  child 
receptive  and  re^jpon^dve:  so  long  as  you  are  doing  this, 
knowing  the  roa<l  you  are  following  leads  to  mental  acti\ity 
and  response,  then  all  roads  lead  to  Rome. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  common  with  all  other  branches  of 
eilucation,  that  ior  the  <leaf  has  become  unconsciouslv 
fetteretl  by  traditicm:  and  the  standanl  as)^red  to  is  lower 
than  it  either  need  or  should  be.  There  is  onhr  one  true 
standard,  that  of  normal  cluldre^n-  We  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  \^sS  <lo  not  use  language  either  to  the  extent  or 
effect  that  normal  jiersons  use  it ;  anil  they  never  will  until 
the  conditions  are  equalised,  making  only  such  changes  as 
are  ine\itably  required  througii  the  physical  defect  of 
deafness.  It  is  nc^t  merely  a  questian  of  methods.  If  you 
swept  away  either,  and  adhered  ngidhr  to  the  other,  you 
would  not  necessarily  improve  matters^  This  has  been 
done  in  different  schools  in  whkh  dther  the  mouth  or  the 
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fin^rr?  have  hekl  undisputed  sway:  and  \Tt  Utopia  has 
not  been  readied.  It  is  a  question  of  outlook,  of  [x^wer. 
and  of  environment  during  the  whole  school  period. 

The  first  aim  of  the  school  should  be  to  give  the  child  a 
point  of  view  and  a  prospect,  without  which,  whatever  the 
methoii  he  will  not  do  great  things.  This  is  the  greatest 
work  of  the  teacher:  but  how  manv  realize  it  in  dailv 
practice?  The  deaf  could  not  remain  content  with  so  little 
if  they  posseted  this  outlook,  if  they  really  knew  what  they 
were  at  sriiool  for.  The  teacher  must  get  the  grip  of  his 
pupil  and  lead  him  onwanls.  The  child  must  be  leil:  he 
cannot  be  driven.  The  deaf,  at  school,  want  leader^ip: 
an<l  the  teacher's  success  as  a  leader  is  the  measure  of  his 
success  as  a  teacher.  This  is  how  one  teacher  may  pnxluce 
results  that  astoni^.  while  another  grovels  continually 
among  the  unintelligent  commonplace.  This  is  how 
results,  even  in  the  same  school,  mav  var\-:  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  failure  of  the  deaf  is  more  often  attributable  to 
their  comlitions.  teaching  and  othemise.  than  to  ihem- 
selves- 

The  inferiority  of  the  quality  of  langu:\ge  is  very  often  Init 
the  reflection  of  the  imperfection  of  the  methcxls  of  the 
.school.  .\n  estimate  is  fonneil  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
chililren.  and  contentment  reigns  if  only  the  estimate  is 
Te:dize«l.  The  ex|)ectation  of  so  many  sentences  on  this  nr 
that  .subject,  so  many  forms  of  sentence  const ruciit»n.  or 
so  many  worxis  within  a  given  perioil.  is  altogether  errontH>us 
and  cripples  freetlom.  It  fails  to  recognize  activity  of 
mind.  anil.  irL<tead  of  following  the  child,  it  nuikes  the  child 
a  .slave  to  the  svstem.  The  onlv  reliable  standanl  is  that  of 
normal  children:  anything  less  lowers  the  ideal  and  weakens 
the  effort.  It  is  this  view  which  suggests  that  a  language 
course,  unintelligently  interpreteil  in  practice,  may  IxH'ome 
harmful,  if  taken  to  represent  all  the  deaf  need  know.  A 
similar  weakness  mav  result  from  iuiv  scheme  of  instruction. 
All  depentls  upon  the  teacher,  and  courses  of  instruction 
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become  valuable  only  as  he  has  the  power  of  intelligently 
interpreting  them.  If  the  teacher  is  wrong,  not  all  the 
schemes  of  work  ever  written  will  prevent  disaster. 

Language  for  the  deaf  is  no  mere  academic  study.  If  it 
is  to  be  worth  anything,  it  must  be  the  living  agent  of  their 
intellectual  life.  One  cannot  imagine  any  great  degree  of 
intellectual  life  from  the  daily  rehearsal  of  set  sentences. 
The  teaching  of  language  is  not  a  process  nor  a  system.  It 
is,  and  must  be,  as  comprehensive  as  the  mind  itself,  and 
limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  human  thought.  It  is  a 
growth,  a  development;  stimulating,  following,  and  ex- 
pressing the  enlargement  of  the  mind,  and  the  germ  of  that 
growth  is  in  the  child. 

For  growth  of  any  kind,  nourishment  is  required;  and 
for  their  intellectual  health  the  deaf  need  facts,  more  facts 
and  yet  more  facts;  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  thinking  of 
them  and  expressing  them.  I  have  little  concern  as  to  how 
the  deaf  get  these  facts  so  long  as  they  use  them  in  thought 
and  represent  them  in  increasingly  correct  language. 
There  can  be  no  healthy  mental  growth  so  long  as  the  range 
of  thought  and  expression  is  limited  to  the  simple  expe- 
riences of  daily  life.  The  deaf  want  a  wider  view  of  things; 
for  it  is  certain  that  many  excellently  disposed  teachers, 
by  the  narrowness  of  their  personal  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  deaf,  fail  to  develop  this  larger  outlook  in  them,with 
the  result  that  they  are  permanently  stunted  in  devel- 
opment. 

The  two  sides  of  language,  the  conversational  and  the 
reading,  should  be  developed.  The  reading  range  is  the 
source  from  which  the  conversational  range  is  mainly 
supplied  with  material;  and  the  deaf  should  be  trained  to 
it  from  an  early  stage.  They  do  not,  as  a  class,  read, 
because  they  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  reading  and 
their  powers  of  constructive  imagination  have  not  been 
awakened.  They  take  little  interest  in  reading,  and  show 
little  keenness  in  the  search  for  knowledge.    This  failure 
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to  reacl  accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  their  poverty  of 
language,  and  they  will  never  read  unless  the  love  for  it, 
and  the  habit  of  it,  are  set  up  during  school  life.  There 
is  not  sufficient  attention  paid  to  reading  in  our  schools. 
It  ought  to  furnish  a  daily  lesson,  and  out  of  school  it 
should  be  studiously  encouraged. 

Why  should  not  the  little  deaf  commence  with  simple 
nursery  rhymes?  I  know  they  lose  the  jingle  of  the  rhyme, 
but,  at  least,  they  may  gather  the  entertaining  and  humor- 
ous ideas  they  represent.  Similarly  with  nursery  tales 
and  short  stories,  leading  up  to  the  more  serious  reading 
of  books  and  newspapers.  Even  if  they  do  not  understand 
fully  at  first  what  they  read,  they  are  in  no  worse  case  than 
normal  children.  There  are  strange  errors  prevalent  on 
this  matter,  but  surely  it  is  a  quaint,  not  to  say  a  singularly 
mischievous  idea,  that  limits  the  reading  of  the  deaf  to  that 
which  they  already  know,  or  regards  it  primarily  as  an 
exercise  in  speech.  Such  practices  deprive  the  subject  of 
its  greatest  values,  and  the  deaf  will  never  read  under  these 
conditions.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  reading  habit  lies 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  teacher,  for  only  a  really 
excellent  teacher  can  lead  his  pupils  to  read  with  an  intelli- 
gent purpose.  The  matter  read  can  be  explained  conver- 
sationally, or,  if  not  so,  in  action,  gesture,  or  drawing. 

The  free  use  of  language  nmst  become  the  daily  habit  of 
the  chikl  and  the  characteristic  of  the  school.  There  is  a 
language  habit,  but  it  lies  largely  at  the  skill  of  the  teacher 
whether  it  develops  or  not.  With  a  free  mode  of  expres- 
sion and  an  earnest  and  intelligent  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  induce  in  the  deaf  a  reliance  upon  words,  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  school  life,  in  and  out,  is  full  of 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  language.  Tlu*  playing 
fields,  the  workshops,  the  dayroonis,  and  every  place  and 
circumstance  provide  ani{)le  scope;  and,  in  some  form  or 
other,  every  detail  should  be  the  occasion  for  the  use  of  that 
language  natural  to  it.     The  general  atmosphere  of  the 
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school  should  be  one  of  interested  ambition;  and  here  the 
varying  conditions  of  number,  physique,  intelligence,  tem- 
perament, light,  and  position  demand  some  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  a  universal  oral  method  of  teaching,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

The  out-of-school  conditions  of  our  institutions  are  not 
satisfactory  so  far  as  this  exercise  of  language  is  concerned. 
Compare  the  out-of-school  life  of  our  deaf  pupils  with  that 
of  normal  children  at  home,  so  far  as  conversational  exer- 
cise is  concerned,  and  you  get,  at  once,  an  indication  of  one 
great  cause  of  their  inferiority  in  language. 

No  teacher,  however  zealous,  in  charge  of  sixty,  eighty, 
or  a  hundred  children,  of  all  ages,  at  one  time,  can  do  much 
for  individuals  in  this  way.  Some  provision  is  desirable 
which  will  bring  about  the  opportunity  for  more  personal 
handling  of  the  children  out  of  school,  when  they  need  far 
more  experience  in  language  than  they  now  get;  for,  after 
all,  with  an  idea  of  purpose  and  a  ready  medium  of  expres- 
sion, whatever  it  may  be,  only  experience  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  conditions  necessary  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  language. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  intellectual  development, 
actual  and  expressed,  it  is  only  what  is  done  in  this  direction 
after  school  hours  that  justifies  the  residential  system. 

There  must  be  no  stupid  manipulation  of  language  to 
suit  the  supposed  intelligence  of  the  deaf.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  deaf  cannot  grasp  abstract  forms,  nor  acquire 
freedom  in  idiomatic  English.  They  can;  it  is  we  ourselves 
and  those  who  deal  with  them,  who  cannot,  or  do  not, 
teach  these  forms.  The  deaf  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others 
nmst  be  treated,  as  far  as  possible,  as  normal  children  are 
treated,  as  if  they  were  intelligent  beings  and  not  an  in- 
ferior class.  Language  may  degenerate  into  a  system  of 
isolated  word-signs,  incapable  of  combination  in  connected 
form  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  child. 


my  Ae  Deaf  do  noi  V^  Lonffua^.  \{K^ 

Writira:  on  the  subject  of  lan^ruage  for  tin*  iloaf,  t^no 
ea&zuK  e!<4r:ipe  refenence  to  the  oral  HKHhixl  of  teaching: 
^dA  I  iio  not  wish  to  do  so.  The  elimination  of  all  it^fenMUT 
to  methods  of  instniction  froni  our  iliseussions  has  pn>l>- 
ably  tended  to  the  present-ilay  lack  of  professional  clear- 
Dpssupon  them. 

If  we  regard  intellectual  development  as  of  primarj-  im- 
portance in  education,  and  language  as  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  true  meditun  for  promoting  it.  speech  beuig.  like 
finger  spelling  and  writing,  merely  one  form  of  represiMit- 
iog    that    language,   it   is  clear   that  the  chit^f  effort   is 
denuuitieil  by  the  teaching  of  the  matter  of  langiiagi\  nUher 
than  by  the  teaching  of  any  particular  form  of  expn^ssing 
it-    Every  teacher.  therefon\  at  times,  finils  himself  long- 
inp  for  a  readier  and  more  certain  meilium  of  instruction 
than  speech   and   speech-reatling.     The   plan   of   holding 
children  back  from  language  until  they  art*  able  to  utter 
nn«l  read  from  the  lips  the  matter  dealt  with  iUH\<,  of  neivs- 
^ity.  tend  to  intellectual  mal-nutrition.     It  is  not,  aftcT  all, 

"'how  it  is  done"  but  "what  is  done"  that  makes  for  the 

• 

res^tilt.  This  may  api)ear  to  conflict  with  the  aec^^pted rule 
of  many  oral  teachers,  who  insist  upon  **the  sjH>kon  wonl 
firs^t,"  a  method  which,  if  rigidly  followed,  ultimately 
out— orals  the  oralism  of  normal  children,  upon  whom  no 
r*o?^t:  riction  is  placeil.  Tliere  are,  of  course,  children  who 
tlii-iTc  u|Km  this  treatment,  the  s(»nn-deaf,  the  stMni-niute, 
^i^^^l  some  of  the  highly-gifted  born  deaf. 

X^'e  are,  however,  not  dealing  with  a  st^ction,  ami  these 

*^^>^c^eptional  cases  may  be  exceptionally  provideil  for  with 

^i^f^ty.     In  any  case,  in  allowing  freedom  of  method,  pnr- 

^^^?*\ilarly  out-of-school,  and  the  readiest  in  school,  we  pro- 

^'^<le  for  the  whole,  and    do  not    conflict  with  the  great 

^l:^jects   of   education.     We  rather  prom()t<^  these*  objects; 

^^^(1,  further,  in  the  mass  we  advance  spe(»ch  and  sp(»ech- 

^^^ading,  because  by  losing  no  opportimity  for  the  us(»  of 

^5\nguage,  we  give  them  the  materials  for  intelligent  exercise. 
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Can  we,  dealing  with  the  deaf  as  a  class,  and  taking  the 
children  as  they  present  themselves,  conscientiously  leave 
the  educational  destinies  of  the  whole  number  of  them  to 
the  possibilities  of  an  exclusively  oral  method  which  may, 
admittedly,  suit  a  section?  Does  our  experience  of  the 
eventual  results  of  our  school  work  justify  us  in  doing  so? 
I  have  never  felt  that  I  could.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said 
that  this  is  due  to  my  own  imperfections  as  an  oral  teacher; 
but  those  who  tell  me  this  must  also  convince  me  that  in 
no  case  do  their  own  pupils  suffer,  either  developmen  tally  or 
in  their  knowledge  of  language;  and,  further,  they  must 
supply  me  with  the  exact  history  and  natural  conditions 
of  each  of  their  pupils. 

To  every  child  who  can  acquire  them,  even  if  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  speech  and  speech-reading  are  assuredly 
advantageous,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  direct 
utilitv  and  from  their  indirect  effects.  Both  should  be 
taught  as  perfectly  as  possible,  so  long  as  it  be  not  at  the 
sacrifice  of  what  is,  after  all,  of  much  higher  importance, 
the  expansion  and  expression .  of  the  mind.  But  to  the 
many  children  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  cannot 
master  oral  arts  bevond  this  limited  extent,  we  cannot 
assume  the  position  of  declaring,  in  effect,  "What  you 
cannot  learn  by  oral  means,  you  shall  not  know  at  all.'' 
If  there  nmst  be  a  universal  method  the  only  one  possible 
is  the  finger-spelling  method;  but  this  would  clearly  result 
in  the  wastage  of  oral  advantages  and  abilities  in  many 
.  cases,  just  as  a  universal  oral  method  leaves  in  those  cases 
having  but  slender  affinities  to  it  much  natural  power  un- 
developed. The  truth  is  that,  if  we  allow  the  development 
of  the  intelligence  and  its  free  expression  to  be  the  chief 
end  of  education,  no  exclusive  methods  are  possible,  either 
in  the  aggregate,  unless  the  pupils  be  specifically  selected, 
or,  in  most  castas,  in  the  individual;  for  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
discover  a  deaf  jHTson  (^itirely  able  to  dispense  with  the 
help  of  his  fingers  in  his  daily  intercourse.  _ 
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There  is  no  proof  that  language  is  necessarily  more  rapidly 
acquired  orally  thaR  by  finger  spellii^;  in  fact,  given  an 
equal  immunity  from  signs  in  teaching,  it  is  probable  that 
more  language  could  be  imparted  in  a  given  time  to  equally 
intelligent  children  through  finger  spelling  than  through 
speech.  The  only  advantage  the  oral  method  can  claim 
in  this  direction  is  that,  properly  carried  out,  all  the  in- 
struction is  given  in  and  by  language,  the  proper  form  of 
teaching  it;  and  this  advantage  is  only  of  force  when  the 
opposite  method  includes  signs  in  the  schoolroom.  But 
over  a  silent  method  excluding  schoolroom  signs,  and 
using  only  finger-spelled  language,  this  advantage  does  not 
exist.  There  need  be  no  difference  either  in  the  range  or 
fonns  of  language  used  in  teaching  by  either  method. 
Experience  shows,  and  cases  abound  to  prove  it,  that  the 
deaf  are  equally  as  likely  from  an  oral  training  using  signs, 
either  of  movement  or  of  disjointed  words,  instead  of  full 
and  connected  English,  to  develop  a  faulty  and  scanty 
knowledge  of  language  as  they  are  by  other  sign  methods 
of  instruction.  Neither  method,  if  it  fails  to  teach  English 
by  English,  can  hope  to  give  the  deaf  that  degree  of  lan- 
fixuigo  they  are  naturally  capable  of  acquiring.  Tlio  sub- 
stitution of  other  media  for  full  and  correct  language^  forms, 
one  knows  from  observation,  is  not  the  monopoly  of  the 
(exponents  of  either  method;  yet  it  is  the  freedom  from 
such  substitution  that  makes  the  chief  excellence  of  both. 

One  hears  frequent  regrets  that  the  deaf,  in  after-school 
life,  relapse  so  often  into  intercourse  entirely  by  signs. 
This  is  not  surprising,  if  they  have  an  ineffective  oralisni 
and  have  been  forbidden  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet. 
Tlie  eventual  uses  to  which  speech,  finger-spellinjjc,  or  signs 
an*  put  depend  upon  the  value  the  child  gets  out  of  them. 
If  he  realizes  his  desires  through  language,  lie  will  use  it 
in  one  form  or  other.  If  he  finds  speech  more  efTcctivc 
than  six^lling,  he  will  speak:  but  if  he  finds  no  value  in 
either,  he  will  certainly  gravitate  towards  pure  signing. 
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The  final  right  of  selection  belongs  to  the  child,  and  what- 
ever theories  we  may  construct,  we  cannot  get  away  from 
this  fact,  which  accentuates  the  importance  of  developing 
breadth  of  mind,  of  aim  and  purpose,  during  the  school 
period. 

One  may  easily  think  so  much  of  speech  and  speech- 
reading  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  object  of  education. 
In  the  anxiety  for  the  mouth,  we  may  easily  forget  the  mind, 
and  produce  talkers  who  are  not  thinkers,  while  a  corre- 
sponding result  may  be  produced  by  a  silent  method.  It 
is  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  that  gives  life;  the  living 
teacher  rather  than  the  medium  used.  The  late  Mr.  W. 
S.  Bessant,  an  oral  teacher,  wrote  as  follows,  in  reviewing 
the  work  of  his  predecessor  (a  silent  teacher)  in  the  head- 
ma^stership  of  the  Manchester  Institution:  '^The  writer 
has  be(*n  brought  into  contact  with  many  of  the  mon* 
advanced  of  these  (old)  pupils  and  has  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  their  general  intelligence  and  power  of  ex- 
pressing their  ideas  in  terse,  idomatic  English  would  do 
credit  to  any  system  of  instruction  whatever ;  and  goes 
far  to  prove  that,  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  language  is 
concenuMl,  it  is  not,  after  all,  so  nmch  a  question  of  system 
as  it  is  of  the  capability  of  their  instructors  and  the  length 
of  the  period  of  instruction." 

There  are  only  two  language  modes  of  school  teaching 
available,  speech  and  finger-spelling.  Signs  are  often  used 
to  far  too  great  an  extent;  oral  teachers,  in  very  many 
instances,  are  i\s  great  offenders  in  this  direction  as  any 
othc^rs,  and  orally  taught  children  jis  those  otherwise  taught. 
There  may  be  differences  in  the  detail  of  their  signing;  but 
the  effect  of  not  using  the  English  language  remains  the 
same  in  both.  There  will  always  be  this  tendency  to  use 
the  hands,  to  some  extent  or  other;  and  this  points  to  the 
wisdom  of  using  the  ready  and  congenial  bodily  members, 
the  hands,  to  interpret  the  mind  in  the  terms  of  correct 
English,  rather  than  in  inexact  and  ill-understood  symbols. 
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On  the  damaging  effects  of  signs  in  teaching,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  Mr.  W.  Eccles  Harris,  himself  deaf 
and  a  teacher,  who,  writmg  in  1889,  said:  "In  many  of 
our  schools,  the  sign  language  is  loved  '  not  wisely,  but  too 
well/  It  is  used  over  and  over  again,  in  school  and  out  of 
school,  when,  by  all  the  laws  of  reason  and  common-sense, 
ivords  only  should  be  employed.  It  thus  usurps  the  place 
which  rightly  belongs  to  the  vernacular;  and  far  from 
being  a  help,  becomes  a  positive  hindrance.  .  .  .  They 
(signs)  rob  the  children  of  what  they  most  need — collo- 
quial language.  If  used  to  save  time  and  trouble  in  spell- 
ing or  writing,  the  time  is  not  really  saved;  it  is  lost; 
and  how  can  we  expect  our  pupils  to  use  English  on  leaving 
school  if  we  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  using  it  ourselves 
when  speaking  to  them?"*  It  would  be  impossible  to 
add  anything  to  the  truth  or  force  of  this  finely  expressed 
conviction;  but  I  may  quote,  not  as  a  testimony  in  favor 
of  oral  teaching,  but  solely  as  intended  by  Dr.  Gallaudet 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  teaching  English  by  English, 
the  following  extract:  '*I  would  bear  in  mind  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  every  moment  in  the  hour  that  the  sign- 
language,  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  a  dangerous 
thing.'^'\  The  late  Rev.  T.  Arnold  wisely  wrote:  *' Where 
signs  are  the  basis  of  education,  they  will  continue  to  be 
the  instruments  of  thought.'* 

There  are  other  minor  reasons  contributing  to  the  lan- 
guage failure  of  the  deaf;  but  all  comes  to  this,  that  if  we 
desire  to  level  up  the  intelligence  and  the  language^  of  tlie 
deaf  to  the  standard  of  normal  children,  we  must  first  do 
what  we  can  to  level  up  their  life  and  school  conditions. 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  methods.  It  is,  first  of  all, 
a  question  of  the  conception,  of  the  ideas  and  ideals,  fornuMl 
by  those  responsible  for  their  training,  of  the  hcmmIs  and 

♦Quarterly  Review  of  Deaf-Mute  Education,  p.  111. 
tReport  of  the  Seventh  Convention  of  American  Instructors,  Indian- 
apolis, 1870,  p.  64. 
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powers  of  the  deaf,  of  the  general  plans  made  for  developing 
those  powers  to  the  full,  and  of  the  intelligence  of  the  work  of 
realizing  those  plans  in  teaching.  If  these  are  in  any  way 
inferior,  even  if  the  quality  of  speech  and  speech-reading 
given  to  the  deaf  are  perfect,  the  general  results  are  corre- 
spondingly inferior. 

The  After-School  Period. 

With  the  large  majority  of  pupils,  who  leave  our  schools 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  educational  opportunities  at  once 
cease.  Parents,  in  most  cases,  stupidly  imagine  the  work 
complete  instead  of,  in  the  truest  sense,  only  beginning; 
and  the  child  is  left  mainly  to  his  own  initiative  and  re- 
sources. If  the  school  has  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  and  some  ready  mode  of  communica- 
tion, there  is  hope  of  further  progress.  As  helping  in  this, 
one  cannot  but  admire  the  devotion  of  certain  missioner 
friends,  who  organize  and  conduct  evening  classes  for 
the  deaf;  and  one  regrets  exceedingly  that  so  few  of  the 
graduates  of  our  schools  are  sufficiently  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  learning  gladly  to  seize  these  opportunities. 

The  deaf  need  the  stimulus  of  the  interest  of  their  friends 
in  their  advancement;  but  the  apathy  of  parents  in  this 
matter  is  striking.  They  often  take  little  concern  with  the 
Intellectual  welfare  of  their  deaf  children.  Only  recently 
I  sent  out  a  circular  to  some  seventy  parents  of  deaf  chil- 
dren in  my  own  locality,  offering  to  meet  them  occasionally 
to  discuss  the  stat<»  and  needs  of  their  children.  Of  the 
seventy  only  one  responded;  and  I  fear  this  fact  illustrates 
the  small  value  set  on  education  by  a  large  section  of  the 
community.  It  certainly  represents  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  deaf  in  after-school  life:  for  there  is  but  little  prospect 
of  advancement  without  the  personal  interest  and  encour- 
agement of  their  parents.  Results,  even  during  school 
Ufe,  are  affected  by  this  lack  of  interest:  and  in  most  cases 
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parents  do  nothing  in  an  intellectual  sense  for  the  children 
during  holidays.  Half-an-hour  each  day  in  the  attempt 
to  teach  the  deaf  child  would  do  much  to  make  these  parents 
understand  the  f)osition  of  the  deaf  in  life  and  the  duty  they 
owe  them.  Too  often  the  duty  which  they  pass  on  to  the 
schools  is  merely  transferred  to  the  missioner  when  the 
child  leaves  school. 

The  experience  of  the  adult  deaf  friends  to  whom  I  have 
referred  shows  the  importance  of  continuous  conversation 
and  reading  in  after-school  life.  Some  of  these  have  told 
me  that  on  leaving  school  they  knew  but  little  language, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  their  present  knowledge  was 
afterwards  gathered  by  reading  and  by  contact  with  per- 
sons who  freely  conversed  with  them.  The  deaf  do  not 
gpt  sufficient  contact  with  hearing  persons.  One  wishes 
that  all  persons  could  spell  on  their  fingers;  and  this  suggests 
a  work  that  is  highly  important — the  enlightenment  of  the 
public  generally  on  the  great  need  of  the  deaf  for  the  lan- 
guage of  life.  The  public  already  have  speech,  and  so 
can  converse  with  those  advanced  enough  to  understand 
it.  If  they  also  had  the  manual  alphabet,  they  would  be 
prepared  for  all  the  deaf,  regardless  of  method.  But  they 
do  not  seem  to  care  to  converse  with  the  deaf.  The  correct 
idea  has  not  been  given  to  them.  The  claims  of  extreme 
oralists,  which  have  not,  in  any  sense,  been  realized  in  the 
direction  of  oral  restoration  to  society,  and  the  extreme 
advocacy  of  signs,  mysterious  and  misunderstood  things 
to  the  ordinary  man,  on  the  other  hand,  have  kept  the 
public  from  intimate  contact  with  the  deaf.  They  may 
have  induced  pity;  but  they  have  not  provoked  active 
association  and  the  public  still  looks  upon  the  deaf  with 
mistrust. 

Language,  no  matter  its  mode,  is  the  only  key  that  will 
unlock  the  door  to  the  deaf  and  allow  them  to  mingle  with 
the  world  that  hears.    Crediting  speech  and  speech-read- 
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ing  at  their  fullest  worth  m  practical  life,  it  is  certain  that 
ultimately  the  manual  alphabet  is  the  hope  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  deaf;  personally  I  see  no  reason  that  any 
deaf  child  should  be  denied  it;  and  the  less  so  when  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  deaf  person  who  does 
not  often  have  to  fall  back  upon  his  hands  when  oral  methods 
fail.  The  great  thing  required  is  experience  of  language, 
and  the  deaf  should  have  the  ability  to  obtain  it  in  any 
possible  way. 

To  sura  up: 

1.  The  standard  of  development  and  language  for  the 
deaf  is  that  of  normal  persons. 

2.  The  conditions  to  realize  this  must  be,  as  nearly  as 
deafness  allows,  similar  to  those  of  normal  persons. 

(a)  An  intellectual  infancy  during  physical  infancy,  dur- 
ing which  the  purpose  of  language  should  be  practically 
instilled  and  receptivity  and  response  set  up. 

(h)  There  nmst  be  a  ready  mode  of  expression  and  the 
true  interests  of  the  child  are  promoted  when  the  read- 
iest medium,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  adopted. 

(c)  There  must  be  the  fullest  exercise  of  language.  The 
experience  of  the  deaf  with  language  forms  should  be  no 
less,  but  rather  greater,  than  that  of  normal  persons  with 
spoken  language.  The  deaf  should  be  carefully  trained  to 
read. 

3.  That  from  first  to  last,  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  the  deaf  should  equal,  if  not  exceed,  those  of  nor- 
mal children;  and  to  give  these  opportunities  any  means, 
so  long  as  they  promote  the  use  of  language,  are  justifi- 
able and  renmmerative. 

Reduoxxl  to  a  small  compass,  these  points  may  be  repre- 
sented in  two  words:  purpose  and  practice.  It  is  only  the 
meagreness  of  these  that  accounts  for  the  meagreness  of 
the  language  of  the  deaf.    The  intellectual  and  language 
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failure  of  the  deaf  is  not  the  necessary  or  natural  conse- 
quence of  deafness;  it  is  mainly  induced  by  their  early 
environment  and  school  and  after-school  conditions.  Tlie 
natural  quality  of  mind,  at  one  point,  is  the  same  in  all 
children;  the  differences  creep  in  later.  The  school  of  the 
deaf  is  not  a  building;  it  is  life  itself  from  birth  to  death. 

When  the  early  conditions  of  the  deaf  are  right;  when 
we,  as  teachers,  know  our  business  more  i>erfectly;  when 
our  teaching  arrangements  are  more  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  the  children;  and  when  everybody  who  deals 
with  the  deaf  does  so  as  intelligently  as  they  do  w- ith  hear- 
ing people,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  deaf  will  compare  not 
unfavorably  with  those  who  hear  and  speak,  either  in 
intellectual  development  or  in  their  powers  of  intercourse 
with  them. 

This  represents  an  ideal  w^hich  we  cannot  overtake  all  at 
once;  but  the  reaching  out  after  it,  little  by  little,  does 
provide  an  immense  field  for  intelligent  and  far-seeing 
labor.  In  this  w^ork,  disregarding  mere  details  of  a  non- 
essential character,  we  have  a  conunon  ground  upon  which 
parents,  teachers,  missioners,  and  everybody  dealing  in 
any  way  with  the  deaf  can  unite.  There  is  neither  room 
nor  time  for  an  interminable  (juarrel  over  methods  which 
are  not,  in  themsc»lves,  the  real  problem  of  the  deaf.  Tliere 
is  something  infinitely  more  essential,  yet  still  far  ahead  of 
us;  and  if  every  w^orker  for  the  deaf  took  a  truer  view  of 
this,  methods  would  settle  themselves,  and  only  the  one 
grand  aim — language  equally  for  th(*  deaf  as  for  the  hear- 
ing— occupy  our  thoughts  and  labor.  In  this  there  is 
anii)l(»  work  for  all  and  the  occasion  for  strife  in  none. 

A.  J.  STORY, 
Headmaster  of  the  North  Staffordshire  School, 

Stoke-on-Trent,  England. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

On  January  31,  1907,  four  pupils  graduated  from  the 
Milwaukee  School  for  the  Deaf.  Two  of  these  are  attend- 
ing a  high  school  with  hearing  boys  and  girls.  They  are 
young  people  of  average  ability  and  somewhat  timid  and 
retiring  in  disposition;  therefore  it  was  deemed  best  to 
place  them  in  charge  of  a  special  teacher  half  a  day. 
She  assists  them  in  the  more  difficult  studies  and  is  help- 
ful in  a  social  way.  She  sits  with  them  and  if  they  fail 
to  understand  the  regular  teacher,  she  repeats  without 
voice  what  the  latter  has  said.  They  recite  as  the  other 
students  do.  In  the  afternoon  they  get  along  without 
special  help. 

This  arrangement  is  only  an  experiment,  but  judging 
from  the  results  gained  in  so  short  a  time,  it  undoubtedly 
will  result  in  the  permanent  appointment  of  a  special 
teacher  for  the  deaf  in  one  of  the  city  high  schools. 

This  would  enable  every  pupil  of  average  ability  to  gain 
a  highischool  education,  while  heretofore  only  the  brightest 
and  those  possessing  a  great  deal  of  self-assertion  could  do 
it 

Qraduates  from  any  accredited  day-school  in  the  State 
woald  be  admitted  and  it  is  hoped  that  enough  students  to 
warnat  the  appointment  of  a  special  teacher  will  apply. 
Thanks  aie  due  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public 

idkoohi  oC  Milwaukee  for  his  ready  grasp  of  the  situation 
lor  lua  mteiest  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  higher 
ol  the  deal. 

FRANCES  WETTSTEIN, 
Frmeipal  of  the  Milwaukee  Day-School, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


A  PRAYER  IN  SIGNS. 

No  uttered  word  is  ours;  no  solemn  tone 

The  reverent  air  bears  upward  to  the  sky; 
No  eloquence  of  meaning  borne  along 

Of  voice  and  accent  meets  the  God  on  high. 

But  dare  ye  tell  us  that  we  do  not  pray — 

We  who  so  truly  "  lift  up  hands  of  prayer," 
And  by  the  speaking  gesture  mark  the  way 

Our  heart's  desire  would  take  to  reach  Him  there? 

"Our  Father!"  that  appealing  gesture  lifts, 

With  force  more  potent  than  the  spoken  word, 
Desire,  petition  for  the  precious  gifts 

Held  in  the  hand  of  One  All-Seeing  Lord. 

"  In  Heaven!"  we  picture  in  the  circling  sweep 

Of  arm  and  hand  the  glorious  dome  above; 
"Holy  Thy  Name!"  with  reverent  movement  keep 

The  sacred  thought  of  purity  and  love. 

"Thy  Kingdom!"  with  imperial  touch  we  show 
The  badge  of  royalty — the  sceptre's  sway; 
And  pray  Thy  glorious  Will  may  work  and  grow 
Potent  and  perfect.     This  and  every  day 

Our  opened  hands  \inth  daily  bread  to  fill 
The  Lord  we  ask.     "Forgive  as  we  forgive:" 

0,  hearing  brothers!     We  are  like  you  still — 
The  hardest  this  to  pray,  and  this  to  live. 

From  tempter's  touch,  whene'er  beside  he  stands, 
We  pray  Thee  still  our  weakness  to  defend; 

And  by  the  symbol  strong  of  broken  bands 
We  crave  deliverance,  succor,  to  the  end. 

Once  more  the  royal  sign — "The  I^ngdom  Thine!" 
"The  Power:"  that  sign  is  vital,  living,  strong; 
"The  Glory:"  rays  of  brightness  seem  to  shine 
And  scintillate  around  us,  sweet  and  long. 

"  Forever  and  forever!"  round  and  round 

The  finger  sweeps;  and  who  shall  tell  us  then 
Expression  for  the  prayer  we  have  not  found, 
Nor  join  us  in  our  glad  and  grand  "Amen?" 

ALICE  C.  JENXLNGS, 

West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
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OF  ONE  WHO  IS  DEAF. 

As  one  apart  in  mellow  shade, 

With  smiling  sadness  she  doth  dwell; 

No  sounds,  or  harsh  or  sweet,  invade 
Her  ear's  unvibrant  shell. 

Yet  she,  on  lips  that  love  hath  taught, 
Can  read  the  pantomimic  word; 

With  sphery  search  that  fathoms  thought, 
It  seems  her  eyes  have  heard. 

So  do  the  stars,  to  lonely  men 
Who  cross  some  vast  and  open  wild. 

Deepen  with  all-discerning  ken. 
Unswerving,  just,  yet  mild. 

Although  to  them  arrives  no  soimd 
Of  all  that  fills  our  lower  night. 

They  pxx>be  the  human  hearts  pxx>found 
With  silent  shafts  of  light. 

Oh,  who  beneath  night's  searching  skies 
But  feels  his  imnost  being  known? 

Or  who  that  meets  her  star-pure  eyes 
But  his  un worth  must  own? 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Ealing  (England)  Training  College, — The  College  has  re- 
moved from  Elmhurst,  Ealing,  to  47  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing. 
Mrs.  Kinsey  has  retired  from  the  position  of  Principal  and 
Secretary  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Hewett.  In  addition 
to  the  teaching  given  in  the  College,  students  are  per- 
mitted to  receive  practical  training  in  some  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Gallaudet  College, — The  following  communication  was  pre- 
sented to  President  Gallaudet  on  the  fifth  of  February  last: 

Dear  and  Honored  President: 

The  Alumni  of  Gallaudet  College  wish  to  oflFer  you  their  heartfelt 
congratulations  upon  this,  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  your  birth 
and  the  fiftieth  of  your  labors  upon  Kendall  Green. 

204 
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The  ability,  courage,  and  devotion  you  have  shown  in  founding, 
upbuilding,  and  sustaining  the  College,  command  their  admiration 
and  respect.  Your  clear  and  cogent  qualities  as  an  instructor  and 
lecturer;  your  mastery  of  the  sign-language  and  delight  in  using  it  in 
its  place,  to  their  infinite  pleasure  and  profit;  and  your  uniform  and 
considerate  kindness  to  each  and  aU  of  them  woke  their  answering  love 
and  gratitude. 

Knowing  that  no  testimonial  would  please  you  so  much  as  one  that 
would  minister  to  the  good  of  the  College  which,  under  God.  you  have 
created,  they  have  decided  to  signafize  this  day  by  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  to  be  known  as 

The  Edward  Mixer  Gallaudet  Fund, 

which,  in  whatever  way  used,  will  thus  forever  be  associated  with  this 
day  and  with  your  memory. 

The  Alunmi  fervently  hope  that  the  hale  and  hearty  strength  that 
is  now  yours  will  continue  with  you  for  many  years,  to  their  joy,  to 
your  comfort,  4uid  to  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

Melville  Ballard, 
Jno.  B.  Hotchkiss, 
Amos  G.  Draper, 
February  5.  1907.  For  the  Alumni. 

Georgia  School. — Mr.  J.  C.  Harris  and  Dr.  William  Brad- 
ford, representing  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  last  year  visited  Gallaudet  College,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction 
in  New  York,  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  order  to  inves- 
tigate the  methods  and  results  of  oral  teaching.  They  *'also 
sought  out  graduates  from  these  schools  who  had  gone  out 
into  the  business  and  social  world  and  were  making  their 
way  successfully  in  competition  with  their  more  fortunate 
fellows."  They  reached  the  conclusion  "  that  normal  deaf 
children  are  taught  to  speak  as  clearly  as  hearing  children, 
though  not  so  euphoniously,  learn  to  read  quite  readily  and 
accurately  the  lips  of  those  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  can, 
by  asking  for  repetitions  of  some  words,  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation without  the  use  of  signs  or  pencil;  that  a  competent, 
faithful  teacher  can  train  the  average  deaf  child  to  speak 
and  write  the  English  language  clearly  and  in  correct  form, 
and  to  understand  the  spoken  words  of  another  by  observing 
the  movements  of  his  vocal  organs;  that  this  result  can  be 
obtained  more  surely   and  speedily   when   pupils  are  not 
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taught  manual  signs  for  words,  and  are  made  to  rely  entirely 
on  speech  and  natural  gestures;  that  a  deaf  child,  trained  to 
speak  the  English  language,  can  learn  to  write  and  to  enjoy 
its  literature  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  habituated  to 
signs  used  only  by  deaf-mutes ;  and  that  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Georgia  School  should  be  upheld  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
the  School,  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  its  condition  and 
resources,  to  an  exclusively  oral  method  of  teaching,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  the  good  of  its  pupils  may  reciuire.*' 

Illinois  School. — The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
soon  hold  an  examination  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  this 
School,  the  positions  to  be  filled  as  vacancies  occur  or  addi- 
tional teachers  are  needed.  As  an  amendment  to  the  present 
law,  giving  the  Commission  authority  to  open  the  examina- 
tion to  residents  of  other  States,  will  be  introduced  in  the 
present  legislature,  the  Commission  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  admitting  residents  of  other  States  to  this  examina- 
tion. Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  C 
Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
who  will  be  glad  to  give  any  information  desired  in  regard 
to  the  examination. 

Minnesota  School, — A  deaf-blind  child  named  Vera 
Mabel  Gammon  from  St.  Paul  has  been  admitted.  She  is 
ten  years  old  and  lost  her  hearing  between  five  and  six. 
Miss  Blanche  Hanson,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  this  school  and 
of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  appointed  to  teach  and  have 
general  charge  of  her. 

New  York  City  School. — A  new  school  is  to  be  opened 
as  soon  as  practicable  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York 
City,  where  there  are  believed  to  be  a  great  many  deaf 
children,  especially  among  the  Jewish  population,  growing 
up  in  ignorance.  An  organization  for  the  purpose  has  been 
formed,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Pereira  Mendes  is  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Hugh  Conley  Seward,  of  258  Broadway,  is 
Secretary. 

North  Carolina  (Morganton)  School. — Charges  of  the  im- 
proper use  of  funds  and  supplies,  favoritism,  injustice,  and 
dishonorable  conduct  were  made  against  the  Superintendent 
last  year  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Tillinghast  of  South  Carolina.     At  the 
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request  of  Mr.  Goodwin  an  investigation  was  ordered  by  the 
Governor.  The  investigation  was  thorough,  lasting  for  nine 
days,  and  resulted,  we  are  glad  to  say,  in  the  verdict  that 
none  of  the  charges  was  sustained. 

Ohio  School, — The  last  legislature  made  an  appropriation 
of  $30,000  for  the  building  of  a  new  hospital.  It  is  to  be  a 
fire-proof  structure  of  two  stories,  the  first  floor  being  in- 
tended for  minor  cases  of  sickness  and  the  second  floor  for 
contagious  diseases.  In  order  that  an  effective  quarantine 
may  be  maintained,  there  will  be  no  direct  communication 
between  the  two  floors.  The  hospital  will  be  equipped  with 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  laundry,  so  that  it  may  be  oper- 
ated, if  necessary,  entirely  independent  of  the  main  buildings. 

Oklahoma  School — Miss  Robina  Tillinghast  has  resigned 
her  position  as  teacher. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Education  in  Pnissia. — For  some  years  education  has  been 
compulsory  in  Prussia,  but  the  law  has  not  been  strictly 
applied  in  the  case  of  deaf  and  of  blind  children  and  many 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance.  A  recent  edict  of  the  govern- 
ment empowers  officers  of  the  law  to  compel  the  parents  of 
such  children  to  send  them  to  school.  But,  asks  the  Blotter 
fur  TaubstummenbUdungj  how  can  the  law  be  obeyed  in 
places  where  there  is  no  provision  for  free  instruction  and 
parents  are  unable  to  pay? 

I  

Education  in  Spain,-^The  Revue  Beige  for  January  con- 
tains a  report  of  a  meeting  held  at  Madrid,  December  27  to 
30,  1906,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction with  a  view  to  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind.  There  has  never  been  any  census  of  these  classes 
in  Spain,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  three 
thousand  deaf  of  school  age  while  there  are  less  than  five 
hundred  in  school.     Many  are  in  indigent  asylums,  but  no 
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provision  is  made  for  their  instruction.  It  is  sad  to  see  the 
country  which  once  led  the  world  in  the  education  of  tlie 
deaf  now  so  far  behind  other  civilized  states  in  this  respect. 
The  meeting  at  Madrid  consisted  of  teachers,  physicians, 
officials,  clergymen,  and  philanthropists  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  passed  resolutions  recommending  that,  until 
special  schools  are  established,  deaf  and  blind  children  should 
be  admitted  to  common  primary'  schools;  that  a  manual  of 
elementary  pedagogic  and  hygienic  suggestions  should  be 
drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  parents ;  that  the  deaf  should  be 
taught  by  the  oral  method ;  that  the  fitness  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  to  give  certain  courses  should  be  recognized;  tha,t 
the  methods  of  instructing  these  classes  should  be  taught  in 
all  normal  schools;  that  industrial  training  should  be  given; 
that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  should  send  teachers 
abroad  to  study  the  methods  of  foreign  countries;  that  a 
census  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  should  be  taken;  that  the 
teaching  of  oto-rhino-laryngology  and  ophthalmology  should 
be  compulsory  in  medical  schools;  that  laws  should  be  pro- 
mulgated for  the  protection  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind;  that 
children  of  these  classes  should  not  be  placed  in  ordinary 
asylums  for  the  indigent;  and  that  public  authorities  and 
private  individuals  should  labor  to  organize  societies  for 
their  benefit.  Unfortunately  no  steps  were  taken  to  estab- 
lish special  schools  for  these  classes,  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  really  be  benefited. 


Education  in  the  Philippines. — The  Government  proposes 
to  establish  in  the  near  future  a  school  or  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  the  Philippines.  Examinations  for  th^  position  of 
teacher  were  held  in  the  United  States  under  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  last  December. 


The  Value  of  Industrial  Training. — The  following  letter 
to  Mr.  S.  T.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Insti- 
tute, from  the  parent  of  a  former  pupil  shows  the  value  of  the 
industrial  training  given  in  our  State  schools  for  the  deaf, 
and  its  superiority,  in  Louisiana  at  least,  to  that  given  in 
the  common  schools  for  hearing  youth: 
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Bruce,  La.,  Oct.  22,  1906. 
Prof.  S,  T.  Walker, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Dear  Sir  and  Friend:  Felix  wishes  to  stay  at  home  and  work  this 
year.  He  has  a  shop,  lumber,  and  tools  and  gets  all  the  work  that  he 
can  do.  He  is  well  pleased  with  his  profession  and  takes  much  pains 
in  all  of  his  work.  I  feel  that  I  ow^e  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Institute, 
the  Superintendent,  and  teachers  for  fitting  and  preparing  the  students 
for  the  actual  business  of  life.  Out  of  twelve  children  that  I've  tried 
to  raise  and  educate,  Felix,  the  deaf  and  dumb  one,  is  better  prepared 
for  the  actual  business  of  life  than  any  of  the  rest. 

So  much  for  industrial  training  in  our  public  schools.  *  *  * 

Yours  with  respect, 

E.   P.    BRUCE. 


A  Deaf  Painter, — The  Revue  Generale  quotes  from  the 
Smaahlade  for  Dovstumme  the  notice  of  a  deaf  painter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  named  Wolfgang  Heimbach.  He  was 
born  at  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  lived  in  Holland,  Italy,  and  Den- 
mark, and  later  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died. 
In  1645  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Pope.  He  was  official 
painter  to  King  Frederick  III  of  Denmark,  and  several  of 
his  paintings  are  now  in  the  royal  chateau  of  Rosenborg  at 
Copenhagen.  There  is  also  a  painting  in  the  London 
National  Gallery  "by  an  unknown  German  painter,'*  the 
catalogue  says,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Heimbach. 


The  Meeting  of  Wisconsin  Teachers. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Special  Education  Section  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers*  Association  was  held  at  Milwaukee,  December  28 
1906.  The  only  topic  relating  to  the  deaf  was  an  informal 
talk  by  Miss  Eliza  Kent,  of  the  Illinois  School,  on  "  Number 
Work  in  the  First  and  Second  Grades,**  which  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  her  paper  on  "  Primary  Arithmetic  **  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  last  summer  and  reported  in  the  Annals 
for  September  last.  Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Principal  of  the 
Eau  Claire  Day-School,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Section 
for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  National  Association  of  the  Deaf. — The  next  meeting 
of  the  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  July  4 
to  6,  1907.  July  5th  has  been  designated  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  as  "National  Association  of 
the  Deaf  Day."  The  President  of  the  Association  is  Mr. 
George  W.  Veditz  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  the  Secretary 
Rev.  James  H.  Cloud  of  St.  Louis. 


The  National  Educational  Association. — The  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  this  year  will  be  held 
at  Los  Angeles,  California,  July  8  to  12.  It  will  be  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  meeting.  Miss  Anna  E.  Schaffer,  In- 
spector of  Wisconsin  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  is  President  of 
the  Department  of  Special  Education.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  the  programme  of  this  Department  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Annals. 


The  International  Conference. — A  meeting  of  the  British 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  at 
the  same  time  as  the  International  Conference  of  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Association  of 
Teachers  on  July  30th  and  following  days,  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  has  been  invited  to  hold  a  joint  session  with 
the  Association  of  Teachers.  It  is  proposed  that  a  paper 
be  read  by  a  representative  of  each  Association  on  this  topic: 
'^How  members  of  the  two  Associations  can  best  co-operate 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  deaf."  Reference  to  methods 
of  instruction  is  not  to  be  permitted. 


Congress  on  School  Hygiene. — At  the  Second  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene  to  be  held  in  London,  England, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  of  August  next,  there  will  be  an 
educational  exhibit  of  schools  for  the  deaf  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  William  Van  Praagh,  Headmaster  of  the  School  and 
Training  College  at  11  Fitzroy  Square,  London. 


Visit  of  British  Teachers. — Two  prominent  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Addison,  of  Glasgow, 
whose  pleasant  acquaintance  many  of  our  readers  made  at 
the  Columbus  Convention  in  1898,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  of  London, 
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Honorary  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers, 
are  now  visiting  American  schools  for  the  deaf.  They  bring 
us  the  fraternal  greetings  of  their  colleagues  and  an  invita- 
tion to  the  International  Conference  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
following  letter: 

National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  (of  Great  Britain 

AND  Ireland). 

To  the  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  of  the  United  StcUes  of  America  and  Canada. 

We,  the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  British  teachers  of  the  Deaf, 
have  been  requested  to  convey  to  our  colleagues  engaged  in  the  Schools 
and  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  hearty 
and  fraternal  greetings  of  those  similarly  engaged  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

We  desire  to  express,  on  their  behalf,  the  strong  interest  they  take  in 
your  work,  and  their  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  labors  you 
are  carrying  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  of  your  great  nation. 

We  tnist  that  these  labors  may  be  still  more  abundantly  blessed 
in  the  future,  and  that  the  most  cordial  relations  may  always  exist 
between  the  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf,  we  also  beg  to  tender  an  inx-itation  to  the  International 
Conference  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  which  will  be  held  in  Edinburgh, 
this  year,  on  July  30th  and  following  days,  and  assure  you  that  a  warm 
welcome  will  be  extended  to  any  American  teachers  able  to  be  present. 
We  are,  faithfully  and  fraternally  yours, 

W.    H.    ADDISON, 
Head  Master,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Glasgow. 

F.   G.   BARNES. 
Head  Master,  Homerton  Residential  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Ijondon,  N.  E.,  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf. 


A  New  Italian  Periodical. — The  publication  of  a  ni0')thly 
periodical  in  the  interests  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  en- 
titled Rivista  di  Pedagogia  Emendatrice  per  Veducazione  dei 
sordomuti  e  degli  anormali  affini,  was  begun  in  January,  1907, 
at  Milan,  Italy.  It  is  edited  by  Messrs.  G.  B.  Passetti,  G. 
B.  Picozzi,  and  G.  Galassi  under  the  direction  of  a  council 
of  ten.  Ten  numbers  will  be  published  during  the  year. 
The  subscription  price  for  foreign  countries  is  seven  lire 
($1.33).  The  office  of  publication  is  via  Galvani,  12,  Milan, 
Italy. 
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Located  in  highest  and  most  healthful  part  of  New  York  City. 
Combining  city  with  country  life. 


A  Private  Boarding  School 

FOR  THE 

..DEAF.. 

Instruction  oral  and  aural. 

Speech  a  habit. 

Life  out  of  school  a  means  of  culture. 

From  Kindergarten  to  Business  or  College. 

SUMMER  CAMP  at  nantucket,  mass. 

Of  great  physical  and  mental  advantage. 
Endorsed  bv  leading  Physicians. 
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Complete  sets  of  the  Annals  may  now  be  obtained  at  $2.00 
a  volume. 

Volumes  i,  ii,  ix,  x,  xiv  to  li,  inclusive,  and  the  last  two 
numbers  of  volume  xiii,  are  unbound  and  will  be  sold  sepa- 
rately. 

Volumes  iii  and  iv,  v  and  vi,  vii  and  viii,xi  andxii,  together 
with  the  first  two  numbers  of  volume  xiii,  have  been  bound 
two  volumes  in  one.     These  will  be  sold  only  as  bound. 

Single  numbers,  from  volume  xiii,  number  3,  to  the  present 
issue,  will  be  sold  at  50  cents  each. 

Address  the  Editor  of  the  Annals, 

E.  A.  FAY, 
Kendall  Green. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  HISTORY  STUDY. 

The  study  of  History  long  has  been,  and  seems  likely 
long  to  continue  to  be,  an  accepted  part  of  the  course  of 
education,  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  university. 
But  when  we  ask  for  a  justification  of  the  large  space  allotted 
to  this  branch,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  the  reasons  usually 
assigned  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  we  may  be  led  to 
investigate  for  ourselves  the  ends  which  the  study  of  His- 
tory may  fairly  be  expected  to  serve,  and  the  methods  by 
which  those  ends  seem  most  likely  to  be  attained.  History 
has  been  defined  as  "Philosophy  teaching  by  example,^' 
and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  its  study  is  useful  by  teaching 
us  to  draw  lessons  from  the  past  to  enable  us  to  judge  what 
course  is  wisest  in  the  present.  But  it  would  seem  very 
doubtful  whether  much  practical  benefit  results  in  this  way. 

Circumstances  are  so  infinitely  complex,  and  so  small  a 
a  part  of  the  whole  can  be  known  even  to  the  most  profound 
student,  that  perhaps  a  person  of  ordinary  ability  and  leis- 
ure will  learn  quite  as  nmch  by  consulting  his  own  "horse 
sense''  as  by  delving  into  the  annals  of  the  past. 

In  the  great  debates  in  the  Commons  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  Macaulay,  in  a  burst  of  brilliant  eloquence,  which  even 
at  this  distance  of  time  can  hardly  be  read  without  a  thrill, 
drew  a  striking  parallel  between  the  situation  then  existing 
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in  England  and  that  in  France  just  prior  to  the  Revolution ; 
showing  conclusively  that  the  downfall  of  the  French 
aristocracy  was  due  to  their  not  having  accepted  measures 
parallel  to  the  bill  then  pending. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker  immediately  replied,  showing 
with  equal  clearness,  and  also  from  the  teachings  of  History^ 
that  the  downfall  of  the  French  aristocrary  was  directly 
traceable  to  their  having  accepted  measures  parallel  to 
the  bill  then  pending.  Similarly,  in  the  debates  of  the 
convention  which  framed  our  Federal  Constitution,  the 
reader  may  find  the  most  contradictory  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  very  same  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Amphie- 
tyonic  League,  the  United  Netherlands,  and  the  Hanseatic 
Towns. 

Again,  the  value  of  the  bare  facts  of  History,  as  such, 
certainly  seems  to  us  to  be  vastly  overrated.  To  be  frank, 
we  think  them  among  the  most  barren  and  unprofitable 
facts  that  we  know.  Suppose  we  do  learn  that  Edward 
IV  finally  crushed  the  Lancastrian  party  at  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury  in  1471,  and  that  Henry  VIII  divorced  Kathe- 
rine  of  Arragon  in  1532.  It  is  of  more  value  to  me  to  know 
that  the  average  date  of  the  first  killing  frost  in  the  latitude 
of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  is  November  4,  and  that  the 
record  yield  of  lint  cotton  from  a  measured  acre  is  1,849 
pounds. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  real  gain  in  mental  power  when 
one  ha>s  become  able  to  gra^p  the  growth  of  a  national 
tendency  or  the  development  of  an  institution,  such  as  our 
system  of  jury  trial,  or  the  framework  of  Parliamentary 
government.  But  it  is  only  a  minority,  even  of  university 
students,  who  are  able  to  get  a  firm  grasp  on  such  subjects. 

Nevertheless,  wherever  we  find  such  a  body  of  favorable 
opinion  in  regard  to  any  subject  as  undoubtedly  exists  on 
the  side  of  the  study  of  History,  it  is  (juite  improbable  that 
this  favor  is  altogether  undeserved.     We  think  that  there 
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Ls  good  reason  for  repinling  History  as  a  bnuicli  pn>ju^r  to 
be  taught  in  our  common  sclioi>ls  anil,  in  particular,  as 
one  that  shouKl  h:ivc  a  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  ileaf. 

As  it  seems  to  us.  the  studv  of  Historv  has  two  verv 
«lilTorent  sitles,  which  we  may  call  the  anecdotal  and  the 
philosophical  sides.  These  two  sides  shouUl  be  presented 
to  the  pupil  at  different  ages,  for  iliflferent  purpoj5i\<,  and 
with  a  corresponding  difference  of  methoil. 

Tne  anecilotal  side  of  History,  dealing  with  the  striking 
deeils  of  the  most  notable  figures  of  the  past,  may  certainly, 
if  properly  taught,  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  patriotism 
and  to  honorable  ambition.  It  was  certainly  so  with  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  **We  know,  and  our  fathers  have  tolil 
us.  what  mighty  deeds  Thou  didst  in  their  days,  and  in  the 
old  times  before  them."  And  so  down  to  the  lat<^st  and 
most  wonderful  triumph  of  patriotic  devotion,  th(»  eflfulg(*nt 
flowering  of  Japan,  every  great  nation  ha^  been  one  that 
has  cherished  its  records  of  a  noble  past.  In  a  wider  extent 
thus  side  of  historical  study  is  of  great  vahu^  in  giving  us 
living  illustrations  of  all  the  traits  of  character  brought  out 
in  striking  deeds,  either  for  our  admiration  or  for  our 
abhorrence.  It  is,  ni  fact,  to  the  formal  instruction  in 
ethics,  what  the  working  drawing  is  in  mechanical  con- 
struction to  the  written  d(\scripti()n. 

The  Old  Testament  Bible  is  the  most  perfect  illustration 
and  proof  of  this  claim.  No  narrative  could  b(»  mon* 
<levoid  of  all  pretence  to  the  merits  of  a  philosophical 
history — impartial  stat(»ment,  the  tracing  of  tlu*  develop- 
ment of  institutions,  ev(»ii  a  lucid  chronology. 

Yet,  hi  spite  of  all  thes(»  defects,  and  of  a  morality  which 
sometimes  is  justly  open  tocondenuiation  inccTtaiii  respects, 
it  is  still  the  unrivalled  text-book  for  charact(»r  building. 

The  constancy  and  the  teiidc^r  forgivingness  of  Joseph, 
the  austere  Puritanic  f(^arlessn(»ss  of  Klijali,  David's  chi- 
valric  appreciation  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  *'  mighty  inen" 
who  hazarded  their  lives  to  bring  him  a  drink  of  wat(?r, 
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appeal  to  us  with  a  note  which  makes  the  deepest  chords 
of  our  nature  to  vibrate.  No  less  effective  is  the  warning 
conveyed  by  the  story  of  weakness  and  sin — of  Eli's  doting 
indulgence,  of  David's  yielding  to  sensuality,  of  Rehoboam's 
haughty  arrogance.  As  good  Sir  Thomas  Malory  says  in 
his  foreword  to  the  Morto  d'Arthur :  '*  Herein  may  ye  see" — 
all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices.  '^Do  after  the  good  and 
shun  the  evil :  so  shall  ye  come  to  honor  and  good  renonmiee. ' 

Another  advantage  which  the  ordinary  reader  may 
derive  from  the  study  of  History  is  the  broadening  of  view 
which  conies  from  considering  customs  and  beliefs  differing 
widely  from  our  own.  Certainly  this  is  an  object  very 
worthy  of  our  aim;  it  is  truly  a  '^Hberal"  element  in  any 
education.  It  is  true  that  when  we  consider  how  sadly 
this  element  of  generous  breadth  is  lacking  in  many  individT 
uals  and  many  classes  of  men  who  have  enjoyed  quite  fully 
the  advantages  of  a  so-called  'Miberal"  education,  it  may 
seem  too  ambitious  an  attempt  to  develop  it  in  the  minds 
of  innnature  youth.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  not 
so  nmch  a  matt(»r  of  the  keenness  of  the  intellectual  eye  as 
it  is  of  the  clearness  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in 
which  the  vision  is  exercised.  For  instance,  compare  the 
sentiments  on  religious  freedom  of  any  group  of  ordinary 
American  artisans  to-day  with  those  which  prevailed 
among  English  parsons,  bishops,  and  landed  gentry  of 
university  education,  even  so  late  {us  a  century  ago.  To 
use  an  illustration  of  Lord  Macuulay's,  we  can  see  farther 
than  our  ancestors  could,  not  because  we  have  better  eyes, 
but  becaus(»  we  are  mon^  favorably  placed,  like  the  little 
boy  who, mounted  on  his  father's  shoulders,  cries  out:  ^\See 
how  much  taller  I  am  than  papa." 

Something  may  be  said,  too,  in  favor  of  history  study 
as  a  source  of  ''general  information,"  as  furnishing  a  store 
of  those  facts  which,  though  of  no  gn^at  value  in  them- 
selves,jt  is  rather  discreditable  to  be  ignorant  of.     Every- 
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bcxly  surely  ought  to  have  some  notion  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  Jackson;  ought  to  understand  an 
allusion  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  should  be  out  of  danger 
of  falling  into  the  error  of  the  ingenuous  youth  who,  being 
invited  to  attend  a  fancy  dress  party  in  the  character  of 
the  ''Black  Prince,''  thought  it  necessary  to  resort  freely 
to  the  use  of  burnt  cork  in  his  make-up. 

A  little  knowledge  of  history  is  valuable,  too,  as  an  incen- 
tive to  general  reading.  A  lad  who  has  learned  something 
about  Richard  Lion-heart  will  be  much  more  likely  for  that 
to  read  Ivanhoe  and  The  Talisman,  just  as  everybody  read 
Ben  Hur  because  it  introduced  the  sacred  figures  so  familiar 
to  us  through  the  gospels. 

The  teacher  of  history  in  our  institutions  for  the  deaf 
should,  in  our  opinion,  aim  at  such  ends  as  these,  renouncing 
the  more  ambitious  purpose  of  making  his  pupils  students 
of  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  in  his  scale  of  educational 
values  should  place  the  effect  on  the  feelings,  the  ethical 
standards,  the  familiarity  with  and  the  fondness  for  the 
printed  page,  far  above  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  of 
memorizing.  Yet  p^^haps  the  rudimentary  traces  of  the 
philosophical  habit  of  thought  may  h?  found  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  different  manners  and  customs,  the  varying 
intellectual  and  moral  standards  of  remote  times  and  places, 
which  the  thoughtful  teacher  will  make  vivid  to  the  pupil. 
The  Norseman's  conception  of  the  delights  of  a  future  life 
as  consisting  in  fighting  all  day  and  drinking  ale  all  night 
from  the  skulls  of  his  slain  enemies;  the  old  French  saw 
''\\Tio  raises  a  serf  does  an  insult  to  God;"  the*  facts  that 
the  great  Emperor  Theodoric  could  sign  his  name  only  with 
a  stencil-plate,  and  that  the  mighty  nobles  whose  valor  and 
wisdom  extorted  the  Givixt  Charter  from  the  tvrant  had  to 
use  the  seals  in  the  hilts  of  their  two-hand  swords  for  the 
same  purpose,  strongly  impress  (»ven  a  young  child,  and  are 
not  without  a  deep  significance*.  Still,  these  are  only  the 
materials  for  philosophizing;  they  are  not  philosophy. 
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With  such  a  theory  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  history  teach- 
ing, the  phm  which  we  would  follow  would  be  about  as 
follows. 

We  would  begin  with  biographical  stories  from  United 
States  history — such  stories  as,  while  full  of  incident  and 
of  motion,  involve  high  motives,  noble  actions,  masterful 
ideas.  The  unswerving  loyalty  to  conscience  that  brought 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  across  the  ocean;  the  prompt  and 
persistent  courage  with  which  the  pioneers  (perhaps  most 
notably  of  all,  those  of  Kentucky)  faced  a  life  made  up  of 
hardships  and  of  perils;  the  boundless  energy  which  within 
a  century  has  made  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  in 
America;  the  serene  constancy  of  Washington;  the  homely, 
rugged  honesty,  industry,  and  kindliness  of  Franklin;  the 
fiery,  indomitable  will  of  Andrew  Jackson,  are  fit  themes  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  a  child,  and  to  inspire  in  his  mind 
those  sentiments  which  are  the  foundation  of  patriotism 
and  of  solid  character. 

Somewhat  later  a  framework  of  general  narration,  but- 
tressed by  the  necessary  dates,  will  be  provided  for  this 
series  of  pictures. 

So  far,  our  course  is  orthodox  and  conventional  enough 
but  our  next  step  will,  we  fear,  be  regarded  as  quite  out 
of  the  approved  order.  Instead  of  a  Primary,  an  Inter- 
mediate, and  an  Advanced  course  in  United  States  History, 
topped  off  by  a  course  in  the  history  of  England,  we  would 
now  take  a  glance  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  all  history. 
Text-books  may  not  be  easily  available,  but  if  the  school  has 
a  well-ordered  picture  library,  such  as  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  has  described  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Annals  j"^  illustrations  may  surely  be  found  of  the  primi- 
tive state  of  mankind,  as  shown  by  excavations  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  Nothing  is  more  fascinating  to  the 
young,  according  to  our  experience,  than  accounts  of  these 


♦Vol.  li,  pp.  276-280. 
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races  that  have,  but  for  these  scanty  memorials,  passcMl 
entirely  out  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  are  buried  under 
the  dust  of  untold  centuries.  Enough  of  these  remoU*  ag(»s 
can  be  very  briefly  told  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  brought  to  \'iew,  to  suggest  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Historj'  as  of  every  other  branch  of  science — that  of  evolu- 
tion— and  to  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  most  forcibly 
the  conditions  of  a  life  differing  very  widely  from  our  own. 
Carrj'ing  out  the  same  idea,  we  would  present  as  vivid  a 
sketch  as  possible  of  the  ci\'ilizations  of  Egypt,  the  Euphra- 
tes valley,  Greece,  and  Rome;  not  attempting,  it  shouhl  be 
said,  to  delineate  the  course  of  events  in  any  of  these 
countries,  but  to  give  by  pictures,  by  personal  anec<lote, 
and  by  the  narration  of  striking  episodes,  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  what  was  most  characteristic  of  each,  of 

"The  glon'  that  was  (Ireece.  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Koiri^/* 

.Vs  to  Meilieval  History,  we  would  give  an  inipreK«non 
of  the  rise  of  the  Mahonmie<lan  power  and  of  the  Cnii^<le<', 
of  the  Papal  dominion  and  the  Reformation,  of  the  trade 
of  Venice,  of  the  building  of  the  cathe<lraL<.  of  the  influence 
of  the  monks,  from  the  fanatical  hennits  of  the  early  Eai*t 
to  the  fat.  jolly  brothers  whom  Chaucer  .satirize^l  and  the 
commLN<ion  of  Heiir>-  \'III  denounced  with  a  right^-<^>u.* 
indignation,  strongjy  iincture»l  with  a  covetou.-?  <lf>ire  of 
their  godJly  heritage. 

We  foresee  the  scornful  denunciation  which  tht  little 
outline  uill  receive  at  the  han«L<  of  the  stickler  for  order  and 
nietho*!  and  ihonj»jghness.  But  experif-nce  and  hL^torj' 
is  such,  in  a  wav  never  c»>me?i  to  ui«  in  "onler"  or  bv 
**metho<r'  or  with  ** thonjugrinfrrv*/*  We  get  "here  a  litrle 
and  there  a  Little"  of  all  ^'jn.<  of  thina?  jurrible»i  to«srether. 
and  we  use  that  C'-jiiiu^^.  I  niat*=^rial  to  fram.-^  oiir  thefrf%'  *')i 
life  from.  .\>  we  hav>^  inamatrit.  we  don't  think  •»*'>  much 
of  the  "great  facts  of  history/'  in  and  for  themaelvea: 
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Buch  as  they  are,  they  are  facts  the  interest  and  value  of 
which  in  great  measure  vanish  when  conned  over  with  a 
view  simply  to  be  repeated  by  rote  to  a  taskmaster,  and 
thereby  to  earn  a  good  mark  in  the  register.   * 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Bible  story  of  Sennacherib,  which 
you  heanl  at  your  mother's  knee  when  you  were  five  or  six 
years  old.  Four  or  five  years  afterwards,  perhaps,  you 
learned  Byron's  poem  on  the  subject.  In  later  years  you 
have  occasionally  read  the  story  in  the  fine  old  English  of 
King  James's  version.  WTiat  a  picture  it  is!  How  it 
touches  you  with  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  mere  brute 
physical  force!  What  a  satire  on  cruel,  vaunting,  arrogant 
aggression !  It  is  a  noble  item  in  the  furnishing  of  any  mind 
of  ordinary  compass.  It  supplies  a  setting  for  anything 
that  you  may  read  in  later  years  about  Assyrian  life,  and 
will  quicken  your  interest  in  accounts  of  records  taken  from 
the  cuneiform  records  of  the  Assyrian  libraries. 

Now  suppose  that  your  first  introduction  to  the  story 
had  Ix^en  through  the  medium  of  an  '^  Intermediate  History 
of  the  Jews,*'  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  You  would  have  had 
to  learn  by  heart  in  just  what  year  B.  C.  Sennacherib 
invaded  Judea,  who  was  his  father,  what  was  the  name  of 
the  son  who  stabbed  him,  and  what  was  the  name  of  the 
idol  in  whose*  temple  he  was  worshipping.  You  would 
have  loathed  the  very  name  of  Sennacherib,  and  within  a 
W(H*k  after  the  examination  you  would  have  forgotten 
whether  he  was  a  king  of  Assyria  or  a  peer  of  France,  and 
you  wouKl  have  cartnl  about  him  still  less  than  you  knew 
In  fact.  thes(»  old  Hebrew  stories  owe  their  preeminence 
in  furniv^hing  the  mind  and  in  influencing  the  character 
jHM'hajKs  as  much  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  learned  as 
to  their  intrinsic  sujxTiority.  Similarly,  Alfred  making 
his  life-li>ng  aiul  uj>-hill  fight  against  barbaric  enemies, 
Ham|Hlen  invoking  the  power  of  the  English  law  against  a 
vindictive  aiul  unscrujmlous  tyrant,  Franklhi  in  his  plain 
homespun  wiiniing  over  the  briUiant  and  luxurious  French 
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court  to  ^ide  with  the  embryo  republic,  are  inspiring  and 
instrurlive  examples  for  the  very  reason,  largely,  that  we 
learn  them,  not  as  *' instructive  facts."  but  as  (deaang 

After  the  work  in<iicate«il  above,  we  would  take  up  the 
history  c4  EnglamL  falling  in  here  once  mote  with  the 
estabh^ied  orier. 

Here.  too.  w\e  would  adopt  more  o(  the  usual  methods, 
giviikg  incra^vd  importance  to  dm»iology.  in^sting  on 
keeping  in  mind  the  relation  oi  persons  and  events  in  time 
and  as  to  cause  and  effect.  There  is  a  reason.  The  pufMl 
is  now  more  mature:  the  narrative  work  we  have  dwelt 
so  much  OQ  has  aliea«iy  fulfille«i  its  purpose  and  has  fitted 
hiTT.  for  work  of  another  gra*le.  It  will  be  of  the  greatest 
s«rrke  to  him  in  arranging  the  facts  he  has  gathered  to 
have  a  soccesaoQ  of  tiate«i  events  in  the  history  of  SKHne 
Qoe  coantrv  with  which  he  can  rea*iDv  connect  contem- 
porary  einesits  in  other  places. 

Tin?,  it  win  as»?t  him  to  be  able  to  think  of  the  battle 
of  C^&irja^  as  havins  taken  i^ce  at  about  the  time  of  the 
^iLr2»?:  Sax'C'G  invas«:<i:  :o  dassifv  Chariem.-%gT>e  as  a  coo- 
ir-np^iriry  ci  Eeben:  lo  a^oc^iate  the  Itaiian  RenaL=sance. 
\ztt :i/:-c:s:r*:<ascri33iesof  ih^  B^r^as.  an»i  th^ staler:- iii  irtis^ic 
fTr^^jfjOs^  oc  L«>canio.  Raraelle.  ani  Mich-el  Xi^z^rlo  with 
"ifr  ^:c2s«Doiaci-xi  of  thi?-  zreat  T'^ior  tvrar.'iv. 

Iz.  rhrxjsrjz  coe  c*jan:ry  to  fiimish  5uc!:  ^  -:ii.iiri  :: 
is  rA.r:ira2  lidk;  we  ^^iji  •jike  Y.r£sr  i.     Sbe  i-ir:jj>y-  i  :r:e 

r»'jr  c«nr  fi:«fii.trv.     i:  t^iziL-h  •:.•>>:  L^^  >^i:^«^i 


fTiZ  irje  tta:  :r>^  li;2r:*  in-i  .-•.  iir_z  '  7  '^^h:  :h  ^-^  :  r  ::*  ±t^ 
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diverges  from  the  history  of  the  mother  country.  Such  a 
study  of  English  history  should  be  completed  within  a 
year,  without  giving  it  any  especial  prominence. 

The  question  of  text-books  suitable  for  such  study  is 
one  of  some  difficulty.  The  majority  of  school  histories 
give  most  of  their  space  to  stories  which  have  neither  the 
merit  of  intrinsic  importance  nor  that  of  being  presented 
in  an  attractive  way.  The  more  ambitious  books  present 
generalizations  too  broad  for  the  pupil's  mind  to  grasp. 
The  best  of  them  have  capital  illustrations  of  clothing,  arms, 
buildings,  etc.,  of  different  periods  instead  of  the  meaning- 
less pictures  of  battles  which  used  to  be  seen.  All  are  more 
bulky  by  far  than  are  needed  for  a  scheme  such  as  we  have 
outlined,  in  which  the  filling-in  has  largely  been  done 
beforehand. 

This  brings  us  to  say  that  we  attach  great  importance  to 
a  feature  of  school  work  which,  we  believe,  does  not  meet 
with  the  favor  it  deserves — ^we  mean  the  lecture,  or  the 
talk,  or  the  story-hour,  as  one  may  prefer  to  call  it.  In  our 
opinion,  half  an  hour  or  so  ought  to  be  spent  every  day  by 
the  teacher  in  talks,  incidentally  as  instructive  as  you 
please,  but  of  which  the  prime  aim  and  merit  and  the  indis- 
pensable quality  is  that  they  shall  be  interesting. 

Whether  or  not  signs  are  recognized  in  the  general  school 
theory,  this  period  is  sacred  to  English.  The  subjects 
chosen  and  the  style  of  language  used  will  ensure  that  the 
talk  does  not  go  beyond  the  pupils'  power  to  follow.  The 
constant  and  close  touch  o'f  mind  to  mind  by  the  interchange 
of  glances  and  the  study  of  expression  will  take  care  of  this. 
For  language  practice  this  has  advantages  over  reading. 
The  pupil  learns  to  follow  the  thread  of  thought  in  spite 
of  missing  an  occasional  word;  the  sense  of  sympathy  with 
the  other  readers  enlivens  the  work;  the  electric  current 
between  speaker  and  listener  makes  tenfold  more  effective 
the  moral  lessons  conveyed. 
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Whether  or  not  the  reader  accept  altogether  the  views 
herem  s(»t  forth,  it  is  li()|)eil  that  they  may  suggest  more 
fn^shness.  more  depth  of  purpose,  aiul  more  breadth  of 
\iew  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf 
than  has  sometimes  characterized  the  work  in  the  past. 

WESTDN  JENKINS. 
Instructor  in  the  Alabama  School^ 

Talladega,  Alabama. 
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The  first  class  of  deaf  pupils  I  ever  saw  was  being  taught 
by  a  deaf  man,  a  bright  semi-mute.  He  receiveil  me  most 
courteously,  seating  me  on  the  platform  and  volunteering 
much  useful  information  about  the  work  in  general. 

By  the  way,  it  was  during  that  brief  hour  that  I  learned 
of  Gallaudet  College  and  its  glorious  opportunities;  it  was 
during  that  hour  that  the  desire  to  enter  the  field  as  a 
worker  was  bom.  Then  and  there  did  I  put  my  hand  to 
the  plow,  and  never  have  there  been  any  backward  looks. 
The  work  has  \'ielded  its  own  reward. 

As  I  sat  there  lost  in  thought,  a  sudden  terrific  pounding 
on  the  bare,  wooden  platform  at  my  side  caused  me  to  jump 
and  flee  in  alarm.  I  came  back  in  confusion  when  I  learned 
that  the  teacher  was  only  ''calling  the  class  to  order."  I 
resolved  then  and  there  to  find  a  better  wav  to  call  mv 
future  classto  order.  I  didnot  at  that  timedecidt*  just  how  I 
should  manage:  perhaps  wave*  a  big  red  flag  in  their  faces. 
A  sudden  two-fisted  pounding  on  a  <lesk  by  a  small  boy 
causcMJ  me  to  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  pupils  also  with  vvd  flags  in  case  th(^  teacluT  was 
deaf  too. 

During  that  and  sul)se(|U(Mit  visits,  1  saw  other  things  I 

thought  would  be  better  done*  otherwise,  for  it  is  always  so 

much  easier  to  note  a  defect   than  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

Then,  too,  we  so  soon  become  accustomed  to  an  established 
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way  of  doing  things;  we  do  not  look  at  it  with  impartial 
eyes.  It  is  hard  for  a  teacher  to  bring  to  his  class  that 
freshness  of  vision  so  essential  to  improvement.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  us  all  if  a 
teacher  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  work,  with  the 
critical  faculty  well-developed,  should  go  from  school  to 
school  and  class  to  class,  as  a  sort  of  traveling  searchlight, 
revealing,  as  a  disinterested  outsider,  just  what  he  saw, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

When  at  last  the  happy  day  came  that  I  was  given  a  class, 
I  found  it  far  from  easy  to  get  those  wriggling  bits  of  hu- 
manity to  even  so  much  as  consider  my  theories.  They 
scouted  the  idea  that  all  members  of  the  class  should 
finish  a  prescribed  task  within  a  given  time.  They  dis- 
claimed any  personal  responsibility  for  pencils,  sponges,  or 
slate-rags,  and  even  informed  me  that  it  was  my  business  to 
rub  boards  and  wet  sponges,  after  I  had  collected  such  as 
I  could  find. 

At  first,  like  the  modern  parent,  I  obeyed  my  pupils  and 
worked  while  they  played.  But  I  gradually  discovered  that 
it  was  not  what  I  did  but  what  the  child  did  that  brought 
him  strength  and  skill. 

Some  of  the  things  which  have  helped  to  make  the 
school-room  machinery  run  more  smoothly,  which  have 
served  as  lubricants,  allaying  friction  and  consequent  loss  of 
time  and  energy,  I  present  herewith  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  new  in  the  field  who  have 
discovered  their  need  but  know  not  how  to  apply  the 
remedy. 

First  and  foremost  there  should  be  a  daily  programme 
carefully  fitted  to  the  needs  of  your  individual  class.  Hav- 
ing made  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  hang  it  where  all  can 
easily  see  it,  preferably  near  the  clock,  and  then  follow  it. 
At  first  it  will  cause  additional  friction,  but  that  will  soon 
wear  away  and  the  class  will  take  delight  in  the  regular 
changing  of  classes.    They  will  know  what  is  coming  and 
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learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  it.  In  my  own  class,  an 
intermediate  one,  I  do  not  give  '^  busy  work  "  to  fill  in  time^ 
for  I  believe  if  the  child  is  carefully  led  he  will  learn  some- 
thing far  more  valuable  during  these  brief  spare  intervals 
than  any  book  can  teach  him.  He  will  learn  how  to  encon- 
omize  time — an  invaluable  lesson.  The  quick  child,  who 
is  almost  invariably  the  careless  one,  finds  that  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  rushing  through  his  work  and  learns  to  be 
more  careful,  especially  if  his  careless  mistakes  are  occasion- 
ally brought  before  the  notice  of  the  class,  and  a  dull  child 
allowed  to  correct  them.  The  slow  child  learns  to  concen- 
trate his  efforts  and  thus  finish  his  task  sooner. 

Of  course  no  child  is  forbidden  to  engage  in  other  work 
if  his  task  is  finished  before  the  allotted  time,  but  he  is 
made  to  feel  that  it  pays  to  *^ do  it  now  and  do  it  right.'' 

Secondly,  each  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  all  that  he 

needs  for  his  individual  work  and  then  taught  to  care  for  his 

things.    Each  of  my  pupils  has  a  pencil  box  with  lock  and 

key,  and  plainly  labeled  with  his  own  name.     In  it  he  must 

keep  his  |)en,  |)enwiper,  ink  eraser,  and  school  [)encil.     The 

penwi[)ers  are  small  pieces  of  thick  chamois  and  the  erasers 

are  thirds  of  the  five-cent  size,  cut  on  aslant  like  the  original, 

making  them  convenient  to  use.     About  once  in  a  month  or 

six  weeks  a  new  pencil  of  good  quality  is  given  the  pupils. 

This  is  for  school  use  only  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  take 

it  from  the  class  room.     When  the  next  distribution  of 

Pencils  is  made,  thev  mav  take  their  old  ones  outside  to  use 

during  study  hour.     If,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  pupil  loses 

fi's  '•^  study  pencil,"  some  careful  child  pityingly  donates 

a  stvil)  and  he  is  obliged   to  use  that  until  the  time  of  the 

n^xt  distribution.     No  pupil  in  my  class  has  \won  willing 

to  f a.ce  this  ''class  charitv"  the  second  time.     No  amount 

of  t-alking  will  ever  teach  a  child  to  be  careful;  he  must 

suffer  from  the  effects  of  his  own  carelessness.     If  thc»re  are 

several  divisions  in  a  class,  letting  each  division  have  its 
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own  individual  color  in  jvncils.  otc,  will  a*M  nuirh  to  the 
general  interest. 

A  strong,  shallow  wooden  box  for  |)encil  sharpenintj  is  a 
great  help.  Plaee  it  on  a  window-sill  or  other  convenient 
place  and  in  it  jnit  a  small  pi(*ce  of  flat  sandstone,  a 
block  covereil  with  saml-paj)er.  both  cr>arse  and  fine,  an<l 
two  knives,  one  for  slatt^jH'ncils  and  the  other  kept  keen 
and  sharp  for  lead-i)encils.  Insi>t  that  all  whittlings  and 
scrapings  be  confinecl  t(»  that  bnx.  If  the  chihl  is  not  neat 
retjuire  him  to  clean  uj»  his  own  litl<*r.  KxjH'rience  alone 
will  teach  them  what  sort  of  a  jMiint  on  their  {x^ncils  writes 
well  but  <U»es  not  break  easily.  Show  them  that  to  use  the 
sharp  knife  on  their  slatt^jH'ncils  would  be  to  d(*prive  iJiem- 
selves  of  a  knife  suitable  for  tlieir  lead-j»encils.  and  you  will 
hav(»  no  difficulty  aionir  tliat  line.  I)r»  nr»t  allow  them  to 
jnit  lh(*ir  i>encils  in  their  muuths:  t«*ach  them  why  it  is 
umh^irable.  Some  children  iinil  it  very  hard  to  sharj)en  a 
jHMicil  j^rojHrly  but  it  is  .something  they  ne(^l  tolearn.  aD<l 
onlv  bv  doing  can  thev  learn  it. 

If  the  pencils  tablets,  jk-ii-.  etc.,  are  ilealt  out  to  all 
:\\\k{\  and  those  wh«»  have  Imvu  careful  an<i  econrmiical  an* 
allowt^l  to  R'ap  the  rewards  of  tln-ir  carefulness,  it  will  Im»  a 
verv  gn:*at  inducement  to  the  others. 

Kach  chilli  has  his  «iwn  sjHinge  and  .<late-<-U»th,  lK)th  of 
which  an'  n-newrd  «»r  washrtl  oftt-n  enough  to  keep  them 
clean.  The  sjxmges  are  fasteneil  to  the  desk?  with  strong, 
«hnible  cord,  forming  a  >lii^niMisr  that  thev  mav  l>e  easilv 
renioviNl.  TIjc  slaTi'-cl4»Tli>  brar  th*-  owner>*  nauKs.  Each 
child  has  his  own  ruler  jJainiy  marked  with  his  name. 
Borrowing  is  n<»t  iKTmitted. 

Tliirdly.  as  mudi  of  the  w<irk  a>  iHis>ible  shouhl  IxmIodc 
by  the  puj>il.  Kach  child  slioulil  provi«ief^)r  his  own  individ- 
ujU  needs  and  then  d(i  his  >har»'  of  the  general  work.  It  is 
agiKKlplanto  make  e.ioh  chii  1  ri*-j»:»nsible  for  soineiliing^ 
chan^ng  the  work  each  wtvk.     It  will  not  save  you  work. 
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at  least,  not  at  first,  but  that  is  not  the  object;  the  object 
is  to  teach  the  child  to  be  helpful,  first  to  himself,  then  to 
others. 

The  ''duty  chart"  of  my  present  class,  which  is  composed 
of  two  divisions,  reads  as  follows: 

Duties. 

III.  Pass  and  collect  pencil  boxes  and  ink. 

II.  Pass  and  collect  pencil  boxes  and  ink. 

III.  Pass  and  collect  books,  slates,  and  papers. 

II.  Pass  and  collect  books,  slates,  and  papers.  Put 
things  into  and  take  things  out  of  cabinet. 

Wet  the  sponges. 

Pass  and  collect  erasers  and  crayons. 

Wind  and  set  the  clock. 

Erase  the  board. 

Open  and  shut  the  windows  and  transom;  raise  and 
lower  the  shades,  turn  on  and  turn  off  the  steam,  and  help 
Miss  M. 

The  first  set  of  duties  at  present  is  taken  by  the  girls  and 
the  second  set  by  the  boys,  and  they  are  rotated  in  regular 
order.  The  schedule  of  the  change  of  work  is  placed  in  a 
convenient  place  and  each  child  when  he  enters  Monday 
morning  refers  to  that  to  see  what  his  duty  is  for  the  week. 

As  the  pupils  come  from  chapel  to  the  school-room,  I 
require  them  each  to  greet  me  at  the  door  with  a  pleasant 
'*  good  morning!"  It  isa  little  thing  but  it  forms  a  courteous 
habit  and,  too,  gives  me  opportunity  for  a  little  personal 
greeting  which  often  proves  most  helpful  to  the  pupil.  It 
starts  the  day  right.  For  example,  one  morning  my  most 
troublesome  pupil  greeted  me  respectfully,  but  with  a 
rebellious  cloud  on  his  face  that  betokened  a  storm.  I 
stopped  him  just  long  enough  to  spell,  ^^I  think  that  you 
will  get  100  in  Numbers  to-day."     Tlie  cloud  on  his  face 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF 
THE  DEAF:  A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE 
RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  DEAF- 
MUTES  IN  THE  LAWS  OF  ROME,  FRANCE, 
ENGLAND,    AND    AMERICA  *—V. 

Part  II. — The  Legal  Status  of  the  Deaf  in  France  . 

Chapter  VI , — Testamentary  Acts  of  Deaf-MiUes. 

In  France  a  will  may  be  holographic,  public,  or  mystic. 
Unless  the  formalities  to  which  the  various  kinds  of  wills 
are  subject  are  complied  with,  the  wills  are  voidable  if  not 
void.  All  persons  are  capable  of  receiving  and  of  disposing 
of  property  by  donation  inter  vivos  or  by  testament,  except 
those  whom  the  law  declares  to  be  incapable  of  so  doing. 
To  make  a  donation  or  a  testament,  one  must  be  of  sound 

mind.f 

The  French  law  does  not  declare  the  deaf-mute  as  such 
incapable  of  making  a  will.  It  permits  him  to  make  dona- 
tions inter  vivos  even  though  he  cannot  understand  writing. 
It  is  also  admitted  by  the  majority  of  those  who  have  made 
any  considerable  study  of  the  subject  that  deaf-mutism  of 
itself  is  no  cause  for  assuming  unsoundness  of  mind,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  deaf-mutes  proper  being  idiotic  or  of 
feeble  intellect.  Hence  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  deaf- 
mute  can  make  a  valid  will  in  France  provided  he  is  able 
to  comply  with  the  formalities  of  the  French  Code.  But 
it  is  held  that  a  deaf-mute  who  does  not  understand  writing 
cannot  comply  with  these  formalities.  Hence  the  position 
of  the  uneducated  and  poorly  educated  deaf-mute  in  France 


♦Continued  from  the  Annals  for  March,  1907,  page  183. 

tCivU  Code:  articles  901,  902,  969.1001. 
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to-day  is,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  testamentary  rights  affects 
him,  practically  Ihe  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
and  for  the  same  reason.* 

In  the  early  French  law  there  was  a  tendency  to  consider 
the  deaf-mute  from  birth  as  incapable  of  making  a  testa- 
ment even  after  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  but  in 
August,  1679,  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  confirmed  the 
validity  of  the  testament  of  a  congenital  deaf-mute  named 
Guibal  who  had  learned  to  communicate  with  others  by 
means  of  writing.  It  was  in  that  instance  conclusively 
proved  by  the  one  instituted  as  heir  that  Guibal,  though  a 
deaf-mute  from  birth,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  letters 
and  that  he  undoubtedly  had  the  right  to  make  a  t-estament 
since  he  was  able  to  comply  with  all  the  formulary  require- 
ments of  the  law.f 

The  validity  of  the  decision  was  disputed  and  the  section 
of  Justinian's  constitution  debarring  deaf-mutes  from 
birth  from  all  testamentary  acts  was  quoted  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  decision.  Its  supporters  argued  that  since 
Justinian  admitted  to  testamentary  rights  all  deaf-mutes 
who  were  able  to  read  and  write,  he  would  certainly  have 
permitted  deaf-mutes  from  birth  who  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  writing  to  make  testaments  also.  As  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  from  birth  became  more  common,  the 
clause  in  the  Code  of  Justinian  denying  testamentary 
capacity  to  deaf-mutes  from  birth  was  interpreted  as 
being  intended  to  apply  only  to  such  deaf-mutes  as  were 
entirely  illiterate. 

By  an  ordinance  of  173t5  deaf-mutes  were  held  to  be 
incapable  of  making  testaments  unless  they  could  do  so  in 


♦All  deaf  persons  were  allowed  to  make  testaments  in  the  time  of 
Justinan  except  such  as  could  not  do  so  in  writing.  The  deaf-mute 
from  birth  was  debarred  only  because  of  his  (presumed)  incapacity 
to  express  his  testamentary'  wishes  in  writing  or  speech,  the  only  modes 
of  making  testaments  which  the  Roman  law  recognized  as  valid. 

fMolinseus:  xv,  p.  265,  quoted  by  Guyot,  p.  109. 
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writing,  and  testaments  made  by  signs  were  declared  to  be 
invalid.  Pothier  held  that  a  testament  written  by  a  deaf- 
mute  ought  not  to  be  considered  valid  unless  it  could  be 
cleariy  shown  that  the  writing  expressed  the  wishes  of  the 
testator  and  had  not  been  merely  copied  by  him.  Meriin 
andBousquet  claimed  that  deaf-mutes  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  make  testaments  by  public  act,  provided  they  were  able 
to  write  their  own  dispositions  and  signed  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  notaries  and  the  required  number  of 
witnesses  and  observed  the  formalities  required  for  such 
testaments.* 

Under  the  Code  a  deaf-mute  understanding  writing  can 
make  a  valid  will  in  the  holographic  form.  The  text 
itself  clearly  indicates  that  any  deaf-mute  who  is  really  able 
to  read  and  write  can  do  this  if  otherwise  entitled  to  make  a 
testament.f  The  French  courts  have  decided  that  holo- 
graphic testaments  made  by  deaf-mutes  from  birth  are 
valid  if  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  authors  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  words  employed  and  did  not  merely 
copy  them.  J  Thus  for  the  deaf-mute  who  knows  how  to 
WTite,  the  holographic  is  the  most  convenient,  though 
probably  not  the  safest  form  of  testament. 


*Guyot:  p.  108;  Berthier:  pp.  51-54;  Bonnefoy:  pp.  124,  125,  131. 

tCivil  Code:  art.  970:  '^A  holographic  will  shall  not  be  valid  unless 
it  is  wholly  written,  dated,  and  signed  in  the  hand  of  the  testator.  It  is 
not  subject  to  any  other  formality."     See  also.  Code:  art.  901-2. 

X  By  the  decision  of  Colmar,  Jan.  17,  1815,  the  person  instituted  heir 
was  bound  to  prove  that  the  deaf-mute  testator  had  exact  notions  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  a  testament,  that  reading  was  for  him  not  a 
mere  operation  of  the  eyes  but  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  testa- 
ment really  expressed  his  thoughts  and  wishes. 

In  1883  and  1886,  decisions  were  given  that  a  holographic  testament 
by  a  deaf-mute  from  birth  could  be  held  valid  only  when  it  was  clear 
that  the  author  had  understood  the  words  employed  and  that,  in  case 
it  was  proved  by  those  attacking'^the  testament  that  the  author  was 
completely  illiterate  and  had  only  traced  the  words  of  it  without  com- 
prehending their  meaning,  the  testament  ought  to  be  annulled. 
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The  question  whether  a  deaf-mute  understanding  writing 
should  be  permitted  to  make  a  testament  by  public  act  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.*  The  friends  of  the  deaf 
claim  that  even  an  illiterate  deaf-mute  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  make  a  testament  by  public  act  through  a  sworn  inter- 
preter, but  it  is  generally  held  by  French  jurists  that  the 
dictation  to  the  notary  demands  that  the  testator  orally 
pronounce  the  words  of  the  testament,  and  a  deaf-mute 
imable  to  speak  cannot  dictate  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  Then,  too,  it  is  held  that  the  deaf-mute  could  not 
understand  the  reading  of  the  testament  by  the  notary  in 
the  presence  of  the  witnesses.f 

♦Civil  Code:  art.  971-974.  These  articles  prescribe  the  formalities 
that  must  be  complied  with  in  making  a  testament  by  public  act. 

tBerthier:  pp.  55-60;  426-430.  Berthier  spent  years  trying  to 
secure  better  testamentary  privileges  for  the  deaf-mutes  of  France. 
He  claimed  that  not  only  the  educated  deaf-mute,  but  even  the  totally 
illiterate  deaf-mute  of  average  mental  ability,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
make  a  testament  by  public  act;  that  the  dictation  of  the  testament 
in  signs  could  be  made  as  clear  as  a  dictation  in  words,  and  if  the  wits 
nesses  understood  signs  there  would  seem  to  be  no  logical  reason  for 
depriving  even  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  of  the  right  to  dispose  of  his 
property;  especially  when  he  is  permitted  to  give  it  away  during  his 
life-time  if  he  so  desires.  But  there  seems  to  be  even  less  reason  why  an 
educated  deaf-mute  should  be  deprived  of  making  his  testament  by 
public  act,  when  it  is  universally  recognized  that  written  language  is  a 
much  more  certain  mode  of  expression  than  spoken  language. 

Bonnefoy:  pp.  344-5.  As  to  testament  by  public  act  it  is  seen  that 
even  in  the  case  of  a  deaf-mute  understanding  writing  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  him  to  dispose  of  his  property  in  this  form.  It  follows  there  - 
fore  that  a  deaf-mute  not  knowing  how  to  reud  and  write  cannot  make 
a  testament  in  any  form.  Is  this  logical?  Evidently  not,  for  although 
it  is  important  that  caution  be  exercised  in  granting  testamentary 
privileges  to  illiterate  deaf-mutes,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  given  the  right  to  make  testaments  under  proper  restric- 
tions. Bonnefoy  suggests  that  a  paragraph  be  added  to  article  972 
of  the  Civil  Code  permitting  deaf-mutes  to  dictate  their  testaments 
to  two  sworn  interpreters,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  dictate  the  same 
to  the  notary,  who  shall  afterwards  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  read 
the  t-estament  to  the  interpreters  while  they  explain  in  signg  to  the 
testator  thejprovisions  of^the  testament  as  read. 
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Although  the  French  law  debars  even  the  educated  deaf- 
mute  who  is  unable  to  speak  from  the  exercise  of  testa- 
mentary capacity  by  public  act,  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  a  deaf-mute  who  has  learned  to  speak  intelligibly 
can  make  a  testament  in  that  form.  This  makes  it  evident 
that  it  is  not  an  incapacity  but  a  physical  impossibility 
that  prevents  the  deaf-mute  unable  to  speak  from  exercising 
the  testamentary  privilege  in  public  form.*  When  the 
deaf-mute  learns  to  speak,  the  law  gives  his  testament  by 
public  act  immediate  recognition.  The  deaf-mute  who  can 
speak  even  imperfectly,  provided  only  he  is  understood, 
can  dictate  his  testament  to  the  notary.  The  Court  of 
Cassation  defines  dictation  of  a  testament  to  be  the  oral 
speaking  word  by  word  of  that  which  is  to  be  at  the  same 
time  reduced  to  writing  by  the  notary.  Thus  if  the  notary 
should  draw  up  the  will  from  notes  furnished  him  by  the 
testator,  and  should  then  inquire  in  the  presence  of  the 
witnesses  whether  the  projected  instrument  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  testator's  wishes,  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
law  would  require  a  decision  that  the  testament  had  not  been 
properly  dictated.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  deaf-mute  who 
knows  how  to  write,  but  not  how  to  speak,  cannot  make  a 
will  by  public  act.f  But  the  deaf  person  who  knows  how 
to  speak  is  permitted  to  dictate  his  testament.  If  he  is 
unable  to  understand  the  reading  of  it  by  the  notary,  he 
can  at  least  read  it  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses 
either  before  or  after  the  notary  has  done  so,  and  thus 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  article  972  of  the  Civil  Code.  J 

♦Bonnefoy:  pp.  133-134. 

tit  not  infrequently  happens  that  deaf-mutes  who  are  unable  to 
speak  are  much  better  educated,  and  are  in  every  way  more  capable  than 
other  deaf  persons  who  possess  some  ability  to  articulate,  or  who  can 
even  speak  with  considerable  facility.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  not  the  ability  to  speak  and  read  speech  that  determines  the  capacity 
of  a  deaf  person:  many  well  educated  deaf-mutes  are  unable  either  to 
speak  or  to  read  the  lips. 

{Laurent:  xiii,  n.  321;  Baudry-Lacantinerie:  ii,  n.  560;  Coin-Delisle : 
art.  972,  n.  21,  22;  Aubry  and  Rau:  vii,  p.  127,  sec.  670;  Demolombe: 
xxi,  n.  170, 171,  268. 
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Can  a  deaf-mute  make  a  mystic  testament?  The  Code 
does  not  give  a  legal  definition  of  the  mystic  will,  but  pro- 
visions regarding  it  are  found  in  articles  976  to  979  inclusive. 
The  last  named  article  seems  to  apply  particularly  to  deaf- 
mutes,  though  they  are  not  specially  mentioned.*  It 
demands  for  one  who  is  unable  to  speak  more  strict  require- 
ments than  in  ordinary  cases.  For  a  deaf-mute  to  make  a 
mystic  testament  it  is  necessary  that  he  write,  date,  and  sign 
it  in  his  own  hand,  and  present  it  to  the  notary  and  the  wit- 
nesses, writing  at  the  top  of  the  certificate  of  superscription 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  that  the  paper  he  presents 
is  his  will,  after  which  the  notary  must  write  out  the  certifi- 
cate of  superscription,  mentioning  that  the  teptator  has 
written  these  words  in  his  presence  and  that  of  the  witnesses. 
By  the  terms  of  article  976  a  hearing  person  can  have  his 
testament  drawn  up  by  some  one  else,  but  a  deaf-mute  is 
debarred  from  doing  this  by  article  979.  The  intention 
of  the  authors  of  the  Code  was  to  prevent  fraud,  but  it 
seems  that  if  a  hearing  man  can  by  a  simple  verbal  declaration 
before  a  notary  and  witnesses  make  the  writing  of  another 
his  testament,  a  deaf-mute  of  recognized  capacity  ought  to 
be  able  by  a  written  declaration  to  make  an  instrument 
thus  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  his  instructions  his 
legal  testament,  t  But  at  the  present  time  the  only  way 
in  which  a  deaf-mute  who  is  unable  to  speak  can  make  a 
testament  in  France  is  to  write,  date,  and  sign  it  in  his 
own  hand,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Code  for  wills  in  either  the  holographic  or  the  mystic  form. 
The  deaf  person  who  can  speak  intelligibly  can  make  his 
testament  in  any  of  the  three  forms  described  in  the  Code, 
but  the  deaf-mute  who  is  unable  to  write  his  own  will. 


♦Merlin:  Sourd-Muet,  n.  3;  Demolombe:  iv,  n.  400;  Laurent:  xiii, 
n.  422;  Baudry-Lacantinerie:  ii,  n.  573. 
t Demolombe:  iv,  n.  404;  Laurent:  xiii,  n.  421. 
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either  because  he  is  totally  illiterate  or  because  he  has  a 
very  poor  command  of  verbal  language,  is  not  allowed  to 
make  a  will  even  though  he  is  acknowledged  t6  be  perfectly 
competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs  in  all  other  respects. 

Chapter  VII. — Contracts  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

The  four  conditions  essential  for  the  validity  of  a  contract 
in  France  are  the  consent  of  the  party  who  binds  himself,  the 
capacity  to  contract,  a  special  object  forming  the  subject 
of  the  agreement,  and  a  licit  cause.*  Every  person  can 
make  a  contract  unless  he  has  been  declared  by  law  to  be 
incapable,  t  It  has  already  been  shown  that  deaf-mutism 
is  of  itself  neither  a  cause  for  interdiction  nor  even  for  the 
appointment  of  judicial  counsel.  Neither  is  there  any 
requirement  in  French  law  that  the  contracts  of  deaf-mutes 
must  be  made  before  notaries.  J  Hence  it  follows  that  deaf- 
mutes  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  t;an  validly  make 
under  private  signature  those  contracts  for  the  formation 
of  which  the  law  requires  no  special  formalities.  But  when 
a  contract  is  drawn  up  for  a  deaf-mute  who  does  not  under- 
stand writing,  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  notary,  but  this 
is  necessary  only  in  the  making  of  formal  contracts  wherein 
writing  is  employed. 

Deaf-mutes  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  can  make 
contracts  either  by  authentic  act  or  under  private  signature 
without  difficulty.  But  the  question  arises  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  deaf-mute  not  understanding  writing  can 
be  a  party  to  a  contract  by  authentic  act.  The  answer  is 
found  in  the  provision  regarding  the  contract  of  a  foreigner 

♦Civil  Code:  art.  1108-1133. 

tCivilCode:  art.  1123. 

JCertain  European  countries  require  that  contracts  of  deaf-mutes  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  notaries  even  when  the  deaf-mutes  understand 
writing. 
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« 

who  does  not  understand  French  and  whose  language  the 
notary  does  not  understand.  The  analogy  between  the 
deaf-mute  atid  the  foreigner  is  not  far-fetched,  for  the 
language  of  signs  is  a  very  real  language,  an  almost  imiver- 
sal  language.*  The  solution  in  the  case  of  the  deaf-mute,  as 
in  that  of  the  foreigner  not  understanding  French,  is  to  have 
recourse  to  a  sworn  interpreter,  f  Some  think  that  an 
interpreter  should  be  employed  in  every  case  wherein  a  deaf- 
mute  is  a  party,  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
interpreter  should  be  chosen  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties.  When  necessary,  however,  the  tribunal  may 
be  requested  to  name  an  interpreter.  One  interpreter  can 
serve  several  parties  even  when  they  have  opposing  interests; 
if  the  parties  agree  as  to  the  interpreter,  the  law  is  satisfied.  J 
If  an  authentic  act,  wherein  a  deaf-mute  not  understanding 
writing  is  a  party,  is  drawn  up  without  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter, by  a  notary  who  does  not  imderstand  the  sign  lan- 
guage, then  the  act  ought  to  be  declared  null,  for  it  cannot 
be  recognized  as  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  parties 
when  one  of  them  was  unable  to  understand  the  notary. 
When  the  act  is  read  by  the  notary  to  the  witnesses,  the 
interpreter  should  explain  its  provisions  to  the  deaf-mute 
party,  and  mention  should  be  made  therein  by  the  notary 
of  the  accomplishment  of  these  formalities.  When  the 
deaf-mute  is  able  to  read,  he  should  himself  read  the  act. 

Chapter  VIII. — Deaf-Mutes  as  Witnesses. 

The  question  often  arises  whether  deaf-mutes  should  be 
permitted  to  act  as  witnesses.     The  answer  to  it  depends 

♦A  number  of  years  ago  an  American  deaf-mute  who  was  studying 
art  in  Paris  was  called  upon  to  testify  in  a  French  court.  Though  he  did 
not  know  French,  and  the  interpreter  did  not  know  English,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  communicating  with  each  other  in  the  language  of  signs. 

tCode  d'lnstruction  Criminelle:  art.  332,  333. 

tBonnefoy:  pp.  136-148. 
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upon  the  special  function  which  the  witness  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform.    The  Code  does  not  expressly  disqualify 
deaf-mutes  as  witnesses  even  to  solemn  notarial  acts,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  law  is  generally  held  to  require  that  the 
witnesses  to  such  acts  ought  to  be  able  to  hear  and  under- 
stand fully  all  that  takes  place  in  their  presence,  and  some 
authorities  claim  that  deaf-mutes,  even  though  well  educa- 
ted, cannot  properly  discharge  the  duties  required  of  such 
witnesses.    A  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Douai 
holds  that  witnesses  are  not  really  present  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  authors  of  the  Code,  if  they  are  unable  to 
appreciate  whether  all  the  formalities  of  the  law  regarding 
the  making  of  solemn  acts  have  been  strictly  complied  with.* 
Deaf-mutes  who  understand  writing  can  undoubtedly 
fulfill  all  the  requirements  specified  in  French  law  with 
regard  to  witnesses  of  ordinary  instruments:  they  can  read, 
understand,  and  sign  or  refuse  to  sign  the  instruments  in 
question,  and  can  legally  discharge  all  the  duties  imposed 
on  witnesses  of  ordinary  acts.f     But  some  writers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  deaf-mutes  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
serve  as  witnesses  either  to  solemn  or  ordinary  notarial  acts, 
though  they  admit  that  there  is  less  need  than  formerly  for 
special  caution  regarding  many  acts  which  really  require 
nothing  more  than  the  actual   presence  and  signatures 
of  the  witnesses.  J 

♦Jurispr.  Douai:  xiv,  p.  265,  quoted  at  length  by  Bonnefoy  (pp.  120- 
122):  In  this  decision  articles  971,  972,  980,  and  1001  of  the  Civil  Code 
are  quoted  indirectly,  and  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the 
incapacity  of  the  deaf  to  act  as  witnesses  to  solemn  notarial  acts. 

Troplong:  **  Donations  entre  vifs,"  no.  1527,  holds  that  deaf-mutes 
cannot  be  solemn  witnesses  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

tCoin-Delisle,  no.  22;  Demolombe:  x,  p.  192-3;  Laurent:  xiii,  no. 
265. 

J  Bonnefoy  proposes  a  reform  in  the  matter  of  deaf-mute  witnesses 
to  notarial  acts;  he  suggests  that  a  clause  be  added  to  the  articles 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  witnesses,  providing  that  no  person 
afflicted  with  blindness,  deafness,  or  mutism  shall  be  a  witness  to  a 
notarial  act.  The  educated  deaf  in  France  would  hardly  accept  such 
a  change  in  the  law  without  opposition. 
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Can  the  testimony  of  a  deaf-mute  be  taken  in  a  civil  or 
criminal  case?  The  articles  in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
which  determine  what  witnesses  can  be  heard  in  civil  cases 
contain  no  provision  prohibiting  the  testimony  of  deaf- 
mutes.*  Hence,  it  may  be  concluded  that  deaf-mutes 
who  are  able  to  comply  with  the  ordinary  qualifications 
which  the  law  requires  such  witnesses  to  possess  on  pain  of 
nullity,  are  capable  of  giving  testimony  in  civil  cases.  If 
the  deaf-mute  really  imderstands  writing,  there  is  no 
special  difficulty  as  to  the  method  of  procedure,  for  the 
questions  can  be  put  to  him  in  writing  and  he  can  respond 
in  the  same  way,  and  can  afterwards  be  permitted  to  read 
over  his  deposition  in  order  to  comply  with  article  271  of 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  If  the  deaf-mute  does  not 
understand  writing,  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  favor 
the  appointment  of  an  interpreter  as  is  provided  for  in 
criminal  cases,  t  The  testimony  of  the  deaf-mute  is  ob- 
tained by  the  aid  of  the  interpreter,  who  is  required  to  take 
the  oath  hiriiself  and  then  to  assist  in  administering  it  to 
the  deaf-mute  witness.  The  formality  requiring  the  read- 
ing to  the  witness  of  his  deposition  is  also  accomplished 
through  the  aid  of  the  interpreter. 

A  deaf-mute  can  also  be  heard  as  a  witness  in  a  criminal 
case  when  called  upon  to  testify,  but  if  he  is  unable  to  give 
either  in  writing  or  by  the  aid  of  the  interpreter  a  reasonably 
coherent  deposition,  the  court  can  legally  order  that  his 
statements  be  treated  as  simple  information.  Formerly 
it  was  held  that  a  deaf-mute  not  knowing  how  to  write 
could  not  be  heard  as  a  witness  without  taking  the  oath, 
even  though  he  had  been  placed  on  the  list  by  the  accused^ 
but  the  courts  have  not  persisted  in  this  opinion,  but  have 
repeatedly  decided  that  the  testimony  of  a  deaf-mute 
witness,  regularly  summoned,  cannot  be  set  aside  or  ordered 


♦Code  of  Civil  Procedure:  articles  268  and  283. 
tCode  d'Infltruction  Criminelle:  arts.  332-333. 
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to  be  treated  as  simple  information  without  a  special  deci- 
sion after  careful  inquiry  into  the  deaf-mute^s  capacity. 

The  deaf-mute  who  understands  writing  can  take  the 
oath  and  act  as  a  witness  with  or  without  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  in  the  latter  case  responding  in  writing  to  the 
questions  put  to  him,  and  it  matters  little  if  his  writing 
contain  errors  or  erasures  even  in  the  taking  of  the  oath 
so  long  as  it  appears  that  he  understands  clearly  its  nature.* 

Chapter  IX, — Civil  Responsibility  and  Procedure, 

Every  act  whatever  of  any  person  causing  injury  to 
another  obliges  the  one  owing  to  whom  the  same  has 
occurred  to  make  it  good.  Thus  every  one  is  responsible 
for  the  injury  he  has  caused,  not  only  owing  to  his  own  act, 
but  owing  to  his  negligence  or  his  imprudence. f  But 
illicit  acts  done  by  a  person  in  a  condition  of  mental  aliena- 
tion, or  by  an  infant  not  having  the  use  of  reason,  cannot 
constitute  civil  delicts  or  quasi-delicts  and  engender  no 
civil  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Consequently 
the  question  arises  whether  a  deaf-mute  who  commits  a 
delict  or  quasi-delict  is  responsible,  unless  at  the  time  his 
intelligence  be  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  illicit  act 
committed.  Hence,  the  first  question  considered  by  the 
court  is  generally  whether  the  intelligence  of  the  deaf-mute 
was  sufficiently  developed  when  he  committed  the  tort  for 
him  to  realize  he  was  doing  wrong  and  was  rendering 
himself  liable  therefor.  If  the  court  decides  in  accordance 
with  law  that  it  was,  then  articles  1382  and  1383  of  the 
Civil  Code  should  be  applied;  but  if  the  deaf-nmte  is  found 
to  be  of  insufficiently  developed  intelligence  to  appreciate 
the  probable  consequences  of  his  act,  the  spirit,  if  not  the 

*Boiinefoy:  pp.  187-195. 
•tCivilCode:  arts.  1382, 1383. 
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letter,  of  the  French  law  considers  him  irresponsible.  But 
in  the  event  that  the  deaf-mute  is  not  himself  responsible, 
what  can  be  said  as  to  the  responsibility  of  his  parents  or 
guardians?  Parents  are  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  children 
who  are  minors.  The  deaf-mute  who  in  mental  capacity  is 
assimilated  to  the  position  of  a  minor,  when  that  capacity 
is  insufficiently  developed  to  enable  him  to  understand  the 
nature  of  his  acts,  cannot  be  held  responsible  except  in  the 
way  a  minor  is  Hable.  But  since  article  1384  does  not 
provide  that  parents  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
children  who  are  not  minors,  it  is  thought  this  article  of  the 
Code  cannot  be  applied  in  the  case  of  deaf-mutes  declared 
irresponsible,  even  though  they  live  with  their  parents. 
Still,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  father  knew  the  state  of 
intelligence  of  his  son  and  that  precautions  should  have 
been  taken,  the  damage  caused  may  be  held  as  the  result 
of  his  imprudence  or  neglect.*  Again,  when  the  moral  and 
intellectual  education  of  the  deaf-mute  has  been  neglected  or 
improperly  directed,  the  parents  should  be  held  responsible, 
since  it  is  only  by  special  education  that  the  intelligence 
of  deaf-mutes  can  be  properly  developed.  The  parents 
should  therefore  be  held  responsible  if  they  have  not  done 
what  they  could  to  provide  for  the  deaf-mute's  education. 
The  court,  aided  by  sworn  interpreters,  should  determine 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  lack  of  development  of  the  deaf- 
mute,  and  should  ascertain  whether  the  parents  have  done 
for  him  what  their  financial  circumstances  would  permit. 

The  deaf-mute  of  average  inteUigence  is  not  utterly 
ignorant  of  his  rights  and  duties  as  a  member  of  society 
even  though  he  may  have  received  little  or  no  literate 
education.    He  has,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  a  much 
better  appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  his  acts  than  he 


♦Aubry  and  Rau:  iv,  p.  757,  n.  6,  and  p.  768,  sec.  447;  Laurent: 
XX,  nos.  559  and  562;  Baudry-Lacantinerie:  ii,  n.  1352;  Hue:  viii,  n. 
440;  Demolombe:  viii,  n.  575,  and  xxxi,  n.  572;  Bonnefoy:  pp.  155- 
159. 
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is  often  credited  with,  and  the  tendency  of  the  French 
medical  jurists  to  excuse  his  delicts  on  the  ground  of  insuffi- 
cient mental  development  should  not  be  carried  too  far. 

Chapter  X. — Criminal  Responsibility  and  Procedure, 

In  the  French  Penal  Code  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
deaf-mutes,  but  in  the  Code  d^  Instruction  Criminelle  is  found 
an  article  making  provision  for  the  appointment  of  inter- 
preters to  aid  in  the  examination  of  such  deaf-mutes  as  are 
incapable  of  being  examined  in  writing  when  summoned 
before  the  court  as  accused  or  witnesses.*  Something 
analogous  to  this  provision  is  found  in  the  ordinance  of  1670, 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  curator, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  faithfully  and  well  the  accused 
and  assist  in  his  examination,  communicating  with  him  by 
signs  in  case  he  was  unable  to  write.f  In  1696  a  decree  of 
the  French  Parliament  provided  for  the  nomination  of  an 
interpreter  whenever  it  seemed  necessary, thus  supplement- 
ing the  ordinance  of  1670,  which  had  in  reality  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  curator  nominated  should  be  "  the 
person  most  accustomed  to  converse  with  the  deaf-mute.^'J 

In  modern  French  criminal  law  the  method  of  procedure 
when  a  prisoner  or  a  witness  is  a  deaf-mute  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  sections:  first,  the  procedure  before  all  penal 
jurisdictions  other  than  the  Court  of  Assizes;  secondly,  the 
procedure  before  the  Court  of  Assizes. 

In  the  first  case  no  special  difficulty  presents  itself:  by 
analogy  article  333  is  applied. 

In  the  second  ca.se  the  procedure  is  rather  complicated 
and,  if  the  deaf-mute  does  not  understand  writing,  the 
mission  of  the  interpreter  becomes  a  very  important  one. 


♦Code  d'Instruction  Criminelle:  art.  333. 
tGuyot:  pp.  150-157;  Bonnefoy:  pp.  180-186. 

JGiiyot:  pp.   151-153,  quoting  Dufour,  Jousse,  llegnald,  Portalisi 
and  De  la  Porte. 
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Article  333  provides  that  the  presiding  judge  shall  iiam< 
as  the  interpreter  the  person  most  accustomed  to  converse 
with  the  accused  deaf-mute  if  he  does  not  understanc 
writing.  The  same  course  is  also  followed  with  regard  t( 
a  deaf-mute  witness  unable  to  understand  writing.  Th< 
interpreter  is  required  to  take  the  oath  to  translate  faith 
fully  the  proceedings.  For  the  most  part  the  provisions  o; 
article  332  are  applicable.  In  cases  where  the  deaf-mut< 
understands  writing,  the  clerk  writes  the  questions  and  state 
ments  made  to  the  deaf-mute,  who  in  turn  writes  hii 
responses  and  declarations.  The  clerk  afterwards  causei 
the  deaf-mute  to  read  what  he  has  ^Titten. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  in  the  preliminary  pro 
ceedings  is  the  interrogation  of  the  accused  by  the  presiden 
of  the  assizes,  or  by  the  judge  delegated  by  him.  Thii 
interrogation  is  verified  by  a  procts-verbal  signed  by  thi 
accused,  and  in  case  he  does  not  know  how  to  sigh,  mentioi 
is  made  of  that  fact.  But  the  law  does  not  require  thi 
appointment  of  an  interpreter  at  this  stage,  nor  does  i 
forbid  his  appointment,  so  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  thi 
magistrate.  However,  the  failure  to  appoint  an  interprete 
does  not  nullify  the  proceedings.  Thus,  unless  the  accusec 
call  for  an  interpreter,  one  need  not  necessarily  be  employed 
and  the  silence  of  the  accused  is  taken  as  sufficient  presump 
tion  that  he  has  understood  all  that  has  passed  in  th< 
preliminary  interrogation.* 

It' is  a  well,  recognized  fact  that  an  interpreter  must  b< 
appointed  on  the  appearance  in  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  j 
deaf-mute  not  understanding  writing.  The  provisions  o 
article  333  apply  only  when  the  infirmity  of  deafness  ha 
been  duly  shown.  No  interpreter  should  be  employe( 
unless  the  degree  of  deafness  is  such  as  to  render  it  impos 

♦Bonnefoy  states  that  he  has  found  no  case  wherein  a  deaf-mut 
was  not  provided  with  an  interpreter  at  the  preliminary  hearing,  bu 
he  cites  an  analogous  decision  regarding  a  foreigner  unable  to  understan 
French. 
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sible,  or  at  least  impracticable,  to  proceed  orally  with  the 
case.  Thus,  if  by  raising  the  voice  aural  communication 
can  be  had  with  the  witness  or  the  accused  at  short  range, 
the  judge  can  order  that  the  questions  put  to  the  accused  as 
well  as  the  declarations  of  the  witnesses  be  repeated  to  him 
by  a  gendarme  stationed  near  him.  A  deaf-mute  can  also 
render  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter  unnecessary  when 
he  is  able  to  make  every  one  understand  him,  but  this 
precedent  should  not  be  followed  too  closely,  and  for  reasons 
already  indicated  it  is  much  safer  to  have  present  an 
experienced  interpreter. 

The  law  distinguishes  very  clearly  between  the  deaf- 
mute  who  understands  writing  and  the  one  who  does  not. 
The  services  of  an  interpreter  are  not  regarded  as  necessary 
in  the  former  case,  but  in  practice,  writing  may  be  employed 
and  an  interpreter  be  made  use  of  simultaneously  to  advan- 
tage. The  interpreter  can  easily  keep  the  deaf-mute  in- 
formed as  to  the  progress  of  the  trial  and,  even  in  that  part  of 
the  examination  made  in  writing,  the  interpreter  can  often 
be  of  valuable  assistance  if  the  deaf-mute's  command  of 
written  language  is  defective.  The  duties  of  the  interpre- 
ter for  deaf-mutes  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  interpreter 
for  persons  unable  to  understand  French,  and  though  such 
duties  are  not  fully  indicated  in  the  Code  they  are  clearly 
shown  by  the  practice  of  the  French  courts. 

As  to  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the  deaf  in  France  it 
seems  to  be  settled  that  deaf-mutism  is  not  of  itself  an 
excuse  even  for  the  pleading  of  extenuating  circumstances 
as  to  the  degree  of  liability  of  the  accused.  Still,  when  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  mental  condition  of  the  deaf-mute 
accused  of  crime  is  such  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
appreciate  the  nature  and  consequences  of  his  act,  not 
only  mitigation  of  the  penalty  but  even  excuse  from  imput- 
ability  may  result,  for  the  question  to  be  decided  in  every 
case  is  not  whether  the  accused  committed  the  wrongful 
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act  but  whether  he  is  culpable.*  A  deaf-mute  who  pos- 
sesses the  judgment  necessary  to  know  his  guilt  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  crime  ought  to  be  held  accoimt- 
able;  in  general  he  should  be  held  liable  unless  some  mental 
weakness  or  disorder  can  be  proved  upon  expert  examina- 
tion.! 

In  concluding  this  study  of  the  status  of  the  deaf  in 
France,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  as  early  as  1826  attempts 
were  begun  to  reform  certain  laws  affecting  the  deaf,  par- 
licularly  illiterate  deaf-mutes,  unfavorably.  Ferdinand 
Berthier  labored  for  thirty  years  trying  to  secure  reforms 
that  would  permit  the  deaf  to  make  testaments  by  au- 
thentic act,  and  to  obtain  for  the  sign  language  such  re- 
cognition as  would  make  it  a  legal  means  for  conveying 
such  express  and  formal  terms  as  the  lawrequired  on  pain  of 

♦Code  Penal,  art.  67;  Bonnefoy:  pp.  2ia-225. 

tThe  views  of  Dr.  Bonnafont  that  deaf-mutes  are  not  responsible, 
as  their  mental  condition  renders  them  unfit  for  education  and  instruc- 
tion; that  by  these  very  trifling  results  are  effected,  and  abstract  ideas 
cannot  be  taught  them  at  all;  and  that  congenital  deaf-mutes  are  on  a 
par  with  idiots,  have  been  shown  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  even  the  uninstructed  deaf-mute  has 
very  good  ideas  regarding  the  rights  of  property  and  what  he  is  permitted 
and  what  he  is  forbidden  to  do;  instructed  deaf-mutes  are  even  better 
able  to  decide  between  right  and  wrong;  however,  a  deaf-mute  with 
little  education  and  perhaps  less  than  the  average  capacity  deserves 
greater  leniency  than  a  person  ]X)ssessed  of  all  his  faculties. 

The  i>eculiarly  regrettable  fact  in  connection  with  the  tendency 
of  the  French  courts  to  mitigate  the  punishment  of  poorly  educated 
deaf-mute  law  breakers,  is  that  public  opinion  as  to  the  capacity  and 
capability  of  the  deaf  generally  is  unfavorablly  affected  thereby,  and  it 
results  in  an  unjust  prejudice  against  a  class  of  persons  who  little  merit 
such  a  feeling.  The  deaf-mute  proper  can  and  should  be  educated; 
when  educated,  he  is  and  should  l>e  held  responsible  for  his  acts.  Only 
in  exceptional  cases  are  deaf  persons  incapable  of  being  educated,  and 
then  not  because  of  deafness  but  on  account  of  mental  incapacity  due 
generally  to  other  causes.  In  such  cases  they  should  be  looked  upon 
not  as  deaf-mutes  but  as  persons  of  feeble  intellect,  and  should  be  given 
the  care  and  treatment  accorded  those  of  feeble  mind. 
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nullity  for  the  validity  of  certain  acts  *  Though  the  ef- 
forts of  Berthier,  Puybonnieux,  Blanchet,  and  a  host  of  others 
interested  in  the  deaf  and  their  welfare  did  not  effect 
changes  in  the  written  codes,  they  have  not  been  without 
good  influence  upon  the  courts,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
changes  recommended  by  Bonnefoy  would  in  many  in- 
stances simply  mean  the  codification  of  what  has  already 
become  law  in  France  by  the  practice  of  the  courts.f 

ALBERT  C.  GAW, 
Assistant  Professor  in  GaUaudei  College, 

Washington,  />,  C. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS  OF  THE  DEAF  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1900. J— V. 

Deaf  Relatives  and  Heredity  of  Deafness. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
the  deaf  who  had  deaf  relatives  Dr.  Bell  makes  the  following 
just  remarks  on  heredity  as  a  cause  of  deafness: 

'*W^ere  only  one  member  of  a  familyS  is  deaf,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  any  inherited  predisposition  toward 
deafness  in  the  individual  considered;  sporadic  deafness 
may  be  purely  adventitious  and  accidental.  But  where  two 
or  more  members  of  the  same  family  are  deaf,  it  is  a  little 
less  likely  that  the  deafness  is  accidental.  It  is  more 
probable  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  heredity  has 
played  a  part  in  the  production  of  the  deafness;  in  which 


♦Berthier:  "Le  Code  Napoleon,  etc.,  pp.  47-104. 

tPuybonnieux:  J.' Impartial,  1856,  "  De  la  Capacity  Legale  des  Sourds- 
Mets,"pp.'4(>-49;  321-330,  353-358;  Blanchet:  i\,  passim;  Bonnefoy: 
pp.  223—372. 

JConfinued  from  the  Annals,  for  March,  1907,   page  167. 

§Dr.  Bell  here  uses  the  word  "family"  in  a  broad  sense,  including 
ancestors,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  other  blood  relatives,  as  well  as 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters. 


•  of  the  dfl^H 
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case  we  should  look  up  to  the  coinnion  ancestor  o 
persons  for  the  initiating  cause. 

"  Where  a  tendency  toward  ear  trouble  exists  in  a  family, 
it  may  lie  dormant  and  unsuspected  until  some  serious 
illness  attacks  a  member  of  the  family,  when  the  weak  spot 
is  revealed  and  deafness  is  produced.  We  are  not  all  built 
like  that  wonderful  one-horse  shay  that  was  so  perfectly 
made  in  all  its  parts  that  when  at  last  it  broke  down  it 
crumbled  into  dust.  When  an  accident  occurs,  it  is  the 
weak  part  that  gives  way,  and  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
attribute  the  damage  to  the  accident  alone  and  ignore  the 
weakness  of  the  part;  both  undoubtedly  are  contributing 
causes. 

"In  the  case,  then,  of  a  deaf  person  who  has  deaf  rela- 
tives the  assigned  cause  of  deafness  may  not  be  the  only 
cause  involved,  or  indeed  the  true  cause  at  all.  It  may  be 
the  cause  simply  in  the  same  sense  that  the  pulUng  of  a 
trigger  is  the  cause  of  the  expiUsion  of  a  bullet  from  a  rifle, 
or  a  spark  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of  a  gunpowder  maga- 
zine; hereditary  influences  may  be  involved." 

Concerning  the  37,426  persons  properly  returned  as  deaf 
by  the  census  enumerators  the  question  whether  there 
were  deaf  relatives  or  not  was  answered  in  34,780  ca.'»e8. 
Of  these  13,037,  or  37.5  per  cent., had  deaf  relatives.     The 
deaf  relatives  reported,  however,  were    of   four   classes; 
fJt  brothers,  .'sisters,  and  nnccstoi's,  all  of  whom  wen-    re- 
lated by  blooil  to  the  deaf  person  retunietl  in  the  census; 
(2)  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  other  rclalives,  a   majority 
of  whoni  probably  were  related  by  blood,  but  a  part — 
We  know   not   what    proportion — were  probably    related 
only    by    marriage;  (3)    children,  concerning  whom   we 
do    not  know    whether    the    tendency    to  deafness  was 
inherited  through  the  deaf  person  returned  in  the  census  or 
through  that  person's  partner  in  marriage;  and  (4)  hus- 
bands    :ii"l    wives,  comparatively  few  of   whom  probably 
II..-*.  a-  rc'liit'-'d  by  blood.  ^ 
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TTieoiJy  classof  caaea,  then,  in  which  we  can  be  sure  that 
heredity  ia  strongly  indicated  as  a  cause  of  deafness  in  the 
person  returned  in  the  census  is  that  in  which  tlie  deaf 
relatives  were  brothers,  sisters,  or  ancestors.  Of  such  there 
were  8,171,  or  23.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaf  cimcerning 
whom  the  question  relating  to  deaf  relatives  was  aiiswereil. 
If  we  add  to  these  the  persons  having  deaf  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  or  other  relatives  (not  including  husbands,  wives,  or 
children),  a  majority  of  whom,  as  above  stated,  were  prob- 
ably related  by  blood,  we  have  10,003,  or  28. 8  per  cent.,  as 
an  approximately  correct  statement  of  the  number  and 
proportion  of  the  deaf  whose  deafness  was  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  hereditary  influence. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  number  of  the  deaf  eoucem- 
ing  whom  the  question  whether  they  had  deaf  relatives  was 
answered,  and  the  number  and  proportion  of  them  having 
deaf  brothers,  sisters,  or  ancestors,  in  connection  with  each 
of  the  assigned  causes  of  deafness : 


Cause  of  deafneaa. 


External  ear 

Impacted 

Foreign  bodice  in  ear. 

Other  cauaea  affecting  external 

Middle  ear 

Inflammatjon  and  absceas  (sup- 
purative)  

Scarlet  fever 

Diaease  of  ear 

Meaalea 

lufluenza 

Other    causes     producing 
suppuration 


Number.      Percentage. 


Iti.S 

13.8 

19.6 

22.5 
17.7 


i 
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Cause  of  deafness. 


Catarrhal    affections  (nonsuppu- 
rative)   

Catarrh 

Colds 

Other  catarrhal  affections . . 
Other  causes  affecting  middle 
ear 

Internal  ear 

Labyrinth  affected 

Ulalarial  fever  and  quinine. .  . 

Other  causes  affecting  laby- 
rinth   

Nerve  affected 

Meningitis 

Brain  lever 

Typhoid  fever 

Other  causes  affecting  nerve. . 
Brain  center  for  hearing  affected 
Other  causes  affecting  internal 

ear 

Unclassified 

Congenital 

Old  age 

Military  service 

Falls  and  blows 

Sickness 

Fever 

Hereditary 

Other  causes  unclassified 

Unknown    

Total 


Number 
of 

deaf 
persons. 


2,693 

1,288 

543 

862 

1 

7,410 

628 
421 

207 
6,656 
3,479 
1,673 
.    873 

631 
89 

37 

15  ,713 


Had  deaf  brothers, 
sisters,  or  ancestors. 


Number. 


11 

,693 

63 

348 

991 

923 

718 

U8 

859 

1 

,690 

34 

,780 

698 
386 
115 
197 


5,358 

4,693 

4 

69 

150 

117 

79 

112 

134 

458 


8,171 


Percentage. 


25.9 
29.1 
21.2 
22.9 


584 

7.9 

84 

13.4 

57 

13.5 

27 

13.0 

492 

7.4 

202 

5.8 

117 

7.0 

104 

11.9 

69 

10.6 

3 

3.4 

13.5 

34.1 

40.1 
6.3 
19.8 
15.1 
12.7 
11.0 
94.9 
15.6 
27.1 


23.5 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that  heredity  is  a  much 
larger  factor  in  causing  deafness  among  the  congenitally 
deaf  than  among  the  deaf  in  general.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  congenitally  deaf  concerning  whom  the  question  was 
answered  (40.1  per  cent.)  had  deaf  brothers,  sisters,  or 
ancestors.     If  we    add   to    these    the  congenitally  deaf 
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having  deaf  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  or  other  relatives  (not 

including  children,  husbands,  or  wives)  the  proportion  of 

this  class  who  may  be  regarded  as  owing  their  deafness  in 

part  at  least  to  hereditary  influence  is  46.2  per  cent. 

Another  class  of  the  deaf   in  causing  whose  deafness 

heredity  seems  to  have  played  an  important  part  consists 

of  those  whose  loss  of  hearing  was  ascribed  to  catarrhal 

affections.     Of  these,  25.9  per  cent,  had  deaf  brothers, 

sisters,  or  ancestors.     The  influence  of  heredity  in  catarrhal 

affections  is  still  more  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  who  could  hear  loud  conversation,  most  of  whom  had 

their  hearing  impaired  in  adult  life.    Of  13,178  persons  of 

this  class  whose  impairment  of  hearing  was  ascribed  to 

catarrhal  affections,  4,655,  or  35.3  per  cent.,  had  deaf 

brothers,  sisters,  or  ancestors. 

The  influence  of  heredity  seems  to  be  least  among  the 
class  whose  deafness  was  caused  by  affections  of  the  inter- 
nal ear,  including  such  important  diseases  as  meningitis, 
brain  fever,  and  typhoid  fever,  only  7 . 4  per  cent,  of  whom 
had  deaf  brothers,  sisters,  or  ancestors.  In  the  meningitis 
cases  the  proportion  is  only  5.8  per  cent. 

In  the  cases  where  the  disease  causing  deafness  was  of 
a  contagious  or  epidemic  character,  as  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
and  typhoid  fever,  the  influence  of  heredity  may  perhaps 
have  been  less  than  appears  from  the  above  table.  The 
person  returned  may  have  had  no  deaf  ancestors,  but  only 
deaf  brothers  or  sisters;  the  deafness  of  the  brothers  or 
sisters  may  have  occurred  from  the  same  disease  and  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  person  returned;  it  may  have 
been  purely  adventitious,  and  due  to  the  lack  of  skilful 
medical  treatment  rather  than  to  any  inherited  tendency. 

Concerning  the  large  number  and  proportion  of  the  deaf 
who  had  deaf  relatives  and  were  also  the  children  of  cousins, 
thus  probably  inheriting  the  family  tendency  to  deafness 
in  an  intensified  degree,  see  the  March  number  of  the 
AnnalSy  pages  165  and  166. 
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The  number  of  the  deaf  reported  in  the  census  as  having 
deaf  children  was  246.  Of  these  190  were  returned  as 
married,  and  the  remaining  56  as  single,  widowed,  or 
divorced.  The  proportion  of  the  deaf  having  deaf  children 
who  had  also  deaf  brothers,  sisters,  ancestors,  cousins, 
imcles,  aunts,  or  other  relatives  (not  including  husbands  or 
wives)  is  51.6  per  cent.  This  percentage  is  much  larger 
than  the  proportion  of  all  the  deaf  who  had  deaf  relatives  of 
these  classes  (28.8  per  cent.)  and  larger  even  than  the 
proportion  of  the  congenitally  deaf  who  had  such  relatives 
(46 . 2  per  cent.).  It  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed 
in  1883  by  Dr.  Bell*  and  corroborated  by  the  statistics 
gathered  later  by  the  writer ;t  viz.,  that  "a  hereditary 
tendency  towards  deafness,  as  indicated  by  the  possession 
of  deaf  relatives,  is  a  most  important  element  in  determining 
the  production  of  deaf  offspring ''and  that  'Mt  may  even  be 
a  more  important  element  than  the  mere  fact  of  congenital 
deafness  in  one  or  both  of  the  parents." 

Marriages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of 
the  deaf  of  each  sex  reported  in  the  census  as  single, 
married,  widowed,  and  divorced : 


Number. 

Percentage. 

Marital  Condition. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Sinsle 

14  ,707 

4,556 

788 

11,886 

3,775 

1,407 

53 

87 

72.7 
22.5 
03.9 
00.3 
00.6 

69  1 

Married 

21  9 

Widowed 

08  2 

Divorced 

51 
116 

00  3 

Unknown 

00.5 

20 ,218 

17  ,208 

100.0 

100.0 

♦"Memoir  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the  Human  Race," 
Reprint,  Washington,  1884,  p.  25. 

t**  Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America,"  Washington,  1898,  p.  100. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  proportion  of  widows  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  widowers. 

The  followmg  table  shows  the  number  and  proportion 
of  the  married  deaf  reported  in  the  census  as  married  to 
deaf  partners,  to  hearing  partners,  and  to  partners  not 
stated  whether  deaf  or  hearing: 


Deaf  married  persons. 


Married  to  deaf  partners 

Married  to  hearing  partners 

Married  to  partners  not  stated  whether 
deaf  or  hearing 

Total 


It  is  a  great  surprise  to  find  the  proportion  reported  as 
married  to  deaf  partners  so  small  and  the  proportion 
married  to  hearing  partners  so  large.  We  are  compelled 
to  question  the  correctness  of  the  returns.  Compare  the 
above  table  with  the  following  from  "Marriages  of  the 
Deaf  in  America:" 


Deaf  married  persons. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Married  to  deaf  partners 

6,185 
892 

200 

85.0 

Married  to  hearinfir  partners 

12  2 

Married    to    partners  unknown   whether 
deaf  or  hearing 

02.8 

Total 

7,277 

100.0 

As  was  stated  in  that  work,  the  actual  proportion  of  the 
deaf  married  to  deaf  partners  was  probably  less,  and  the 
proportion  married  to  hearing  partners  larger  than  appeared, 
for  the  reason  that  marriages  with  hearing  partners  were 
probably  less  fully  reported  than  those  with  deaf  partners. 
But  making  due  allowance  for  that  circumstance,  we  have 
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ithers  wh^^ 


alwav's  bt'lieveil  (and  so  lias  Dr.  Bell*  and  all  others  t 
ha%t  investigated  the  subject)  that  the  number  of  the  deaf 
ill  AnnTicii  who  married  deaf  partners  was  much  larger 
than  the  number  who  marrietl  hearing  partners.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ct'uaus  returns  of  1900,  however,  nearly  as  inany 
draf  jvRiODs  were  married  to  hearing  partners  as  to  deaf 
jiartners. 

The  number  ami  proportion  of  the  persons  able  to  hear 
loth!  con\'ersation  who  were  married  to  deaf  partners  were 
%-rry  much  less  than  of  those  married  to  hearing  partners. 
Tias  is  what  we  should  have  expected,  for  most  of  these 
persons  did  not  have  tlieir  hearing  affected  until  after  reach- 
ing adult  tife.and  fewof  ihem  ever  came  into  contact  with 
deaf  people.     Tiie  following  table  shows  the  returns  of  this 


Xnmber. 

ll>rmd  to  bMring  putD^s 

dM(or)Mril«... 

1.563 

03.3 
00.9 

TotJ     -.       

2S.S7S 

100.0 

TSp  census  report  does  not  pve  the  Dumber  of  marriages 
of  the  (leaf,  nor  the  number  of  marriages  ne»ilting  in  deaf 
offspring,  Dor  the  numbef  of  ctiUltm.  either  deaf  or  hearing, 
bunt  inta  mairages  of  the  deaf.  It  gi^'es  tbe  number  of 
deal  persoaa  returned  as  married  and  the  number  of  them 
retumcil  as  haxing  deaf  cfaUdren.  Tbe  following  table 
«feo«r«  ibi*  *\''eral  classes  of  mama^  to  which  tbesie  persons 
beloo^l.  tbe  number  of  pemxts  in  each  clai^  of  «4]om  it  is 
stated  whether  they  had  tleaf  affs{»ing  or  ikot.  and  the 

I:  and  proportioo  of  those  who  were  reported  as 
dmC  ofisprbK: 
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Classes  of  marriage. 


Deaf  married  persons 

Deaf  persons  married  to  deaf  part- 
ners  

Deaf  persons  married  to  hearing 
partners 

Congenitally  deaf  married  persons 

Congenitally  deaf  persons  married 
to  deaf  partners 

Ck)ngenitally  deaf  persons  married 
toliearing  partners 


Number 

of 
persons. 


8,022 

4,116 

3,906 
1,561 

1,110 

451 


Had  deaf  offspring. 


Number. 


190 

137 

53 
89 

75 

14 


Percentage. 

2.4 

3.3 

1.4 
5.7 

6.8 

3.1 


For  comparison  with  the  above  we  give  the  following 
table  of  corresponding  classes  of  marriage  compiled  from 
tables  in  ''Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America:"* 


Classes  of  marriage. 


Deaf  married  persons 

Deaf  persons  married  to  deaf  part- 
ners  

Deaf  persons  married  to  hearing 
partners 

Congenitally  deaf  married  persons 

Congenitally  deaf  persons  married 
to  deaf  partners 

Congenitally  deaf  persons  married 
to  hearing  partners 


Number! 

of 
persons 


5,455 

4,754 

599 
1,812 

1,604 

191 


Had  deaf  offspring. 


Number. 


300 

220 

75 
194 

166 

28 


Percentage. 

5.5 

4.6 

12.1 
10.7 

10.3 

14.7 


♦In  this  table  the  number  of  married  persons  is  calculated  from  t  he 
number  of  marriages  tabulated  on  the  assumption  that  each  person  was 
married  only  once.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  them  were  married 
more  than  once.  We  cannot  now  readily  determine  the  actual  number 
of  married  persons  included  in  the  tables,  for  the  tables  record  only  the 
marriages  of  which  the  results  were  known  and  do  not  show  the  number 
of  persons  but  the  number  of  marriages  and  their  results. 
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The  bad  habits  in  memorizing  to  be  considered  ar**: 
first,  memorizing  any  given  matter  without  inquiring  into 
its  meaning;  second,  memorizing  in  a  desultory  way  with- 
out concentration  of  the  mind;  third,  memorizing  without 
a  purpose.  The  effects  of  these  habits  are  most  disastrous 
and  when  once  formed  they  are  well  nigh  impossible  to 
break. 

The  effect  of  memorizing  language  that  is  not  understood 
is  a  brain  filled  with  meaningless  words  and  phrases  that 
will  be  used  in  the  wrong  place  as  often  as  a  poll-parrot 
uses  its  words  out  of  place;  for  the  parrot  and  the  pupil 
have  had  the  same  faculty  developed.  The  natural  in- 
stinct of  a  normal  child  is  to  inquire  into  things.  He  is  by 
nature  a  student.  But  after  a  short  course  of  memorizing 
or  studying.matter  that  is  too  far  beyond  his  comprehension, 
or  too  uninteresting  for  him  to  take  the  trouble  to  ask  the 
meanmg,  he  loses  his  educational  faculty.  When  he  has 
lost  this  inquiring  spirit,  his  mind  is  far  on  the  road  to 
ruin.  Its  individuality  is  gone  and  it  becomes  a  machine 
that  grinds  rubbish  into  itself.  As  the  late  Mr.  W.  G. 
Jenkins  said,  '^ITie  power  to  retain,  without  any  knowledge 
of  what  is  thus  retained,  is  not  properly  memory.  It  is 
true  that  in  popular  language  this  act  is  sometimes  called 
memory,  but  it  is  no  more  memory  than  a  speech  out  of  a 
phonograph  is.''  Another  has  said,  that  "a  memory  that 
receives  impressions  like  wax  and  retains  thera  like  marble 
is  worse  than  useless,  if  not  animated  by  a  soul  of  intelli- 
gence." 

The  bad  habit  of  memorizing  without  concentration  of 
thought  produces  a  stupid,  sluggish  brain.  The  formation 
of  desultory  habits  of  study  prevents  the  development  of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Memorizing  without  a  purpose  produces  an  irretentive 
brain. 

Good  results  from  memorizing  are  obtained  when  the 
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memory  is  supported  by  understanding  and  interest, 
when  the  mind  is  concentrated,  and  when  there  is  a  fixed 
purpose. 

To  acquire  the  habit  of  seeking  the  thought,  then  memor- 
izmg  the  language  that  expresses  it,  requires  more  effort 
than  to  memorize  the  words  only,  for  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  involved.  But  if  at  the  outset  the  pleasure 
of  memorizing  expressed  thoughts  be  felt,  the  good  habit 
will  be  already  formed  and  there  will  be  no  satisfaction 
found  in  using  the  mind  in  the  parrot-like  way.  If  we 
would  have  a  pupil  keep  in  mind  the  thought  when  he  is 
memorizing  the  language,  it  should  be  the  description  of 
something  he  has  seen  done  or  has  done  himself,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  thoughts;  or  if  it  be  a  story  there  must 
be  m  it  something  of  interest  to  him.  For  who  of  us  will 
even  read  a  story  that  is  not  either  exciting  or  teeming 
with  interest  of  some  kind?  If  we  follow  some  difficult 
course  of  study  it  is  because  there  is  something  of  interest 
in  it  for  us.  Then  why  should  we  give  dry  bones  to  our 
pupils?  They  must  work  with  their  brains  and  we  must 
teach  them  how,  but  we  should  remember  that  one  does 
best  that  which  he  finds. most  pleasure  in  doing.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  give  a  memory  lesson  on  something  the 
children  like  to  think  about,  if  we  but  bring  ourselves 
down  to  their  level  and  look  at  things  from  their  point  of 
view.  If  a  child's  natural  inquisitive  spirit  be  developed 
along  with  his  memory,  the  result  will  be  a  mind  well 
stored  with  language,  of  which  he  is  able  to  make  use. 

The  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  dream  over  his  lessons. 
However,  we  cannot  expect  him  to  know  how  to  concen- 
trate his  mind  unless  he  has  been  trained  to  do  it.  The 
power  of  concentration  is  not  a  natural  gift.  It  must  be 
cultivated,  or  rather  developed;  for  it  can  be  developed, 
quite  as  easily  as  the  muscles,  by  simple  exercises.  The 
development  of  this  power  during  the  first  two  years  in 
school  stands  second  to  nothing  in  importance. 
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The  child  should  know  that  there  is  a  reason  for  memor- 
izing language  and  that  that  reason  is  to  make  the  lan- 
guage his  own,  to  fix  the  form  in  his  mind,  so  he  will  have 
the  power  to  express  his  own  thoughts.  When  he  does  use 
correctly  the  new  expressions  and  constructions  in  his 
original  work  he  has  proved  that  he  understands  and  knows 
them.  The  power  to  express  his  thoughts  is  then  his  for 
all  time.  To  know  a  thing  and  know  that  you  know  it 
gives  self-confidenc«  that  stimulates  and  leads  on  to  greater 
attainments. 

The  question  with  teachers  of  the  deaf  is  not  what  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  memorizing  lessons  in  the  higher 
grades,  but  what  results  are  obtained  by  memorizing  the 
language  lessons  in  the  lower  grades. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  greatest  teachers  of  all  times  that 
a  new  language  nmst  be  acquired  by  memorizing. 

Memorizing,  however,  should  not  be  considered  all-suffi- 
cient. Memorized  forms  should  at  once  be  applied  and  con- 
tinuously used  by  the  pupils  in  expressing  their  thoughts. 

MARY  EUGENIA  THORNTON. 
Teacher  in  the  lA)uisiana  Institute, 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


TEACHING  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

We  all  know  how  well-informed  average  common -school 
pupils  are,  and  what  accurate  knowledge  many  of  them 
have  in  regard  to  the  daily  happenings  of  the  world.  Our 
deaf  pupils  do  not  compare  favorably  with  hearing  children 
in  this  respect,  and  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  Hearing 
children  have  the  b(»nefit  of  discussions  of  events  at  home, 
on  street  cars,  and  in  every  place  where  they  are  in  company 
with  older  people;  they  absorb,  as  it  were,  many  of  the 
important  events  of  the  world.  They  have  access  to  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  in  their  own  homes  and  in  the  homes 
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<rf  their  friends,  and  are  not  narrowed  down  to  a  system  of 
regular  school  life  such  as  we  must  impose  upon  our  children. 
Their  ideas  broailen,  their  grasp  of  events  makes  them  a 
part  of  the  busy  world,  makes  them  know  its  advances  as 
well  as  its  temptations.  They  realize  very  early  in  life  that 
the  world  is  a  large  place,  and  that  their  town,  county,  and 
state  is  but  a  <.lrop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  coimtless 
miIliou:<i  who  Uve  on  its  surface.  This  knowledge  of  events, 
of  uien»  of  aiivances  in  religion,  science  and  education, 
bruadeus  their  intellect,  makes  them  entertaining  to  older 
people,  and  gives  them  a  certain  confidence  and  repose  of 
mauaer  which  deaf  children  often  lack.  We  who  teach 
the  deaf  have  one  great  object  before  us,  and  that  is  to 
make  oxxt  U>ys  ami  girls  as  near  like  hearing  children  as  we 
can,  ami  we  beci>me  so  attached  to  them  that  we  resent  any 
5UAgg^n:^tiou  that  the  deaf  and  hearing  are  in  the  least  bit  dif- 
tm^t,  but  res^Jutely  stick  to  our  belief  that  our  pupils  are 
jUisl  ac;  Uitellig^^ut,  and  very  nmch  more  lovable  than  any 
iKv^rit^  chiKlreu.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  there  is  a 
vlxtfotvawv  5iimj>iY  because  one  can  hear  and  the  other  can- 
Uk4,  ami  it  tvhvK>ves  us  constantly  to  lessen  the  difference, 
^kI  k^  HUikv^  <.>ur  U>Ys  and  girls  as  nearly  equal  as  possible 
^u  i^^Mut  iufv>r«iation  to  their  hearing  friends..  How  can 
wo  \k^  U,  v^\  t*ather.  what  would  be  one  step  towards  it? 

I1v\^  ^vx^chi.t^c  v>i:  current  events  is  a  great  help  to  any  class 
vNl  vk\^t  ^^^»its  wKv.*  have  n^ached  an  age  where  it  can  be  in- 
l^wix^wl  Ut  t5^ct.  ourrt^nt  events  are  present  history,  and 
xW  o\\^  \-  nU>  ^^IV^  ^NHU  U^  incorporated  into  a  history  recita- 
^KN^t  ^t  U  v?i  ^H^l  (Hvsjahle  to  sjH^nd  some  time  on  it  alone.  Try 
Ou>  IkW^^.uv*  ^"^  vnuwut  eventvs  every  day  for  a  year  at  least, 
x^^UnI  5«^v  >k^x\  uuioh  il  i«4|m>Yes  your  class  and  how  it  broad- 
v^ux  Ou^^'  vu^w  \^(  (he  w\^rKl  and  its  people.  It  gives  them 
ivUs^x  vxf  \aU^\<s  x^f  distanin^fi*,  of  people  and  customs,  and 
uu^k^w  thou\  fHUuH^r  with  ihe  leading  men  of  the  world  and 
I  he  u\\VM(  iu\|>^u^UHi\l  pri>Wonis  they  are  striving  to  solve. 
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Our  school  day  is  so  divided  into  periods  for  work  and 
play  that  little  time  remains  for  newspaper  reading,  and  it 
devolves  upon  the  teacher  to  include  this  in  his  daily  out- 
line of  work.  It  is  best  to  write  the  events  on  the  black- 
board before  school,  reserving  a  certain  place  for  the  news 
and  using  this  space  every  day  for  it  alone.  The  news 
should  be  selected  with  an  eye  to  general  interest  and  should 
be  wide  in  range.  Often  it  is  good  to  include  some  impor- 
tant local  news,  such  as  the  birthday  of  the  superintendent, 
our  first  snow,  our  football  defeats  and  victories,  and  so  on, 
always  making  it  so  abbreviated  and  attractive  that  the 
pupil  will  wish  to  know  the  details  and  will  be  led  to  read 
when  he  has  an  opportunity,  or  will  be  all  attention  when 
you  find  time  to  explain  more  fully. 

In  my  schoolroom,  the  daily  paper  is  on  my  desk  and  when 
one  of  my  pupils  in  a  written  recitation  has  finished  before 
the  remainder  of  the  class,  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  to  my  desk 
and  read  if  he  has  the  desire  to  do  so,  and  I  find  that  nearly 
every  time  the  pupil  is  eager  to  take  advantage  of  this 
privilege.  Some  teachers  may  not  agree  with  me  here,  but 
the  results  obtained  from  the  plan  have  been  such  that  I 
have  been  delighted  to  continue  it.  My  pupils  have  never 
abused  the  privilege  and  it  has  made  them  eager  to  know 
what  is  happening  among  their  fellow  men. 

In  current  events,  do  not  prune  too  carefully,  but  let  a 
little  of  the  dark  side  of  human  life  go  in  as  it  is  in  the  world 
and  as  they  will  learn  it  sooner  or  later.  We  can  walk  in  the 
narrow  path  even  if  we  know  there  is  a  broad  one  which 
many  travel. 

After  writing  the  news  on  the  board,  the  first  thing  when 
the  pupils  come  in  let  them  copy  it  in  note-books;  this  will 
not  occupy  more  than  ten  minutes  and  is  a  good  way  to  tide 
over  the  interruptions  of  excuses,  supervisors,  etc.,  which 
occur  when  we  first  enter  the  schoolroom. 
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It  is  best  to  allow  the  news  to  remain  on  the  board  all  the 
morning,  as  every  pupil  will  read  it  probably  several  times, 
and  along  toward  noon,  when  the  hardest  part  of  the  work 
is  over  and  you  have  a  breathing  spell,  take  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  and  explain  each  item.  Your  class  will  be  all  atten- 
tion, the  interest  keen,  and  the  time  well  spent.  You  can 
ask  questions  about  places  and  countries  which  are  men- 
tioned and  let  the  pupils  do  some  of  the  talking. 

This  entails  some  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  one 
must  be  ready  to  tell  more  about  each  item  than  the  simple 
outline  on  the  board;  and  then  to  select  the  news,  to  word  it 
simply  and  to  the  point,  requires  that  the  work  be  done 
before  school  hours  if  it  be  done  well. 

While  the  events  remain  on  the  board  they  may  be  used 
often  in  grammar  and  language  work,  sometimes  selecting 
the  transitive  or  intransitive  verbs  or  the  adjectives,  classify- 
ing the  parts  of  speech  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  items,  and 
then  fifteen  or  twenty  words  may  be  chosen  and  the  pupils  may 
incorporate  them  in  original  sentences;  in  this  way  new 
words  may  be  taught  in  their  every-day  application.  The 
uses  to  which  these  events  can  be  put  is  limited  only  by  the 
originality  of  the  teacher.  Note-books  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended on  the  whole,  but  note-books  of  current  events  are 
really  a  diary  of  the  world's  happenings  and  will  be  valued 
at  some  future  day. 

Current  events  do  much  toward  giving  our  pupils  the 
same  outlook  upon  the  world  that  hearing  children  have,  and 
putting  them  in  closer  and  warmer  sympathy  with  all  people. 
We  owe  it  to  our  pupils  to  give  them  a  little  more  than 
lessons  and  a  little  more  than  religious  training,  and  right 
next  come  the  daily  happenings  of  this  great  world.  Any 
thing  may  be  overdone,  but  current  events  in  the  hands  of  a 
wise  teacher  rank  alongside  of  lessons  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  and  should  be  included  in  our  daily  programme 
of  work. 
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Elach  teacher  may  have  his  idea  as  to  how  events  should 
be  presented  to  the  class,  but  after  several  trials  of  "  other 
people's"  methods  I  evolved  the  one  I  have  given,  and  have 
used  it  with  much  success  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

CLYDE  CARTER. 
Instmeior  in  the  ArkanrnM  School, 
LiiUe  Rock,  Arkanms. 


DESIRE  AND  REALITY .♦ 

I.  Aphorisms. 

The  tragic  fate  that  pursues  every  human  de\dce  also 
accompanies  the  instruction  of  theVleaf.  In  striving  to  give 
the  deaf  child  the  most  precious  gift  of  speech,  we  often 
develop  in  him  great  aversion  to  it  by  our  excessive  efiForts 
in  teaching  articulation  and  by  our  insistence  upon  making 
his  speech  sound  human.  This  aversion  checks  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  and  laj-s  the  foundation  for  faults  of 
character. 


The  development  of  the  senses  remaining  to  the  ileaf- 

mute  is  impossible  without  acti\'ity.    The  highest  d^ree  of 

development  is  acquired  only  by  practice.     Fate,  however, 

is  also  associated  with  it.    The  more  the  eve  of  the  deaf- 

mute  is  trained  and  educated  by  lip-reading,  the  greater  the 

cianger  of  impaired  eyesight  in  later  life.    The  best  teacher 

is  the  one  who  takes  nature  for  his  guide.    Active  life  alone 

stimulates  warmth  and  inspiration.    The  school-room,  with 

^11  its  pictures  and  models,  is  a  toy-shop  to  the  child.     He 

^Mrho  drinks  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  world  of  nature  will  have 


♦Transla led  from  BlaUtr  fiirTaubttummenbildung,  vol.xix,  no.  8.  by 
T*AUL  LANGE.M..\..Iastnictor  in  the  Wisconsin  School,  I>ela van,  Wis- 
consin. 
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his  pupils /not  at  his  feet,  but  in  his  heart.    The  head  learns 
when  the  heart  is  full  of  joy  anvl  enerej". 


The  resident  neei-  no  eui-i-^-c-z-st  in  his  own  village : 
c^'ic-b«:aris  anJ  sizn-bijar  :s  ure  c-ur  'iv  kt  strangers.  If 
v.-.i;  understand  the  nature-  •.•:  :hr  «i»^a:-mute  and  kii'-.w 
what  and  how  vou  r.vi^z  reach.  th*=-n  t'ni-cee'i  on  vour  wav. 
I:  S=^>?nies  inten?stin£:  even  if  vo'i  ar-r-nxi^h  the  e»»al  hv 
-q  i-r-r^arhs.  hut  the  little  •■•n^^s  n/i^t  f'-'Cow  vou  da^ilv. 

■  *  ^  * 

Thr   :ues:i*'«n  •'!  deaf-"/i:e  eiiu«?ati«>n  canr.'j:  he  5ioIvMi 

\  v  :hv  :\url?:.     To  rin.  tb?  iraf-n.ute  is  a  rath-rL-.^cal  -uK- 

j-f-o:.     Tr.e  ii^easei  ear  i:*^  z-  '  Li-^Iose  i  irj^tyr  of  the  ^>iil. 

az.:  :h-^  intervs:  of  the  rhy^i'^iar.  d:^s  n-i:  generally  extend 

rtrv m:  the  5.:r.i:;'?  ancar^tu*.     Nor  i*  the  oue^tion  to  he 

s.lv^-.i  by  the  the.Ii^lan.     He  is  the  spiritual  aiviser  of  the 

eii-"atr-i  i^f.     His  knwle-ige   ■:  the  *izn  laiLrjaee  al«>ne 

■  >>  r.:t  vrar>  hir..  t.    ra>.-  ; udzn^vLt  on  th«=  value  nf 

r..rtr. ■••Is    f  ii^tr-.^tL:::.     X . r  .^ar.  the  iu^tion  r*r  sdveit  hv 

*'r.*:  hunsji'taraii.  wh:-  hy  r-^as*  ::  .:  kinship.  ^}-nipathy.  or 

trc:  rurrly  f*:lf-sh  n::t:v^-i  :i.trr»rsts  hizLs»=^l:  in  the  ^ir-M- 

nute.     Witr^  a^  tr-?<e    p:n:  -  :?  n:t  unc-iasei.  tor  it  is  in- 

f  ■>--.'^i ":  y  -Mil  t:  ::.     X :  r  '.^an  the  ^UT-stion  b«r  -s^iLvi^i  by  a 

>-::  tr r.-litii:  '  if.  rial      His    i  iii .  r.  ^urer*  uz.  ier  'h-r  pnissure 

:c  frAzrial    r  i  imiilstr^tivr  r.tivr-?.     •"»nlv  :he  tea<*hrr 

..  ....      ..      .,  .      , 

r«:crt  :■■-"  "•:  lit::  'i-  "•rs*  :ii. .  -a*:*-^:  ta'!-::  ■tevei-jc-aient. 
iti^-i*.-./  ■.  -.-.  _---•._-.*.  •  .".rTTz^r.— ;  ;•  tne ''hud  s 
ftt^cfc^-._i  i— ' .  --  — -  .■^.  .  r- .  .■  ...  ri  -..J.I1-  aH'i  z.ei*hau- 
z.  r_.U'*"  r.-  t  -I."'- T  "r.-"  "r.r-"^.".  . :    z  ^  -^-t^*  .  z  -r  *r:e  leaf. 

Hist-.-'Tv  .rCL  •r.-trite5  tr.:it  t::e   i-iif  n^ay  t»r  •=^iu«.»ateti  bv 

m 

"*-    .— *T  •*»  f^     •*   j^ * '» ^-"-     .r". ""  ^^  '"v "" ' * "H    a*. '' ^ji "Tf" *    drill 
But    cy  tne  ?•  ss^->s:  z.    f  *:«ee*"i.  cve<  them  the 


IT  pNtfir  ??*riik.  T-ut    zLy  f- w  .-^  talk.    Be  satistiei 

It  i?  ::      sterisl  how  much:  the 
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gift  of  talking  is  allotted  only  to  a  fortunate  few.  Even 
those  who  make  the  strongest  claims  rejoice  if  the  deaf- 
mute  pronounces  a  word  clearly.  Why  is  the  teacher  of  the 
deaf  so  seldom  satisfied?  May  he  not  well  be  satisfied? 
Our  standard  of  proficiency  in  speech  must  be  measured 
by  what  can  really  be  achieved. 


What  man  devises  is  put  into  books.  From  these  such 
as  can  think  acquire  wisdom.  The  first  reader  contains  the 
simplest  wisdom  of  the  world.  If  you  give  it  to  the  deaf 
pupil,  he  must  first  be  able  to  think  in  language.  The 
simplest  language  garb  for  childish  thoughts  must  be  pro- 
vided if  the  deaf  child  is  to  read  the  thoughts  of  others. 


Teaching  from  things,  object  teaching,  the  conversa- 
tional method,  the  grammatical  method — names  are  sound 
and  smoke.  Language  instruction  must  be  full  of  vitality. 
Your  enthusiasm  in  teaching  must  act  as  an  intoxicant  on 
the  child.  In  his  usual  frame  of  mind,  speech  becomes 
drudgery.  Childish  glee  alone  mocks  at  all  obstacles.  If 
the  child  avoids  every  fence,  ditch,  or  stone,  he  is  already 
senile.  The  acquisition  of  language  requires  the  rugged  and 
exuberant  vigor  of  youth. 


The  mother  corrects  the  mistakes  in  prommciation  of  her 
child  but  tells  him  nothing  of  emphasis  or  euphony.  The 
child  observes  and  learns.  The  teacher  who  pursues  the 
same  course  makes  talkiijg  persons  out  of  dumb  beings. 
Pleasure  in  language  is  most  surely  stifled  by  grammar. 
The  school  for  the  deaf  should  above  all  teach  language  and 
stimulate  free  conversation.  Only  at  the  very  end  stands 
the  guide-post  "grammar." 


Tedium  kills.  If  the  same  word  and  the  same  sentence 
are  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  the  children  yawn. 
Their  thoughts  seek  an  interesting  subject  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  lesson  is  destroyed.  The  sign  language 
shows  itself  in  the  finger  tips  and  the  face.     With  de- 
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creased  interest  the  language  hour  becomes  an  hour  of  drill 
on  forms  of  speech.  Contents  and  expression  lose  their 
organic  connection. 


The  bubbling  spring  never  shocks  the  ear  of  a  healthy 
person.  The  further  from  the  spring  the  more  quietly  does 
the  water  flow.  One  must  not  scold  the  deaf-mute  if  in 
the  beginning  he  jars  our  ear  by  his  rough  speech.  Many 
years  of  practice  wisely  conducted  will  smooth  and  polish 
off  the  roughness.    A  languid  stream  soon  runs  dry. 


Even  the  cleverest  poodle  loses  his  cue  as  soon  as  his 
master's  eye  ceases  to  follow  him.  Though  the  deaf-mute 
is  no  poodle,  he  will  make  signs  if  he  knows  that  he  is  not 
being  observed  by  his  teacher.  You  may  make  the  glass 
tube  of  a  thermometer  opaque,  but  you  will  not  thereby 
change  the  movement  of  the  mercury  within.  Why  should 
not  the  deaf-mute  use  signs,  since  he  has  no  other  means  of 
communication!  There  is  still  health  where  nature  breaks 
asunder  unnatural  shackles.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
change  the  signs  into  language. 


"You  must  not  use  signs."  Whoever  gave  the  deaf  this 
order  was  an  ignoramus  or  a  tyrant.  He  who  regards  the 
sign  language  as  a  simian  attribute  knows  nothing  of  the 
soul  life  of  the  deaf.  He  who  hates  the  natural  language  of 
the  deaf,  only  because  it  disturbs  his  own  circle,  is  cruel. 
There  never  was  a  person  who  did  not  gladly  use  the  better 
and  more  complete  language  as  soon  as  he  had  mastered  it. 
The  signs  still  used  by  the  deaf-mute  who  has  learned  to 
speak  are  the  natural  recourse  to  the  still  indispensable 
crutches.  As  a  general  rule  the  deaf-mute  always  remains 
a  cripple  in  language.    Let  him  use  his  crutch. 


There  are  many  hearing  people  who  sooner  resort  to  the 
use  of  pen  or  pencil  than  open  their  mouths  to  speak.  Are 
there  not  such  among 'the  deaf?  What,  then,  should  be 
the  sensible  teacher's  first  care?  I 
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He  who  does  not  tell  the  truth  does  not  necessarily  lie. 
Only  the  knowledge  of  the  contrary  stamps  his  expression 
as  a  lie.  Does  the  deaf-mute  always  know  what  he  says? 
Why  do  we  so  often  accuse  him  of  a  tendency  to  falsehood? 
He  does  not  know  what  he  is  saying,  for,  as  an  inexperienced 
child,  he  too  often  grasps  only  the  attendant  appearances 
of  an  action  without  understanding  its  motives. 


He  to  whom  the  finger  is  offered  will  take  the  whole  hand. 
Being  impretentious  when  grown  up  is  the  result  of  Spartan 
training.  The  deaf-mute  handicapped  by  nature  receives 
a  large  measure  of  sympathy.  Appetite  increases  with  eat- 
ing and  the  adult  deaf-mute  easily  become  insatiable.  He 
is  accused  of  discontent,  whereas  the  fault  lies  in  his  train- 
ing, which  failed  to  keep  him  within  proper  bounds. 


Are  the  deaf  quick-tempered?  I  have  often  heard  so, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it.  Where  two  persons  do  not  under- 
stand each  other  because  one  does  not  use  the  language  of 
the  other  or  uses  it  only  imperfectly,  a  misunderstanding 
may  easily  arise.  The  weaker  one  is  always  the  one  who  is 
blamed. 


Every  child  has  his  guardian  angel,  even  the  deaf  child. 
While  he  lacks  the  sense  of  hearing,  that  of  sight  is  all  the 
more  alert.  Never  injure  the  eyesight  of  the  deaf.  With 
the  eye  he  recognizes  beauty  and  purity.  Decorate  the 
school-room,  look  after  your  clothing,  keep  your  hands  clean, 
and  smooth  your  brow.  The  deaf  child's  coarse  signs  are  his 
accusation  of  the  unsesthetic  impressions  he  has  received. 


He  most  lightly  bears  life's  burdens  who  retains  his  child- 
like simplicity.  Life  itself  furnishes  seriousness  enough. 
This  seriousness  the  deaf,  however,  seldom  imderstand, 
since  they  remain  strangers  among  us  by  reason  of  their 
one-sided  education.     In  them  childlike  innocence  produces 
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childlike  conduct.  Their  understanding  of  life  is  in  con- 
stant contradiction  with  the  reality,  and  drives  them  into 
the  ranks  of  obstinate  reformers. 


Deaf-mutism  is  a  physical  and  mental  defect.  It  im- 
presses upon  its  subject  the  stamp  of  inferiority.  The 
deaf-mute  is  not  as  well  developed  mentally,  as  useful 
physically,  nor  as  sensitive  morally  as  a  hearing  person. 
He  who  wears  chains  walks  more  slowly.  Instruction  and 
training  must  be  based  on  the  following  principles:  little, 
slow,  practice,  repetition,  habit. 


Even  the  most  stupid  person  has  a  sympathetic  chord. 
Here  begins  the  educator's  art.  The  language  teacher  is  a 
fool  indeed  if  he  strives  to  educate  the  feeble-minded 
through  language  alone. 


Without  foimdation  plan,  no  results!  It  does  not  matter 
whether  one  teacher  works  more  than  another.  The  sum- 
mit crowns  the  whole  structure.  If  the  superintendent  of 
a  school  for  the  deaf  gives  his  teachers  no  latitude,  he  forces 
them  to  factory  work.  The  pupil  suffers;  his  individuality 
is  not  developed  but  restrained.  He  becomes  a  machine. 
Freedom  is  the  most  precious  boon  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil;  should  there  be  no  unity  of  plan,  however, the. school 
will  resemble  a  tenement  house.  The  most  important  per- 
sonage is  the  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain 
order  and  harmony. 


The  artisan  who  is  going  to  his  work  knows  what  is 
awaiting  him.  Surprises  come  like  clouds.  The  child 
must  never  find  the  teacher  unprepared.  Certainty  in  word 
and  work  educate  to  independence  in  thought  and  action. 
To  confess  a  mistake  once  does  not  weaken  one's  authority. 
Things  human  are  always  justified.  The  example  of  pen- 
itence trains  to  gentleness  and  compliance. 
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The  teacher  must  not  be  merely  a  driver.    The  vehicle — 
language — often  gets  stuck  even  with  the  best  pupils. 


Warmth  melts  ice  and  love  softens  hard  hearts.  But 
warmth  and  love  alone  will  not  make  deaf-mutes  speak. 
Work  is  also  required. 


He  who  works  the  hardest  is  most  in  need  of  rest  and 
friendly  approval.  Though  the  range  of  knowledge  in 
which  the  deaf  can  be  taught  is  narrowly  limited,  the 
teadier  must  be  so  much  the  more  capable.  Woric  and 
skill  are  the  two  poles  around  which  his  life  revolves.  For 
this  reason  he  needs  longer  periods  of  rest  than  other  teach* 
€fs,  and  more  friendly  sympathy  on  the  part  of  hb  superiors. 


The  w<^  ot  the  teacher  does  not  begin  with  the  class 
door  and  end  with  the  school  gate;  the  pupils  at  aD  times 
require  advisers  and  guides.  The  expresson  ^'parental 
home''  inchides  many  benefactors.  Often  the  teacher  is 
the  greatest  of  them  all. 


You  may  vie  with  the  sun  in  the  care  of  your  [Jants.  still 
they  win  grow  and  Uoom  at  different  peric^.  If  you  wuik 
to  do  a  weak  child  a  service  so  that  it  too  mav  modesllv 
bloom  socne  dav.  then  tend  and  care  for  it  koeer  than  the 
common  school  period. 


Xoc  ersy  one  wiu>  Las  his  creiientials  in  his  pr^dc^  h  aUe 
to  mAi^ise  a  stixxi  fcr  the  deaf.  Mistakes  in  xca^  n&rd 
hav^e  fae«i  ani  «3:lZ  ire  freiTjeE.;-  Trail*  of  ^hzrb0^.ftT 
•  whi«h  2K»-  g*jr:r'.m*!tr  fat  ''z^^'^^cisp^k^  'cr  fi^rdfj  v>    4Cii 

success  IE.  riue  *•&:♦:  iHr«:i-:cL  -Bii^  i?  L^ri  \g  --^Ejc-cj^Jirain^ 
before  in  «*-"ajTiT:iT.g  vj&z-i  ir«r  lie  *c«lIt  <eT^:>a«ft  'A 
abt&rr. 


l^JS^  '^  Sil-C  'JE^  X  !::b.':3t9Ebl  \jTt  l^j-  %  Z^io^JCtsL 
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everything  happens  at  the  right  time  and  place,  is  well  con- 
ducted, but  the  one  where  there  is  a  pedagogical  reason  for 
every  object  and  action. 


He  who  loves  his  profession  and  accomplishes  something 
in  it  may  well  take  an  honest  pride  in  it.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  rank  or  salary;  that  may  be  merely  a  matter  of 
vanity. 


Outside  of  the  defects  or  weaknesses  caused  by  deafness, 
a  well  trained  deaf  child  is  no  worse  and  no  better  than  a 
hearing  child.  If  the  deaf  in  after  life  become  hard  to 
associate  with,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  sins  of  their 
school  training.  The  deaf  pupil  is  too  often  treated  as  an 
idiot  or  a  fool.    Here  is  a  large  field  for  improvement. 


The  adult  deaf  are  capable  of  making  infinite  sacrifices 
when  questions  arise  from  which  they  themselves  hope  to 
benefit  in  the  future.  But  disinterested  love  for  others 
one  does  not  find  among  them  so  frequently.  This  is 
a  virtue  which  requires  a  great  measure  of  self-sacrifice. 
Unfortunately,  deaf  children  are  too  seldom  taught  this. 


Practical  life  often  gives  the  lie  to  school  certificates.  A 
keen  eye,  a  skilled  hand,  and  a  healthy  body  are  worth  more 
than  a  grammatically  correct  sentence  or  the  division  of 
fractions.  Our  poorest  pupils  may  become  able  and 
skillful  workingmen.  The  school  therefore  does  well  if  it 
follows  or  goes  in  advance  of  every-day  practical  life. 


Knowledge  is  power,  for  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  no  less 
than  others.  It  is  advantageous  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  that  the  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  history 
and  literature  of  his  profession,  the  various  methods  of 
instruction,  and  progress  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
ear.  All  this  elevates  the  position  of  the  teacher.  But 
since  he  should  strive  to  raise  the  plane  of  the  deaf  rather 
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than  his  own,  a  knowledge  of  psychology,  familiarity  with 
the  sign  language  of  the  deaf,  and  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  method  in  which  most  easily  and  safely  to  impart 
language,  are  equally  important  and  more  beneficial.  Knowl- 
edge, without  the  practical  ability  to  teach,  is  of  as  much 
value  to  the  pupil  as  a  pearl  is  to  a  hungry  stomach. 


The  sorrow  and  need  of  one  is  the  comfort  and  bread  of 
another.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  many  physi- 
cians who  execrate  all  disease,  but  I  know  that  many  if  not 
all  teachers  of  the  deaf  cherish  the  wish  that  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  deafness  and  its  results.  The  lack  or  loss 
of  speech  is  an  imutterably  hard  fate. 


II.  Questions. 

Sitting  still  during  the  hours  of  instruction  is  torture. 
He  who  does  not  WTithe  at  the  stake  must  have  nerves  of 
steel  and  muscles  of  irons.  The  deaf-child  has  neither. 
A  light  step  requires  a  rhythmical  sense  of  feeling.  Rhythm 
without  hearing  is  unimaginable.  For  that  reason  the  deaf 
child  drags  his  feet  like  stones.  The  healthy  person  can 
work,  but  only  the  strong  can  endure  it  for  a  long  time. 
Deaf-mutes  often  prematurely  succumb  to  the  strain  of 
their  vocation.    What  remedies  are  there  for  these  faults? 


Language  growth  continues  as  long  as  life  and  is  as  rich 
as  the  contents  of  heaven  and  earth.  Only  intellectual 
giants  can  wholly  control  this  monster.  Deaf-mutes,  how- 
ever, are  intellectual  dwarfs.  Their  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  language  (they  cannot  hope  for  the  mastery  of 
it)  saps  their  strength  and  throws  them  down  half  way. 
How  may  they  be  better  helped  in  this  respect? 


For  the  poor  and  weak  religion  is  the  best  staff  in  the  path 
of  life.  Religion  is  developed  from  its  natural  germ  by 
practice   and  by  simple  spiritual  instruction.    This  in- 
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.^tniotion  U'lriiU'^  with  the  material  and  proceeds  from  that 
to  tho  s^iuritiuih  The  sign  language  only  gives  expression 
to  tlu'  nuHtori%Hl.  The  word  alone  leads  to  the  shining 
htHgl\t^  How  onn  the  deaf-mute  come  to  a  true  under- 
!(t^iuiii\^  i4'  tlu^  moral  and  di\ine  if  he  lacks  the  word? 
Wluit  W  tho  stnff  for  his  journey? 


Tlit^rv  k  no  Uck  i^  newspapers  and  journals  for  the  deaf. 
M\ioh  rff^Mi  ^mt  l^bor  in  this  directioD  are  expended  frmn 
>Kx^i  K^  wwk  by  anxious  teachers  who  desire  to  help  their 
t\vttUl^r  (Hi(^Ss  The  papers  are  boo^t.  But'  are  they 
v^NKi'f  Tlwil  ^Wf  people  read,  eveiyooe  of  us  knows.  But 
xKv4i^^-^i»^  HMki?  The  writets  for  the  deaf  neiner  write 
^^v(>ty  ;MKi  ckcikrty  enouith.  CouM  not  the  reaifii^  matter 
t^l>iUn«ll^i  on  a  bettw  basts? 


^v«d  ^&47t%^  t!n>w$  with  the  number  ct  the  fAtj^eaBj 
H  V<yvii  w.  THe  mo«^  niirmges  cf  the  dnf .  the  sreaier  the 
?t^'^(j|f^^tT  tiuit  the  inmrfwr  ci  the  deaf  wfl  xBcreaseL  Bat 
i)  mvtaiki hr  barhuv^ois  to  |«>rrmi  die dfai  &08n  maiiiinR. 
To  NMrH^i  :^  hxtnuoi  azid  cocmiMai  iiopidse  xamvrA  nsman 
%vdki  W  a  "nrt^cfm  to  h^fciimasaii.  Yfa  it  w»aiA3  be  a  cnat 
a.^^3b32Tacr  Vv  l^xnnaxi  ^xaerr  if  i^  nxmiber  cc  liie  deaf 
A."^),":  V  ^fexOTasdKvi-    When  and  hnw  can  liie  osaa  ht 


1:  the  :§Q7*mit  a3^  ixa£iaie<a  whcsn  t^ipr  foand  akm&.  i^ 
^«*<^  xnuii^  xmm-  m  firdcr  i;f«  rimuxi  liieir  ikii&ecHiF  r«*'wwgn.^ 
B«T  miKinafrwTilaw^hii^^^xheleftdcsF  cci^  deaf  had  tik^ 
hT«»rfTV;  of  A'isian  u  fccnve  iar  "die  iwnsiai  e^pvaxian  of  "cbor 
chfcf^s  1<  Thi>  ihf*  laoh  cc  the  heariiH:  peapJe?  Ikes  h 
rAmc  irc\m  thr-  dif^rro^  thai  the  deaf  have  of  iieaxiiK:  wmiie? 
A?T  th(  Tea^ums  iv^hh*  i£  a  ^Kosonal  naxaK*.?  Soci^ 
i^tmurti^:  ran  he*  attained  br  ihe  deaf  fmh~  dnm^lhe  laise 
anc  ^rr(U3|r  a^t^^matinns  of  nmcsica]  iite.  Whc*  ^isfll  hmrrm^- 
the  tead«r  of  the  deaf  in  this  dnmain? 
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For  the  possession  of  an  inheritance  or  property,  the  state 
often  appoints  a  guardian  for  the  deaf-mute.  This  is  a 
wise  measure.  Even  the  deaf  gratefully  appreciate  it. 
But  the  task  of  raising  children  is  a  greater  responsibility 
than  the  management  of  an  estate.  Here  one  gives  the 
weakest  and  most  immature  free  rein.  The  community 
has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  member.  Wholly 
immature  deaf-mute  parents  ought  to  have  guardians 
appointed  for  their  children.  The  physical  care  and  mental 
development  that  some  children  receive  from  their  parents 
demand  outside  interference.  What  would  the  state  say  to 
a  proposition  on  this  subject?  Is  the  power  of  our  clergymen 
sufficient,  without  the  omnipotence  of  the  state,  to  aid  many 
of  our  suffering  deaf-mute  families? 


Closing  Word. 

When  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  been  for- 
mulated into  demands  the  realization  of  which  may  be 
expected,  the  golden  era  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  will 
arrive.  Many  a  wish  will  doubtless  never  be  fulfilled. 
Only  with  the  last  deaf-mute  will  the  last  and  most  intense 
wish  go  to  its  grave.  All  obstacles  should  inspire  us  to 
renewed  effort  in  the  sphere  of  reality.  Without  wishes 
and  ideals  we  should  be  only  day-laborers.  '^  Hitch  your 
w^agon  to  a  star,"  says  Emerson.  Let  us  do  this  as  long  as 
we  are  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

J.  ARE  NOT, 
Instructor  in  the  Municipal  School, 

Berlin,  Germany 


THE  DEAF  IN  LATIN  LITERATURE  * 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  idea  the  ancient 
Romans  had  of  the  disabilities,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  powers  of  the  deaf-mute,  I  have  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts  my  promised  investigation  into  Latin 
Literature.     (See  the  AnnalSy  vol.  li,  pp.  460-473.) 

It  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  investigate  the  use  that 
was  made  by  various  authors  of  the  words  surd/us  and 
muttis.  As  these  two  words  are  used  by  all  writers,  es- 
pecially by  the  poets,  sometimes  in  their  literal  sense  and 
sometimes  in  a  figurative  sense,  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  instances  of  their  use  could  be  cited.f  I  have  thought 
h  more  convenient,  therefore,  to  group  them  under  general 
heads  and  to  draw  from  them  immediately  the  practical 
inferences. 

1.  Latin  writers,  like  Greek  writers,  never  considered 
deafness  in  causal  relation  with  mutism;  accordingly  they 
often  used  the  two  words,  surdiis  and  mutus,  as  if  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  when  they  connected  them  in 
the  same  phrase,  they  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  two 
imperfections  were  made  to  belong  to  two  persons,  as, 
for  example,  Terence  in  the  Andria  (Act  iii,  Scene  1): 

Utinam  aut  hie  surdus^  aut  haec  muta  facta  sit. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  the  writers  on  Natural  Science, 
on  History,  and  on  Law,  Latin  writers  almost  never  spoke 
of  deafness  and  mutism  as  pathological  states,  but  used 

♦Translated  from  Aiene  e  Rama,  vol.  ix,*No.  96,  by  Allan  B.  Fay, 
M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Gallaudet  C5ollege,  Washington,  D.  C. 

tTo  have  an  idea  of  them  it  suffices  merely  to  think  of  the  use  that 

has  been,  and  still  is,  made  of  these  words  in  Italian  from  the  time  of 

Dante  down. 
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the  words  surdus  and  miUiLS  figuratively  of  inanimate 
objects  and  even  of  natural  phenomena.  It  is  enough  to 
recall,  for  example,  miUo  mare  (Plautus,  Miles  iv,  iii,  55); 
mutis  quoque  jmcihus  (Horace,  Carm.  iv,  3,  19  );  muta 
imagine  (Martial,  Ep.  ix,  75  );  mutos  manes  (Propertius, 
ii,  13,  57  ). 

3.  As  the  two  defects  of  hearing  and  of  speech  are  such 
as  seriously  to  embarrass,  and  sometimes  to  prevent, 
social  life,  the  poets,  writers  of  comedies,  of  satires,  and  of 
epigrams,  found  in  the  words  surdus  and  mutus  frequent 
opportunity  for  a  stage  joke  on  the  double  meaning,  for 

allusions  and  reflections  that  might  occasion  a  laugh. 
Examples  of  this  sort  are  very  frequent  in  Latin  comedy, 
satire,  and  epigram  (Plautus,  Mercator  iii,  4;  iii,  3;  Pseu- 
dolus  i,  3;  Persa  iv,  9;  Cas.  ii,  3;  Capt.  ii,  2;  Terence, 
Heaut.  i,  3  and  iv,  4;  Eun.  iii,  1). 

4.  The  idea  of  the  ancients  regarding  deafness  was  very 
different  from  their  idea  regarding  mutism.  The  first 
was  usually  regarded  as  an  acquired  defect  that  presupposed 
the  possession  of  language;  mutism  was  considered  a 
congenital  defect  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Hence  two 
series  of  meanings  were  attributed  to  the  words  surdus  and 
mutus;  the  first  meaning  those  deaf  or  mute  by  de- 
liberate intention,  and  these  were  always  the  worst,  just 
as  we  say  to-day  '^  None  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear ;  '* 
the  other  meaning  those  deaf  or  mute  by  reason  of  the 
impossibility  of  communicating  with  them.  It  is  sufficient 
to  recall  the  well-known  Nos  canimus  surdis  of  Virgil 
(Eel.  10-8),  but  we  may  add  the  suadere  surdis  of  Lu- 
cretius (v,  1,051),  and  the  narrare  fabellam  surdo  of  Horace 
(Ep.  ii,  1). 

5.  Then  in  the  cases,  rare  by  the  way,  in  which  deafness 
was  thought  of  as  a  real  physical  imperfection,  the  idea 
was  that  it  was  not  a  great  misfortune;  Cicero,  indeed, 
considered  it  to  be  an  advantage   (Tusc.  Disp.  v,  ?xl). 
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Loeredus^  aiumeniting  the  Tarioas  ddeets  dL  wom^i,  says 
tfadkt  muteness  may  very  veil  be  laken  m  a  sign  tA  modesty 
^mmki  p*iden^.  hr.  1.157  .  31arml  found  in  the  deafness 
o<  a  muleteer  the  reason  why  he  had  been  solii  for  twenty 
thoosand.  wiuch  was  apparentty  an  anfe:Konabie  price, 
co<»dennaE  the  5tate  of  the  market. 


cit  !sefe.  evklentiy.  we  are  f»xnmc  hhtk  to  ma&eioi^  jest, 
aa^i  tiie  cttatioos  w^jci^i  be  too  qczdi»vxi§. 

I  »e$^  to  the  <eei}a»i  mrt  «:c  the^  ininesticitkici.  whirfa  is 
:zLtae&  Sk'c^  tsirerta&i  ^fissocwallT. 

Cer^airiLT  tdk^re  were  <iea5-^:i;::ise:c  azn^^nc  the  l^^«*i^*fc« 
:ii>  ii  e^renr  3aii?c^  T^iief^cre  h  i?  3fe!eesBary  to  fed  out 
wicrtL  oc  ^as*  TWO  w.-fi:  risrc^u^  cr  nica?  wm?  laaeA  by  the 
aci»!9e!L^  V  ^zij^ca^e  ibe  ieaf-iiine.  X*:!^  s  iujn?  to  me 
:aaAr  t2t!er*^  ^raa:  tv  m:  ix±^  "aas  tie  w*Hri  i»e»i  wm?  alwa^i^ 
wir^.    t>a&7ek.i  la^  far;;  lazfc^  jitfk  •:€  ?c«ee9.  wlt^  ai-i-c  cob- 

in  miv3i332iiif  wiLV  iaiT3!c  jc?rT»*£  -^z.  ia»  jir-  >jr  j^iwc^ 
ii  irc  crc^f  iix  ^irx  ,-c  jjairrfimg  in  ?w  ^snmis:  zncnukiL  a^ 

^oac  :n:  m'^afrr  tf^rrgimg^  jiv  lie  lerxL  nrntf  rr  cum  if 

iOkz.  jtfsrsk  irjcifv  if  vf  702^1  !je^  ir-stHirrr  Mrr^r^^sr^  12» 
mm?  >  SfUK  riks^mf  1  -wrft  lie  msaoe.  lie  iftfdtf^*mmiiAL 
itn:.  i2e  xm:e»?ie.  icr**?.  nai^  r  wig^  -ziussl  iir  csaoei,  c 
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regard  as  an  idiot  every  individual  upon  whose  senses 
speech  could  make  no  impression. 

To  the  preconception  of  medical  science,  handed  down 
from  Greece  to  Rome,  was  added  a  legal  supposition  re- 
garding the  deaf-mute.  The  fact  that  deaf-mutism  could 
not  be  cured  resulted  in  the  idea  that  the  deaf-mute  could 
not  be  educated.  And  as  jurists,  from  the  earliest  times, 
had  to  consider  in  its  legal  aspects  this  impossibility  of 
educating  the  deaf-mute,  it  happened  that  the  legal  maxims 
accepted  at  first  were  handed  down  from  century  to 
century,  through  all  the  changes  of  the  so-called  Roman 
Law,  from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  first  compilations  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  dealing  with  the 
legal  aspects  of  medicine. 

F.  Teichmeyer,  in  his  Insiitutiones  Medidnae  legalis 
vel  forensiSj  published  at  Jena  in  1731,  alludes  to  the 
mute  and  the  deaf  merely  to  classify  them  among  persons 
who  ought  to  be  spared  torture.  The  paragraphs  of 
chapter  xxv  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
proposition  are  the  following: 

"7.  Neque  ii  sunt  torquendi  in  quibus  mens  aegrotat, 
quales  sunt  stolidi,  stupidi,  amentes,  melancholici,  maniaci, 
quoniam  in  illis  judicium  et  intellectus  deficit. 

"8.  Hue  pertinent  mutij  surdi.  Hi  enim  fatuis  annu- 
merantur,  quia  auditus  mentis  porta  est,  per  quam  ipse 
intellectus  instruitur.  Nee  ex  nmtis  confessionem  veram 
judex  extorquere  potest.  In  primis  vero  muti,  a  nati- 
vitate  tales,  ut  plurimum  sensu  auditus  destituuntur.'* 

From  this  citation,  which  I  have  preferred  to  many 
others  of  the  same  sort  from  authors  of  medical  works 
and  of  pamphlets  on  law,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  get  clearly 
and  exactly  the  idea  concerning  deaf-mutes  which  was 
held  in  practical  life  from  the  first  rise  of  Roman  Law 
down  to  modern  times. 

It  was  believed,  however,  for  a  long  time  that  the  group- 
ing of  mutes  with  the  insane  and  feeble-minded  went  back 
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only,  and  was  therefore  attributable,  to  the  work  of  Jus- 
tinian. It  is  true  that  the  modem  Codes,  in  which  are 
more  or  less  preserved  the  legislative  intents  of  the  Corpus 
juris  civilisj  are  derived  from  Roman  Law.  But  the 
mistake  lies  in  supposing,  as  is  done  by  writers  unfamiliar 
with  these  matters,  that  Roman  Law  existed  and  had 
doctrinal  form  only  after  the  recodification  ordered  by 
Justinian. 

From  the  Latin  literature  of  the  different  centuries  it 
appears,  however,  that  in  Rome,  as  in  every  other  ancient 
nation,  Law  had  its  foundation  in  social  and  political 
customs.  Among  the  Roman  people,  there  was  a  sort  of 
codification  of  these  customs  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
in  fact  constituted  the  basis  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  were 
amplified  and  developed  gradually  into  a  vast  body  of 
doctrine,  as  the  questions  at  issue  demanded  new  sanctions 
of  the  people,  judicial  decisions,  and,  later,  an  almost 
infinite  series  of  imperial  constitutions. 

Following  the  changes  of  Roman  Law  from  its  first 
sources  down  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Emperors,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  opinion  of  the  Romans  as  to  deaf- 
mutes.  The  Romans  considered  them  to  be  individuals 
unadaptable  to  human  intercourse  through  lack  of  in- 
telligence. 

Given  this  conception,  which  had  as  its  parent  the  other 
conception  that  mutism  and  congenital  deafness  are 
incurable,  tlu*  grouping  of  the*  nuitc*  and  the  deaf  with  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded  was  a  necessary  and  logical 
consequence. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  should  hold  that  the  position 
of  the  deaf-mute  in  the  relations  of  social  life  was  implicitly 
considered  even  in  the  Twelve  Tables. 

We  must  not  conclude,  however,  that  deaf-nmte  children 
were  included  by  the  Romans  among  the  unfortunates 
who  were  put  to  death  in  their  very  first  infancy  when  it 
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was  presumed  that  they  would  later  be  a  useless  burden 
upon  the  family  and  upon  the  country.  If  the  reasons 
mentioned  by  me  in  my  previous  article  are  not  sufficient, 
it  seems  to  me  that  for  Rome  there  is  furthermore  a  positive 
proof  in  the  statute  of  Table  IV  {De  jure  patrio)  where  it 
was  said:  '^ Pater  insignem  ad  deformitatem  puerum  cito 
necaioy  Now  every  one  is  aware  that  congenital  or  early 
deafness,  the  first  symptom  of  deaf-mutism,  not  only  is 
not  easy  to  prove  at  once,  but  still  less  can  render  a  child 
"  remarkable  for  deformity/'  Laying  aside  the  supposition 
that  deaf-mutes  were  sacrificed  as  deformed,  there  remains 
the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  brought  up  with 
the  same  care  as  apparently  normal  children,  and  that 
they  were  considered  mutes  only  after  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  make  them  speak  (including  the  cutting  of  the 
ligament  of  the  tongue). 

It  is  well  known  that  whenever  individual  or  family 
interests  were  at  stake,  the  Roman  citizen  must  be  de- 
clared capable  or  incapable  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 
Inasmuch  as,  reasonably  enough,  the  capacity  and  the 
legal  personality  had  to  be  shown  first  of  all  in  the  rea- 
soning faculty  of  the  person  in  question,  the  mute  must 
have  been  excluded  ipso  facto  from  common  rights,  and 
classed  with  the  feeble-minded  and  insane.  Hence,  it  is 
reasonable  to  admit  that  deaf-mutes,  or  rather  their  in- 
terests, were  provided  for  from  the  first  in  the  statute  of 
Table  V  (De  hereditatihus   et   tutelLs): 

^'Si  furiosus  aut  prodigus  existat,  ast  ei  custos  nee  escit, 
adgnatorum  gentiliumque  in  eo  pecuniave  eius  potestas 
esto." 

That  the  supposition  is  not  without  foundation  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  thereafter  the  nuite  (and  later  the  deaf) 
were  constantly  counted  with  the  insane  by  all  jurists,  and 
it  is  certain  at  the  same  time  that  the  legal  tradition  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  was  never  interrupted  throughout  the 
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works  of  the  most  famous  jurists  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
very  discrepancies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  traditional 
legal  maxims,  whence  arose,  as  is  well  known,  the  two 
famous  schools  of  the  Sabiniani  and  the  ProcuLianij  con- 
firm the  unity  and  the  identity  of  the  original  sources 
of  the  Civil  Law. 

One  of  the  questions  which  arose  between  the  two  schools 
is  of  particular  interest  for  us.  I  mean  the  controversy 
as  to  the  nature  of  cqrtain  abnormalities,  that  is  "  whether 
they  ought  to  be  classed  as  diseases  or  as  defects,'^  This 
was  certainlv  one  of  the  first  relations  between  medicine 
and  law  that  came  into  discussion,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  an  afiinity  of  relation  between  the  art  of  healing 
and  the  institutions  of  the  law  existed  from  the  first. 
Sufficient  proof  of  this,  in  our  case,  lies  in  the  fixed  order 
in  the  use  of  the  words  miUij  surdij  without  any  con- 
junction between  them;  this  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
two  infirmities  (or  defects)  were  considered  as  separate 
and  almost  as  independent  of  each  other.  In  medicine  as 
in  law,  mutism  was  considered  first;  in  all  the  medical 
works  from  Hippocrates  to  Pliny  and  Celsus,  no  allusion 
is  made  to  deafness  as  a  cause  of  mutism;  deafness  is 
regarded  only  as  a  malady  of  adult  age,  and  prescriptions 
are  given  for  the  cure  of  acutely  diseased  conditions  of 
the  ear  (infla'mi'itions,  woun  Is,  noises,  suppurations). 

The  legal  question  raised  by  Massurius  Sabinus  against 
the  contrary  affirmation  of  Labeo  had,  therefore,  a  foun- 
dation in  the  medical  presumi)tion  of  the  eventual  cura- 
bility of  nmtism.    "Furiosus  nmtusque,*  cuive  quod  mem- 

♦Note  the  union  of  mutwt  and  furiosus  as  in  Table  V.  Lat^r  jurists, 
but  still  those  preceding  the  reform  of  Justinian,  amplified  the  nomen- 
clature, adding  surdim,  but  always  after  mutu8  and  often  in  company 
with  fuHosus.  (See  Gaii,  Institutiones  i,  180  and  iii,  105;  lulii  Pauli, 
Sententiae  ii,  17,  10;  iv,  12,  2;  Domitii  Ulpiani,  Fragm.  xx,  7  and  xx, 
13  (mutus,  surdus,  furiosus;  itemque  prodigus). 
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brum  lacerum  laesumque  est,  aut  obest  quoininus  ipse 
aptus  sit,  morbosi  sunt/* 

The  jurist,  D.  Ulpianus,  took  occasion  to  comment  upon 
this  opinion  of  Massurius  Sabinus*  and  particulariy  upon 
the  mutusqite,  Ulpianus  noted  that  "being  without  voice 
seems  to  be  a  disease,  but  one  who  speaks  with  diflSculty 
or  even  one  who  Is  d<ia(p(0'^  (through  obscurity  of  pro- 
nunciation) is  not  diseased;  but  one  who  is  dtrrjuco;  (un- 
intelligible in  speech)  is  diseased/ 't 

The  question  between  morbiLs  and  vitium  was  not  new, 
however.  It  had  arisen  even  at  the  time  of  the  first  com- 
ments on  the  Edict,  and  even  the  jurists  of  the  Augustan  age 
had  tried  to  distinguish  ^^  quantum  morbus  avitio  differet.'^ 
Therefore  A.  Gellius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  great 
quantity  of  notices  of  authors  whose  works  have  not  come 
down  to  us,  observed  (iv,  2):  Non  praetereundum  est  id 
quod  in  libris  veterum  jurisperitorum  scriptum  est,  mor- 
bum  et  vitium  distare:  quod  vitium  perpetuum,  morbus 
cum  accessu  discessuque  sit." 

Also,  not  to  take  account  of  the  dispute  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  various  anomalies,  it  seems  certain  that  mutism 
was  regarded  as  curable  by  the  physicians  of  ancient  Rome, 
at  least  until  the  individual  affected  by  it  came,  with  age, 
to  be  classed  among  imbeciles,  by  reason  of  the  arrest  of 
intellectual  development. 

Therefore  one  may  suppose  that  the  old-time  physicians 
(perhaps  at  first  the  Haruspices)  in  cases  of  mutism  in 

♦One  should  remember  that  the  writings  of  Ulpianus  together  with 
those  of  Papinianus,  of  Paulus,  of  Gaius,  and  of  Modestinus  had  the 
force  of  laws  after  the  famous  constitution  of  Valentinian  III,  which 
was  later  accepted  in  the  Code  of  Theodosius. 

tFrom  the  conmient  above  referred  to  (Fragm.  iv)  and  cited  by 
Gellius  (iv,  2)  one  would  conclude  that  mutism  was  attributed  to  lack 
of  voice,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  Aristotelian  opinion  that 
"not  all  those  who  have  voice  have  speech."  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
controversy  which  must  have  arisen  in  every  case  of  civil  questions 
which  affected  the  interests  of  the  mute,  or  of  persons  hardly  aphonic, 
or  of  stammerers,  when  the  question  of  the  defects  of  speech  was  raised. 
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early  infancy  behaved  in  the  same  way  as  physicians  of 
modem  times  do;  that  is,  they  gave  hope  for  the  future  to 
anxious  parents  waiting  to  hear  the  first  lispings  of  the 
child.  "He  will  speak  later,"  is  said  of  a  child  who,  at 
the  proper  age,  does  not  give  any  sign  of  speaking.  Then 
when  the  silence  is  obstinate  one  goes  to  the  specialists, 
to  whom  nothing  remains  but  to  admit  the  deaf -mutism 
of  the  child. 

But  in  Rome  there  were  no  specialists;  in  fact,  according 
to  Pliny,  there  were  not  even  physicians  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years.  "Mutatur  ars  quotidie  toties  interpollis, 
et  ingeniorum  Graeciae  flatu  impellimur.  Palamque  est, 
ut  quisque  inter  istos  loquendo  poUeat,  imperatorem 
illico  vitae  nostrae  necisque  fieri:  ceu  vero  non  milia 
gentium  sine  medicis  degant,  nee  tamen  sine  medicina; 
sicut  populo  Romano  ultra  sexcentesimum  annum,  neque 
ipse  in  accipiendis  artibus  lentus,  medicinae  vero  etiam 
avidus,  donee  expertam  damnavit"  (Nat.  Hist,  xxix,  1). 

Then  when  Rome  was  invaded  by  the  physicians  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Greece  (Graecia  capta,  etc.,  Hor.,  Ep.  ii,  1 ) 
the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  was  applied  in  all  its  particulars, 
excepting  the  cases  of  boasted  novelties  on  the  part  of 
persons  who  in  the  exercise  of  the  healing  art  had  in  view 
only  "the  gain  that  increases  with  patronage."  Then 
they  followed  practices  that  do  not  demand  much  attention, 
and  they  set  forth  with  plenty  of  words  systems  which,  in 
substance,  contained  nothing  beyond  what  "ab  vetustis- 
simo  auctore  Hippocrate  paucis  verbis  comprehensum 
sit."  (A.  C.  Celsus:  De  Medicina j  lib.  ii,  14;  iii,  4;  and 
passim). 

Celsus  was  the  faithful  follower  of  Hippocrates,  and  his 
work  De  Medicina  is,  by  tl^e  unanimous  consent  of  ancients 
and  of  moderns,  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  expositions  of 
Roman  medicine.  Galen,  who  had  greater  fame,  came  to 
Rome  much  later,  and  confirmed  by  practice  and  by  theory 
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the  doctrine  already  stated  by  Celsus.  Now  Galen  gave 
for  diseases  of  the  ear  almost  the  same  prescriptions  that 
had  been  already  recommended  by  Pliny  and  other  previous 
writers  on  Natural  Science.  So  Celsus  must  have  regarded 
mutism  as  curable,  and,  in  fact,  as  a  disease  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue,  for  he  advises  cutting  the  ligament  of  the 
tongue. 

He  speaks  of  it  explicitly  in  book  vii.  Chapter  xii  (De 
oris  vitiis  quae  manu  et  ferro  curantur)  in  paragraph  iv: 
"Lingua  vero  quibusdam  cum  subjecta  parte  a  primo 
nataU  die  juncta  est,  qui  ob  id  ne  loqui  quidem  possunt. 
Honun  extrema  lingua  vulsella  prehendenda  est,  sub 
eaque  membrana  incidenda;  magna  cura  habita  ne  venae 
quae  juxta  sunt  violentur  et  profusione  sanguinis  noceant. 
Reliqua  curatio  vulneris  in  prioribus  posita  est;  et  plerique 
quidem,  ubi  consanuerunt,  loquuntur.  Ego  autem  cog- 
novi  qui,  succisa  lingua,  quum  abunde  super  dentes  eam 
promeret,  non  tamen  loquendi  facultatem  consequutus  est. 
Adeo  in  medicina,  etiam  ubi  perpetuum  est  quod  fieri 
debet,  non  tamen  perpetuum  est  id  quod  sequi  convenit.'' 

I  have  quoted  this  entire  paragraph,  not  only  because  it 
contains  the  description  of  the  operation  practised  from 
time  immemorial  for  the  cure  of  deafness,  but  also  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  conclusion,  with  its  great  good 
sense,  attests  for  us  the  perpetuity  of  the  criterion  and  of 
the  operation  here  advised.  And  for  our  case  this  circum- 
stance is  of  great  weight.  Hence  the  perpetuation  of  the 
medical  idea  as  to  the  binding  or  knotting  of  the  tongue  of 
deaf-mutes  throughout  Latin  literature  and  by  means  of 
Latin  literature  through  centuries,  even  to  modern  times. 

If  what  has  been  said  so  far  is  not  enough  to  show  the 
traditional  existence  of  this  idea,  we  find  another  very 
clear  and  precise  piece  of  evidence  in  the  above-mentioned 
work  of  Aulus  Gellius  (v,  9,  1-2),  where  reference  is  made 
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to  the  famous  story  of  the  deaf-mute  son  of  Crcpsus,  and 
to  a  similar  experience  which  happened  to  an  athlete  of 
Samos,  named  '^/sz/or^'r.  In  both  these  cases  the  author 
affirms  that  the  sudden  speech  of  these  two,  who  at  first 
were  really  mute,  resulted  from  the  effort  of  the  cry  by 
which  the  binding  of  their  tongues  was  broken:  (1)  "os 
clamare  nitens  coque  nisu  atque  impetu  spiritus  vitium 
nodumque  linguae  rupit,  planeque  et  articulate  elocutus 
est.  .  .  (2)  magnum  inclamavit;  atque  is  oris  vinclo  solutus 
per  omne  inde  vitae  tempus  non  turbide  neque  adhaese 
locutus  est."* 

Special  cases  may  be  singled  out  which  differed  from 
the  general  condition  of  deaf-mutes  in  Rome.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  it  was  not  very  rare  for  a  case  to  occur  in 
which  an  intelligent  deaf-mute  showed  such  capabilities 
as  to  place  him  in  fact,  though  not  in  law,  outside  of  the 
class  of  the  feeble-minded.  Of  such  cases,  so  far  as  I  know, 
we  find  two  mentioned  in  Latin  literature. 

The  more  famous  is  that  recorded  by  Pliny  in  his 
Natural  History,  where  he  speaks  of  the  art  of  painting  in 
Rome: 

"Fuit  et  principum  virorum  non  omittendum  de  pic- 
tura  celebre  consilium.  Q.  Pedius,  nepos  Q.  Pedii  con- 
sularis  triumphalisque,  a  Caesare  dictatore  cohaeredis 
Augusto  dati,  cum  naiura  mutus  esset,  eum  Messala  orator, 
ex  cuius  familia  pueri  avia  erat,  picturam  docendum 
censuit,  idque  etiam  divus  Augustus  comprobavit.  Puer 
magni  profectus  in  ea  arte  obiit  (xxxv,  iv). 

The  other  c^ase,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  most  important, 
is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (Rerum  Gestarum, 
lib.  xxiv,  cap.  iv).  Writing  of  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Maozamalcha  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  he  says: 

'('For  ^lis  second  case  see  also  Valerius  Maximus,  De  MiraculiSy  lib. 
i,  ext.  4. 
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"Divisa  itaque  perpensis  mentis  et  laboribiis  praeda, 
ipse,  ut  erat  parvo  content  us,  mutum  puerum  oblatum 
sibi  suscepit  gesticulariuni,  niulta,  quae  callebat,  nutibus 
venustissime  explicantem,  et  tribus  aureis  nummis  partae 
victoriae  praemiiun  iucundum,  ut  existimabat,  et  gratum/' 

It  is  true  that  here  a  Persian  deaf-mute  is  spoken  of,  but 
I  wished  to  cite  this  instance  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
is  that  from  the  prose  of  Ammianus  it  appears  that  he  is 
speaking  of  a  strange  and  miraculous  fact  and,  therefore, 
one  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  warlike 
undertakings  of  an  emperor.  The  other  is  that  the  fact 
may  serve  as  an  argument  for  rejecting  the  opinion  of  those 
who,  considering  the  aptitude  of  deaf-mutes  for  the  im- 
itation of  action,  have  accepted  as  plausible  the  hypothesis 
that  among  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  also  among  the 
Greeks,  deaf-mutes  took  part  in  pantomimic  exhibitions. 
If  this  had  been  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  Ammianus 
would  not  have  called  attention  to  the  ability  of  the  deaf- 
mute  of  Maozamalcha,  or  if  he  had,  would  have  mentioned 
that  the  same  aptitude  for  mimicry  was  common  among 
Roman  deaf-mutes.  But  there  is  another  point.  If  deaf- 
mutes  had  been  capable  of  practising  the  art  of  pantomime 
in  Greece  knd  in  Rome,  no  one  would  have  termed  them 
feeble-minded  and  considered  them  as  such  in  Civil  Law, 
because  pantomime  was  a  difficult  art  and  one  always  in 
close  relation  with  music  and  other  studies. 

In  the  praises  which  Lucian  bestows  upon  the  art  of 
pantomime,  even  laying  aside  the  exaggerations  produced 
in  the  zeal  of  controversy  and  natural  to  the  temperament 
of  the  author,  there  is  enough  to  persuade  us  that  a  deaf- 
mute,  however  intelligent  and  well  taught,  could  never 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  perfection  of  the  art.  Ap- 
parently, the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  not  too  easily 
satisfied  at  the  theatre  (Cic,  Parad.  and  Liv.  vii),  if  they 
demanded  that  by  the  acts  and  gestures  of  the  mime  '*  the 
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ideas  of  the  mind  should  be  disclosed  and  the  obscure  made 
clear"  (See  Lucian).  If  the  deaf-mutes  of  ancient  Rome 
had  succeeded  in  this,  perhaps  we  should  not  be  grappling 
to-day  with  the  hopeless  difficulty  of  impressing  upon 
public  opinion  the  possibility  of  their  education,  and  upon 
the  governments  of  civilized  nations  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  elementary  instruction  of  so  many  unhappy  ones, 
who,  if  they  remain  uneducated,  must  necessarily,  even 
to-day,  that  is  after  twenty  centuries  of  Christian  light,  be 
classified  with  the  feeble-minded. 

GIULIO  FERRERI, 

Rome,  Italy. 


THE     SEMI-CENTENNIAL     OF     THE     COLUMBIA 

INSTITUTION* 

• 

When  an  institution  established  for  a  definite  purpose 
has  existed  for  a  full  half-century,  it  seems  proper  that 
its  friends  should  ask  to  what  extent  it  has  accomplished 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  brought  into  being. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
stands  in  this  position  to-day.  In  the  month  of  May,  1857, 
its  doors  were  opened  under  an  organization  authorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  three  months  earlier.  Its 
object  was  to  educate  and  prepare  for  lives  of  usefulness 
the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Among  several'  public-spirited  citizens  whose  efforts 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Institution,  the 
Honorable  Amos  Kendall  may  be  named  as  the  foremost 
promoter  and  supporter  of  the  enterprise.  He  gave  a 
house  and  two  acres  of  ground  to  the  Institution  and, 

'CAn  address  prepared  for  Presentation  Day,  May  1, 1907.  Addresaes 
are  also  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Denison,  Principal  of  the  Ken- 
dall School,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  formerly  President  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  Hon.  James  R.  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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when  these  accommodations  proved  insufficient,  erected 
an  additional  building  at  an  expense  of  $8,000,  which  has 
for  nearly  fifty  years  formed  a  part  of  the  permanent 
housing  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Kendall's  name  and  influence  had  great  weight  in 
securing  aid  from  Congress  for  the  needs  of  the  Institution 
from  year  to  year  in  its  early  days,  and  he  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  one  of  its.  most  valued  and  helpful  friends. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  its  existence  the  Insti- 
tution succeeded  in  establishing  a  good  school  for  the 
deaf  children  of  the  District. 

The  number  of  blind  children  was  found  to  be  too  small 
to  warrant  the  continuance  of  a  school  for  their  benefit, 
only  six  being  in  attendance  in  1864,  and  Congress  au- 
thorized their  being  placed  in  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  which  Institution  the  blind  of  the  District 
have  since  been  educated. 

In  the  year  1864  an  appeal  was  made  to  Congress  to 
authorize  the  Institution  to  take  a  st^p-  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  in  advance  of  anything  which  had  theretofore 
been  attempted  in  any  country.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Institution  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  College  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  debated  at  some  length  in  that 
body.  Certain  Senators  ridiculed  the  idea  that  deaf 
persons  could  master  d  collegiate  course  of  study.  But 
the  arguments  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  prevailed  and 
the  bill  finally  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  a 
short  time  later  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  without 
objection.  Before  the  close  of  the  session  Congress  appro- 
priated $26,000  to  enlarge  the  accommodations  of  the 
Institution,  and  the  College  for  the  Deaf  was  publicly 
inaugurated  in  June,  1864. 

This  occasion  excited  much  interest  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country.     Professor  Joseph  Henry,  then 
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at  the  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  wrote  of  the 
incident  as  follows: 

"It  was  an  event  so  interesting  and  of  so  momentous  and  noble  a 
tendency  as  to  deserve  to  be  made  a  landmark  in  the  progress  of  deaf- 
mute  education,  to  stand  conspicuous  through  all  coming  time;  and 
for  initiating  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  the  instrument 
of  that  Almighty  Power  who  cares  for  all,  deserves  the  laudation  of 
the  whole  literary  and  philanthropic  world." 

• 

The  College  commenced  its  operations  in  September, 
1864,  and  there  were  thirteen  students  and  two  instructors 
the  first  year.  A  number  of  free  scholarships  were  pro- 
vided by  private  individuals,  but  in  1867  Congress  was 
led  to  adopt  a  policy  which  made  such  assistance  un- 
necessary. Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  had 
become  interested  in  the  Institution  and  had  secured 
important  aid  for  the  College.  A  youth  from  his  district 
who  had  become  totally  deaf  wrote  to  him  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  College  as  a  free  student,  he  being  a  poor  boy. 
Mr.  Stevens  asked  that  his  young  constituent  iniglit  be 
received  and  was  told  that  Congress  had  not  provided  for 
the  admission  of  deaf-mutes  from  the  States  as  beneficiaries. 
In  language  more  forcible  than  elegant,  Mr.  Stevens 
declared  that  Congress  should  authorize  such  admissions, 
and  the  needed  legislation  was  promptly  carried  through. 
This  action  practically  nationalized  the  College,  and 
subsequent  enactments  enlarging  the  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries to  the  limit  of  one  hundred  have  made  full  pro- 
vision for  all  who  have  been  found  capable  of  taking  the 
higher  education  and  deserving  of  public  aid. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  College  and  School  have  grown 
in  numbers,  Congress  has  made  liberal  appropriations  for 
the  enlargement  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  buildings, 
long  ago  securing  at  a  low  cost  one  hundred  acres  of  ground, 
which  furnish  ample  room  for  all  the  present  and  even 
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prospective  needs  of  the  Institution.  The  support  of  the 
College  by  Congress  has  not  always  been  secured  without 
opposition,  and  it  has  been  urged  by  a  few  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  give  any  of  the  deaf  an  advanced  education. 
One  of  these  objectors,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  House 
when  he  opposed  the  College,  Uved  to  see  his  own  nephew 
graduate  with  distinction  as  a  student  here. 

Whether  the  existence  and  continuance  of  the  College 
can  be  justified,  or  not,  must  be  determined  by  the  results 
of  its  work  during  the  years  which  are  now  to  be  reviewed. 

Forty-six  States  and  Territories  of  our  country  have 
been  represented  in  the  College  by  eight  hundred  and  fif- 
teen students,  and  there  have  been  five  hundred  and  forty 
pupils  in  the  Kendall  School.  Very  few  of  these  have 
failed  to  be  independent,  self-supporting  members  of 
society:  fewer  proportionally,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  than  with  those  who  are  possessed  of  all  their 
faculties. 

A  large  number  of  our  students  are  eflScient  teachers  in 
the  State  schools  for  the  deaf,  several  being  principals, 
and  more  than  a  few  have  been  founders  of  such  schools. 
Time  would  hardly  suffice  even  to  name  the  various  occu- 
pations our  young  people  are  successfully  pursuing,  but 
a  sufficient  number  may  be  mentioned  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  find  places  in  the  busy  work- 
shop of  the  world.  Architects  and  builders,  editors  and 
publishers,  chemists  and  avssayers,  surveyors  and  civil 
engineers,  postmasters,  bankers,  recorders  of  deeds,  one 
patent  lawyer,  a  State  botanist,  fruit  farmers,  general 
farmers  on  a  large  scale,  clerks  in  Departments  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
custom  houses,  post  offices,  railroad  offices  and  insurance 
companies;  assistants  in  public  libraries,  artists,  engravers, 
lithographers  and  photographers,  and  last  but  not  least, 
regularly  ordained  clergymen  conducting  missions  and 
churches  for  the  deaf  in  many  of  our  cities  and  large  towns. 
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It  is  believed  that  in  this  recital  of  what  the  young 
people  who  have  gone  out  from  Kendall  Green  are  doing 
will  be  found  full  justification  for  the  existence  of  this 
Institution.  But  the  ability  to  earn  one's  living  in  a 
creditable  manner  is  far  from  being  all  that  this  Institution 
has  given  to  its  children.  One  of  our  college  students, 
stricken  by  a  mortal  disease  a  few  weeks  before  the  time 
of  his  graduation,  wrote  to  his  friends  at  home:  "It  will 
take  away  half  the  bitterness  of  death  to  have  been  allowed 
to  learn  something."  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  eminent 
English  Commoner,  seeing  this  sentence  engraved  on  a 
memorial  tablet  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  College, 
made  it  the  text  of  an  eloquent  address  to  our  students, 
emphasizing  the  value  of  the  intellectual  life  as  a  source 
of  happiness  to  them. 

The  consciousness  of  promotion  to  an  advanced  place  in 
the  world  of  letters  and  the  intellectual  enjoyment  growing 
out  of  the  enlarged  range  of  thought  made  possible  by 
college  training  have  added  to  the  happiness  of  the  lives  of 
our  students  to  a  degree  not  easily  estimated.  And  those, 
even,  of  the  deaf  who  have  not  been  able  to  seek  admission 
to  the  College  have  l\ad  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  knowledge 
of  its  existence,  for  they  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  to  the  deaf 
as  a  class  opportunity  is  offered  to  secure  the  higher  edu- 
cation on  a  level  with  those  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties. 

During  the  past  sixteen  years,  a  normal  department 
has  been  sustained  which  has  done  an  important  work  for 
the  schools  of  the  deaf  in  our  country.  This  department 
has  received  each  year  five  or  six  well  educated  young 
people,  not  deaf-mutes,  and  has  trained  them  in  both  the 
oral  and  manual  methods  of  educating  the  deaf,  thus 
fitting  them  to  take  positions  as  teachers  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  country.  To  this  department  have  come 
young  men  and  women  from  twenty-eight  States  and  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  and  young  men  from  England, 
Ireland,  and  India.  Fifty  graduates  of  this  school  are 
now  teaching.  Eight  are  principals  of  schools.  Six  are 
members  of  our  own  corps  of  instruction. 

In  looking  back  over  the  half  century  this  Institution 
has  existed  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  an  unusual 
degree  of  harmony  has  marked  its  management.  In  the 
board  of  directors  no  serious  difference  has  ever  arisen 
and  a  unity  of  action  has  been  the  rule,  which  has  greatly 
promoted  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Institution.  In 
the  faculties  of  instruction  there  have  always  been  cor- 
dial co-operation  and  loyal  support  of  authority.  The 
domestic  officers,  also,  have  been  untiringly  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and  considerate  of  each 
other.  Of  the  students  and  pupils  it  can  be  said  that  they 
have  been,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  loyal  to  their  Alma 
Mater,  ready  to  submit  to  authority,  anxious  to  add  to 
her  fair  fame  by  their  conduct  while  under  her  motherly 
care,  and  by  their  several  courses  in  life  as  graduates. 

Of  the  many  hundreds  of  youth  who  have  gone  out  from 
the  sheltering  walls  of  Kendall  Green,  their  teachers  have 
the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  living 
honorably  and  happily,  bearing  manfully  the  burdens 
that  naturally  come  to  them  as  members  of  society :  many 
of  them  heads  of  families  and  builders  of  happy  homes,  and 
all  of  them  enjoying  a  greatly  enlarged  horizon  because  of 
th(»  opportunities  and  training  which  a  generous  govern- 
ment has  here  afforded  them. 

At  our  first  Commencement  in  1869,  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  then  a  very  young  man,  made  the  following 
quotation  in  closing  an  address  of  congratulation  on  what 
was  at  that  time  the  actual  beginning  of  the  full  life  of  the 
College : 
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"  It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  ripened  field, 
Nor  ours  to  hear  on  summer  eves, 
The  reaper's  song  among  the  sheaves. 

But  where  our  dutj'^s  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  God's  great  thought. 
The  near  and  future  blend  in  one. 
And  whatsoe'er  is  willed  is  done." 

It  niav  be  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution  to 
know  that  three  members  of  the  college  faculty  in  1869, 
including  the  one  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  and 
two  of  the  faculty  of  the  Kendall  School  are  still  in  the 
active  performance  of  their  duties  here,  permitted  by  a 
kimi  Pro\idence 

**  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  ripened  field;' 
And  ''  to  hear  on  sunimer  eves. 
The  reaper  s  song  among  the  sheaves.*' 

Gi\nng  expression  to  the  feelings  which  naturaUy  arise 
on  the  day  of  our  golden  jululee  in  the  hearts  of  the  alumni, 
of  the  stuiients  and  pupils  now  here,  and  <^  those  who  have 
$tri\Tn  to  make  this  place  a  real  fountain  of  happiness, 
we  return  thanks  to  the  Beneficent  Power  above  for  the 
ci>nlinue\l  e\nilence:?  of  His  thou^tful  care  whidi  have 
fawuwl  the  InstitutiiHi  at  ev«ry  stag<e  of  its  progress:  and 
w^^  reci>gni»^  with  sincere  gratitude  the  unfailiT^  Bber- 
aKiy  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unite\l  States^  giving  the  seal 
of  its  a|>pn>val  u>  iHir  wi>rk. 

Ami  kx4dttS!  fo*war\L  w  rehr  with  eonfiiience  on  the 
benewJ^'Ut  iiis|x><^lioa  of  the  reptwsentatives  of  the 
Nation  to  carry  forwarvi  the  work  they  havi^  here  be^on. 
so  long  as  there  shall  be  iouik{  in  our  lazfed  thoise  ^wfaom 
ibe  tofier  k^^  Ovxi  hath  toaeheA** 
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It  will  not  be  permitted  to  us. who  have  labored  here 
since  the  early  days  to  travel  far  into  the  future.  But 
we  have  no  fear  for  the  coming  years  of  the  Institution. 

To  those  who  must  soon  take  up  our  burdens  we  say 
with  all  confidence : 

"  Ye  who  will  fill  the  places  we  once  filled 
And  follow  in  the  furrows  that  we  tilled, 
Young  men,  whose  generous  hearts  are  beating  high; 
We  who  are  old,  and  are  about  to  die. 
Salute  you;  hail  you;  take  your  hands  in  ours 
And  crown  you  with  our  welcome  as  with  flowers." 

And  yet  we  will  not  anticipate  the  sad  day  of  parting, 
but  rather  cherish  the  hope  that  there  may  still  remain  to 
us  some  years  of  usefulness  in  the  field  of  labor  that  has 
been  so  dear  to  us. 

We  will  not 

"sit  idly  down  and  say 
The  night  hath  come;  it  is  no  longer  day. 
The  night  hath  not  yet  come;  we  are  not  quite 
Cut  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light; 
Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare; 
Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear; 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress. 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  in\i8ible  by  day.'* 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 
President  of  GaUaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  School, — Dr.  William  Taylor,  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  this  School,  a  trustee  since  its  organization,  and  for 
the  last  twenty-seven  years  President  of  the  board,  died 
April  7,  1907,  aged  eighty-three.  When  the  largest  and 
finest  building  of  the  school  group  was  built  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  named  "  Taylor  Hall "  in  his  honor. 

Dundee  Day-School. — A  day- school  was  established  at  Dun- 
dee, Illinois,  in  1903  and  was  included  in  the  Tabular  Statement 
of  American  Schools  published  in  the  Annals  for  January, 
1904.  In  November,  1904,  we  were  informed  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  the  school  had 
been  discontinued,  but  we  have  recently  learned  that  it  is 
still  in  existence.  The  teacher  is  Miss  Mary  Loar.  There 
are  five  pupils,  two  boys  and  three  girls. 

Elbeuf  Institulion, — Mr.  Louis  Capon,  Founder  and 
Director  of  the  Institution  at  Elbeuf,  France,  Founder  and 
formerly  President  of  the  Fraternal  Association  of  Nor- 
mandy, died  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  March  14,  1907,  aged 
sixty-one.  Mr.  Capon  was  a  graduate  of  the  National 
Institution  at  Paris  and  taught  for  several  years  in  the 
National  Institution  at  Bordeaux.  In  1871  he  returned  to 
Elbeuf,  his  native  place,  and  founded  this  school,  which  he 
conducted  with  ability  and  success  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Although  he  was  a  congenital  deaf-mute  he  learned 
to  speak  well  and  he  taught  by  the  oral  method,  of  which 
he  was  a  zealous  advocate.  He  was  honored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  distinction  of  ofjicier  d^ Academic  and 
officier  de  Vinstruction  jmblique,  and  in  1891  the  French 
Academy  awarded  him  a  Monthyon  prize  in  recognition  of 
his  services  to  the  deaf.  •     . 

GaUavdet  School. — Miss  Lula  E.  Carpenter  has  been  obliged 
to  discontinue  teaching  on  account  of  ill  health.     Miss  Irene 
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Burow, recently  a  student  at  Gallaudet  College,  is  taking  her 
place  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Georgia  School. — Mr.  Connor  has  completed  his  fortieth 
year  of  service  as  Principal  of  this  School.  He  entered  it  as  a 
teacher  fifty  years  ago ,  when  he  was  not  yet  nineteen  years  of 
age.  Three  years  later  he  was  elected  Principal  but  declined 
on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience.  In  1861  he  re- 
signed to  become  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  and  served 
during  the  war.  He  ended  his  military  career  as  a  prisoner 
at  Camp  Chase,  near  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  then  engaged  in 
farming  in  Alabama,  intending  to  make  this  his  life  work;  but 
when  in  1866  it  was  decided  to  reopen  the  Georgia  Institu- 
tion he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  office  of  Principal,  and  has 
served  continuously  ever  since.  We  hope  there  are  yet  many 
years  of  successful  labor  for  him  in  the  future. 

Miss  Lucy  J.  Fallon,  a  teacher  in  the  Oral  Department, 
died  March  23,  1907,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  Miss 
Fallon  had  been  connected  with  the  school  only  since  last 
September,  but  in  that  time  she  had  endeared  herself  to  her 
associates  and  pupils.  She  was  an  earnest,  conscientious 
worker  and  gave  promise  of  becoming  a  valuable  teacher. 

Indiana  School. — The  last  General  Assembly  passed  a  law 
changing  the  name  of  the  school  from  "Indiana  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb*' to  "The  Indiana  State 
School  for  the  Deaf.'*  The  name  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  is 
similarly  changed  and  the  law  provides  that  "said  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  shall  not  be  regarded  or  classed  as 
benevolent  or  charitable  institutions,  but  as  educational  insti- 
titutions  of  the  State  conducted  wholly  as  such."  The  Silent 
Hoosier  says  that  in  the  general  approporiation  bills  of  the  last 
three  General  Assemblies  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
have  been  classified  in  the  same  section  with  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Purdue  University,  and  the  State  Normal  School,  and  in 
the  discussion  of  these  bills  reference  has  been  made  to  the  five 
State  Schools  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  State  institu- 
tions of  benevolent  and  charitable  nature.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  in  his  message  also  emphasizes  this  point.     Refer- 
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ring  to  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  ($916,214.50),  he  says:  "The  expenditure  is  large. 
But  the  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  not  a 
charitable  institution.  It  is  an  educational  institution  and 
should  be  built  upon  a  plan  in  keeping  with  its  purpose." 

Other  wise  provisions  of  the  new  law  are  that  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  consist  of  four  members,  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party ;  that  the  Super- 
intendent shall  be  appointed  by  the  trustees,  when  there  is  a 
vacancy,  to  serve  without  term,  and  can  be  removed  only 
for  cause  impairing  faithful,  efficient,  or  intelligent  adminis- 
tration of  the  office,  after  opportunity  is  given  him  to  be 
heard  upon  written  charges;  that  all  officers,  teachers,  and 
other  employees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent 
and  be  removable  at  his  pleasure,  and  such  appointments 
shall  be  made  regardless  of  political  or  religious  affiliation  on  the 
basis  of  fitness,  after  examination  as  to  qualifications  for  the 
duties  to  be  performed  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  board;  and  that  it  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor for  any  person  to  solicit  or  receive  from  any  officer 
or  other  employee  money  for  campaign  assessments,  or  for 
any  officer  or  other  employee  to  pay  such  assessments,  under 
penalty  of  fine,  imprisonment,  removal  from  office,  and 
ineligibility  to  reappointment  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  (New  York). — Miss 
Minerva  G.  Comstock  has  resigned  on]  account  of  ill  health. 
Miss  Ruth  Sappington  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  trained  in 
this  School,  is  appointed  to  succeed  her.  Miss  Alice  L. 
Crampton  of  Madison,  Connecticut,  is  appointed  teacher- 
in-training  and  Miss  Etta  Bishop,  also  of  Madison,  sub- 
stitute teacher. 

Kansas  School, — Mr.  Philip  A.  Emery,  the  founder  of 
this  School,  died  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  March  30,  1907, 
aged  77.  Mr.  Emery  lost  his  hearing  at  three  years  of  age 
from  scarlet  fever.  He  entered  the  Indiana  Institution 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  remained  as  a  pupil  only  two 
years;  but  he  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
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knowledge  by  study  at  home,  and  after  two  years  in  school 
was  considered  competent  to  teach.  He  was  first  a  monitor 
and  afterwards  a  teacher  in  the  Indiana  Institution  from 
1856  to  1860,  when  he  resigned  and  moved  to  Kansas,  then 
a  Territory.  In  1861  he  opened  a  private  school  for  the 
deaf  at  Baldwin  City,  Kansas.  In  1862  the  school  received 
an  appropriation  from  the  State  Legislature  and  in  1864 
it  was  removed  to  Topeka.  Mr.  Emery  retired  in  that  year. 
In  1875,  he  established  the  first  public  day-school  in  Chicago. 
Four  years  later,  branch  schools  were  opened  under  his 
direction,  as  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city, 
and  he  remained  as  Superintendent  for  seventeen  years. 
After  his  resignation  in  1892,  he  continued  to  reside  for  a 
time  in  Chicago,  afterwards  living  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich- 
igan, and  Los  Angeles,  California.  He  was  the  author  of 
an  "Alphabet  of  Arithmetic,"  of  several  earnest  works 
on  religious  and  social  topics,  and  of  many  contributions 
to  periodicals  in  defense  of  day-schools  and  ,of  the  manual 
method  of  instruction. 

Michigan  School. — Miss  Adda  M.  Hurd,  a  graduate  of  this 
School  and  a  valued  teacher  for  the  last  five  years,  died 
April  2,  1907,  of  Bright's  disease,  aged  twenty-four. 

North  Carolina  School, — The  following  law,  making  edu- 
cation compulsory  for  the  white  deaf  children  of  the  State, 
was  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly;  it  is  entitled  *'An 
Act  to  compel  white  deaf  children  to  attend  school.'' 

Section  1.  That  every  deaf  child  of  sound  mind  in  North  Carolina 
shall  attend  a  school  for  the  deaf  at  least  five  school  terms  of  nine  months 
each,  between  the  ages  of  eight  years  and  fifteen  years. 

Sec.  2.  That  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  a  deaf  child  or  deaf 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years  shall  send  said  child 
or  children, or  cause  to  he  sent,  to  some  school  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf,  at  least  five  terms  or  sessions  of  nine  months  each,  between  the  ages 
of  eight  years  and  fifteen  years. 

Sec.  3.  That  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  any  deaf  children  be- 
tween the  ages  provided  in  section  two  of  this  act,  failing  to  send  said  deaf 
child  or  deaf  children  to  some  school  for  instruction  as  provided  in  this 
act,  shall  be  guilty  of  itiisdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
or  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  for  each  year  said  deaf  child 
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is  kept  out  of  school  between  the  ages  herein  provided:  Provided,  that 
said  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  may  elect  two  years  between  said 
ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years  that  a  deaf  child  or  deaf  children  may  re- 
main out  of  school:  Provided  further ^  that  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  or  be  enforced  against  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  any  deaf 
child  until  such  time  as  the  superintendent  of  any  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee  of 
such  institution,  shall  in  lus  and  their  discretion  ser\'e  written  notice 
on  such  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  directing  that  such  child  be  sent 
to  the  institution  whereof  they  have  charge. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  census-taker  to  report 
name,  age,  and  sex  of  each  deaf  child  in  his  district,  and  name  of  parents, 
guardians,  or  custodians,  and  their  post-office  address,  to  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Education,  who  shall  send  said  report  of  names  and 
addresses  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at  Morganton,  X.  C.  That  said  census-taker  or 
County  Superintendent  failing  to  make  reports  as  provided  in  this  act 
shall  be  fined  five  dollars  (f5.00)  for  each  white  deaf  child  not  so  reported. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  fine  as  provided  in  section  three  (3)  of  this  act,  and 
said  fine  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  provided  in  section  four  (4)  of  this  act 
when  collected,  shall  be  paid  to  the  public  school  fimd  of  the  county  in 
which  child  lives. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  the  first  day  of  September,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven. 

Miss  Jessie  Ball,  a  teacher  in  the  Oral  Department  of 
this  School  for  the  last  three  years,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
the  Detroit  Day-School,  committed  suicide  April  10,  1907. 
She  had  been  in  poor  health  and  in  a  despondent  mood  for 
several  weeks. 

Oklahoma  Institute. — Miss  Ivy  J.  Myers,  B.  A.,  a  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tioh. 

Philippines  School, — Miss  Delia  Delight  Rice,  of  the  Ohio 
School,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  the  Government 
school  to  be  established  in  the  Philippines. 

Utah  School, — The  name  of  the  School  has  been  changed 
by  the  State  legislature  to  ** Utah  School  for  the  Deaf,''  omit- 
ting the  words  "  and  Dumb  "  from  its  title. 

Virginia  School. — Mrs.  H.  B.  Wilson,  a  faithful  and 
efficient  teacher  in  the  Oral  Department,  has  retired  from 
active  service  after  a  connection  with  this  School  for  ten 
years. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Term  Semi- MiUe.— The  Utah  Eagle  of  March  15,  1907, 
quotes  from  the  Century  Dictionary  this  definition  of  the  term 
semi-mute :  J' A  semi-mute  is  a  person  who,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  has  lost  also  to  a  great  extent  the 
faculty  of  speech,  or  who,  owing  to  congenital  deafness,  has 
never  perfectly  acquired  that  faculty."  The  Eagle  says  that 
"following  this  line  of  thought  all  the  pupils  of  the  Utah 
School  are  semi-mutes." 

The  term  semi-mute  is  seldom  used  outside  of  the  technical 
literature  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Its  meaning 
as  there  employed  is  not  correctly  given  by  the  Century 
Dictionary.  A  semi-mute,  as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood in  the  profession,  is  a  deaf  person  who  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  language  acquired  through  the  sense  of  hearing, 
either  in  childhood  before  the  hearing  was  lost,  or  by  means  of 
continued  partial  hearing. 

The  term  semi-mute  is  objectionable,  because  it  is  not  self- 
explanatory,  and  is  not  generally  understood  by  the  public. 
We  wish  there  were  some  better  word  to  express  the  idea. 
But  it  is  important  in  our  professional  discussions  to  have 
some  term  to  designate  those  pupils  of  our  schools  who  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  language  through  the  ear.  Until 
a  better  term  is  provided  the  useful  word  senli-mute  cannot 
well  be  spared,  and  we  hope  teachers  of  the  deaf  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  inaccurate  definition  quoted 
by  the  Eagle  from  the  Century  Dictionary. 


Institution  Extension. — Two  years  ago  the  Annals  (vol.  1 
pp.  315-319)  reprinted  from  the  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the 
California  Institution  Dr.  Wilkinson's  statement  of  his 
scheme  for  assisting  graduates  of  the  Institution  to  pursue 
further  study  at  their  homes.  In  the  Twenty-seventh  Re- 
port Dr.  Wilkinson  reports  progress  as  follows: 
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In  my  last  report,  a  plan  of  "Institution  Extension"  was  set  forth 
which  seemed  and  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  value.  The  suggestion 
grew  out  of  certain  experiences  in  my  personal  correspondence  with  ex- 
pupils.  The  plan  was  generally  well  received  with  occasional  doubt 
expressed  in  the  institution  papers  as  to  the  co-operation  of  teachers  in 
doing  the  work  required;  but  such  doubters  misunderstood  the  scope 
of  the  plan,  which  was  to  have  special  teachers  employed  for  the  work . 
The  co-operation  I  expected  from  the  teachers  of  the  Institution  was 
simply  in  preliminary  organization.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
find  out  how  many  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered 
of  continuing  their  education  after  leaving  school.  To  this  end,  the 
following  circular  was  prepared  and  sent  to  many  of  the  graduates  and 
former  pupils  of  the  Institution: 

Berkeley,  Cal., , . 

Dear . 

In  my  report  recently  submitted  to  the  Governor,  I  have  set  forth  a 
plan  which  I  call  "  Institution  Extension."  The  purpose  of  this  move- 
ment is  by  means  of  correspondence,  reading  courses,  lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  home  and  individual  study,  to  enable  those  who  are  deaf  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  School,  only  on  higher  planes.  I  send  herewith 
an  extract  from  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Institution.  The  first  step 
in  this  movement  is  to  ascertain  how  many  of  our  former  pupils  would 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunity  for  self-improvement,  and 
t-o  this  end  I  address  you.  The  cost  will  be  very  trifling,  indeed  nothing 
at  first  beyond  a  membership  fee  of  perhaps  25  or  50  cents  to  pay  for 
postage.  The  teachers  of  the  Institution  and  the  Principal  will  contrib- 
ute their  share  for  nothing.  The  initial  course  will  be  in  English;  later, 
history  and  mathematics,  followed  by  courses  in  such  natural  sciences 
as  are  most  needed  in  enabling  one  to  keep  abreast  with  modem  research 
and  discovery.  Latin  and  other  languages  will  be  taken  up  if  there  is 
sufficient  demand  for  them. 

I  have  spoken  to  quite  a  number  of  the  former  pupils,  who  approve  of 
the  project.     Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  you  desire  to  join  in  this  ex- 
tension movement  which  has  proved  so  valuable  to  the  hearing  popula- 
tion under  the  name  of  "  University  Extension." 
An  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige, 

Yours  truly, 

WARRING  WILKINSON, 

Principal. 

Many  gratifying  responses  were  received  to  this  circular.  Nearly  all 
replies  expressed  the  wish  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  Extension,  and 
all  heartily  approved  of  the  plan,  though  a  few  regretted  that  the  fierce 
struggle  for  existence  forbade  joining  the  claas.  In  order  to  get  a 
starting  point,  and  to  form  an  estimate 'of  the  field  to  be  covered,  letters 
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were  addressed  to  those  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  take  up  the  work, 
asking  what  studies  each  desired  to  pursue,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing that  the  candidate  write  a  history  of  his  life  and  experi(»M9e» 
frcfm  the  timeof  leaving  school.  This  history  was  to  be  writt-en  unaided 
and  uncorrected,  otherwise  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  my  purpose,  which 
was  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  pupil  and  his 
improvement  or  deterioration  in  literary  expression  since  his  graduation. 
The  "  histories "  I  received  were  worth  all  the  labor  I  had  expended  on 
the  enterprise,  but  the  extent  of  the  field  and  the  work  involved  in  its 
cultivation  began  to  tax,  not  my  faith  and  courage,  which  are  unabated, 
but  my  physical  strength,  and  so  the  "Institution  Extension"  is  held 
in  abeyance  till  the  means  can  be  found  to  pay  teachers  who  will  devote 
their  whole  time  and  talents  to  this  plan  for  extending  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  Institution  and  of  stimulating  the  deaf  to  reach  higher 
planes  of  culture  and  usefulness. 


A  Deaf  Artist. — The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  April 
2,  1907,  gives  very  high  praise  to  the  work  of  Cadwallader 
L.  Washburn,  who  had  sixty-one  plates  and  twenty-odd 
paintings  on  exhibition  in  the  Gallery  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Art.  "  A  new  etcher  of  much  power  and  promise  " 
the  Post  calls  him,  and  in  connection  with  the  various 
pictures  mentioned  speaks  of  his  "great  native  ability,'' 
"close  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  best  modern  masters,*' . 
"rare  feeling  for  the  true  beauty  of  architecture  and  of 
form  expressed  in  pure  line,"  "unusual  amount  of  facility, 
fortified  with  excellent  draftsmanship,"  "earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  work  devoid  of  all  signs  of  superficial  smartness," 
"  requisite  technical  ability  and  that  deeper  insight  essential 
to  genuine  interpretation,  without  which  mere  technical 
skill  is  vain  and  empty."  It  expresses  the  opinion  that 
he  "seems  to  be  the  man  of  the  sympathetic  eye  and  the 
potent  hand  to  do  for  Japan  and  China  a  piece  of  work 
that  will  go  down  with  Rembrandt's  Beggars  and  Whistler's 
Chelsea  types."  Mr.  Washburn  is  a  graduate  of  the  Minne- 
sota School  and  of  Gallaudet  College. 


Summer  Meetings, — The  present  number  of  the  Annals  is 
printed  earlier  than  usual  and  we  have  not  much  information 
to  offer  in  addition  to  that  already  published  concerning  the 
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several  meetings  of  national  or  international  character  to  be 
held  during  the  coming  summer  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience  to  our  readers  we  recapitulate  the 
dates  and  places  of  these  meetings  with  such  information  as 
we  have. 

July  4  to  6,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  National  Association  of 
the  Deaf.  President,  George  W.  Veditz,  Colorado  Springs; 
Secretary,  James  H.  Cloud,  St.  Louis.  July  5  is  officially 
designated  by  the  Jamestown  Exposition  Company  as 
"National  Association  of  the  Deaf  Dav.'' 

July  8-12,  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  This  will  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
meeting.  Very  low  railway  rates,  extension  of  time,  and 
desirable  excursions  are  offered.  Secretary,  Irwin  Shepard, 
Winona,  Minnesota;  President  of  the  Department  of  Special 
Education,  Miss  Anna  E.  SchaflFer,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

July  29  to  August  l,at  Edinburgh, Scotland, International 
Conference  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  Reception  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  Monday  evening,  July 
29.  Conference  opened  July  30  by  Thomas  Shaw,  Esq.,  K. 
C,  M.  P.  Official  reception  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magis- 
trates of  the  city  in  the  evening.  Joint  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  and  the  British  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Association,  July  31,  with  papers  from  Messrs.  Cowie, 
Healy,  Kirk,  and  Maginn  on  "  How  members  of  the  two 
Associations  may  best  co-operate  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  deaf/'  A  meeting  for  ladies  only,  August  31,  to  con- 
sider "  How  can  we  best  raise  the  tone  of  our  girls,  morally 
and  intellectually?''  Papers  for  the  general  session  have  been 
promised  by  Mr.  Addison  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Belanger  of  France, 
Dr.  Elliott  of  England,  Mr.  Ferreri  of  Italy,  Dr.  Gallaudet  of 
America, and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Denmark.  There  will  be  an  ex- 
.  hibition  of  pupils'  work.  Excursions  to  places  of  interest  in 
Edinburgh  will  be  arranged.  A  reduction  in  railway  fares 
will  be  obtained  if  possible.  Persons  desiring  to  attend  are 
requested  to  send  their  names  as  soon  as  possible  to  Mr.  E.  A. 
lUingworth,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Henderson  Row, 
Edinburgh. 
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August  5  to  10,  at  London,  England,  International  Con- 
gress on  School  Hygiene.  An  educational  exhibit  of  schools 
will  be  given  for  the  deaf  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Van  Praagh,  Headmaster  of  the  School  and  Training  College 
at  1 1  Fitzroy  Square,  London. 


Proceedings  of  the  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech. — The  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Summer  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf  held  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion last  summer,  of  which  an  abridged  report  was  given  in 
the  Annals  for  September,  1906,  are  published  in  full  in  the 
Association  Review  for  February- April,  1907.  Extra  copies 
of  this  Summer  Meeting  number  may  be  obtained  for  fifty 
cents  each  from  the  Editor,  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  1525  Thirty- 
fifth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Publications. — We  have  received  the  following  reports 
of  schools  (published  in  1906) :  California,  Columbia,  Florida, 
Clarke,  Genoa  (Italy),  Groningen  (Netherlands),  Halifax, 
Improved  Instruction  (New  York),  Louisiana,  Minnesota, 
Oral  Association  (London,  Fitzroy  Square),  Rotterdam 
(Netherlands),  Vencrsborg  (Sweden),  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania; (published  in  1907)  Buenos  Ayres  (for  girls).  We 
have  also  received  ''  Wisconsin  System  of  Dealing  with  and 
Educating  the  Deaf,''  by  Robert  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee, 
1905,  8vo,  pp.  16,  a  radical  and  aggressive  plea  in  behalf  of 
day-schools  for  the  deaf;  "Outlines  for  1906-1907  of  the 
Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf,"  8vo,  pp.  57,  by  Richard 
O.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  containing  the  arrangement 
of  school  work  for  the  year,  the  course  of  study,  and  other 
information  of  local  interest,  together  with  some  quotations 
from  educational  and  other  publications  valuable  to  all 
teachers;  '*A  Francesco  Mangioni,  Direttore  deir  Istituto 
Nazionale  pei  Sordomuti  in  Firenze,  Lettera  Aperta  di 
Fenice,'^  Rome,  1907,  8vo,  pp.  12,  a  pseudonymous  bitter 
attack  upon  the   Director  of  the  National  Institution  at 
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Florence,  for  which  we  see  no  justification;  and  "La  Con- 
versazione,, la  Grammatica,  e  la  Composizione  nelle  Scuole 
pei  Sordomuti"  by  A.  I.  Argiolas,  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  Cagliari-Sassari,  1906,  4to,  pp.  66,  a  plea  for  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  language  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  modetn  pedagogy  and  an  outline  of  such  a 
course  arranged  by  the  author. 


WHO  ARE  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB? 

Who  are  the  deaf  ones  of  the  earth?    Why,  those  who  close  their  ears 
To  the  heart-cry  of  affection,  to  the  soul-sob  wrung  from  tears, 
To  the  anguish  of  the  fallen,  to  the  captive's  silent  groan; 
Whose  ears  are  closed  to  pity,  for  their  hearts  are  turned  to  stone. 

Who  are  the  dumb  ones  of  the  earth?    Why,  those  whose  mouths  are 

still 
When  the  fiat  of  the  tyrant  works  out  its  wicked  will; 
When  the  oaths  of  the  blasphemer  their  brutal  burden  bear. 
Or  the  foul  jests  of  the  fool  shall  poison  all  the  air. 

They  are  not  deaf  where  God  hath  closed  that  avenue  of  sense, 

For  they  hear  heaven's  gates  thrown  open  and  the  sounds  that  issue 

thence; 
They  hear  the  angels'  hymns  and  the  Saviour's  pardoning  voice. 
And  their  listening  hearts  are  wakened  as  their  rescued  souls  rejoice. 

They  are  not  dumb  where  God  has  closed  the  outer  gate  of  prayer; 
The  clasped  hands  have  a  mute  appeal  no  uttered  words  could  wear; 
In  tender  thought  and  gentle  act  their  gratitude  we  read. 
For  faith  is  our  best  worship  and  work  our  noblest  creed. 

FRANK  CURZON, 

Leeds,  England. 


THE  POETRY  OF  MOTION. 

In  the  poetry  of  motion  there  is  music  if  one  sees, 

In  the  soaring  birds  above  us  there  are  moving  symphonies. 

There  is  music  in  the  movement  of  a  ship  upon  the  wave 

And  the  sunbeams  dancing  o'er  it,  that  the  minstrels  never  gave 

There  is  music  in  the  rhythm  of  the  waving  field  of  wheat, 
In  the  swaying  leaves  on  tree-tops,  and  the  skip  of  dancing  feet. 
There  are  songs  of  gladness  for  us  in  the  opening  buds  of  spring, 
And  we  understand  the  message  that  their  fuller  blossoms  bring. 

There  is  music  in  the  motion  of  the  yearly  changing  scene 

As  the  seasons  move  before  us,  changing  brown  and  white  to  green 

There  are  songs  of  rapture  for  us  in  the  colors  of  the  sky, 

In  the  rainbow  and  the  sunset  and  in  cloud-ships  floating  by. 

There  is  music  in  the  mountains — in  their  grandeur  as  they  rise 
With  their  snow-capped  summits  keeping  vigil  in  the  hidden  skies. 
There  is  music  in  the  rainfall,  and  the  snow-flakes  coming  down 
Giving  earth  a  white-robed  mantle  and  the  trees  a  silver  crown. 

To  the  deaf  there  is  no  music  in  the  touch  of  vibrant  strings. 

But  in  harmony  of  motion  there  are  songs  that  Nature  sings. 

And  there  is  mysic  all  around  us  if  we  have  the  eyes  to  see. 

And  although  we  can  not  hear  it  we  can  feel  its  melody. 

J.  SCHUYLER  LONG, 
Instructor  in  the  Iowa  School, 
Council  Bluff 8t  Iowa 
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Located  in  highest  and  most  healthful  pat  t  of  New  York  City. 
Combining  city  with  country  life. 


A  Private  Boarding  School 
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Instruction  orat  and  aurat. 

Speech  a  habit. 

Life  out  of  school  a  means  of  culture. 

From  Kindergarten  to  Business  or  College. 

SUMMER  CAMP  at  nantucket.  mass* 

Of  great  physical  and  mental  advantage. 
Endorsed  by  leading  Physicians, 
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SPEECH  WORK  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

INSTITUTION. 

[The  following  seven  papers  were  read  at  three  successive  meetings  of 
the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  during  the 
winter  of  1907.  Each  of  them  was  fully  illustrated  by  practical  work 
with  a  class  of  deaf  pupils.  The  papers  taken  together  constitute  a 
useful  handbook  on  the  subject  of  speech  teaching,  with  many  practical 
suggestions  and  devices  which  we  hope  will  be  found^of  value  to  teachers 
in  other  schools. — ^E.  A.  F.] 

PREPARATORY  WORK  AND   FIRST  STEPS 

IN   ARTICULATION. 

Articulation  is  taught  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
by  the  element  method  and  these  elements  are  given  by 
imitation,  diagrams,  and  manipulation. 

The  charts  as  arranged  for  use  in  the  Clarke  School  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  are  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  work. 

In  explanation  of  the  charts.  Miss  Yale,  Principal  of 
the  Clarke  School,  says: 

"  In  teaching  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language  to 
deaf  children  it  seems  wise  to  classify  them  according  to 

their  organic  formation.    The charts  are  an  attempt 

to  do  this. 

"  In  examining  this  chart  [of  consonant  sounds]  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  left  hand  line  is  occupied  by  the  English 
breath  consonants;  the  second  line  by  the  voiced  forms  of 
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the  same  sounds;  the  third  by  the  nasal  sounds.  The  hori- 
zontal arrangement  classifies  them  according  to  formation, 
as  point,  back,  etc." 

And  "In  this  arrangement  of  vowel  sounds  the  upper 
line  contains  the  scale  of  back  round  vowels  (those  modified 
chiefly  by  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  rounded  aperture 
of  the  lips) .  The  second  line  contains  the  scale  of  the  front 
vowels  (those  modified  chiefly  by  the  front  of  the  tongue). 
The  lowest  line  contains  all  the  diphthongal  sounds;  for 
a  and  6,  although  previously  appearing  in  the  scales  to  which 
their  radical  parts  belong,  are  repeated  here  as  being  by 
their  compound  forms  properly  classified  with  diphthongs. 

"An  attempt  is  also  made  in  these  charts  to  teach  the 
simple  rules  for  pronunciation.  For  illustration,  "a-e'' 
(representing "a'') when  contrasted  with" — a — '^(represen- 
ing  "S"  is  easily  made  intelligible  by  the  introduction  of 
the  same  consonants  in  both  sets  of  blanks;  as,  r  a  ^  e,  rsit; 
h  a  ^  e,  hsitf-  etc. 

"The  dictionary  and  diacritical  marks  may  be  of  use 
later  but  not  for  little  children." 

In  our  use  of  the  charts  we  have  made  one  change.  Final 
"y"  is  placed  under  short  "i"  instead  of  under  short  "o"; 
which  we  think  gives  greater  intelligibility  in  such  words 
as  "Sunday,"  "candi/,"  "pretty,"  etc. 

There  have  been  a  few  sounds,  or  secondary  spellings, 
ailded  by  some  of  the  teachers  in  Cresheim  Hall  which 

seem  particularly  helpful ^and  preventive.    These  arc: 

on  the  vowel  chart,  "a"  before  "11"  under  "aw,"  as  in 
"  wall,"  "  call,"  "  fall,"  "  small,"  and  the  like ;  and  short "  u  " 
under  "o^o,"as  in"put,"  "pull,"  "push,"  "bush,"  and  so 
on:  and  on  the  consonant  chart,  "nk,"  representing  the 
sound  "ngk,"  which  enables  the  pupils  to  read  such  words 
as  "drink,"  "drank,"  "think,"  "thank,"  "pink,"  etc.,  at 
sight  without  the  error  so  frequently  made  ("thinuk," 
''drin  uk)/' 
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"X"  and  "qu"  are  represented  with  the  equivalents 
"ks"  and  "kwh"  respectively.  To  little  children  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  reason  they  are  often  confusing 
and  therefore  have  been  simply  eliminated.  This  is  not 
changing  the  chart,  for  the  sounds  are  taught  as  they  are 
represented. 

Some  teachers  also  feel  that  "ca,"  "co/'  "cu,"  need  not 
be  written,  since,  if  the  pupils  remember  that  "c"  before 
"e,'*  "i,"  and  "y"  has  the  sound  of  "s"  and  in  all  other 
combinations  the  sound  of  "k,^*  their  minds  need  not  be 
burdened  any  further;  while  others  prefer  to  teach  all  the 
secondary  spellings  under  "k,"  finding  it  helpful  to  be  able 
to  say  "the  third  spelling"  or  "the  fourth  spelling"  and 
so  on,  when  giving  new  words  and  thus  have  them  correctly 
written  at  once. 

The  charts,  then,  with  the  additional  sounds  are  as 
follows: 

Consonant  Sounds, 


h 

wh 

w 

P 

b 

t 

d 

k 

ck 

1 

g 

c 

f 

ph 

th 

V 

2 

th 

S 

z 

m 

n  1 
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s 


zh  y- 

Ch  j  X  qu 

tch  a 

g— 

— ge  nk 


dge 


Vowd  Sounds. 


oo  oo         o-e        aw         -o- 

(r)u-e  u  oa  au 

(r)ew  — o  o(r) 

ow  a  (11) 

-i-  a-e         -e-        -a- 

2 

-e  — y  ai  ea 

1 

ea  ay 

e-e 

ar  -u-  ur 

— a  er 

— a(r)  ir 

— o(r) 
— er 
— re 
— ir 


a-e  i-e       o-e       ou     oi      u-e 


1 


ai  igh  oa  ow  oy  ew 

ay  -y 


ow 
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It  may  be  that  those  who  have  not  taught  in  the  Primary 
Department  do  not  quite  realize  how  much  preparatory 
work  must  be  done  with  little  children  before  they  are  ready 
for  the  hard  drill  of  articulation,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fact,  and  the  younger  the  pupils  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  time  that  must  be  spent  in  this  way. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  first  of  all,  that  the  children  in 
our  schools,  in  almost  every  case,  have  received  no  training 
whatever,  either  mental  or  moral;  seldom  even  the  funda- 
mental principle,  obedience.  They  have  simply  run  wild 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  in  very  poor  environments. 

The  first  task,  of  course,  is  to  arouse  interest  and  at  the 
same  time  to  insist  upon  obedience.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished with  games  and  devices  of  many  sorts,  but  all  care- 
fully arranged  as  means  to  specific  ends;  namely,  articula- 
tion, lip-reading  (or  speech-reading)  and  writing,  for  the 
three  go  hand  in  hand  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
school-course  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  any  one  without 
the  others. 

During  the  first  days  of  school  only  a  small  portion  of  time 
can  be  given  to  the  developing  of  sounds,  for  the  children's 
minds  are  not  capable  of  holding  but  a  very  few  and  those 
the  easiest  ones.  It  follows  that  other  means  must  be 
employed  to  awaken  the  minds  and  occupy  the  several  hours 
of  each  day  and  all  this  time  can  be  profitably  spent  in  the 
cultivation  of  sight  and  touch. 

The  cultivation  of  sight  is  quite  as  important  for  articu- 
lation work  as  for  lip-reading,  for  the  pupils  must  learn  to 
see  very  slight  differences  of  the  positions  of  two,  at  least, 
of  the  vocal  organs  (the  tongue  and  lips)  if  accurate  speech 
is  to  be  obtained;  and  without  accuracy  the  speech  of  the 
deaf  is  seldom,  if  ever,  intelligible. 

At  first  the  work  is  divided  into  short  periods  of  ten 
minutes  each  and  later  into  periods  of  fifteen  minutes.  This 
change  is  made  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  without  too  great  a 
strain. 
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For  expedience  and  greater  convenience  the  various 
exercises  have  been  classified  under  these  headings: — Mo- 
lion,  Color  J  Forrrij  Number,  Touchy  and  the  following  table 
has  been  arranged  to  show  the  relative  sequence  of  all. 
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Each  hour  of  the  school  day  is  divided  into  six  periods: 
one  for  motion,  one  for  color,  one  for  form,  one  for  number, 
one  for  touch,  and  one  for  rest  {%.  e.,  free  play  either  in  the 
class-room  with  blocks  or  sand  boxes,  balls  or  .bean  bags, 
or  out  of  doors),  and  thus  the  round  is  made  at  least  four 
times  during  the  day. 

The  end  of  each  hour  shows  some  gain  in  power  of  atten- 
tion, observation,  and  imitation,  and  materials  are  then 
either  increased  in  number  (as  six  colors  instead  of  three, 
three  solids  instead  of  two,  etc.,),  or  changed  (as  ribbons 
substituted  for  worsteds,  matching  of  similar  objects,  such 
as  a.s^t  of  butterflies  or  birds  instead  of  the  easier  set  of 
dissimilar  objects,  and  the  like). 

Motion  appeals  to  almost  all  children,  even  those  of  very 
low  mentality — up  to  a  certain  point — and  the  simplest  are 
taken  first:  gymnastics  of  the  arms,  hands  and  feet,  all  in 
unison.  These  are  followed  by  gymnastics  of  the  head  and 
face;  for  example,  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  and  eyes; 
putting  lips  in  position  for  vowels  without  breath  or  voice. 

Some  attention  is  given  to  breathing  even  in  these  first 
days.  There  are  certain  exercises  which  seem  both  neces- 
sary and  beneficial  for  deaf  children,  for  very  frequently 
they  have  no  control  of  breath  whatever  and  inhale  when 
asked  to  blow  a  Japanese  ball,  a  feather,  bits  of  paper,  or  a 
lighted  candle. 

The  following  exercises  have  been  found  of  value : 

1.  Make  the  child  aware  of  breath  by  holding  his  hand 
before  the  teacher's  mouth  while  breath  is  expelled  for- 
cibly— then  sent  out  in  a  steady  stream.  Then  induce  the 
child  to  hold  his  hand  before  his  own  mouth  while  he 
expels  breath  in  the  same  ways. 

2.  Hold  the  breath  as  long  as  possible;  then  exhale 
slowly. 

3.  Inhale  slowly  and  exhale  with  two  rapid  impulses; 
then  with  several  impulses. 
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These  and  many  other  exercises  are  to  be  found  in  Gutt- 
man's  "Gymnastics  of  the  Voice'*  as  well  as  in  other  books. 

But  care  should  be  taken  that  too  much  stress  is  not  laid 
upon  this  work.  Dr.  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  in  his  book 
called  "The  Science  of  Speech,"  says: 

"Students,  both  of  speaking  and  singing,  have  been 
bewildered  and  misled  by  erroneous  teaching  in  regard  to 
vocal  respiration.  Raise  the  chest  and  keep  it  raised,  and 
you  need  not  think  of  the  breath  at  all.  It  will  attend 
to  itself;'*  and  further:  "Speech  uses  very  little  breath. 
.  .  .  The  impulse  of  articulation  does  not  come  from  the 
chest  but  from  the  pharynx,  and  affects  only  the  breath 
within  the  mouth.'' 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  time  it  would  take 
to  teach  little  deaf  children  to  raise  the  chest  by  this  muscu- 
lar action;  but  it  is  possible  to  attract  their  attention  to  the 
intercostal  breathing  and  to  encourage  them  to  stand  in 
erect  positions.  Further  than  this  it  has  not  seemed  advis- 
able to  go  during  the  first  year. 

Given  a  certain  amount  of  breath  control  and  we  go  on  to 
the  development  of  diagrams  and  gjonnastics  of  the  tongue 
and  soft  palate. 

Gymnastics  of  the  tongue, 
(Hand  mirrors  are  necessary  for  these  exercises.) 

1.  Thrust  the  tongue  far  out  and  draw  it  back  quickly. 
Push  the  tongue  out  and  draw  it  back  slowly. 

2.  Move  the  tongue  from  side  to  side;  first  slowly;  then 
rapidly. 

Move  the  tongue  up  and  down. 

3.  Turn  up  and  back  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  apply 
it  to  different  parts  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

4.  Turn  the  point  of  the  tongue  down  behind  the  lower 
teeth. 

5.  Flap  the  point  of  the  tongue  as  in  saying  "  lalala"  with 
force. 
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6.  Widen  and  narrow  the  tongue  by  the  use  of  side 
muscles. 

7.  Keep  the  tongue  flat  and  perfectly  still. 

8.  Draw  the  tongue  straight  back  into  itself. 

9.  Widen  the  tongue  against  lip,  teeth,  and  bed  of  the 
mouth. 

Gymnastics  of  the  soft  palate. 

^irst  show  the  pupil  that  he  has  a  soft  palate:  then  teach 
him  to  raise  and  lower  it. 

In  this,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  not  depressed  and  also  against  too  wide  opening 
of  the  mouth. 

Exercises, 

1.  Breathe  through  the  mouth  (mouth  wide  open). 

2.  Inhale  through  the  nose  (mouth  shut). 
Exhale  through  the  nose  (mouth  shut). 

3.  Inhale  through  the  nose.     Exhale  through  the  mouth. 

4.  Yawn. 

5.  With  soft  palate  held  steadily  up  breathe  out  softly. 
Follow  breath  with  voice  as  part  of  the  same  exercise, 

e.  g.,  *'ar*'  (prolonged  sound). 

In  manipulating  the  tongue  and  palate  make  the  pupil 
use  his  own  finger  whenever  possible. 

When  this  cannot  be  done  the  teacher's  finger  or  the 
manipulator  must  be  used,  very  gently. 

The  pupils  have  now  reached  the  point  when  the  breath 
consonants  may  be  given :  'Svh,"  '^p,"  ^^f,^'  ^'t,''  ^Hh,''  '^s,'^ 
^'k/'  *'sh;"  '*h''  and  *'ch"  also,  unless  the  teacher  prefers 
to  leave  these  two  till  later  on;  with  some  chisses  this 
seems  advisable. 

The  next  step  is  developing  or  obtaining  voice  and  in  this 
try  above  all  else  to  keep  the  voice  soft;  sacrifice  strength 
rather  than  quality;  and  focalize  all  sounds  in  the  front  of 
the  mouth. 
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Increased  attention  to  point  and  lip  consonants  often 
helps  to  focalize  the  voice. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  work,  exercises  that 
will  help  one  child  may  fail  entirely  with  another.  There 
are  many  unthought-of  errors  into  which  the  pupils  fall  and 
no  known  rule  or  exercise  will  prove  adequate  for  the 
correction  of  some  of  these.  Frequently,  however,  some 
device  born  of  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  will  accom- 
plish the  desired  result.  Knack  is  a  great  factor  in  teaching 
the  deaf. 

There  is  one  other  thing  to  be  always  kept  in  mind.  Try 
to  get  good,  sharp,  distinct  sounds  not  unduly  prolonged. 

From  this  point  preparatory  exercises  along  this  line 
merge  into  regular  articulation,  or  to  the  formation  and 
development  of  sounds. — ^The  order  of  teaching  the  sounds 
will  come  a  little  later,  after  the  preparatory  work  along 
other  lines  has  been  explained. 

Color, 

This  work  consists  wholly  of  the  recognition  of  color  at 
this  stage.  The  teacher  has  three  skeins  of  worsted,  red 
blue,  and  yellow,  in  a  basket.  She  holds  one  up  before 
the  class,  then  drops  it  into  the  basket  and  asks  some  child 
to  find  the  same  skein.  Gradually  all  the  primary  colors 
arc  added — then  the  tints  and  shades. 

When  this  can  be  done  materials  are  changed  and  the 
children  are  asked  to  match  colors — ribbons  with  worsteds, 
balls  with  ribbons,  etc. 

The  color  chart  is  next  introduced  and  as  soon  as  the 
pupils  can  readily  match  the  various  tints  and  shades  color 
may  be  eliminated  from  the  programme,  as  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  gained  from  its  use  in  this  way. 

Number. 
Exercises  for  number  follow  much  the  same  line  as  those 
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for  color.  The  teacher  holds  up  two  similar  objects  and 
asks  the  pupil  to  show  the  same  number;  then  three;  and 
so  on.  The  Parish  Number  Cards  are  used,  the  pupils 
showing  the  same  number  of  bead  cubes  and  of  corresponding 
colors  as  there  are  spots  on  the  card  held  up  before  them. 

Classes  are  seldom  asked  to  recognize  numbers  beyond 
ten.  The  more  advanced  steps  come  later  and  are  given 
by  lip  reading. 

Form. 

Under  form  there  are  a  great  many  devices  (see  table 
on  page  310  for  materials  used). 

The  children  are  first  taught  to  recognize  geometrical 
solids.  The  teacher  proceeds  as  in  the  first  steps  in  color, 
using  only  three  solids  at  first  and  adding  others  as  rapidly 
as  the  children  are  ready  for  them. 

Matching  pictures  may  also  be  a  part  of  the  first  day*s 
work  but  the  pictures  must  be  very  simple  ones:  for  instance, 
a  colored  ball,  a  doll,  a  boat,  a  butterfly,  a  top,  a  cow,  etc., 
each  mounted  on  a  small  card.  These  the  teacher  places 
in  a  row  before  the  children,  giving  each  child  a  duplicate 
of  one  and  asking  them  to  place  their  cards  over  the  corre- 
sponding pictures. 

Slats  and  sticks  are  used  for  length  (eighth  kinder- 
garten gift) ;  nests  of  baskets  and  eggs  will  be  found  satis- 
factory for  size,  and  a  set  of  weight<*(l  balls  of  the  same 
size  and  color  for  weight. 

Kindergarten  occupations  used  with  an  average  class 
embrace  bead  stringing  (wooden  beatls  of  different  colors 
and  shapes);  stringing  parquetry  discs  and  straws,  chain 
making,  and  coloring  outlined  objects. 

With  younger  classes,  paper  folding,  pai)er  cutting,  and 
parquetry  may  be  added. 

The  third  and  fourth  gifts  are  used  to  *ome  extent,  and 
the  ninth  also. 
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Touch, 

Touch  is  of  great  importance  as  an  aid  in  obtaining  a  good 
tone  when  voice  is  developed. 

With  some  children  this  sense  is  naturally  keen  while 
with  others  there  is  scarcely  any  perception  of  it;  in  such 
cases  a  good  deal  of  work  is  necessary  to  make  it  of  any 
value.  The  ultimate  object,  of  course,  is  to  make  the  fingers 
sensitive  to  the  vibrations  in  the  throat  and  thus  to  enable 
the  children  to  know  when  they  are  giving  high,  low,  or 
medium  tones. 

When  they  have  learned  to  recognize  the  geometrical 
solids  by  sight  one  is  held  before  them  and  then  returned 
to  the  basket,  and  with  eyes  closed  they  learn  to  pick  it  but 
from  among  its  fellows.  At  first  only  three  or  four  are  used ; 
then  others  are  added,  until  any  one  can  be  picked  out  from 
the  full  basket.    Tablets  follow  in  the  same  way. 

Next  the  children  feel  of  an  object  with  eyes  closed  and 
find  it  by  sight :  then  feel  and  find  by  touch  alone. 

Surf&ces  come  next;  and  for  this  pieces  of  sandpaper 
(coarse  and  fine), silk,  velvet, satin,, flannel,  linen  (coarse  and 
fine), blotting  paper,  etc.,  are  pasted  on  a  board,  preferably 
on  both  sides,  but  in  different  order.  The  children  feel  of 
one  with  eves  closed;  the  board  is  then  turned  over  and  the 
duplicate  must  be  found  by  touch. 

Textures  follow,  then  strings  of  different  sizes  and  quality, 
and  finally  the  guitar. 

With  this  the  fingers  are  placed  on  the  keyboard  (eyes 
closed)  while  the  teacher  strikes  the  chord,  being  careful  to 
stop  the  vibration  before  the  pupils  open  their  eyes  to  point 
out  the  string  used.  With  most  classes  only  three  strings 
are  used,  the  highest,  lowest,  and  one  intermediate  one. 

When  they  have  learned  to  distinguish  these  three  tones 
they  are  asked  to  place  their  fingers  on  the  teacher's  throat 
and  to  point  out  the  string  which  will  give  the  tone  she  has 
given  with  her  voice;  and  finally  to  give  with  their  own 
voices  the  medium  tone  which  she  has  given. 
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With  an  average  class  the  work  in  sense  training  does  not 
require  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  with  the  exception 
of  touch  and,  of  course,  breathing  exercises  and  gymnastics 
of  the  tongue  and  palate,  which  must  be  continued  through- 
out the  year. 

With  younger  pupils,  however,  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
in  all-round  development  by  a  continuance  of  this  work 
along  all  lines.  Indeed  it  is  a  necessity,  for  the  brain  of  a 
five  or  six  year  old  child  is  not  sufficiently  developed  even 
to  approximate  what  is  considered  an  average  first  years* 
work;  and  there  is  danger  of  doing  serious  and  permanent 
harm  by  overcrowding  these  little  ones. 

During  these  first  weeks  the  pupils  have  been  taught 
the  following  breath  consonants:  "wh,"  "p,''  '^f,"  ''t;' 

"th,""s,"'^k,*'and"sh.'' 

Care  should  be  taken  that  '^k'*  does  not  innnediately 

follow  "  t"  or  another  sound  analogous  to  it,  lest  the  pupils 

become  confused.  *  This  is  true  of  other  sounds;  for  in- 

1 
stance,  "sh^'  should  not  immediately  follow  "s." 

Give  combinations  as  soon  as  possible.  And  here  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  combination  does  not  consist  of  one 
sound  following  another,  as  '*k" — "ar,"  but  of  one  sound 
overlapping  another,  the  position  for  the  second  being 
taken  before  the  first  is  given;  as  "kar,''  "kee,"  ''kaw.*' 

In  some  instances  the  position  for  the  second  is  assumed 

before  the  first  is  relinquished:  as,  "thp,''  ''sp,"  etc. 
The  first  combinations  are  given  before  any  vowel  sounds 

have  been  taught:  "whp,*^  "whf,"  "whth,''  'Hhp,*'  '*fp,^' 
etc. 

The  vowels  and  vocal  consonants  are  taught  somewhat 
alternately,  the  order,  however,  being  one  of  expediency 
simply. 

Much  confusion  is  avoided  if  a  judicious  order  is  followed. 
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As  soon  as  the  first  vowel  (usually  ''ar")  is  accurately 
given  combine  it  with  the  already  familiar  breath  con- 
sonants :  thus,  "  far/^  "  thar/^  "  whar/^ ''  par/' ''  tar/'  "  kar/' 
''shar/'^^sar." 

Teachers  have  sometimes  given  initial  '*b/'  "d/'  and 
'*g"  before  '^m/'  "n/'  and  '*ng/'  and  others  have  reversed 
the  order. 

It  is  a  point  to  be  considered  which  will  give  the  best 

results  as  affecting  the  voice;  whether  giving  the  nasal 

sounds  first  in  order  to  contrast  them  aids  in  overcoming 

nasality  in  other  sounds.     Some  teachers  have  tried  both 

ways  with  different  classes  and  have  not  come  to  any  fixed 

decision. 

1  r- 

With  these  sounds,  in  alternation,  we  give  "aw,''  '*oo," 

'2 

'^ou,"  and  the  short  vowels  "oo,"  "-o-,"  and  '*-u-;"  also 
'M"  and"o-e,"  and  then  take  up  the  front  vowels.     "V" 

and  "th"  have  preceded  "b,"  'M,"  and-"g." 

The  short  vowels  are  best  taught  in  combination  and 
usually  contrasted  with  long  vowels:  for  example,  "feet," 
"fit:"  "sect,"    "sit:"    "kart,"    "kut:"    "farp,"    "fup:" 

"tawp,"  "top:"  "thawp,"  "thop." 

Some  teachers  give  non-vocal  initial  "r"  and  others  give 
the  vocalized  form  at  once. 

Final  "r"  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  sounds  in  our  speech,  for 
usually  it  is  given  very  pronouncedly  or  not  given  at  all. 
We  all  know  how  pronunciation  differs  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  and  this  is,  [>erhaps,  the  sound  that  makes 
the  greatest  differences,  for  instance,  in  the  word  *  *park,  "etc. 

We  teach  our  little  children  to  drop  the  sound  of  "r" 
after  "a"  and  have  them  give  the  sound  "a(r)"  as  on  the 
vowel  chart.  Involuntarily  they  run  a  little  voice  into  it 
and  the  result  is  better  than  when  a  prolonged  sound  of 
"r"  is  given. 
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Final '*r"  is  also  dropped  in  words  of  two  syllables:  as 
"bitter,"  "water,"  "letter,"  "butter;"  and  short  "u"  is 
taught.  This  sound  ( — er)  is  represented  in  the  vowel 
chart  under  "-u-. " 

Each  sound  is  put  into  combination  as  soon  as  it  is  mas- 
tered; and,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  in  the  begin- 
,ning,  combinations  which  occur  in  English  words  are  used, 

as,  "kar,"  "kaw,"  "koo,"  "kou,"  "kee,''  "ka-e,"  "ki-e," 
"pin,"  "pen,"  "pan,"  and  so  on. 

Order  of  combinations, 

I.  Breath  consonants:  fp,  thp,  whp,  whf,  etc. 

1   1 

II.  Initial  consonant  followed  by  a  vowel:  far,  paw,  thoo, 
1 

see,  ei/C. 

1 

III.  Vowel  with  final  consonants:  arp,  awp,  oot,  out, 

ars,  etc. 

IV.  The  same  initial  and  final  consonant:  farf,  fawf, 
1       11       111 

thooth,  thouth,  sars,  kawk,  etc. 

V.  Different  initial  and  final  consonants:  *farp,  fawt, 
tharf,  kawt,  etc. 

VI.  Combinations  of  vowels  (each  given  not  k*ss  than 

three  times) :  ar  oo,  ar  oo,  ar  oo;  ar  ee,  ar  ee,  ar  ee;  aw  oo, 

aw  oo,    aw  oo;  ar  oo  ar,    ar  oo  ar,  ar  oo  ar;  a-e  i-e  o-e, 

a-e  i-e  o-e,  a-e  i-e  o-c^;  etc. 

11 

VII.  Initial  consonant  with  vowels:  far  oo  ar,  far  oo  ar, 

far  oo  ar ;  etc. 

VIII.  Two   and   three   syllables;  farfar,    farfar,   farfar; 

111 
farfarfar,  farfarfar,  farfarfar;  farfarfoo,  farfarfoo,  farfarfoo, 

etc. 

Ere  we  have  quite  reached  this  point  we  have  given  some 

11'  1 

of  the  simplest  phonetic  words :  arm,  tooth,"thumb,  mouth, 
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1 
cow,  car,  top,  cup,  fork,  etc.,  but  in  no  case  words  containing 

sounds  not  previously  taught. 

These  first  words  give  great  delight  and  the  pupils  are 

eager  to  go  on,  beyond  the  first  steps,  to  the  work  which  is  to 

be  illustrated  in  the  following  paper. 

HELEN  G.  THROCKMORTON, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  • 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 
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The  outline  of  work  so  well  presented  in  the  foregoing 
paper  stops  at  a  point  where  articulation  exercises  become 
the  greater  part  of  the  programme  for  the  day.  From 
this  on  the  exercises  begin  to  be  varied.  New  elements 
are  taught  each  day  until  the  charts  are  completed;  new 
sounds  are  put  into  simple  combinations  with  those  already 
mastered;  elements  are  reviewed ;  defective  sounds  are  cor- 
rected, and  more  difficult  combinations  are  given. 

Miss  Yale,  in  her  paper  read  at  the  ''First  Summer 
Meeting,''  has  given  us  some  well-defined  rules  to  follow 
in  teaching  all  combinations. 

"The  elements  should  at  first  be  given  slowly,  one 
following  the  other  without  a  break.  Gradually  they 
should  be  spoken  more  and  more  rapidly  until  they  are 
given  with  the  rapidity  of  ordinary  speech.*' 

"Stress  should  always  be  on  the  vowel.'' 

"The  great  law  of  combination  is  that  the  positions  do 
not  follow  but  overlap  each  other,  the  position  of  one 
element  being  taken  before  that  for  the  one  preceding  it 
has  been  actually  relinquished." 

"An  accurate  position  should  be  secured  for  each  ele- 
ment— not  J  merely  what  seems  an  accurate  sound — lest 
it  prove  defective  in  combination." 
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With  these  rules  in  mind  gradual  steps  are  taken  leading 
up  to  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

A  vocabularly  is  started  with  nouns,  the  names  of 
familiar  objects,  and  with  these  the  indefinite  article  is 
taught.  The  colloquial  pronunciation  of  the  article  is 
that  of  "u"  in  but,  and  this  sound  is  represented  by  "-u-'* 
on  the  charts.  In  all  drill-work  the  primary  spc^llings  of 
the  sounds  are  used.  As  there  should  be  no  hiatus  between 
the  article  and  the  word,  a  drill  is  given  upon  combinations 
made  up  of  the  short  sound  of  "  u,'^  and  consonants  that  are 
the  initial  positions  in  words.  These  combinations  are 
given  from  the  lips  first;  they  are  repeated  by  the  class 
and  then  written  on  the  wall-slate  to  be  read  and  re-read 
until  they  are  fluently  articulated.  The  number  in  an 
exercise  would  be  gauged  by  the  age  and  ability  of  the 
pupils.    A  few  suggestions  are  here  presented — 

— uf  — ud 

— uth  — ub 

— us  — ug 

— ush  — um 

One  step  at  a  time  is  taken,  and  when  the  class  becomes 
fluent  in  the  above  drill  we  add  another  vowel,  making  two 
syllables. 

— ushoo 
— ubaw 

— uboo 
— ufaw 

In  this  list  the  class  has  learned  to  pronounce  the  word 
'*a  shoe.''  But  the  teaching  of  words  is  another  lesson* 
It  is  simply  our  aim  in  these  drill  exercises  to  attain  fluency, 
so  that  later  on  little  time  will  be  required  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  words  which  occur  in  lessons. 

When  another  consonant  can  be  added  to  these  antl 
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similar  combinations  no  end  of  simple  words  may  be 
formed. 

— ubawl  — unife 

2 

— ubook  — udog 

— ^ufawk  — uman 

1 
— utop  — uthum 

As  the  vocabulary  increases,  more  difficult  combinations 
^re  demanded,  double  and  treble,  initial  and  final  conso- 
nants, and  these  require  especial  care.  Arnold's  "Edu- 
cation of  Deaf-Mutes''  contains  lists  of  both  the  final  and 
initial  consonants  as  found  in  words,  and  are  grouped  in 
the  order  of  their  facility  of  articulation. 

To  the  late  Miss  Worcester  we  are  indebted  for  the 
valuable  suggestion,  when  developing  sounds  to  keep 
steadily  before  the  mind  and  sight  of  the  child  the  action 
of  the  already  familiar  sound.  In  the  articulation  of  so 
many  of  the  initial  and  final  combinations  we  find  that 
the  action  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  the  same,  only  they 
take  different  positions  to  act. 

More  or  less  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  combining 
some  of  the  initial  consonants.  The  ease  and  accuracy 
with  which  these  are  articulated  depends  upon  the  method 
of  development. 

Whcn"l,"**r,*'or**w''follow  a  non-vocal  consonant  in  an 
initial  combination,  it  is  advisable  to  teach  them  as  non- 
vocal,  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  insert  a  short  **u*'  quality 
between  the  two  elements.  Those  containing  "1"  are  "fl,'' 
'*pl,"  ''kl,"  "si,"  and  they  resemble  each  other  in  certain 
respects.  In  the  first  three  the  position  for  "1"  may  be 
taken  before  the  preceding  sound  is  made.  For  instance, 
take  "  fl ; "  place  the  tongue  in  position  for  "  1, "  then  gi ve  "  f , " 
and  the  action  will  result  in  a  good  breath  combination. 
Similar  action  in  the  articulation  of  "pi"  and  "kl"  will 
bring  forth  good  combinations  to  take  initial  places  in 
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words.    In  "si''  the  tongue  must  slide  rapidly  from  the 
position  of  the  first  element  to  that  of  "1." 

When  "fl"  has  been  obtained  it  is  combined  with  vowels 
in  an  exercise  preparatory  to  the  pronunciation  of  words 
in  which  it  is  found.  The  following  arrangement  has  been 
foimd  helpful — 

fl~ 

flar 

flaw 

floo 
flee 

The  other  three  of  the  group  are  taken  up  in  a  similar 
manner.    Another  variety  of  drill  is  as  follows — 


fl 

1 
flow 

flower 

pl- 

kl 

pla-e 
clee 

plate 
clean 

si 

sla-e 

slate 

When  "1"  occurs  with  "b''  and  "g''  it  is  vocalized,  but 
since  the  idea  of  the  position  and  action  in  "pi"  and  "kl" 
is  understood,  the  articulation  need  not  be  dreaded;  for 
what  is  breath  in  "pi"  and  "kl"  becomes  voice  in  "bl" 
and  "gl."  "L"  is  also  voiced  when  "fl,"  "pi,"  "kl,"  "si," 
are  not  initial.  A  chart  arranged  as  presented  below  has 
assisted  in  making  clear  when  "1"  in  these  combinations 
is  breath  and  when  vocalized,  the  dash  indicating  the  place 
the  combination  occupies  in  a  word. 

fl—  — fl 

pi-  -pi 

kl—  — kl 

si—  —si 

"R"jia  uuited  with  "p,"  "f,"  "k,"  "t,"  "th,"  "b,"  "d," 
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"g/'  in  initial  combinations.     The  action  in  "pr,"  "fr/' 

''  kr/'  is  analogous  to  that  in  ''  pi/'  "  fl/* ''  kV    The  tongue 

may  be  in  position  for  "r**  before  the  first  sound  is  articu- 

1 
lated.     But  with  ''  tr  "  and  ''  thr/'  as  with  "  si/'  the  tongue 

must  change  quickly  from  the  position  of  the  first  sound  to 

that  of  the  second.     "Br/'  "gr/'  and  "dr"  are  vocalized 

"pr/'  "kr/'  and  "tr." 

"W"  we  find  with  "t"  and  "s"  in  'Hw— "  and  "sw— /' 
and  when  developed  as  good  breath  combinations  there 
will  be  no  tendency  to  say  "tooine"  instead  of  "twine/' 
nor  "sooing"  for  "swing."  And  these  combinations  are 
drilled  upon  in  exercises  similar  to  those  already  shown. 

The  two  air-stops  "pt"  and  "kt"  cannot  be  made  alone 
very  well,  so  they  must  be  joined  with  a  vowel.  "Pt"  is 
foimd  in  the  verbs  "whipped/'  "hopped"  and  "skipped" 
where  the  "ed"  termination  is  pronounced  "t/'  and  in  the 
word  "  September."  "  Kt "  occurs  in  "  walked/'  "  cooked/' 
"baked/' and'' October." 

In  analyzing  "  pt "  it  is  found  that  the  position  for  the  first 
element  is  taken  for  an  instant  only,  rapidly  followed  by 
"  t."  A  directive  gesture  of  closing  the  fingers  quickly  and 
rather  firmly  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  helps  to  show  the 
pupil  the  action  of  the  lips  for  "  p/'  or  the  teacher  may  press 
her  fingers  in  the  palm  of  the  child's  hand.  "Kt"  may  be 
developed  from  "  pt "  by  analogy.  For  practice  an  exercise 
is  given  as  follows,  and  when  the  drill  has  been  satisfac- 
torily accomplished  word  combinations  are  introduced. 

arpt  arkt 

awpt  awkt 

There  are  a  number  of  consonant  combinations  in  which 
"s"  is  found  and  of  all  the  elements  it  is  the  one  most 
slighted  by  our  pupils.  Too  much  drill  cannot  be  given 
upon  it.  But  when  a  good  element  has  been  obtained  good 
combinations  will  follow  if  the  action  in  their  production  be 
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studied.     Like  all  the  early  drills  a  vowel  is  added  as  soon 
as  the  elements  can  be  combined  smoothly. 

sp —  — sp 

spar  arsp 

spaw  awsp 

1  1 

spoo  oosp 

spee  eesp 

When  "sp,"  initial  and  final,  can  be  articulated  with  facility 
then  "st"  and  "sk"  are  not  formidable. 

In  ''  sm  "  and  "  sn  "  the  *'  m  "  and  "  n  "  are  sounds  of  little 
quantity  and  the  tendency  to  say  "sum*'  and  "sun''  may 
be  avoided  by  first  taking  th^  position  for  the  second  ele- 
ment and  then  gently  adding  a  little  voice. 

sm 

smar  smart 

smaw  small  ] 

sn —  '? 

snar  snow 

snaw  sneeze 

Among  the  initial  treble  consonants  are  to  be  found 
"  spl,*'  "  spr,"  "  str,"  "  scr."  When  pupils  are  familiar  with 
"  pi,"  "  pr,"  "  tr,"  "  cr,"  and  a  good  *'  s"  has  been  developed 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  combinations. 

scr —  str —  spr —  spl — 

scree  strar  sprar  splar 

scream  string  spring  splinter 

Varying  degrees  of  difficulty  attend  the  articulation  of 
the  final  consonants.  The  groups  below  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  regard  to  the  action  in  their  formation.  Take 
the  first  group;  if  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  see  and  feel  the 
action  in  "nt/'  he  has  that  action  to  keep  before  his  mind 
in  acquiring  the  remaining  ones.     The  same  can  be  said  of 
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the  other  groups;  the  action  in  the  first  one  taught  will 
be  a  key  to  the  articulation  of  the  others. 

— ^nt  went 

—It  salt 

—Ik  milk 

— Ip  help 

— mp  lamp 

—Id  cold 

— nd  and   • 

— md  nam'd 

— rd  bird 

—ft  soft 

— sht  pusht 

—If  shelf 

— 1th  wealth 

— sts  nests 

— sps  wasp? 

— sks  desks 

— tl  little 

— dl  candle 

— fth  fifth 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  not  a  complete  list  but 
a  few  of  those  required  in  the  primary  grades. 

Throughout  all  these  drills  the  aim  is  to  acquire  ease  and 
accuracy,  and  to  teach  our  pupils  to  speak  intelligibly 
and  with  as  little  exaggeration  as  possible.  The  secret 
of  fluent  speech  lies  in  the  ability  to  overlap  sounds,  and 
good  overlapping  necessitates  flexibility  of  the  organs  of 
speech.  We  have  exercises  aside  from  the  regular  pre- 
paratory gymnastics  to  make  the  jaws  and  tongue  limber, 
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and  soon  after  a  few  diphthongal  sounds  have  been  mastered 

a  drill  begins.    Take  the  diphthong  "  ou; "  it  is  the  first  one 

1 
composed  of  the  two  elements  "ar"  and  "oo"  and  readily 

lends  itself  to  our  practice.    Speak  it  twice  without  a  break, 

then  three,  four,  five,  any  number  of  times.    This  repetition 

or  running  together  will  do  much  toward  overcoming  the 

staccato  speech  tendency.    Other  diphthongs  are  treated 

in  like  manner. 

ou  ou 
ou  ou  ou 
i-e  i-e 
a-c  a-e  a-c 

The  diphthongs  as  found  in  many  short  sentences  are  put 
into  a  drill.  In  '*I  ate  a  cake,"  are  "i-e,''  "a-e,''  "-u," 
"a-e,"  and  in  the  interrogative  sentences  beginning  with 
"May  I"  are  found  a  variety  of  changes.  "May  I  write?" 
contains  "a-e,"  "i-e,"  "ie."  With  a  little  thought  upon 
the  subject  a  number  of  these  drills  may  be  prepared  and 
sentences  are  more  fluently  spoken  for  the  drill. 

The  proper  placing  of  accent  in  words  is  also  a  part  of 
articulation  work  and  as  intelligibility  of  speech  depends 
so  largely  upon  it  a  systematic  drill  is  introduced.  Accent 
may  be  taught  in  two  ways:  by  prolonging  the  accented 
syllable  or  by  giving  it  more  forcibly.  If  the  syllable 
contain  a  long  vowel  the  accent  falls  on  it;  if  short  then  on 
the  consonant.  • 

For  the  first  lessons  for  little  children  the  accented 
syllable  is  indicated  by  large  letters;  they  surest  large 
cjuantity.  Later  a  heavy  line  is  drawn  underneath  the 
syllable.  A  movement  of  the  hand  expressive  of  force  or 
length  will  be  of  assistance  in  directing  an  exercise.  To 
introduce  the  subject,  a  familiar  syllable  is  repeated,  as 
farfar.  If  we  wish  the  accent  to  fall  on  the  first  syllabic 
it  i.^  written — FARjar,  if  on  the  second  farFAR,  and  to 
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prepare  for  words  of  more  than  two  syllables — FARfarfar, 
jarFARfarj  farfarFAR,  These  combinations  may  be  left 
upon  the  slate  as  a  key  so  that  when  words  come  up 
which  are  accented  on  the  corresponding  syllables  they 
may  be  placed  underneath. 

FARfar  farFAR 

mother  to-daj/ 

FARfarfar  farFARfar 

yesterday  December 

Regular  and  systematic  drill  in  accent  will  improve  the 
the  speech  of  deaf  children. 

Phrasing  is  another  item  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  a 
very  important  part  it  plays  in  producing  easy  and  smooth- 
spoken sentences.  It  must  be  studied  from  the  time  the 
first  sentence  is  taught.  '^I  know"  is  a  phrase  in  itself,  in 
the  sense  that  the  sounds  overlap  each  other,  and  when 
first  presented  in  an  articulation  exercise  it  is  given  as  a 
single  combination.  We  avoid  a  hiatus  between  the  "I'' 
and  the  "know"  in  giving  this  drill.  Such  expressions 
as  "How  do  you  do?"  "You  are  welcome,"  and  so  on,  are 
given  in  a  similar  manner. 

If  the  sentence  be  long  it  cannot  be  spoken  with  one 
breath;  so  it  is  separated  and  each  part  constitutes  a 
phrase,  and  at  the  end  of  each  phrase  a  slight  pause  is 
made.  The  lines  in  the  following  sentences  mark  the 
pkuses. 

Esther  |  gave  an  apple  |  to  me. 

John  I  bought  some  marbles  |  for  his  brother  |  last  week. 

If  we  were  careful  to  phrase  no  doubt  the  speech  of  our 
pupils  would  be  affected  and  lip-reading  assisted. 

Diagrams  are  a  part  of  the  programme.  By  means  of 
them  defective  sounds  are  corrected.  The  correct  and 
incorrect  positions  are  drawn  and  placed  side  by  side  for 
comparison.     Later  the  pupils  learn  that  two  and  some- 
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times  three  sounds  can  be  formed  from  a  single  position. 
A  diagram  representing  a  position  from  which  more  than 
one  sound  can  be  made  is  placed  before  the  class  and  the 
pupils  are  called  upon  to  take  the  position.  The  teacher 
then  asks  for  the  sounds  that  can  be  formed  from  it.  The 
pupils  have  already  learned  to  read  from  the  lips  the 
words  "breath,"  "voice,"  "nasal,'*  and  know  what  each 
calls  for  in  producing  sounds.  To  illustrate  we  shall  take 
a  cut  representing  the  lips  shut. 


The  pupils  are  requested  to  make  a  sound  with  breath, 
and  **p**  is  given;  one  with  voice  and  "b"  is  produced;  a 
nasal  sound  and  *'m"  is  formed. 

Illustrations  of  other  positions  are  presented  until  all 
have  been  covered.  Exercises  of  this  sort  develop  the 
perception  and  understanding,  lay  a  foundation  for  more 
accurate  speech,  and  assist  toward  better  lip-reading. 

The  elementary  charts  are  gradually  built  up,  the 
secondary  spellings  taking  their  places  at  the  time  words 
are  taught  in  which  they  occur.  When  the  consonant 
chart  has  been  completed  the  pupils  arc  shown  that  the 
breath  sounds  occupy  the  first  column,  their  voiced  forms 
the  second,  and  the  nasal  sounds  the  third.  On  the 
vowel  chart  the  long  and  short  sounds  are  found  and  the 
diphthongs.  A  dissection  of  the  latter  is  an  interesting 
exercise  and  keenly  enjoyed.  After  the  first  one  has 
been  cut  up  busy  minds  soon  solve  the  formation  of  the 
others.     The  pupils  are  held  responsible  for  the  number 
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of  spellings  under  each  sound  and  the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  lists  of  words  under  each  spelling  are 
required. 

In  all  articulation  exercises  it  is  important  that  each 
pupil  be  held  to  account  for  every  sound  and  combination 
which  he  has  the  ability  to  speak  correctly.  The  drills 
should  never  be  carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue  and  by 
ingenious  methods  they  can  be  made  interesting. 

JEANNETTE  J.  CHRISTMAS, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Ml  Airy,  Philadelphia. 


ARTICULATION   WORK   IN    INTERMEDIATE 

GRADES. 

First  Paper. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  kind  of  articulation 
work'  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  departments.  The 
work  is  pursued  along  practically  the  same  lines  as  that 
in  the  upper  primary  grades  except  that  with  the  advance 
in  language  work  and  other  subjects  there  is  a  larger  field 
for  applied  articulation. 

If  each  child  left  the  Primary  Department  having 
exactly  the  same  mental  equipment  and  having  derived 
exactlv  the  same  benefits  from  the  instruction  received 
there,  our  work  would  assume  a  very  different  character. 
But  even  under  most  favorable  conditions  we  cannot  hope 
to  find  this  the  case  and  very  often  while  the  child  on 
coming  to  the  Intermediate  teacher  may  be  able  to  give 
t&e  sounds  of  "b/^  "d,"  "g/^ ''];'  and  the  short  vowels,  for 
example,  from  the  lips  and  chart,  their  applied  use  has  not 
become  habitual  to  him.  Hence  it  is  that,  dealing  as  we  do 
with  different  grades  of  intellect  and  advancement,  our 
work  must  continue  to  bear  upon  development  of  elements, 
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where  necessary,  and  continued  practice  in  their  use.  On 
entering  Intermediate  grades,  were  a  radical  change 
encountered  in  approaching  the  subject  of  articulation, 
the  child  of  average  ability  or  below  would  naturally  lose 
sight  of  much  that  had  gone  before  and,  while  he  might 
have  an  excellent  foimdation  laid  for  accurate  and  fluent 
speech,  without  continued  work  of  the  same  sort  on  defec- 
tive elements  and  combinations  he  would  soon  lose  his 
foothold.  Furthermore,  every  oral  teacher  knows  the 
difficulty  of  trying  to  correct  inaccurate  positions  and 
combinations  in  comparison  to  presenting  the  same  for 
the  first  time  to  the  child's  mind.  This  forms  one  of  the 
most  difficult  featiu^  of  our  work. 

In  the  middle  of  the  child's  first  year  in  the  Intermediate 
Department,  the  study  of  geography  is  introduced  and 
he  encounters  for  the  first  time  such  expressions  as  **what 
direction  from,"  **in  what  part  of,"  **which  is  nearer  to," 
**whichis  farther  from,  "etc.,  and  such  words  as  "Schuylkill," 
''Susquehanna,"  ''Monongahela,"  "  League  Island,*'and  their 
like.  A  study  of  new  and  more  complex  language  forms  is 
introduced  and  arithmetic  is  gone  into  more  deeply  with 
words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  itself.  Hence  a  vocabulary 
becomes  necessary  much  larger  than  what  has  been  in  use 
before.  When  the  deaf  child  finds  himself  expressing  new 
ideas  in  new  language  forms,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  since  he  must  bear  in  mind  the  idea  he  wishes  to 
convey,  the  language  necessary  to  express  it,  and  speech 
itself,  one  of  the  three  is  slighted.  The  danger  then  arises 
that,  in  the  acquisition  of  language  and  ideas,  speech  may 
become,  for  the  time,  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
only  way  to  obviate  this  difficulty  is  to  keep  speech  con- 
stantly before  the  child's  mind  until  intelligible  and  correct 
speech  has  become  a  fixed  habit.  If  the  pupil  gives  his 
very  best  effort  to  articulation  only  during  the  periods 
set  aside  for  that  subject  and  speaks  indifferently  the 
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rest  of  the  time,  the  connection  between  'talking"  and 
articulation  is  lost  in  his  mind  and  the  most  painstaking 
and  faithful  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil 
during  the  articulation  hour  will  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
results. 

After  the  child  has  been  taught  the  elements  and  simple 
rules  of  pronunciation,  when  he  falls  into  error  he  should 
be  led,  so  far  as  possible,  to  m^,ke  corrections  himself.  If 
the  teacher,  instead  of  giving  the  sound  and  giving  him 
the  opportunity  to  imitate  her,  simply  points  out  to  him 
the  defect  and  lets  him,  so  to  speak,  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  the  mental  discipline  thus  obtained  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  pupil.  This  of  course  can  only  be  done 
where  the  teacher  knows  the  child  has  mastered  the  sound 
in  question  and  is  merely  neglecting  the  correct  use  of  it. 
If  the  deaf  child's  ambition  has  been  aroused,  he  does  take 
an  interest  in  articulation,  and  is  as  anxious  for  a  word  of 
conunendation  for  speaking  correctly  as  for  writing  cor- 
rectly. The  desire  is  always  with  him  to  talk,  as  he  puts 
it,  "like  hearing  people."  Make  him  see  that  only  his 
own  efforts,  not  those  of  his  teacher,  can  bring  him  to  that 
point  or  anywhere  near  it.  Oral  teachers  of  the  deaf  are 
more  often  met  with  the  question  from  their  pupils,  '*Am 
I  improving? '*  applied  to  articulation  than  to  any  other 
subject. 

Often  a  pupil  may  be  able  to  read  difficult  combinations 
at  sight  but  if  asked  to  tell  you  what  he  knows  about 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  left  to  his  own  devices  he  slights 
articulation  while  ideas  and  language  may  be  correct. 
When  his  attention  is  constantly  directed  to  difficult  and 
incorrect  positions  and  combinations,  he  speaks  with 
more  accuracy  and  perfect  distinctness.* 


'♦This  was  demonstrated  with  one  of  the  pupils  present,  a  semi-deaf 
boy,  who,  though  careless  in  his  speech,  was  able  to  correct  his  own 
mistakes. 
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For  correcting  pronunciation,  Miss  Yale's  suggestion  in 
her  lecture  on  '*  Method  of  Articulation  Teaching  in  the 
Clarke  School"  is  a  helpful  one.  She  says:  ''When  a 
word  is.  mispronounceil,  often  the  surest  way  and,  in  the 
end,  the  quickest  way  of  correcting  it  is  to  write  it  pho- 
netically just  as  the  child  pronounces  it.  For  instance, 
if  a  pupil  says  diui  for  did,  ome  for  home,  or  shicken  for 
chicken,  it  is  so  written;  this  places  his  mistake  before  his 
mind  in  the  most  graphic  manner,  making  him  do  his  very 
best  to  correct  it  at  once,  and  leaving  a  much  hiore  lasting 
impression  than  would  be  made  by  an  oral  correction.'' 

The  time  devoted  each  day  to  formal  work  in  articu- 
lation in  the  Intermediate  Department  is  one  hour,  divided 
into  half-hour  periods.  These  half  hours  are  spent  in 
continuing  practice  on  elements  and  combinations,  cor- 
recting defects,  giving  breathing  exercises,  secondary 
speUings,  and  working  for  smoothness  and  an  agreeable 
quality  of  tone.  One  of  the  articulation  periods  precedes 
the  daily  geography  lesson  and  new  words  to  be  found  in 
the  latter  often  form  the  basis  of  the  lesson  in  articulaiion. 
But  opportunities  for  constant  correction  and  help  from 
the  teacher  in  the  matter  of  articulation  are  met  with  at 
every  turn,  whether  it  be  a  lesson,  a  story,  or  conversation, 
and  this  is  after  all  the  most  important  part  of  our  work. 

Simple  breathing  exercises  are  continued  and  the  child 
is  encouraged  at  all  times,  so  far  as  possible,  to  carry  him- 
self uprightly  and  to  overcome  the  tendency  so  often 
found  to  drop  the  chest,  in  the  belief  that  with  the  chest 
held  up  sufficient  breath  may  be  sustained  for  ordinary 
conversational  purposes.  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell  says 
(in  "Mechanism  of  Speech''):  "Get  the  pupil  to  expand 
the  chest  and  keep  it  continuously  expanded  even  when 
breathing  out.  If  the  bony  framework  of  the  chest  is 
kept  raised  and  fixed,  breathing  can  only  be  performed  by 
the  diaphragm  and  waist  nmscles,  and  as  the  pupil  cannot 
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help  breathing  nature  will  work  the  proper  muscles  without 
his  knowledge  or  will/'  He  adds:  '*  T  consider  this  exercise 
of  chest  expansion  as  more  beneficial  to  pupils  than  the 
breathing  exercises  that  are  usually  employed.  The 
proper  time  to  take  in  breath  cannot  be  dictated  to  a  pupil 
without  interfering  with  the  primary  function  of  the  lungs." 

A  few  minutes  each  dav  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Aylesworth  tube  with  those  children  whose  hearing  is 
sufficient  for  their  speech  to  improve  through  the  use  of  it. 

We  spend  much  time  on  secondary  spellings.  When 
the  child  has  mastered  the  simple  rules  of  pronunciation 
represented  on  the  charts,  he  knows  that  the  dashes  on  the 
vowel  chart  indicate  places  to  be  filled  by  single  consonants, 
combinations  of  consonants,  or  by  one  or  more  syllables; 
that  the  dashes  on  the  consonant  chart  represent  places  to 
be  filled  by  vowel  elements  alone  or  in  combination  (the 
combination  to  be  introduced  by  a  vowel),  and  that  the 
dashes  after  **h,"  **w,"  **r''  and  '*y"  indicate  that  these  are 
consonants  only  when  initial, alone,  or  in  combination.  He 
then  has  the  foundation  laid  for  sight-reading.  If  from 
the  first  he  uses  his  own  reasoning  power  in  applying  the 
rules  of  the  chart  instead  of  depending  too  much  upon  the 
teacher,  he  acquires  a  mental  discipline  and  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  which  are  invaluable. 

For  work  on  secondary  spellings  an  exercise  may  be 
written  to  give  the  child  practice  in  picking  out  different 
spellings  and  telling  which  one  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  on  the  charts.  Words  are  given  from 
the  lips  or  are  written  on  the  wall  slate  and  the  child  spells 
them  phonetically  with  the  use  of  the  charts.  The  word 
must  be  spelled  by  him  according  to  the  way  it  is  spoken. 

Work  is  continued  on  combinations.* 

♦  This  work  was  demonstrated  with  a  class  of  pupils.  Combinations 
of  ts,  ds,  ps,  bs,  ks,  and  gs  were  read : 

cap  caps  cab  cabs 

tent  tents  itend  tends 

rack  racks  rag  rags 
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In  speaking  of  these  voiced  sounds,  Dr.  A.  Melville 
Bell  says  (in  "  The  Principles  of  Speech  and  Dictionary  of 
Sounds*')^  "Distinctness  very  much  depends  on  the  audi- 
bility of  these  sounds."  Especially  is  this  true  where  we 
find  them  in  combination  with  "s,"  for  instance  in  certain 
plurals,  as  **hand"  and  **hands." 

When  "t,"  "c,''  or  "s"  precede  any  one  of  the  diph- 
thongs ''ia,"  ''ie,''  "io,''  and  "ea,''  and  at  the  same  time 
follow  an  accented  syllable  not  ending  in  "s"  or  "x,"  they 
are  aspirated  and  take  the  sound  of  "sh." 

indignation  ocean 

completion  gentian 

devotion  suspicion 

institution  optician 

When  "s''  or  "x''  precedes  the  "t"  in  such  words,  this 
letter  and  the  "i"  following  it  take  the  soimd  of  "ch." 

question 
fustian 
combustion 
Christian 

In  the  following  groups  of  combinations  the  position  for 
'*k*'  is  to  be  held  while  the  next  position  is  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  important  rule  of  articulation — that 
positions  do  not  follow  but  overlap  each  other. 

act  friction 

asked  talked 

respect  correct 

When  '^ing"  is  added  to  words  ending  in  ''e,*'  such  as 
'^singeing,"  the  '*e"  is  sometimes  retained  to  distinguish 
them  from  words  of  similar  appearance. 

singing  singeing 

ringing  rangeing 
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Much  drill  is  r(»(juir(»(l  for  the  short  vowels,  iis  the*  pupil 
so  oft<»n  is  found  to  fail  in  making  a  nice  distinction  between, 
for  example,  ^'~a-,"  '*-e-,''  and  ''-i-,"  and  only  when  he 
has  completer  control  of  the  side  nmscles  of  the  tongue  in 
widening  and  narrowing  it  can  the  best  results  be  obtained. 
Att(»ntion  should  be  called  to  the  tongue  being  widened 
inst<»ad  of  the  mouth.  In  teaching  the  sound  of  "ur,"  the 
tongue  is  held  flat  in  the  mouth  in  about  the  same  position 
as  for  ^*  -u-  "  but  with  the  teeth  held  a  little  nearer  together. 

Above  all,  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  reaUze  that  the 
principal  organ  of  sjx^ech  is  the  tongue,  not  the  lips.  How 
oHim  in  correcting  **ar,"  for  instance,  when  the  tongue  is 
rais(»d,  the  child  merely  opens  the  mouth  wider  while  the 
position  of  the  tongue  remains  unchanged.  In  the  same 
way  with  **ee,''  the  pupil  very  often  substitutes  a  widening 
of  the  mouth  for  the  real  correction,  while  the  tongue  may 
nnnain  narrow  and  it«  position  wrong.  Then,  too,  this 
may  lead  to  exaggeration,  one  of  the  gravest  faults  both 
tinvchers  and  pupils  have  to  guard  against.  In  the  sounds 
of  **k,**  **g,**  **x,**  and  "ng**  is  this  especially  true.  More 
sjxtisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  by  correcting  these 
sounds  by  the  use  of  diagrams  than  by  opening  the  mouth 
wiile  enough  for  the  child  to  see  the  back  of  the  tongue.  If 
the  mouth  is  o^hmkhI  too  widely  in  gi^'ing  these  sounds  the 
(HX'Htion  is  stmine<l  tuid  the  sound  itself  becomes  defective, 
not  to  mention  the  very  unnatural  appearance  the  mouth 
pn*st*nt8. 

liasi^  and  fluencv  of  course  an*  aimeil  at  in  intermetUate 
grades  anil  for  this  purpose  accent,  emphasis,  and  phrasing 
eacli  an*  dwelt  on.  An  exercise  mav  be  written  on  the 
wall  slate  witli  several  wonls  phraseil  written  as  one  won! 
underneath.  The  child  practises  each  phrase  imtil  he  can 
n^pnnluei*  it  with  easi\  and  so  on  until  the  whole  selection 
has  Ixvn  niastenHl.    Or  a  selection  mav  be  taken  which 
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is  within  the  child's  comprehension  and  he  may  phrase  it 
for  himself.* 

The  child  is  at  all  times  encouraged  to  speak  first  of  all 
carefully  and  then  more  rapidly,  but  the  danger  is  of  rapid 
utterance  taking  the  place  of  accuracy  and  intelligibility. 
While  ease,  fluency,  and  naturalness  of  speech  are  desirable 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  first  of  all,  intelligibility  is 
our  aim,  and  at  no  time  should  that  be  sacrificed  to  rapid 
speech,  which  so  often,  with  children  no  more  advanced 
than  those  in  our  Intermediate  Grades,  leads  to  careless 
habits,  which  years  are  required  to  eradicate,  if  indeed  it 
may  be  accomplished  at  all. 

MARION  L.  NOYES, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia^ 


'  ARTICULATION  WORK  IN  INTERMEDIATE 

GRADES. 

Second  Paper. 

Articulation  work  in  the  Intermediate  Department  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts. 

The  first  is  teaching  the  positions  and  sounds  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

The  second  is  the  use  of  these  elements  in  every  day 
speech. 

Good  articulation  and  good  speech  arc  very  different 
things.  Mr.  A.  Melville  Bell  uses  articulation  as  meaning 
a  consonant  in  '*The  Principles  of  Speech  and  Dictionary 

♦The  illustration  given  here  was  taken  from  a  book  which  is  used  for 
supplementary  reading  and  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children. 
"Francis  was  a  little  boy  who  liked  to  climb  trees  and  hunt  for  baby 
birds.  One  day  he  saw  an  owl's  nest  in  a  tree.  He  climbed  the  tree 
and  went  close  to  the  nest.  He  expected  to  see  a  baby  owl.  But 
instead  a  long  black  snake  glided  out  of  the  nest  and  lay  on  a  branch. 
Francis  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  never|Uooked  for  baby 
birds  again." 
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of  Sounds/'  But  teachers  of  the  deaf  use  it  m  a  wider 
sense  to  mean  all  the  elements  and  their  combinations. 

When  a  teacher  takes  a  new  class,  she  gives  every  child  a 
careful  examination  in  articulation.  A  record  of  each 
child's  faults  or  peculiarities  of  speech  is  kept.  Then  in 
the  articulation  periods  individual  work  is  given  on  each 
child's  particular  fault,  though  it  is  made  class  work  as  far 
as  is  possible. 

The  child  is  shown  by  the  diagrams  exactly  which  part  of 
his  position  is  incorrect,  for  often  a  soimd  is  spoiled  by  a 
very  slight  inaccuracy  of  position.  Sometimes  a  sound  is 
very  good,  though  the  position  is  not  exactly  right.  This 
should  not  be  accepted,  for  when  that  sound  is  used  in 
combinations  the  error  of  position  will  be  noticeable. 

It  is  constantly  impressed  upon  the  child  that  he  must 
take  the  position  before  he  gives  voice. 

Dr.  A.Graham  Bell  says,  "Control  of  the  organs  of  speech 
is  gained  by  holding  them  still,  not  by  moving  them. ' '  Con- 
stant practice  in  holding  up  the  soft  palate  and  keeping  the 
tongue  down  is  given.  Where  there  is  constriction,  gently 
turning  the  head  from  side  to  side  sometimes  helps. 

Stress  is  laid  upon  syllabication,  for  if  a  child  can  analyse 
a  word  into  its  syllables  and  the  syllables  into  its  elements 
he  is  his  own  dictionary  in  a  small  way.  He  has  the  ability 
to  pronounce  new  words  without  help  from  the  teacher.  Of 
course  he  will  pronounce  them  phonetically,  but  as  he  grows 
older  and  more  capable  of  working  independently  he  is  given 
more  rules  of  pronunciation,  until  finally  he  is  ready  to  use 
the  dictionary  for  himself.  It  is  not  practical  to  use  dia- 
critical marks  in  the  intermediate  grades,  for  the  child  is  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  use  the  dictionary  himself.  In 
reading  he  does  not  see  the  diacritical  marks  but  he  does  see 
the  rules  of  the  chart  followed  out.  He  sees  that  "o"  in 
"note"  is  long  but  "o"  in  "not"  is  short;  that  "c"  before 
"a,"  "o,"  "u"  is  hard,  and  that  it  is  soft  before  "e,"  "i/' 


'v." 
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Many  words  in  common  use  he  nmst  memorize,  because 
there  is  no  rule  to  guide  him. 

He  must  learn  that  "1"  is  silent  in  "  talk/' "  calf/' "  could," 
'* walk,^^  "half,"  "would,"  "should;"  that  "g"  does  double 
duty  in  "hunger"  and  "finger,"  which  at  first  are  written 

ger  ger 

hung    er      and   fing    er; 

that  "r"  is  doubled  in 

hiring,  fearing,  roaring,  boring, 

at  first  written 

ring  ring  ring  ring 

hire  ing,        fear  ing,       roar    ing,       bore     ing. 

After  he  has  been  taught  these  words,  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  them  is  a  question  of  memory,  and  he  should  be 
held  responsible  for  it  as  such.  The  child  needs  the  mental 
discipline  of  being  made  to  use  all  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
acquired. 

He  is  early  taught  such  simple  rules  of  syllabication  as : 

1.  Every  syllable  must  contain  at  least  one  vowel  sound. 

2.  Most  syllables  begin  with  the  consonant. 

3.  Double  consonants  are  treated  as  one. 

4.  UnUke  consonant^  are  separated. 

Examples*:  Se|ve|ral,  wa|ter,  scra|tching,  fil|ter,  bas|ket, 
a|ssist,  fli|tting,  con|so|nant. 

A  common  mistake  with  the  f leaf  is  to  give  non- voiced  "  s  " 
for  voiced  "  s."  There  are  so  many  rules,  and  so  many  more 
exceptions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  to  the  children. 
But  in  such  common  words  as  "his,"  "hers,"  "theirs," 
"ours,"  "is,"  "has,"  "was,"  "hers,"  he  should  know  the 
"s"  has  voice.  Having  spoken  it  so  from  the  first,  it 
should  be  a  fixed  habit  with  him. 


♦These  words  were  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  children 
marked  the  syllables.  They  were  questioned  about  tb©  number  of 
syllables  £^n()  their  ret^sQas  for  sq  ni^rking  then^, 
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'*S'*  is  voiced  after  voiced  consonants. 

Examples:  cobs,  beds,  rooms,  spells,  boons,  bugs,  lungs, 
etc. 

"S''  is  voiced  in  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  "cs.'' 

Examples:  houses,  churches,  switches,  birches,  larches, 
marches. 

"  S  '^  is  voiced  in  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs  in  "  es.'' 

Examples:  he  hitches,  he  catches,  he  clutches,  he  marches, 
he  dodges,  he  judges. 

Verbs  ending  in  "  se ''  are  voiced  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  same  words  .used  as  nouns  and  adjectives. 

Examples:  to  use,  to  close;  the  use,  a  close  room. 

Final  "d"  is  another  consonant  that  requires  much  drill. 
It  is  easy  to  give  "-d"  with  voice  before  or  after  it,  but  to 
hold  the  position  and  give  voice  at  the  same  time  is  not 
easy.  Mr.  A.  Melville  Bell  says:  "Let  the  pupil  dwell  on 
the  articulation  as  long  as  possible.  At  first  he  may  give 
only  a  stroke  of  the  voice,  but  practice  develops  such  elas- 
ticity of  the  pharynx  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  hold  the 
sound  a  couple  of  seconds''  (The  Principles  of  Speech  and 
Dictionary  of  Sounds).  This  "d'*  must  be  learned  before 
the  child  can  give  a  good  **j.*'  Mr.  Bell  also  says  that  **j'* 
is  one  of  the  simplest  double  articulations,  but  he  meant 
that  for  hearing  people,  not  for  the  deaf. 

Exercises  in  breathing  are  given  in  the  articulation 
period. 

For  tone  work  such  drill  as  is  done  in  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment is  continued. 

With  a  single  breath  and  chest  held  up,  givc"a(r),  ee;'' 

"00,    ee;"  "aw,    ee;''  "ee,    a(r);''  "ee,    oo;"  "ee,  aw.'' 

1 
"A(r) 00,"  "a(r) oe,"  is  practised  to   lower  a 

voice,  for  making  the  opening  of  the  lips  smaller  lowers 

the  tone. 

When  there  is  any  hearing  it  helps  to  improve  the  voice, 

and  it  is  carefully  utilized  in  the  tone  work. 
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For  speech  to  be  intelligible  the  accent  must  be  in  the 
right  place.  If  the  accented  syllable  be  correct,  the  word 
will  generally  be  understood.  The  obscure  vowels  are 
neceasarily  given  in  teaching  accent,  but  detailed  work  on 
them  is  left  for  more  advanced  grades.  It  depends  upon 
the  chikFs  speech  whether  the  word  is  accented  by  length- 
ening the  syllable  or  by  forcible  utterance. 

If  a  child  drawls  it  is  not  desirable  for  him  to  lengthen  the 
syllable,  for  that  would  increase  his  fault,  but  he  should  give 
more  force  to  the  accented  syllable. 

If  the  speech  is  jerky  or  staccato,  he  should  lengthen  the 
accented  syllable. 

The  following  method  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
before  the  child's  mind  the  connection  between  the  chart, 
the  diagrams,  and  ordinary  speech. 


'^Clark  Keeler  killed  Clyde  Ketchum's  cow.  Clark  cut 
some  steaks  from  the  cow.  He  carried  them  to  the  kitchen. 
His  cousin  cooked  one.  After  a  while  Clyde  Kctchum  and 
the  constable  came  and  caught  Clark  Keeler.  They  carried 
Clark  to  the  county  jail  because  he  killed  Clyde  Ketchum's 


cow." 


This  gives  practice  in  "  k  "  initial,  medial,  and  final.  The 
other  sounds  are  practised  in  the  same  way.  If  the  child 
makes  a  mistake  in  the  position  of  the  element  drilled  upon, 
he  is  made  to  correct  it  from  the  diagram. 

The  second  part  of  the  articulation  work  in  the  Inter- 
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mediate  Department  is  more  difficult  than  the  drill  work  in 
the  regular  articulation  periods.  A  deaf  child  may  be  able 
to  speak  each  sound  in  a  sentence  correctly,  and  yet  not 
speak  the  sentence  as  a  whole  so  that  it  is  intelligible.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  child  may  be  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  many  mistakes  in  position. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf. 

When  a  child  enters  the  Intermediate  Department,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  the  foundation  work  of  all  the  elements 
and  most  of  the  combinations,  and  to  be  able  to  use  them 
correctly  in  the  simple  sentences  that  he  speaks. 

Now  arises  the  danger  that  with  his  enlarging  vocabulary 
and  his  study  of  geography  and  arithmetic  he  may  neglect 
his  manner  of  speaking  for  the  sake  of  what  he  has  to  say. 

The  teacher  has  to  watch  very  closely  and  hold  the  child 
to  the  rules  of  the  chart  and  the  drill  work  of  his  articula- 
tion. It  should  always  be  kept  clearly  in  the  child's  mind 
that  the  drill  is  only  a  means  to  an  end  and  that  end  is 
intelligible  speech.  He  must  be  trained  to  form  the  habit 
of  careful  speech. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  expended  to  make  the  phikrs 
every-day  conversational  language  intelligible  and  easy. 

Insist  that  in  every  lesson,  whether  it  be  language,  geog- 
raphy, or  arithmetic,  he  shall  speak  correctly.  This  may 
take  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  at  first  his  progress  in  those 
studies  be  slow,  but  it  is  better  to  go  slowly  at  first  than  for 
the  child  to  get  into  the  habit  of  speaking  carelessly;  it  is 
easier  to  prevent  a  bad  babit  from  forming  than  it  is  to 
break  up  one  already  formed. 

A  thing  is  either  correct  or  it  is  incorrect.  There  is  no 
half-way  ground.  If  a  child  speaks  a  sentence  of  a  dozen 
words  and  all  but  one  is  correctly  spoken,  then  he  has  failed 
by  that  one  word  to  give  a  perfect  sentence.  That  one  mis- 
take should  be  pointed  out  at  once  and  the  child  made  to 
correct  it  for  himself.     If  a  child  knows  that  he  is  to  be  held 
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responsible  for  everything  he  says,  he  will  take  more  pains  to 
say  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way.  If  he  makes  a  mis- 
take in  addition,  while  working  a  problem,  we  do  not  allow 
that  mistake  to  pass  uncorrected  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
continuity  of  thought,  but  we  mark  it  wrong  and  he  must 
go  back  and  do  it  over  again.  The  same  care  should  be 
exercised  over  his  speech. 

If  a  child  makes  a  mistake  through  carelessness,  he  should 
be  called  to  account  for  it  then  and  there.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  take  up  the  articulation  period  to  drill  on 
something  that  he  already  knows,  but  is  too  lazy  or  careless 
to  think  of  the  first  time  he  speaks. 

The  responsibility  of  talking  correctly  should  be  placed 
on  the  child.  After  he  has  learned  an  element  or  a  com- 
bination or  a  rule  of  pronunciation,  he  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  that  at  any  and  all  times.  He  should  know  that  he 
must  give  it  perfectly  the  first  time  he  speaks;  not  think  that 
he  can  make  several  slipshod  attempts  and  then  have  the 
teacher  help  him.  He  must  use  the  knowledge  that  he  has. 
All  of  this  the  teacher  must  do,  not  only  in  the  regular  articu- 
lation^period,  but  all  through  the  day,  in  every  exercise. 
Smoothness,  fluency,  crispness,  and  intelligibility  are  gained 
by  the  teacher's  constant  watchfulness,  and  persistent 
demand  that  the  child  always  speak  his  best.  By  this  he  is 
kept  from  forming  slovenly  habits  of  speech. 

Instead  of  being  drudgery,  speech  teaching  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  subject  taught  to  the  deaf.  It  is  that 
which  makes  teaching  the  deaf  so  much  more  interesting 
than  teaching  the  hearing. 

ADELAIDE  H.  PYBAS. 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Ml  Airy,  Philadelphia. 


ARTICULATION  AND  LIP  READINO  IN  THE  AD- 
VANCED DEPARTMENT. 

On  entering  the  Advanced  Department,  the  pupils'  voices 
are  tested  and  note  is  made  of  all  unpleasant  qualities.  Also 
all  peculiarities  of  speech  produced  by  incorrect  positions 
of  the  vocal  organs  are  noted.  Exercises  for  securing  the 
low,  flat  position  of  the  tongue,  drawing  the  tongue  back 
within  itself,  and  various  other  important  positions  are  given 
with  the  use  of  the  hand  mirrors. 

The  elementary  sounds  are  carefully  gone  over  and  all 
defective  ones  recorded  for  future  drill. 

A  short  period  once  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  Drill  Charts, 

which  are  taken  up  in  order.     It  has  been  found  helpful, 

to  relieve  the  monotony  of  this  work,  to  have  the  pupils 

write  additional  words  under  each  group  and  drill  on  those. 

Then  sentences  may  be  given  by  the  teacher,  using  one  of 

the  words,  the  pupil  pointing  it  out.     Again  a  pupil  is  asked 

to  pronounce  any  word  in  the  group,  the  teacher  pointing 

it  out.  * 

tie  die 

bottle  fiddle 

!  rattle  candle 

kettle  bundle 

whittle  saddle 

cattle  puddle 

The  above  group  has  been  found  to  require  consid- 
erable drill.  The  tendency  is  to  say  "bottul,"  "cattul,'' 
'^kettul,"  etc.  In  this  combination  there  is  no  expulsion 
for  "  t.''  The  point  of  the  tongue  is  kept  closed  for  the  two 
final  sounds  and  the  sides  are  opened  for  "  1.^'  The  same  is 
tru3  of  the  vocalized  form,  *'fiddle,  ^'saddle,''  etc.  The 
pupils  use  the  hand  mirrors  for  these  combinations  and  some 
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very  quickly  master  them,  while  others  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  giving  the  expulsion  with  the  sides  of  the  tongue, 
while  keeping  the  point  closed. 

sm sn 

smith  snow 

smart  snipe 

smell  snake 

smoke  snap 

smile  snail 

Better  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  above  group  by 
taking  the  voice  from  "m'^  and  "n."  It  has  been  found 
that  the  words  are  less  likely  to  become  "sumith,''  ''sum- 
art,''  "sunow,"  "sunake,"  etc.,  and  that  unconsciously  a 
little  voice  creeps  into  the  "m''  and  "n.''  Eliminating  the 
voice  produces  a  smoother  combination  and  also  reduces 
the  difficulty  for  the  pupil,  which  is  something  in  its  favor. 


— ole 

1 
— owl 

1 
— ool 

pole 

scowl 

fool 

sole 

fowl 

tool 

coal 

cowl 

cool 

stole 

growl 

pool 

bowl 

prowl 

stool 

These  groups  have  been  found  particularly  trying,  as  it 
requires  time,  patience,  and  persistent  drill  to  make  the 
pupils  keep  the  lips  rounded  for  "1"  following  "o-e/' 
"oV  and  "0^0.''  "Pole,"  "scowl,"  and  "fool"  almost 
invariably  become  "po-ul,"  "scow-ul,"  and  "foo-ul.". 
The  same  is  true  of  "n"  following  "o-e,"  "o*w,"  and 
"o'o."  "Tone"  and  "town"  become  "to-un"  and 
"tow-un."  It  is  only  by  constant  vigilance  and  untiring 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  these  combinations 
are  mastered.  The  use  of  the  Drill  Charts  is  most  impor- 
tant. Besides  affording  a  basis  for  work  on  the  most 
difficult  sounds  and  combinations,  as  well  as  the  most 
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common  ones,  they  are  useful  for  correcting  faulty  speech. 
When  a  pupil  is  careless  in  giving  a  sound  or  combination 
he  may  be  referred  to  the  chart  and  trained  to  make  his 
own  corrections. 

A  short  period  each  week  is  also  given  to  teaching  the 
alphabet,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  spelling  of  words, 
using  the  names  of  the  letters,  becomes  an  exercise  for  lip- 
reading  as  well  as  articulation.  The  teachers  of  geography 
and  history  find  it  an  expeditious  way  of  giving  the  correct 
spelling  of  new  words,  which  have  first  been  given  from  the 
lips.  Syllabification  is  continued,  the  acquisition  of  new 
and  longer  words  making  it  necessary  to  devote  more  time 
to  this  subject  than  in  the  lower  grades. 

Phrasing  is  an  important  feature  of  the  articulation  work 
in  the  Advanced  Department.  The  persistent  drill  in  con- 
cert work,  which  is  necessary  in  training  the  pupils  for  the 
chapel  services,  has  been  particularly  helpful  in  teaching  the 
proper  grouping  of  words.  A  great  deal  of  ground  can  be 
covered  by  having  the  class  recite  in  concert  and  in  no  other 
way  can  one  economize  time  so  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  guard  against  the  injudicious  use  of 
concert  work,  as  it  produces  careless  speech  in  some  pupils 
and  on  the  part  of  others  the  falling  back  into  bad 
habits  of  articulation  which  the  pupil  may  have  been 
trying  to  correct. 

In  cases  where  the  voice  is  apt  to  be  sustained  too  long  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  sentence,  concert  work  will  be 
found  helpful,  as  the  pupil  must  cut  off  the  prolonged  sountl 
in  order  to  follow  the  class. 

Again,  where  the  speech  is  choppy,  continuity  of  voice  is 
obtained  and  consequently  the  smoothness  of  speech  for 
which  the  teacher  is  striving  follows,  certainly  not  in  a  day 
or  a  week  or  a  month,  but  the  improvement  comes. 

Tests  of  hearing  are  made  when  the  classes  enter  this 
department  and  regular  work  is  begun  to  develop  any  which 
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the  child  may  possess.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  improvement 
and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  watch  their  progress,  as 
found  in  the  note-book.  A  series  of  little  charts  for  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  hearing  has  been  used  for  several 
years  and  is  invaluable  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  charts  are  numbered  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  pupil  to 
master  them,  knowing  that  Number  Two  will  not  be  given 
until  he  has  learned  to  hear  Number  One,  and  so  on.  If  a 
child  has  any  hearing,  be  it  ever  so  little,  it  is  very  rare  in- 
deed that  he  is  not  more  than  anxious  to  have  it  developed. 
If  the  teacher  is  inclined  to  allow  the  pressure  of  other  work 
to  crowd  it  out,  she  is  called  to  task  and  reminded  that  "We 
have  not  heard  for  a  long  time."  It  is  useless  to  speak  of 
its  importance. 

To  make  the  children  think  in  the  spoken  form  of  words, 
instead  of  the  written,  a  little  device  is  to  point  out  on  the 
elementary  charts  the  sounds  which  form  a  word  not  spelled 
phonetically.    For  instance,  in  the  word   "should,"   the 

2 

teacher  points  out  "sh,"  "oo,"  and  final  "d."  The  pupils 
are  required  to  give  the  word  which  those  sounds  form  and 
one  of  them  writes  it  on  the  wall  slate,  indicating  the  changes. 
All  silent  letters  are  crossed  out.  This  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  interesting  exercise  and  in  classes  of  bright  children 
arouses  a  good  deal  of  excitement. 

A  clever  lip-reading  exercise  is  one  which  originated  at 
the  Clarke  School  and  was  very  kindly  passed  along  by 
Miss  Yale,  as  were  also  the  charts  mentioned  above  for  the 
development  of  the  hearing.  Two  or  sometimes  three 
sounds  which  look  alike  on  the  lips  are  placed  as  initials  on 
the  wall  slate.  A  pupil  writes  three  words,  differing  only 
as  to  initial  under  these  three  sounds.    Thus: 

p —  b —  m — 

pen  Ben  men 

pay  bay  may 


9 


pole  bowl  mole 
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When  a  reasonable  number  have  been  written  the  teacher 
gives  sentences  using  one  of  these  words,  a  pupil  pointing  it 
out.  The  only  way  he  has  of  knowing  which  one  of  the 
three  has  been  used  is  by  the  context.  Consequently  he 
must  use  his  reasoning  powers  and  also  his  common  sense. 
If  one  of  the  three  proves  to  be  unfamiliar  or  merely  forms 
a  combination,  it  is  put  into  a  parenthesis.  Thus: ''  (pud)/' 
''bud,'' ''  mud;"  but  two  of  the  three  must  be  words. 

The  sounds  may  be  used  as  finals  in  the  same  way : 


p 

b 

— m 

sup 

(sub) 

Tsum 
<  some 
i(u) 

cup 

cub 

come 
(u) 

"T,"  "d,''  and  "n"  may  be  used  as  initials  or  finals;  "k'' 
and  "g"  as  initials;  and  "k,*'  "g"  and  "ng"  as  finals. 
This  exercise  may  become  an  articulation  lesson  by  re- 
quiring the  pupils  to  give  the  sentences,  or  a  child  may  be 
asked  to  repeat  any  single  word,  the  teacher  pointing  it  out. 

Breathing  exercises  and  voice  training  are  given  every  day 
to  each  class.  Three  breathing  exercises  are  used  in  the 
lowest  grade  in  the  Advanced  Department. 

1.  A  long  inhalation  through  the  nose  followed  by  a  long 
exhalation  through  the  mouth.  2.  A  short  quick  inhala- 
tion and  a  long  exhalation,  both  through  the  mouth.  3. 
Several  quick  breaths  as  in  panting,  followed  by  a  long 
exhalation  through  the  mouth.  To  the  second  is  added 
voice.  ''A"  prolonged  "a(r)"  or  "aw,"  "o*o"  or  "ec," 
and  various  other  drills  for  training  the  voice  are  practised. 
One  which  has  produced  particularly  good  results  is 
"  a(r)nga(r)nga(r)ng,"  "  awngawngawng,"  **  o*ongo*ong- 
o*ong,'*  etc.  For  obtaining  control  of  the  soft  palate,  for 
lowering  the  pitch  and  for  correcting  constriction,  this  ex- 
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crcise  has  no  equal.     Following  these  various  exercises  the 
class  recites  in  concert. 

FRANCES  LUCAS. 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  InslUutiony 

Mt.  Ainff  Philadelphia. 


ADVANCED  WORK  IN  ARTICULATION. 

I  have  been  holding  my  present  position  as  one  of  the 
special  teachers  of  articulation  in  this  Department  just 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  can  hardly  say  that  the  work  was 
new  to  me,  as  I  had  always  taught  articulation;  neither 
was  I  unacquainted  with  the  pupils,  for  I  had  known  most 
of  them  from  the  time  they  entered  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment— in  fact,  had  taught  a  number  of  them  there  and  also 
in  the  Intermediate  Department.  I  have  found,  too,  that 
many  of  these  pupils  still  retain  some  of  the  little  peculiar- 
ities of  speech  which  they  had  when  I  first  knew  them. 
And,  indeed,  why  should  they  not? 

If  we  look  around  among  our  hearing  friends,  how  many 
of  them  do  we  find  so  fortunate  as  to  be  quite  free  from  faults 
of  speech?  One  person  may  have  a  defective  consonant  or 
vowel;  another,  perhaps,  lisps;  and  still  another  has  his 
voice  pitched  too  high.  All  these  persons  hear,  but  they 
do  not  correct  their  faults.  We  expect  our  pupils,  however, 
to  correct  their  mistakes  themselves,  after  we  have  pointed 
them  out  what  we  consider  a  sufficient  number  of  times. 

The  pupils  who  came  to  me  for  instruction  were  accom- 
panied by  a  list  of  the  defective  sounds  of  each  pupil,  if  such 
soimds  existed;  so  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  correct  these 
mistakes  if  possible.  The  articulation  work  in  the  higher 
grades  is  in  a  great  degree  corrective.  The  pupils  should 
be,  and  I  think  are,  quite  familiar  with  the  positions  of 
sounds  and  with  the  great  number  of  combinations  given  in 
the  other  grades,  so  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than 
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review  these  occasionally,  '*  lest  they  forget . ' '  In  other  words, 
the  pupils  articulate  very  well,  but  need  greater  fluency  in 
speech.  To  gain  this  fluency,  various  drills  in  breathing, 
tone  production,  phrasing,  etc.,  are  used. 

In  regard  to  breathing  exercises  I  want  to  say  a  few  words. 
I  consider  them  essential  to  the  production  of  good,  easy 
speech  among  the  upper  grades  of  pupils.  There  are  many 
arguments  for  and  against  breathing  exercises;  but  so  there 
are  about  most  things — vowels  and  consonants,  for  instance. 
It  is  Sir  Morrell  Mackenzie,  I  think,  who  says,  **  Take  care 
of  the  vowels  and  the  consonants  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves;''  while  Dr.  Bell  says  that  we  articulation  teachers 
spend  altogether  too  much  time  on  the  vowels,  especially 
short  ones;  that  if  a  pupil  has  good  consonants  it  does  not 
matter  much  whether  he  has  any  vowels  or  not,  his  speech 
will  be  intelligible.  We  continue  to  think,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  that  both  consonants  and  vowels  need  careful  atten- 
tion. So  it  is  with  breathing  exercises.  We  do  not  attempt 
any  great  feats  of  breathing,  such  as  Demosthenes  did, 
running  up  and  down  hill  and  reciting  poetry  to  improve 
his  breathing  capacity ;  we  aim  only  to  give  some  knowledge 
of  how  one  ought  to  use  the  breath  in  speaking  and  reading; 
of  control  of  the  breath  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  and 
glottis;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  this  knowledge, 
when  gained,  into  practice.  We  are  familiar  with  pupils 
who  gasp  after  each  word,  those  who  lose  their  breath,  so 
to  speak,  before  they  reach  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and 
others  who  expend  all  their  breath  on  the  first  word  of  the 
sentence.  These  defects,  I  believe,  may  be  corrected  by 
very  simple  breathing  exercises  systematically  followed. 

Syllabification  is  continued  in  my  work.  The  iiiles  given 
by  Miss  Yale  in  her  *^ Notes  on  Articulation  Teaching'^  are 
adhered  to  most  carefully.  As  you  know,  the  division  of 
words  into  syllables  for  the  purpose  of  pronunciation  often 
differs  very  materially  from  the  division  to  show  the  ety- 
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uiology  of  words.  For  example,  the  word  generosity  is 
divided  thus  in  the  dictionary  :**gen-er-os-i-ty".  We  divide 
it  **ge|ne|ro|si|ty."  Imagination  is  given  " im-ag-i-na-tion/' 
We  write  it  ''i|nia|gi|na|tion.'^  In  marking  intoxication  I 
draw  a  line  through  the  "x"  and  place  a  small  "k"  and  a 
small  '*s'*  under  the  "x"  to  show  the  pupils  that  a  part  of 
the  power  of  this  consonant  diphthong  is  in  each  of  the  two 
syllables.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  I  require  the 
pupil  to  take  the  position  for  "k"  and  hold  it  until  "s''  is 
given. 

In  following  the  rule  for  syllabification  the  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  pupil,  occasionally  gets  into  deep  water.  The 
word  princely  was  brought  into  the  class  one  day.  Some  of 
the  pupils  marked  it  "prin|ce|ly," according  to  rule;  others 
saw  what  they  thought  was  long  ''i — e^^  and  marked  it 
"prince|ly,^*  but  pronounced  it  '*prince|ly.''  I  tried 
Wednesday  next,  thinking  that,  because  they  had  always 
known  how  to  pronoimce  it,  the  pupils  would  know  how 
to  mark  the  syllables  correctly.  But  I  reckoned  without 
my  host;  for  they  followed  the  rule  for  syllabification  and 
pronounced  it  "  Wed|nes|day,"  as  if  they  had  never  seen  it 
before.  Nicety  is  another  word  that  it  might  be  well  not 
to  sandwich  in  between  princely  and  priceless.  Words  that 
follow  the  rule  are  marked* readily,  no  matter  how  many 
syllables  they  have.* 

Accent  I  do  very  little  with,  not  going  beyond  the  work 
given  in  the  other  grades.  The  rules  for  accent  are  legion ; 
the  exceptions  are  even  more  numerous.  I  feel  that  when 
the  pupils  have  reached  their  ninth  year  in  school  they  may 
be  expected  to  turn  to  the  dictionary  for  accent  as  well  as 
any  one  else  does.  I  teach  the  diacritical  marks  for  lo/lg, 
short,  and  obscure  vowels,  and  Italian  '*a-e/^  using  the 

♦Following  are  words  that  were  correctly  marked  by  pupils  present 
at  the  meeting:  transubstantiation,  Constantinople,  chromopho to- 
graphic,  Congre^tionalist,  illumination,  expressiven^oa, 
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marks  in  Webster's  Dictionary,  rather  than  those  of  the 
Standard,  because  they  seem  less  compHcated.  I  give  the 
diacritical  marks  first  in  connection  with  the  different  spell- 
infi;s  on  the  vowel  chart,  since  the  pupils  are  already  familiar 
with  those:  and  it  seems  hardly  best  to  confuse  their  minds 
with  any  more  spellings  for  the  different  sounds.  I  believe, 
however,  there  are  more  than  ten  ways  to  write  what  we 
term  "long  e,"  and  these  are  in  words  that  might  easily 
come  up  in  the  day's  work  of  a  pupil.  Let  me  give  you  an 
idea  of  some  of  them: 

e      as  in  me 
SB    as  in  Caesar 
ea    as  in  seal 
ei     as  in  seize 
ie     as  in  field 
ee    as  in  see 
eo    as  in  people 
ey    as  in  key 
i — e   as  in  marine 
u — y  as  in  quay. 

I  begin  to  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  knew  something  about 
the  difficulties  of  teaching  the  deaf  when  he  advocated 
simplified  spelling.  In  my  work  in  diacritical  marks,  I  give 
some  words  for  lip-reading,  containing  the  vowel  to  be 
marked.  The  pupils  write  the  words  on  slips  of  paper,  then 
mark  the  vowels.  After  that  they  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce them.  When  the  pupils  seem  to  know  these  words 
and  markings  well,  I  occupy  another  period  during  the 
next  day  or  two  in  dictating  the  words  already  learned. 
The  pupils  write  sentences,  using  these  words.  Again,  they 
mark  the  vowels  and  then  read  the  sentences  to  me.  An- 
other day  the  same  words  may  be  used  in  an  oral  spelling 
lesson.  By  this  means  an  endeavor  is  made  to  teach  articu- 
lation, lip-reading,  spelling,  language,  and  the  diacritical 
markings. 
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Much  the  same  method  is  followed  in  teaching  difficult 
combinations  and  the  various  pronunciations  for  the  same 
spellings.    Let  me  iUustrate    with  "ch." 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

ch  =  ch  ch  =  k  ch  =  sh 

These  sounds  are  placed  on  the  blackboard,  driUed  upon, 
and  a  word  is  written  under  each  form: 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

cherries  architect  champagne 

Then  the  pupils  are  asked  to  suggest  words.  After  these 
words  have  been  drilled  upon  by  each  member  of  the  class, 
they  are  erased  and  dropped  for  the  day.  Another  day 
we  have  an  oral  spelling  lesson  on  them.*  Still  another 
twne  they  are  used  in  sentences  for  lip-reading.* 

1.  Cherries  grow  very  large  in  Italy. 

2.  An  architect  is  one  who  plans  buildings. 

3.  Champagne  is  a  kind  of  wine  made  in  France. 

By  this  time  the  pupils  are  pretty  well  versed  in  these  sounds. 

I  aim  to  bring  as  much  lip-reading  as  possible  into  my 
work;  to  me  that  seems  quite  as  important  as  articulation, 
if  not  more  important.  The  pupils  may  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  if  they  do  not  read  the 
lips  they  are  perfectly  at  sea  in  the  schoolroom  and  out. 

I  make  a  great  point  of  drilling  on  the  chapel  service, 
giving  the  best  part  of  an  hour  a  week  to  this  work  with  each 
class.  We  first  study  the  hymns,  prayers,  and  Psalms,  and 
then  recite  them  in  concert.  Perhaps  some  of  you  would 
like  to  hear  these  pupils  recite  the  hymn  we  had  a  week  ago.t 
The  pupils,  on  the  whole,  enjoy  the  work  on  the  chapel 
service,  particularly  the  hymns. 

Another  period  of  half  an  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  con- 

♦  This  was  illustrated  by  pupils. 

fThe  pupils  recited,  "Lord,  for  to-morrow  and  its  needs,  I  do  not 
pray." 
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versation.  This  seems  to  be  specially  necessary  for  these 
children.  We  talk  upon  any  subject  that  any  pupil  appears 
to  be  interested  in.  I  find,  however,  that  some  of  the  pupils 
have  no  natural  curiosity,  neither  do  they  wish  to  satisfy 
my  seeming  curiosity  about  their  affairs.  In  some  classes 
I  assign  the  business  of  bringing  in  a  topic  or  two  to  certain 
pupils,  changing  each  week.  By  this  means  I  rather  force 
conversation  upon  the  slow  ones,  hoping  that  in  time  they 
may  acquire  the  desired  habit. 

The  subject  of  reading  I  have  left  to  the  last,  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  may  be 
true  that  we  may  never  make  very  pleasing  readers 
of  most  of  our  pupils,  because  quick  changes  of  vocal 
pitch,  of  force,  and  of  time  are  essential  elements  of 
effective  reading;  but  I  do  think  that  our  pupils  should  be 
able  to  read  so  that  their  teachers,  at  least,  may  understand 
them.  In  teaching  reading  to  our  pupils,  there  are  several 
important  points  to  be  considered,  viz.,  accent,  emphasis, 
and  the  grouping  of  words.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  choosing  the  subjects  to  be  read.  Reading  requires 
comprehension,  and  children  should  never  be  called  upon 
to  read  aloud  language  that  is  beyond  their  understanding. 
Due  attention  to  the  points  mentioned  and  one  period  a 
week  at  least  given  to  reading  aloud  will  make,  I  am  sure, 
intelligible  readers  of  the  majority  of  our  pupils. 

A.  EVELYN  BUTLER, 
Special  Teacher  of  Speech  in  ike  Advanced  Department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution^  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 
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How  shall  we  perfect  the  speech  of  our  advanced  pupils? 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  first,  that  to  get  clear  and 
accurate  articulation  we  must  have  a  flexible  and  obedient 
tongue  and  mobile  lips;  second,  that  to  avoid  nasality  we 
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must  have  an  active  and  responsive  soft  palate ;  third,  that 
the  voice  must  be  focused  toward  the  upper  teeth,  or  rather 
against  the  gum  just  above  the  teeth;  and  fourth,  we  must 
have  breath  control. 

Now  how  shall  we  obtain  these  four  conditions? 

If  the  tongue  and  lips  are  not  flexible,  we  resort  to  gym- 
nastics of  these  organs;  such  as  those  given  by  Lenox 
Browne  in  '^  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech." 

To  get  a  responsive  soft  palate,  we  again  resort  to  gym- 
nastics. Many  teachers  advise  the  giving  of  a  vowel  while 
thought  is  being  placed  upon  the  raising  of  the  soft  palate. 
My  experience  has  been  that,  in  most  cases,  this  causes  a 
harsh,  throaty  sound;  so  it  has  been  my  practice  to  have 
all  gymnastic  drill  on  the  soft  palate  done  without  voice, 
and  when  palate  exercises  with  voice  are  desired  to  give 
such  drills  as,  if  correctly  given,  must  of  necessity  produce 
an  active  soft  palate,  such  as: 

angangangangcngangang, 
SngSngSng5ngSng5ng5ng» 
2ngSngSngSngSngSngSng, 
inginginglng!nglnging. 

lam  teaching  a  young  woman  who  came  to  me  in  October, 
1906.  She  is  thirty-four  years  old  and  was  born  deaf.  She 
was  quite  nasal  in  all  of  her  front  vowels  and  at  times  in  the 
others  when  speaking  rapidly.  She  has  entirely  overcome 
her  nasality  through  a  daily  drill  in  such  exercises  as  the 
above. 

How  can  we  teach  a  pupil  mentally  to  focus  his  voice 
toward  the  upper  gum? 

The  frequent  prolonging  of  "0*0''  and  "u''  gives  the  best 
mental  impression  of  focusing  and  if  the  voice  stream  is 
properly  directed  in  these,  then  in  giving  "a(r)"  (Italian  a), 
the  pupil  is  able  to  focus  it  correctly  and  all  the  other  vowels 
in  turn.     If  he  loses  the  mental  impression,  he  is  again 
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directed  to  prolong  "0*0"  and  then  returning  to  the  vowe 
that  he  misplai^ed,  the  voice  stream  takes  the  correct  angle 
By  this  constant  reminding  of  "0*0,"  in  time,  with  care,  h< 
is  able  to  focus  his  entire  speech  toward  the  upper  gum. 

This  work  of  course  is  for  grades  whose  vowels,  from  ai 
articulation  point,  have  been  mastered.  We  certainl; 
should  not  teach  "0*0"  and  "ee"  before  ''a(r)"  to  ; 
banning  class.  y 

Tell  the  pupil  to  imagine  a  disc  held  in  front  of  hi 
mouth  five  or  six  inches  away  and  tell  him  to  direct  hi 
speech  toward  the  disc.    This  often  aids  in  proper  focusing 

In  teaching  modulation,  swelling  on  a  vowel  or  sucl 
voiced  consonants  as  "v,"  "z,"  "zh,"  is  of  assistance.  Ii 
this  way  the  pupil  is  taught  to  sense  the  amount  of  force  h 
is  using  and  he  is  able  to  increase  or  decrease  the  loud 
ness  of  his  voice  to  suit  the  occasion. 

A  very  important,  but  much  neglected  part  of  articula 
tion  work  with  the  deaf,  and  one  in  which  many  teacher 
have  had  no  proper  training,  is  breath  control.  My  atter 
tion  was  directed  to  the  lack  of  this  (some  ten  years  age 
while  teaching  in  the  Mt.  Airy  Institution  and  I  was  led  t 
study  the  subject  under  masters  of  the  art.  I  found  th 
application  of  the  principles  they  taught  to  the  instructio 
of  deaf  children  produced  such  important  results  in  eag 
and  naturalness  of  speech  that  I  have  grown  constantl 
more  enthusiastic  over  it. 

What  is  breath  control? 

I  had  supposed  that  I  and  every  one  else  knew  what  th:j 
meant  until  I  studied  the  subject  with  specialists  and  unt 
I  found  that  not  one  of  the  twenty-five  teachers  to  whom 
have  since  taught  it  had  had  any  conception  of  what  ; 
really  was. 

What  is  it? 

Control  of  the  diaphragm.  But  the  diaphragm  is  a 
involuntary  muscle!    So  it  is,  and  you  cannot  directly  coi 
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trol  it;  but  indirectly  you  can.  You  can  teach  yourself 
through  continued  practice  to  control  the  rectus  abdominal 
muscles  and  they  in  turn  control  the  inner  intercostal 
nmscles,  which  control  the  action  of  the  ribs,  and  the  ribs 
control  the  diaphragm. 

How  is  this  idea  of  control  conveyed  to  the  pupil? 

Partly  through  language  and  partly  through  touch. 
Ask  the  pupil  if  he  has  any  idea  of  what  the  muscular  sensa- 
tion is  when  he  is  suddenly  surprised  or  frightened  and  he 
catches  his  breath.  He  will  say  that  he  has.  Then  tell 
him  to  inhale,  catch  his  breath,  and  prolong  the  holding  as 
much  as  possible  while  exhaling.  Then  the  teacher  inhales, 
controls  her  breath,  and  exhales  while  continuing  the  con- 
trol. The  pupil  feels  the  hardening  of  the  teacher's  muscles 
when  she  controls  and  notices  them  relax  when  she  relin- 
quishes breath  control.  He  tries  to  imitate  her  while  the 
teacher  feels  his  muscles.  Some  pupils  will  grasp  the  idea 
at  once,  while  others  will  be  weeks  in  getting  it.  But 
wnth  perseverance  all  will  succeed. 

Another  way  to  describe  the  sensation  of  breath  control 
is  to  feel  as  though  a  band  had  been  tightened  just  about 
the  waist  line  and  you  were  pressing  hard  against  it  from 
within. 

I  first  taught  five  breathing  exercises  to  deaf  pupils  as 
follows:  A  long  slow  inhalation  through  the  nose,  then  con- 
trol breath  while  exhaling  slowly  through  the  nose.  This 
one  after  two  years'  use  I  did  away  with,  believing  that  the 
constant  practising  of  exhaling  through  the  nose  had  a 
tendency  to  increase  nasality. 

In  the  second  exercise,  we  inhale  slowly  through  the 
nose,  then  control  the  breath,  while  exhaling  slowly  through 
the  mouth  whispering  "ah.'' 

The  third  is  a  quick  inhalation  through  the  mouth  and 
nose,  then  control  the  breath  and  exhale  as  in  second  exer- 
cise. 
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In  the  fourth,  we  take  a  normal  inhalation  through  the 
nose;  control  the  breath,  exhale  slowly  through  the  mouth 
whispering  "ah"  as  in  the  third,  only  employing  the  lungs 
more  completely;  close  the  lips  quickly,  keeping  up  control 
for  a  few  seconds;  then  open  the  lips,  relaxing  control,  and 
allow  the  air  to  rush  in  until  lungs  are  again  filled;  then 
quickly  assuming  breath  control,  exhale  as  in  the  second 
and  third  exercises. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Groflf,  graduate  of  the  Marches! 
School  of  Paris,  for  these  four  breathing  exercises,  and  to 
Professor  Frederic  Law,  a  student  of  Madame  Seller,  for 
the  fifth  exercise,  which  is  as  follows:  Pant  like  a  dog,  then 
assume  breath  control  and  exhale  as  in  the  second  and 
third  exercises,  whispering  "ah/' 

Please  note  that  all  inspirations  should  be  without  sound, 
that  all  exhalations  when  through  the  mouth  have  a  decided 
aspirate  sound.  This  is  necessary  to  get  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  vocal  cords.  If  the  exhalation  is  quiet,  the  vocal 
cords  do  not  approximate, they  are  not  stretched,  and  a  good 
drill  is  lost;  while  if  whispered  "  ah"  is  given,  they  approx- 
imate and  are  exercised  and  strengthened. 

It  is  often  quit<i  difficult  to  get  this  whispered  "ah" 
effect  from  the  congenitally  deaf,  if  the  deafness  is  total. 
When  such  is  the  case,  if  whispered  "o'o"  and  "ee"  are 
given  first,  these  being  closer  sounds,  the  breath  is  concen- 
trated and  is  more  noticeable  and,  the  idea  being  obtained, 
we  are  able  in  time  to  get  the  whispered  "ah"  by  analogy. 

Notice  also  that  all  exhalations  are  prolonged  and  never 
given  without  breath  control.  Abdominal  breathing  exer- 
cises without  breath  control  are  liable  to  produce  breathi- 
ness  and  explosive  speech. 

All  the  teachers  of  foreign  schools  who  visited  the  class- 
rooms of  the  Mt.  Airy  school  said  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  f;iven  to  the  mastery  of  bieath  control  in  their 
schools  and  remarked  on  the  slight  attention  paid  to  it  in 
American  institutions. 
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Following  these  breathing  exercise  are  voice  exercises  with 
breath  control:  such  as  "o^o"  prolonged,  "ee"  prolonged, 
using,  of  course,  the  form  of  inhalation  in  the  third  breath- 
ing exercise:  the  quick  inhalation  through  nose  and  mouth; 
then  prolong  '*  a(r) "  in  like  manner. 

Now  we  may  combine  the  three  in  one  exercise  thus : 
"eea(r)o*o-eea(r)  0*0*' repeating  the  combination  ten  times 
with  one  inhalation.  In  this  combination,  accent  may  be 
introduced,  first  accenting  the  "ee,*'  then  the  **a(r),  and 
and  finally  the  ''0*0".  All  the  long  vowels  are  given  at 
diflferent  times,  then  the  short  vowels  with  a  staccato  effect, 
keeping  up  the  breath  control  until  the  vowel  has  been 
repeated  a  dozen  or  more  times.  For  another  exercise  the 
front  vowels  may  be  repeated  three  times  with  one  breath. 
Next  the  back  vowels.  Then  the  whole  vowel  chart  may 
be  said  with  one  breath. 

Many  exercises  may  be  given  from  the  consonant  chart 
to  develop  breath  control.  "S"  and  **sh"  may  be  pro- 
longed. The  breath-shut  consonants  given  with  breath  con- 
trol may  be  made  a  useful  exercise  in  strengthening  the 
walls  of  the  pharynx  by  confining  the  breath  in  the  mouth 
cavity  and  saying  *^p,""p,^'*'p,"  etc.;  ''t/'  "t,"  "t,'' etc.; 
''k,"  ''k,''  "k,''  etc.,  with  an  explosive  effect.  As,  these 
tissues  are  strengthened  the  resonance  of  the  voice  will 
increase. 

Following  these  element  drills  I  made  these  charts  so 
arranged  as  to  overcome  certain  defects  noticed  in  the  differ- 
ent pupils.  Six  combinations  or  words  are  to  be  said  with 
one  breath. 

Chart  I. 


peen 

peel 

proton 

pin 

pill 

prone 

pain 

pale 

prawn 

pen 

pell 

pron 
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pan 
pa(r)n 
t 


ch- 


wh- 
f— 


t>h- 


s- 


sh- 
qu- 
tw- 


t'hw- 
pl— 
fl — 
cl— 


spam 

spine 

spone 

spown 

spoin 

spo^on 

St 


sc- 
sl- 


sm- 

sn- 

sw- 

spl- 

scl- 

squ- 

sph 


pall 
pa(r)l 

t 

k 

etc. 


Chart  II. 


-1 


me^ap 

mip 

mape 

mep 

map 

ma(r)p 

1 

k 

ch 

f 

t^h 


pnm 
prum 

tr 

cr 

fr 

t>hr— 
shr — 


spr- 
str- 


ser- 


he*ap 

hip 

etc. 
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no*osp 

noasp 

nosp 

nawsp 

nusp 

nursp 

ps 

St 

ts 

sk 


-ks 
-xt 
-ngx 


Chart  III. 

bo*osps 

bosps 

bisps 

besps 

basps 

busps 

sts 

sks 

ft 

^fts 

pt 

^pts 

ct 

cts 

1st 

— ^If 


lecfs 

lifs 

lefs 

Lafs 

lufs 

lofs 


-ths 

-fth 

-fths 

-tth 

-nth 

-rth 

-kth 

<lth 

-ngth 

-ngths 


Chart  IV. 

heefs 

'hifs 

hefs 

hafs 

hufs 

hofs 

ths 

^fth 

fths 

tth 

nth 

rth 

kth 

dth 

^ngth 

ngths 


theetle 

thittle 

thettle  • 

thattle 

thuttle 

thottle 

pie 

cle 

die 

ble 

^gle 

pled 

eled 

died 

bled 

gled 
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do^ons 

(Ions 

dins 

(lens 

dans 

duns 

nLs 

Is 

bs 

ds 


vs 

^ge 

nge 

bd 

md 

nd 

vd 

^njd 

sht 
-cht 
-Id 


Chart  V. 

blo^ons,  etc. 

gl 

br 

dr 


g^- 


jeerb 

jairb 

jarb 

jorb 

jurb 


-rp 

-rm 

-rt 

-rd 

-m 

-rk 

-rge 

-rf 

-rv 

-rl 

-rs 

-rz 

-rsh 

-rch 

-rcht 

-rjd 

-rts 

-rst 

-rid 


It  will  take  a  week  to  cover  the  drills,  devoting  ten 
minutes  to  a  class  daily. 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  words  were  not  used 
instead  of  those  meaningless  combinations.  These  com- 
binations are  found  in  words,  but  there  could  be  no  uniform 
drillif  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  words.  They  couldn't 
be  easily  memorized  and  so  the  attention  would  not  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  drill.  Nor  could  as  much  ground  be 
covered  in  so  short  a  time. 
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When  a  pupil  failed  in  the  use  of  a  similar  combination  in 
his  reading  or  conversation,  he  was  referred  to  the  chart 
instead  of  being  corrected  and  then  required  to  repeat,  and 
almost  invariably  he  could  correct  himself. 

These  drills  were  all  mastered  individually  before  concert 
work  was  permitted. 

For  phrasing  and  sentence  work  in  concert  for  practising 
breath  control,  we  found  nothing  better  than  the  Sunday 
service.  The  selections  were  made  by  the  teacher  who  was 
to  lecture  in  chapel  the  following  Sunday  and  a  list  given  to 
each  speech  teacher.  The  better  part  of  one  day  a  week 
was  devoted  to  individual  work  on  the  service  and  then 
five  or  ten  minutes  concert  work  would  be  occupied  with 
it  the  other  days. 

In  all  concert  work  the  teacher  led  without  voice,  so  her 
ears  might  be  alert  for  any  slipshod,  careless  work  on. the 
part  of  any  pupil;  and  as  soon  as  detected,  the  concert 
work  would  be  stopped  and  the  individual  required  to 
repeat  carefully  before  the  class.  Those  prone  to  careless- 
ness had  positions  near  the  teacher. 

All  concert  exercises  are  given  standing  as  breath  control 
is  more  easily  maintained  in  that  position. 

The  final  test  of  an  advanced  class  pupil  in  the  mastery 
of  breath  control  is  to  repeat  this  stanza  from  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning: 

"Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  Souls  afar 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Now  tell  me  if  there  any  is 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this, — 

'He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.'  " 

It  is  to  be  said  slowly,  distinctly,  with  one  breath.  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  particular  exercise  is  not  given  for  expres- 
sion or  phrasing,  but  simply  for  a  drill  in  breath  control. 

If  teachers  realized  what  a  benefit  breath  control 
would  be  to  themselves,  they  would  master  it  for  their  own 
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good,  and  thus  do  away  with  throat  weariness  which  so 

frequently  follows  the  day^s  teaching. 
Certain  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  are  drilled  upon; 

thus  lists  of  words  having  similar  suffixes,  as  the  following. 

are  given: 

ate  (verb)  tian 

ate  (adj.)  cian 


-tion  ish 

-stion  al 

-sion  den 

-ssion  ten 

-tial  ton 

-cial  ven 

-stial  ken 

-ent  ist 


-gue  ant 

-que  tual 

■ous  sual 

-tient  ar 

-cient  er 

-tious  or 

-cious  ette 


-ceous  rv 


■geous  mn 

-teous  mb 

-ence  ism 

-ance  ful 

-ment  less 

-ture  ing 

-sure  age 

-ize  ite 

-ice  ty 

-ic  ^ly 

-ive  tude 

-able 
-ible 
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Rules  for  pronunciation  are  taught,  for  instance,  in  words 
like  " invasion '^  and  "impression;"  where  there  is  one  '*s" 
it  is  voiced  or  pronounced  like  "z,"  and  when  there  are  two 
"ss*'  they  are  non-voiced.  In  words  like  ''question," 
''celestial,"  "combustion,"  etc.,  when  the  sound  of  "sh" 
in  "tial"  and  "tion"  is  preceded  by  "s"  the  "sh"  takes 
the  sound  of  "ch."  In  "ed"  in  the  past  tense  of  verbs, 
when  following  "d"  or  "t,"  the  "e"  is  pronounced  as  in 
"dreaded;"  but  when  following  any  other  letter,  the  "e" 
is  silent  and  the  "d"  is  voiced  or  non-voiced  according  to 
whether  the  sound  previous  to  "e"  is  voiced  or  breath. 

A  drill  in  syllabification  may  be  conducted  in  this  manner 
and  at  the  same  time  a  drill  given  in  the  names  of  the 
letters.  A  list  of  words  is  written  upon  the  wall  slate.  The 
teacher  is  at  the  slate;  the  pupils  at  their  seats  in  turn  direct 
the  teacher  thus:  Take  the  word  "  transubstantiation." 
Pupil:  "Divide  the  word  between  "n"  and  "s,"  "b"  and 
"s,"  "n"  and  "t,"  "i"  and  "a,"  "a"  and  "t."  Place  the 
accent  on  next  to  the  last  syllable." 

The  general  rule  of  beginning  every  syllable  with  a  con- 
sonant is  taught. 

We  get  so  accustomed  to  the  speech  of  our  pupils  that  we 
often  pass  over  a  serious  defect  unnoticed — such  as  a  too 
hi2;h  front  of  tongue  for  long  "i,"  not  making  proper  dis- 
tinction between  "p,"  "b,"and  "m,"  "t,"  "d,"and  "n," 
"k"  and  "g,"  confusing  short  "e"  and  short  "a,"  etc. 
Our  attention  will  be  called  to  this  oversight  by  using  an 
exercise  I  first  saw  in  use  at  Northampton. 

Lists  of  words  similar  to  the  following  having  been  given 
orally  by  the  pupils  and  written  upon  the  wall  slate  by  the 
teacher,  the  latter  with  her  back  to  the  slate  has  a  pupil 
point  to  a  word  while  another  pupil  pronounces  it.  The 
teacher  turns  and  points  to  the  word  she  thinks  she  heard 
the  pupil  give.  Alas,  too  often  she  selects  an  entirely 
different  word.    This  convinces  the  pupil  of  his  careless 
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articulation  much  more  forcibly  than  any  reproof  would  do. 


p 

b 

m 

pit 

bit 

mit 

pill 

bill 

mill 

push 

bush 

pet 

bet 

met 

pat 

bat 

mat 

pen 

Ben 

men 

pan 

band 

man 

pack 

back 

Mack 

pass 

bass 

mass 

post 

boast 

most 

past 

mast 

pie 

Ibuy  \ 

my 

peg 

beg 

[meg] 

pig 

big 

[mig] 

pug 

bug 

mug 

On  this  same  line  pupils  are  given  a  book  and  told  to  select 
a  paragraph  at  random  and  read  aloud.  The  teacher  does 
not  look  at  the  child,  but  depends  entirely  upon  her  ear  to 
give  her  a  clue  to  the  understanding.  This  of  course  is  a 
severe  test. 

How  may  constriction  be  overcome? 

Very  often  on  the  mastery  of  breath  control,  constriction 
disappears;  but  to  aid  in  removing  this  defect,  various  exer- 
cises are  resorted  to,  such  as  standing  on  tiptoe,  moving  the 
body  forward,  throwing  the  arms  upward  while  quickly 
inhaling,  controlling  breath  and  prolonging  "ah,''  holding  a 
heavy  book  with  both  hands  over  the  head  while  prolonging 
"ah;"  grasping  the  chair  seat  with  both  hands  and  pro- 
longing "ah;"  giving  neck  gymnastics;  in  fact  any  exercise 
that  will  relax  the  throat  muscles  and  transfer  the  contrac- 
tion to  the  neighborhood  of  the  waist. 
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Breath  control  will  lower  a  high  voice. 

Systematic  drill  on  the  hearing  was  done  and,  that  there 
might  be  no  break  in  the  work  in  passing  from  grade  to 
grade,  a  series  of  aural  charts  was  used.  The  first  ten  were 
given  me  by  Miss  Yale  on  my  last  visit  to  Northampton 
and,  adapted,  have  proved  invaluable;  the  others  I  made 
to  review  Miss  Yale's  and  lead  up  to  a  book,  "  Child  Litera- 
ture for  First  and  Second  Glrades,"  by  Mae  Henion  Simms. 


Aural  Charts. 

I. 

Pitch. 

Impulses. 

a(r) 

a(r) 

ee 

a(r)  a(r) 

o'o 

a(r)  a(r)  a(r) 

bu-bu-bu- 

II. 

Contrasting 

Mrs.  Davidson 

i — e 

Miss  EUiott 

a — e 

PupiFs  name 

Mamma 

oi 

o — e 

III. 

Contrasting 

i — e 

arm 

o — u 

ball 

o — e 

mouth 

• 
IV. 

Contrasting 

ee 

• 

— 1 — 

chair 

• 

— 1 — 

table 

■         Q 

knife 
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Drill  Work. 

Vov)el  Chart. 

No,  Miss  Elliott. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Davidson. 

Good  bye. 

How  do  you  do? 

Good  morning. 

Good  afternoon. 

« 

VI. 

Drill  Work. 

Voice  consonants. 

Lie  down. 

Sit  up. 

Stand  up. 

Sit  down. 

Open  your  mouth. 

Put  out  your  tongue. 

VII. 

one 

Sunday 

two 

Monday 

three 

Tuesday^ 

four 

Wednesday 

five 

Thursday 

six 

Friday 

seven 

Saturday 

eight 

Yesterday 

nine 

To-morrow 

tea 

To-day 

eleven 

twelve 

• 
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VTII. 


Some  water 

red 

An  apple 

green 

Some  bread 

blue 

A  banana 

white 

Some  milk 

black 

Some  meat 

yellow 

Some  potato 

IX. 

purple 

fell 

fall 

sat 

sil 

gave 

give 

re'ad 

re'ad 

threw 

throw 

came 

come 

took 

take 

blew 

blow 

ate 

eat 

ran 

run 
X. 

beat 

meat 

bill 

mill 

pail 

mail 

cape 

came 

cup 

come 

lap 

lamb 

pop 

mop 

bud 

mud 

bark 

mark 

bat 

mat 
XI 

Look  at  me. 

Look  at  the  table. 
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Look  at  the  paper. 
Look  at  the  chair. 
Look  at  the  clock. 
Look  at  the  slate. 
Open  the  door. 
Open  the  window. 
Open  the  book. 
Open  the  letter. 

XIL 

How  are  you  this  morning? 
I  am  well,  thank  you. 
Fold  your  arms. 
Fold  your  paper. 
Fold  the  sheets. 
Fold  the  newspaper. 
Fold  the  napkin. 
Come  to  me. 
Jack  fell  down. 


Please  get  a  chair. 
Please  get  a  book. 
Please  get  a  pail. 
Please  get  some  water. 
Please  get  some  bread. 
I  got  some  meat. 
I  got  some  milk. 
Jill  got  some  apples. 
Jill  got  some  bananas. 

Shake  hands  with  me. 
Shake  your  head. 
Shake  the  rugs. 
Shake  the  sheets. 
May  I  get  a  book? 


xin. 


XTV. 
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May  I  look  out  of  the  window? 
.May  I  go  to  the  table? 
May  I  sit  down? 

XV. 

Jack  hurt  his  arm. 
I  hurt  my  head. 
Mother  hurt  her  back. 
Jack  broke  a  chair. 
A  pony  hurt  its  leg. 
A  lady  hurt  her  foot. 
Jill  fell  and  hurt  her  head. 
She  cried. 
Jack  cried. 

XVI. 

I  love  my  mother. 

Mother  loves  me. 

I  love  my  pony. 

I  rode  my  pony. 

I  did  not  whip  my  pony. 

I  rode  a  mile. 

I  rode  through  the  mud. 

I  hired  a  pony. 

I  hired  a  man. 

A  man  bought  a  pig  in  market. 

Permit  me  to  refer  again  to  a  private  pupil  to  show  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  systematic  aural  drill  upon  one 
born  deaf,  who  is  simply  able  to  recognize  the  number  of 
impulses  of  a  given  vowel. 

In  October  last,  she  was  unable  to  distinguish  vowels, 
while  now  (March,  1907)  she  is  taking  aurally  new  stories, 
like  this: 

"  Once  a  man  had  some  sheep.  One  of  them  was  black 
and  all  the  rest  were  white. 
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"  This  man  was  very  kind.  He  had  a  field  of  green  grass 
where  the  sheep  could  stay  all  day. 

"Every  night  a  kind  little  boy  came  after  them.  He 
drove  the  sheep  down  the  lane  to  the  bam. 

"  In  the  morning  he  drove  them  back  again. 

"  The  sheep  hked  this  little  boy.  They  liked  his  father, 
too. 

"  They  called  the  boy's  father  their  master.  They  called 
his  mother  their  dame." 

This  story  was  given  without  previous  drill  and  was 
taken  a  word  at  a  time  through  the  ear;  the  only  words  that 
she  failed  to  get  were  those  that  had  not  been  given  in 
some  previous  drill  or  story  and  were  totally  new  to  her  ear. 
In  October,  I  had  to  use  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  while  now  I 
use  my  normal  speaking  voice  and  simply  place  my  Ups 
close  to  her  ear. 

During  the  period  of  change  of  voice  in  a  boy,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  guard  him  from  straining  his  inflamed . 
and  sensitive  vocal  cords  by  loud  talking  or  screaming. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  his  voice  is  made  or  marred ;  too  often 
the  latter,  if  the  greatest  watchfulness  is  not  observed. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  speech  teaching  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  before 
the  pupils  reach  that  degree  of  perfection  we  all  wish  for. 
We  are  not  standing  still,  so  I  feel  that  the  future  will  show 
as  great  progress  as  the  past. 

EMMA  FLORENCE  WEST  DAVIDSON, 
Mrs.  Davidson* 8  School  of  Speech  and  Speech-Reading  for  A  duU  Deaf, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF 
THE  DEAF:  A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE 
RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  DEAF- 
MUTES  IN  THE  LAWS  OF  ROME,  FRANCE, 
ENGLAND,  AND  AMERICA.*— VI. 

Part  III. — The  Status  of  the  Deaf  in  English  and 

American  Law. 

Chapter  I. — Capacity  of  Deaf-MiUes. 

Blackstone  says  that  a  person  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  is  in  the  same  state  with  an  idiot;  incapable  of 
any  understanding  because  wanting  in  those  senses  which 
furnish  the  human  mind  with  ideas.  But  since  the  days  of 
Blackstone  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  blind-deaf 
have  removed  the  presumption  of  idiocy  even  from  this 
long  neglected  class  of  persons. 

In  early  English  law  a  person  born  deaf  and  dumb  was 
presumed  to  be  an  idiot,  though  it  is  maintained  that  such 
presumption  could  always  be  overcome  by  proof  of  under- 
standing. At  the  present  time  deaf-mutism  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  the  presumption  of  idiocy  even  though  the  deaf- 
nmte  bo  entirely  illiterate. f  In  theory,  at  least,  the 
capacity  of  the  deaf  is  generally  presumed  to  be  normal 
m  English  and  American  law  unless  proof  of  incapacity  is 
furnished:  in  practice,  however,  the  capacity  of  the  deaf- 
mute  is  often  underestimated. 

In  this  study  of  the  development  of  the  status  of  the  deaf 

♦Continued  from  the  Annals  for  May,  1907,  p.  245. 

tThe  exception  to  the  rule  is  found  in  the  presumption  that  an  illit- 
erate deaf-mute  who  commits  a  crime  has  not  sufficient  understanding 
to  be  punished  therefor;  he  is  presumed  to  be  incapable  unless  his  ca- 
pability can  be  proved.     This  question  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  vii. 
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no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  what  it  was 
in  English  law  prior  to  the  time  of  Brae  ton.  In  the  earlier 
work  of  Glanville  no  mention  is  made  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.* 


♦The  earliest  reference  to  a  mute  in  English  history  is  made  in  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  v,  chap,  ii,  sec.  10.  No  mention  is  made  of 
his  deafness,  so  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  really  a  deaf-mute. 

Among  the  Germanic  peoples  who  were  either  ignorant  of  the  Roman 
law  or  who  had  disregarded  it,  there  has  been  little  found  regarding  the 
status  of  the  deaf  during  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  no  rights  were  conceded  to  deaf-mutes;  if  we  can  judge 
from  the  few  fragments  that  have  l>een  discovered,  we  may  conclude 
that  their  interests  were  not  wholly  disregarded.  But  in  those  coun- 
tries that  adopted  the  Roman  law,  the  condition  of  the  deaf  who  were 
not  dumb  or  who  knew  how  to  write  was  better:  however,  as  few  of  the 
common  people  knew  how  to  write  during  the  middle  ages,  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  many  deaf-mutes  could  do  so. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  several  of  the  provisions  regarding  the 
deaf  and  dumb  found  in  the  early  laws  of  Teutonic  peoples  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  the  Sachenspiegel  is  the  following:  **Wird  auch  ein  Kind 
geboren  stumm,  das  ist  wohl  Erbe  zu  Land-Recht,  aber  nicht  zu  Lehn- 
recht."  In  the  Sch wabenspiegel :  "Wann  ein  Stumme  ist  der  nicht 
a  itworteh  mag,  und  fordert  ein  Fiirsprecher,  den  soil  mann  ihm  geben 
und  was  man  ihm  bedeuten  mag.  Damach  jener  auf  ihm  klaget,  und 
aaf  ihm  erzeugen  mag,  damach  soil  der  Richter  richten.'*  (Sachen- 
spiegel i,  4,  des  Landrechts,  and  Schwabenspiegel,  art.  cxvii,  tit.  von  den 
G3richten.) 

In  Consuetudinibus  Feudorum  (i,  v,  2)  occurs  the  following:  "  Mutus 
feudum  retinere  non  potest,  scilicet  qui  nullo  modo  loquitur;  sed  si 
feudum  fuerit  magnum,  quo  ei  ablato  se  exhibere  non  valeat;  tantum  ei 
relinqui  debet  unde  se  sustinere  possit."  In  another  place:  "Mutus 
et  surdus,  caecus,  claudus,  vel  aliter  imperfectus,  etiam  si  sic  natus  fuerit 
totum  feudum  patemum  retinebit.  Obertus  et  Geradus  et  multi  alii. 
Qiiidim  tamen  dicunt,  eum  qui  talis  natus  est,  feudum  retinere  non 
po3se;  quia  ipsum  servire  non  valet.  Sic  dicimus  in  clerico,  et  in  foe- 
mina,  et  in  similibus."     (Cons.  Feud,  ii,  xxxvi.) 

In  theOstrogothic  and  Visigothic  codes,  and  especially  in  the  Breviary 
of  Alaric  are  provisions  taken  from  the  works  of  Gaius,  Paulus,  and 
Ulpian.  (See  R5misches  Recht  im  Frankischen  Reich,  by  CJonrat, 
Leipsig,  1903.) 

Carpzovius  in  Jurisprudentia  Forensis  Romano-Saxonica  says: 
"  Mutus  ct  surdus  vel  aliter  imperfectus  in  feudo  non  succedit.  .  .  .  I)e 
feudo  tamen  novo,  mutum  et  surdum  vel  aliter  impcrfectum  dominus 
bene  investire  potest."     (iii,  28,  6  and  7.)     Ifi  another  place  Carpzovius 
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In  Brae  ton  *s  work,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  refer- 
ences to  the  (leaf  and  dumb.  Study  of  these  passages 
shows  that  in  his  time  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law 
regarding  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  begun  to  be  felt.  If  the 
theory  of  Giiterbock  is  accepted,  the  Roman  law  regarding 
the  status  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  already  in  some  par- 
ticulars become  English  law  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  in  others,  however,  the  English  law  of  the  time 
of  Bracton  had  not  advanced  as  far  as  had  the  Roman  law 
in  the  time  of  Justinian.* 

The  status  of  the  deaf  in  the  time  of  Bracton  can  perhaps 
be  seen  to  best  ax^lvantage  by  quotations  from  his  great 
work.f     The  deaf-mute  from  birth  was  considered  inca- 


discusses  the  question  whether  punishment  shoukl  be  mitigated  in  the 
case  of  a  deaf-mute.  (Practica  Nova  Imperialis  Saxonica  Rerum 
Criminalium,  iii,  pp.  486-491,  question  147.) 

♦Giiterbock:  "Bracton  and  his  Relation  to  the  Roman  Law."  The 
fact  that  Bracton  drew  most  of  the  provisions  of  Roman  law  in  his 
work  from  that  of  Azo,  which  was  such  a  high  authority  on  the  conti- 
nent in  his  day,  may  serve  to  indicate  the  probable  status  of  the  deaf 
in  Italy  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

fBracton:  "  De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Anglia;,"  six  volumes, 
edited  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss.  "  Likewise  it  is  to  be  seen  who  can  make 
a  donation  and  who  not,  and  it  is  to  be  known  that  every  one  can  make 
a  donation  who  is  not  prohibited  by  law  or  by  right.  And  a  person 
indeed  may  make  a  donation  of  any  tenement  who  is  a  major  and  of  full 
age  provided  he  l)e  of  sound  mind;  and  in  seysine  of  it,  and  has  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  own  affairs.  .  .  .  Likewise  we  must  see  who  cannot 
make  a  donation.  It  is  to  l)e  known  that  all  persons  are  prohibited  to 
make  a  donation  who  have  not  a  general  and  free  administnition  of  their 
own  affairs,  as  those  minors  who  are  under  guardianship  or  curatorship 
and  who  do  not  know  how  to  regulate  themselves,  but  they  may  receive 
under  the  authority  of  a  guardian  and  may  make  their  own  condition 
better.  But  they  cannot  give  awjiy  nor  make  their  own  condition  worse. 
And  for  this  reason  they  cannot  give  away  because  they  cannot  consent 
to  a  donation  neither  with  nor  without  the  authority  of  a  guardian. 
Likewise  neither  a  deaf  man  who  cannot  hear  at  all.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  if  he  is  slow  (hard)  of  hearing,  because  he  may  then  give.  Of 
a  dumb  person  also  who  cannot  speak  at  all  the  same  thing  may  be 
said;  however,  they  may  agree,  according  to  some,  by  signs  and  by  a* 
nod.     But  it  is  to  be  held  generally  that  a  dumb  person  cannot  make  a 
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pable  of  making  a  donation;  he  could  not  inherit  in  his  own 
right  without  the  aid  of  a  curator  because  it  was  supposed 
he  could  not  give  legal  consent;  he  could  not  make  a  stipu- 
lation or  a  promise;  he  could  not  make  a  testament.     The 

donation,  because  he  cannot  consent  to  a  donation,  as  neither  a  mad- 
man can,  nor  an  imbecile  unless  he  have  lucid  intervals,  just  as  with  a 
person  who  is  under  age,  the  Church  of  God  also  fills  the  place  of  a 
minor."     (i,  pp.  91-93.) 

With  reference  to  actions  Bracton  says:  "But  we  must  see  finally 
who  cannot  stipulate  nor  promise,  that  it  may  be  known  who  can  stipu- 
late: and  it  is  to  be  known  that  a  dumb  man  can  neither  stipulate  nor 
promise,  since  he  cannot  speak  nor  utter  words  suitable  to  a  stipulation, 
which  in  a  deaf  man  is  excepted  because  he  who  stipulates  ought  to  hear 
the  words  of  the  party  stipulating,  unless  there  be  some  one  who  says  that 
they  do  this  by  nods  or  by  writing.  Nor  is  this  said  of  him  who  is  slow 
(hard)  of  hearing,  but  of  him  who  does  not  hear  at  all.  And  it  seems 
that  a  stipulation  and  an  obligation  ought  to  be  made  by  writing  because 
if  it  be  written  in  an  instrument  that  some  one  has  promised,  it  is  held 
the  same  as  if  an  answer  had  been  made  upon  a  preceding  interrogation. 
But  a  madman  cannot  stipulate,  nor  do  any  business  whatever,  because 
he  does  not  understand  what  he  is  doing.  In  the  same  way  neither  an 
infant  (nor  one  who  is  next  to  an  infant)  or  who  does  not  differ  much 
from  a  madman,  unless  tiiis  be  done  for  his  own  advantage  and  with 
the  authority  of  a  tutor."     (ii,  p.  117.) 

Concerning  the  descent  and  acquisition  of  property:  ''And  it  is  to  be 
known  that  to  free  men,  heirs  descending  by  the  right  line,  male  as  well 
as  female,  present  and  absent;  as  well  to  those  who  are  of  full  age  as  to 
those  who  are  not  of  age.  Likewise  to  idiots  as  well  as  to  discerning 
persons,  likewise  to  persons  of  unsound  mind  as  to  persons  of  sound  mind, 
which  may  be  said  of  madmen  whether  they  enjoy  lucid  inter\'als  or  not 
and  this  because  the  descent  of  a  right  does  not  require  the  consent  of  an 
heir,  but  the  acceptance  of  an  inheritance  of  a  right  by  descent  requires 
consent,  because  a  right  descends  to  a  person  who  is  absent  and  ignorant 
of  it,  but  the  seysine  is  not  acquired  without  consent;  for  such  persons 
when  they  have  not  had  the  intention  to  acquire  cannot  in  such  a  state 
acquire  the  seysine;  if  the  madness  be  perpetual  then  they  may  retain 
like  any  minor,  his  tutor  giving  authoritj%  or  by  himself.  And  when 
once  madmen  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  have  begun  to  possess  they 
can  never  in  such  a  state  cease  to  possess  during  their  madness,  not  more 
than  a  minor  whilst  he  is  under  age.  .  .  .  But  concerning  persons  deaf 
and  dumb  by  birth,  if  they  cannot  hear  at  all  or  speak,  but  if  with  dif- 
ficulty, the  same  thing  may  be  said,  that  they  can  acquire  and  retain 
and  transfer  to  others,  because  they  can  at  least  consent  by  signs  and 
nods.     But  a  person  who  is  by  birth  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  acquire 
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deaf  who  were  able  to  speak  or  write  were  considered  ca- 
pable under  certain  conditions.  But  even  the  deaf  and  dumb 
from  birth  were  granted  legal  protection,  and  though  they 
could  not  acquire  property  without  the  assistance  of  a 
curator  and  could  not  change  its  descent  even  with  his  aid, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  see  that  such  persons  were 

seysine  by  himself,  not  by  his  agents,  nor  can  he  give  it,  nor  can  he  stip- 
ulate anything  for  himself,  because  a  dumb  person  cannot  utter  the 
words  of  a  stipulation,  nor  can  a  deaf  person  hear  the  words  of  a  stipu^ 
lator,  but  he  may  do  it  through  others  as  through  tutors  or  curators, 
because  it  is  done  through  the  mind  and  the  body  of  another  person." 
(v,  pp.  453-455.) 

Concerning  exceptions  Bracton  says:  ''An  exception  is  also  available 
to  the  tenant  of  a  peremptory  nature  against  the  person  of  the  claimant 
on  account  of  a  natural  defect  as  if  a  person  should  be  deaf  and  dumb 
naturally,  to  wit,  so  that  he  cannot  speak  nor  hear  at  all,  not  indeed  if 
he  hears  only  slowly  (with  difficulty)  or  has  some  slight  impediment  in 
speaking.  And  such  a  person  when  he  is  naturally  deaf  and  diunb  can- 
not acquire  because  he  cannot  consent,  for  he  cannot  hear  the  words  of 
the  stipulator  at  all,  and  when  he  cannot  hear  them  at  all,  nor  speak  at 
all,  he  cannot  express  his  willingness  and  consent,  neither  by  words  nor 
by  signs.  I  say  naturally,  that  is  from  birth,  as  is  said  of  a  blind  person, 
who  has  been  blind  from  birth,  because  if  this  has  happened  to  any  one 
by  accident,  it  will  have  to  be  inquired  of  what  manner  he  was  before 
such  a  misfortune,  because  if  he  could  from  the  beginning  speak  and 
hear  and  consent,  he  acquires  through  himself  and  through  an  agent,  and 
he  retains  his  acquisitions,  but  he  cannot  easily  transfer  his  acquisitions 
to  another  person :  but  since  a  person  who  is  naturally  deaf  and  dumb 
cannot  acquire,  through  the  office  of  the  judge  necessaries  are  to  be 
found  for  him  as  long  as  he  shall  live,  in  proportion  to  his  personal 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  his  inheritance  if  he  ought  to  l)e  an  heir, 
and  if  he  has  once  acquired  by  the  authority  of  his  curator,  if  he  shall 
h^ve  been  ejected,  he  shall  recover  by  an  assise  as  a  minor  would." 
(vi,  pp.  323-325.) 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  code  of  Manu, 
the  great  Hindu  lawgiver,  is  found  a  provision  very  similar  to  the  one 
just  quoted  from  Bracton.  "Deprived  from  inheritance  are  eunuchs 
outcasts,  persons  blind  or  deaf  by  birth,  madmen,  idiots,  and  the  dumb, 
and  such  as  have  lost  the  use  of  an  organ  of  sense  or  action."  (Laws  of 
Manu,  Chapter  ix,  sec.  201.)  In  commenting  on  this  Mr.  J.  N.  Banerji, 
of  Calcutta,  says:  Though  Hindu  law  does  not  give  the  deaf  and  dumb 
the  right  of  inheritance,  it  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  person  inheriting 
the  property  from  which  the  deaf-mute  is  barred,  to  maintain  through 
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provided  with  necessaries  as  long  as  they  lived,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  personal  quality  and  the  quantity  of  their 
estates  if  they  would  otherwise  have  been  heirs. 

In  the  commentary  on  English  law  called  Fleta  are  to  be 
found  several  references  to  the  status  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
confirming  the  statement  of  the  law  given  by  Bracton  * 
According  to  Fleta  persons  who  did  not  have  the  general 
administration  of  their  own  affairs  could  not  make  dona- 
,tions  nor  accept  them  unless  by  so  doing  their  own  condi- 
tion would  be  improved.  They  could  not  acquire  except 
through  their  curators,  and  could  not  alienate  even  with  the 
assistance  of  their  curators  unless  able  to  express  consent. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  could  not  give  legal  consent. 

No  new  provision  appears  in  Fleta  in  regard  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  it  is  probable  there  was  little  change  in  their 
legal  status  until  through  the  efforts  of  the  early  educators 
of  the"  deaf,  Ponce,  Bonet,  Bulwer,  Wallis,  Amman,  and 
Holder,  it  gradually  began  to  be  known  that  deaf-mutism 
did  not  necessarily  imply  mental  incapacity,  even  though 
the  deaf-mute  had  had  little  or  no  opportunity  for  literate 
instruction. 

According  to  Bracton  and  Fleta  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 

life  not  only  the  deaf-mute  himself  but  also  his  wife  and  children  and  to 
meet  the  marriage  expenses  of  his  daughters.  And  in  case  the  deaf- 
mute  have  a  son  who  is  not  so  disqualified,  that  son  inherits  through  his 
father  the  property  which  the  father  had  been  dispossessed  of  because  of 
his  deafness.  Thus/although  it  ignored  the  deaf-mute's  right  of  inherit- 
ance, it  was  not  unmindful  of  his  interest. 

There  is  a  striking  parallel  to  the  Hindu  provision  that  the  son  of*a 
deaf-mute  should  inherit  through  his  father  found  in  the  example  of  a 
8ul>8titution  of  heirs  given  by  Paulus.  (Digest:  xxviii,  6, 43; -4 nno/s,  li, 
p.  423.) 

♦Fleta,  sen  Commentarius  Juris  Anglicani  sic  nuncupatus,  sub  Ed- 
wardo  Rege  Primo. 

For  references  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  see  Fleta  lib.  iii,  cap.  3,  sec.  10; 
also  lib.  vi,.cap.  40,  soc.  2.  The  substance  of  these  provisions  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  what  has  just  been  given  from  Bracton  with  regard 
to  donations  and  exceptions,  showing  that  the  writer  doubtless  based 
his  statements  on  those  of  Bracton. 
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classed  with  persons  having  an  incomplete  status,  but  in- 
complete status  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  absolute 
incapacity.  Minors  and  certain  other  persons  who  were 
not  permitted  to  have  the  general  administration  of  their 
property,  and  as  a  rule  could  not  act  without  curators,  are 
considered  in  the  same  chapters  with  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
insane  persons,  idiots,  and  persons  of  feeble  intellect;  hence, 
since  no  positive  statement  is  found  in  early  English  law 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  even  from  birth  were  on  a  par  with 
idiots,  it  is  hardly  logical  to  conclude  that  they  were  so 
considered  because  of  the  provisions  in  Bracton  and  Fleta 
regarding  inheritance  *  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Roman  law  before  the  time  of  Justinian  did  not  regard 
the  deaf-mute  from  birth  as  an  idiot  and  permitted  him  to 
inherit  and  manage  the  inheritance  without  the  assistance 

♦Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  shows  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the 
fact  of  a  person's  being  a  deaf-mute  from  birth  was  not  cause  for  his 
being  adjudged  an  idiot.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  although 
deaf-mutes  from  birth  were  not  permitted  to  act  without  the  assistance 
of  a  curator  in  such  matters  as  inheritances,  donations,  and  stipulations, 
they  were  granted  more  freedom  in  their  actions  than  has  hitherto  been 
generally  supposed.     (See,  Yong  v.  Sant,  Dyer,  56,  a.) 

Dr.  Peet  says  that  since  the  question  of  idiocy  was  in  the  common  law 
always  a  question  of  fact,  even  the  deaf-mute  from  birth  could  on  ex- 
amination prove  himself  not  an  idiot. 

In  the  time  of  Lord  Coke  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  deaf  persons 
might  express  consent  by  signs:  **  One  that  is  deaf  and  wholly  deprived 
of  his  hearing  cannot  give,  and  so  one  that  is  dumb  and  cannot  speak. 
Yet  (according  to  the  opinion  of  some),  they  may  consent  by  signs;  but 
it  is  generally  held  that  he  that  is  dumb  cannot  make  a  gift,  because  he 
cannot  consent  to  it."  (Inst,  i,  107.)  This  quotation  from  Lord  Coke 
as  will  be  seen,  really  quotes  indirectly  provisions  found  in  Bracton's 
work,  and  serves  to  show  that  the  question  of  capacity  of  deaf-mutes 
was  by  no  means  definitely  fixed. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  the  question  came  up  whether  a  person  bom 
deaf  and  dumb  could  transfer  an  interest  in  lands  and  give  a  valid  con- 
sent by  signs.  In  the  discussion  of  this  case,  reference  was  made  to 
that  of  one  Hill,  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  who  was  examined  and  found 
intelligent.  (Martha  Elliot's  case,  Carter's  Reports,  p.  53.  Reference 
to  these  cases  will  be  found  in  Magrath's  article  on  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law,  vol.  8.) 
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of  a  curator,  provided  only  he  gave  evidence  of  the  neces- 
sary intelligence  to  do  so.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
description  of  the  l(*gal  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
given  in  the  interesting  little  volume  entitled  "Philocophus; 
or  the  Doafe  and  Dumbe  Man*s  Friend/^  published  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must  conclude 
that  there  had  been  little  if  any  improvement  in  that  con- 
dition since  the  publication  of  the  Code  and  the  Digest.* 

♦"Philocophus;  or  the  Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man's  Friend;  exhibiting 
the  Philosophical!  Verity  of  that  subtile  Art,  which  may  inable  one  with 
an  observant  Eie,  to  Heare.what  any  man  speaks  by  the  moving  of  his 
lips.  Upon-  the  same  ground  with  the  advantage  of  an  Historicall 
Exemplification,  apparently  proving,  That  a  Man  lx)me  Deafe  and 
Dumbe  may  1)e  taught  to  Heare  the  sound  of  words  with  his  Eie,  &  thence 
leame  to  speake  with  his  Tongue,"  by  John  Bulwer,  London,  1648. 

Though  Bulwer  is  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  ability  to  speak  and  to 
read  the  lips  which  had  been  attained  by  the  few  deaf-mutes  with  whose 
accomplishments  he  was  familiar,  it  may  he  of  interest  to  know  what  he 
has  to  say  of  the  civil  status  of  deaf-mutes  in  his  day.     He  says  in  part: 

"  The  condition  that  they  are  in  who  are  borne  deafe  and  dumbe  is 
indeed  very  sad  and  lamentable;  for  fhey  are  looked  upon  as  mispri- 
sions in  nature,  and  wanting  speech  are  reckoned  little  better  than  Dumbe 
Animals,  that  want  words  to  express  their  conceptions;  and  men  that 
have  lost  the  MAGNA  CHARTA  of  SPEECH  and  priviledge  of  com- 
munication, and  society  with  men:  For  by  this  one  thing  men  chiefly 
differ  from  other  living  creatures.  .  .  .  Let  us  see  how  they  (the  deafe 
and  duml)e)  are  lookt  upon  in  FORO  CIVILI:  there,  there  is  much 
arguing  about  their  Givill  Capacities,  and  many  Embargoes  have  been 
made  of  their  goods,  and  those  priviledges  which  belong  to  a  free  con- 
dition, with  many  inconveniences  and  incumbrances  on  their  estates. 

"A  deafe  and  dumbe  man  cannot  be  a  witnesse  in  those  things  which 
are  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing. 

"  A  deafe  and  dumbe  man  is  incapable  of  all  conventions  which  require 
words. 

**A  man  borne  deafe  and  dumbe  cannot  Donare;  some  extend  it  to 
other  contracts,  but  Alexander  reproves  that  extension. 

"A  deafe  and  dumbe  man  understanding  nothing  is  compared  to  an 
Infant. 

"  If  a  dumbe  man  understand  any  thing,  he  is  compared  to  a  Pupill. 

"A  deafe  and  dumbe  man  found  a  Delinquent  is  not  punished  more 
gently  as  a  Pupill. 

"  A  dumbe  man  may  enterpose  his  command  if  he  have  understanding, 
but  he  cannot  interpose  his  authority. 
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After  it  had  become  a  recognized  fact  that  even  the  con- 
geni tally  deaf  might  be  educated,  the  courts  began  to  permit 
deaf-mutes  from  birth  to  exercise  rights  from  which  they 
had  formerly  been  debarred.  Still  for  many  years  unedu- 
cated and  poorly  educated  deaf-mutes  were  presumed  to  be 
incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and  during  the 
early  days  of  deaf-mute  education  in  America  this  presump- 
tion was  held  to  be  reasonable  as  preventing  fraud.  Until 
the  language  of  signs  came  to  be  recognized  by  the  courts 
as  a  mediiun  bv  which  communication  could  be  had  even 
with  uneducated  deaf-mutes,  it  was  often  a  very  difficult 
matter  rightly  to  determine  their  capacity.* 

"  A  dumbe  and  deafe  man  cannot  alienate  among  the  living,  for  he  is 
like  to  a  dead  man. 

'^A  man  deafe  and  dumbe  by  nature  cannot  make  his  last  Will  and 
Testament. 

**  A  deafe  and  dumbe  man  cannot  appoint  Executors  of  his  last  Will 
and  Testament. 

"  If  a  man  be  dumbe  and  deafe  by  nature,  so  that  he  can  neither  write 
nor  speake,  he  cannot  make  his  Testament;  but  if  these  defects  be 
severed,  that  he  can  either  write  or  speake,  he  may  make  his  Will,  and 
it  is  of  force.  This  therefore  is  to  be  observed:  A  man  both  deafe  and 
dumbe  by  nature,  cannot  make  his  will,  and  although  it  be  made  for  a 
pious  cause  it  is  not  of  force;  among  which  causes  liberty  is  numbered: 
For  a  Testament  made  by  a  man  both  dumbe  and  deafe  by  nature, 
wherein  he  bequeatheth  freedome,  is  of  no  value.  But  if  he  be  not  mute 
or  deafe  by  nature,  and  hath  learnt  to  Paint  or  Write,  he  may  make  his 
Testament.  Yet  some  say  that  in  making  a  last  Will,  there  is  neede  of 
an  articulate  voyce,  and  that  signs  will  not  suffice.  ...  In  the  Civill 
Law,  a  deafe  man  understanding  nothing  is  compared  to  an  infant,  and 
if  he  altogether  want  understanding  he  must  have  a  Guardian  appointed 
him,  it  being  left  to  the  arbitriment  of  the  Judge  to  determine  whether 
he  hath  understanding  or  no,  and  there  are  certaine  signes  nominated  by 
which  he  must  demonstrate  that  he  is  not  voyde  of  understanding. 
And  when  it  is  presumed  that  he  wants  understanding,  he  is  interdicted 
Marriage  by  the  Canon  Law."     (Philocophus,  pp.  102-109.) 

♦Chancellor  Kent  once  said  that  perhaps  after  all  the  presumption 
in  the  first  instance  should  be  that  every  deaf  and  dumb  person  is  incom- 
petent. In  many  of  the  early  English  and  American  cases  wherein  the 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  are  presumed  to  be  incapable,  the  decision 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  deaf-mute  often  depended  as  much  on  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  court  as  on  that  of  the  deaf-mute.     When  no  competent 
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The  modern  doctrine  is  that  there  is  no  presumption  of 
incapacity  so  far  as  deaf-mutes  are  concerned.*  The  mental 
capacity  of  a  deaf-mute  may  be  questioned,  butsuchaperson 
should  never  be  presumed  to  be  incapable  simply  because 
he  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  a  deaf-nmte  who  has 
received  little  or  no  instruction  is  adjudged  insane  and  is 

interpreter  could  be  had,  deaf-mutes  who  were  not  really  unintelligent, 
but  only  illiterate,  were  no  doubt  deprived  of  some  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  because  they  were  not  understood. 

Among  the  early  cases  in  this  country  involving  the  question  of  the 
capacity  of  deaf-mutes  were:  Perrine's  case,  41  N.  J.  Eq.  409;  25  Am. 
Law  Reg.,  N.  S.,  776;  5  Atl.  Rep.  579;  Brower  v.  Fisher,  4  Johns.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  441;  Barnett  v.  Bamett,  1  Jones  Eq.  (54  N.  C.)  221;  Christmas 
v.  MitcheU,  3  Ired.  Eq.  (38  N.  C.)  536;  State  v.  Weldon,  39  S.  C.  318; 
17  S.  E.  Rep.  689. 

♦Brown  v.  Brown,  3  Conn.  299;  8  Am.  Decisions,  187;  Hebert's  Suc- 
cession, 33  La.  Ann.  1099;  State  v.  Howard,  118  Mo.  127. 

In  Brown  v.  Brown,  the  Court,  speaking  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person, 
said:  "If  superadded  to  the  deprivation  of  the  two  senses  before  men- 
tioned, the  grantor  had  been  blind,  he  would  be  considered  in  law  as 
incapable  of  any  understanding,  being  deficient  in  those  inlets  which 
furnish  the  human  mind  with  ideas.''  This  is  partly  in  line  with  the  old 
English  opinion  expressed  in  Yong  v.  Sant,  (1  Dyer  56  a,  note,)  that  a 
man  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth  was  non  compos  mentis ^  but  not  if  he  had 
become  so  through  accident;  but  that  a  person  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  even 
through  a  casuality,  was  non  compos  mentis.  However,  this  threefold 
misfortune  did  not  in  the  time  of  Blackstone  render  absolutely  incapable 
those  who  had  become  so  through  accident,  but  only  those  bom  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  To-day  the  education  of  the  blind-deaf  has  made  such 
progress  that  even  a  blind-deaf  person  so  bom  would  not  be  presumed 
to  be  incapable  unless  entirely  uneducated.  In  the  case  of  Biddulph's, 
etc.  (5  De  G.  and  Sm.  469)  it  was  held  that  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
person  might  be  a  petitioner  in  court  without  a  next  friend. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  thought,  it  is  now  clear  that  even  a  con- 
currence of  blindness  with  deafness  and  dumbness  does  not  necessarily 
work  any  incapacity."  (Wharton  and  Still^'s  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
vol.  i,  sec.  130,  edition  1905.) 

In  Christmas  v.  Mitchell  (38  N.  C.  535)  the  Court  said:  "Science 
and  benevolence  have  together  rectified  the  public  mind  as  to  such  per- 
sons, and  it  is  no  longer,  in  common  understanding,  any  evidence  that  an 
i  ndividual  is  an  idiot  because  deprived  from  birth  of  the  power  of  speech 
and  hearing." , 
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placed  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  at  the  instance  often  of 
those  who  hope  to  profit  financially  thereby.  So  great  is 
the  injustice  that  has  been  clone  in  this  respect  that  the 
educated  deaf  and  their  friends  have  in  one  Stdte,  at  least, 
secured  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  that  no  deaf  person 
shall  be  pronounced  insane  and  be  sent  to  an  asylum  unless 
a  competent  interpreter  is  present  at  the  trial  to  represent 
the  deaf  person  whose  sanity  is  being  questioned.* 

Chapter  II. — Marriage  aiid  Marriage  Relations, 

The  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  capacity  of 
deaf-nmtes  to  contract  marriage  and  of  the  validity  of  such 
marriages. t  There  seems  never  to  have  been  any  question 
under  the  common  law  as  to  the  capacity  of  a  person  born 
deaf  and  dumb  to  contract  marriage.  J 

In  Bamett  v.  Bamett  (1  Jones  Eq.  (54  N.  C.)  221)  Nash,  C.  J.,  said : 
"  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  law  a  person  who  was  bom  deaf  and  dumb 
was  considered  to  be  an  idiot.  That  period  is  long  past  and  the  question 
of  their  legal  ability  to  make  a  contract  is  placed  upon  its  proper  ground 
— their  mental  capacity.  Modem  inventions  have  restored  these  un- 
fortunates to  their  proper  station  in  society.  The  domestic  relation 
with  all  its  endearments  is  open  to  them  and  we  find  them  occupjdng 
distinguished  stations  in  almost  every  department  of  the  arts  and 
sciences." 

♦The  Minnesota  legislature  passed  an  act  recently  by  which  it  becomes 
compulsory  that  in  all  charges  of  insanity  against  a  deaf  person  who  is 
unable  to  read  and  write,  he  shall  be  provided  with  a  competent  inter- 
preter conversant  with  the  sign  language. 

Such  a  law  should  be  enacted  in  every  State.  No  deaf-mut-e  should 
be  accounted  insane  and  be  committed  to  an  asylum  >\nthout  having  a 
chance  to  be  heard  through  an  interpreter  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  deaf.  There  are  to-day  in  various  asylums  of 
the  countrv  deaf-mutes  who  are  not  now  and  who  never  have  been  insane, 
who  have  been  placed  there  through  the  efforts  of  those  whose  selfish 
interests  were  thereby  promoted.  Had  a  competent  interpreter  l^een 
required  to  assist  in  the  inquisition  in  court,  as  the  law  of  Minnesota  now 
requires,  such  errors  would  not  have  been  probable. 

fWharten  and  Still^'s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  i,  sec.  43. 

JH.  P.  Peet:  pp.  52-3;  Farrar's  Introduction  to  Bonet's  "Teaching 
Deaf -Mutes  to  Speak:"  p.  10,  note  4:  "The  register  of  St.  Martin's 
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Inability  upon  the  part  of  a  deaf-mute  to  understand 
others  in  general,  especially  strangers,  is  held  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  show  incapacity  to  contract  marriage  or  to  warrant 
granting  issue  as  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage  *  No  legal 
difficulties  such  as  have  sometimes  arisen  in  European 
countries  cause  embarrassment  to  deaf-mutes  in  this  coun- 
try who  wish  to  marry.  Even  totally  illiterate  deaf-mutes 
have  been  permitted  to  marry  when  they  have  furnished 
evidence  of  their  desire  and  consent,  f 

The  deaf  are  fully  competent  to  perform  the  various 
obligations  which  result  from  marriage.  Even  illiterate 
deaf-mutes  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  husbands  or  wives 
and  parents  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  creditable  to 
hearing  people  possessed  of  superior  advantages.  J    At  this 

Leicester,  contains  an  entry  of  such  a  marriage  that  took  place  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  signs  used 
are  described." 

Swinburne  in  his  work  on  Spousals,  published  in  1686,  says  regarding 
the  marriage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb:  ''The  reason  there  yielded  is  this: 
Quod  verbis  non  potest,  signis  valeat  declarare:  that  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words  may  be  declared  in  signs,  seeing  that  their  sole  con- 
sent is  sufficient,  and  seeing  that  they  which  be  dumb  and  cannot  speak , 
may  lawfully  contract  matrimony  by  signs,  which  marriage  is  lawful, 
and  availeth  not  only  before  God,  but  before  the  church;  it  followeth 
that  words  are  not  so  precisely  necessary,  as  without  the  which  matri- 
mony cannot  be  contracted;  and  this  conclusion  is  commonly  received 
of  all  or  the  most  later  writers."  (Swinburne:  ''Spousals,"  chap. 
XV,  204). 

♦In  thecaseof  Harrod  v.  Harrod  (1  Kay  &  J.  4, 18  Jur.853)  it  was  held 
that  no  question  of  mental  capacity  was  raised.  The  objection  that 
the  deaf-mute  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  contract  into  which 
she  had  been  induced  to  enter  was  an  objection  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

fin  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  (pp.  856  et  seq.)  are  cited  some 
interesting  cases  in  which  the  marriage  of  deaf-mutes  was  opposed  in 
France  and  Switzerland.  In  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Report  (pp.  54-59) 
some  of  these  cases  are  discussed. 

t"A  deaf-mute  of  naturally  quick  perceptions  will  acquire  by  mere 
observation  tolerably  correct  ideas  of  the  nature  and  responsibilities  of 
the  marriage  relation,  even  if  wholly  illiterate.  And  a  deaf-mute  who 
from  interruptions  to  his  term  of  instruction  has  but  a  very  scanty 
knowledge  of  written  language  may  be  and  often  is  as  capable  of  under- 
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late  day  it  seems  strange  that  any  one  should  question  the 
competency  of  the  educated  deaf  to  assume  and  perform 
the  duties  and  obhgations  of  parents  or  guardians.*  The 
record  made  by  the  thousands  of  deaf  parents  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  successfully  reared  children  to  be  a  credit  to 
themselves  and  an  honor  to  the  country  should  be  sufficient 
to  refute  any  charge  of  incompetency  because  of  deafness. f 

Chapter  III. — Contracts  of  Deaf-Mutes. 

The  fact  that  a  person  is  deaf  and  dumb  does  not  affect 
his  capacity  to  make  contracts  unless  he  is  actually  deficient 
in  understanding;  hence,  the  question  in  the  case  of  a  deaf- 
,  mute,  as  in  that  of  any  other  person,  is  in  regard  to  his 
mental  ability.  Thus  a  deaf-mute  is  presumed  to  have 
the  capacity  to  contract,  just  as  are  all  other  persons  who 
are  of  sound  mind  who  are  not  under  any  legal  disability. 
Practically  every  State  and  Territory  provides  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  children  within  its  bortlers  with  the  view 
'  to  making  them  good  citizens.  The  presumption  to-day  is 
that  all  deaf-mutes  of  legal  age  are  capable  of  conducting 
their  own  business  affairs  and  are  liable  for  their  contracts. 

In  th(»  early  history  of  English  and  American  law  the 
presumption  was  that  the  deaf-mute  from  birth  was  unable 

standing  and  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  marriage 
relation  as  those  who  speak  and  hear."     (H.  P.  Peet:  p.  59.) 

♦During  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a  case  before  the  courts 
in  Boston  in  which  the  grandmother  of  a  child  sought  to  obtain  control 
of  him  on  the  ground  that  as  the  father  was  deaf  he  was  not  a  proper 
person  to  have  custody  of  the  child.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  in 
favor  of  the  father. 

fMore  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  marriages  in  which  one  or  lx)th 
of  the  parties  were  deaf  had  been  contracted  in  America  at  the  time 
Professor  Fay  published  his  work  on  "  Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America" 
(Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  1898)^  in  which  he  made  inquiry  as 
to  the  results  of  such  marriages.  Of  more  than  three  thousand  mar- 
riages in  which  both  partners  were  deaf  less  than  ten  per  cent,  resulted 
in  deaf  offspring.  There  is  no  need  for  any  legal  enactment  regarding 
the  deaf  marrying  the  deaf. 
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to  contract,  at  least  in  a  formal  manner.  However,  he  was 
permitted  to  make  contracts  that  were  for  his  own  good, 
and  when  he  gave  evidence  of  capacity  to  contract  he  was 
permitted  to  do  so.* 

In  the  time  of  Bracton  a  person  born  deaf  and  dmnb  was 
considered  incapable  of  selling,  giving,  or  conveying  lands 
in  fee,  but  a  deaf-mute  who  was  able  to  write  could  enfeoff; 
the  same  was  true  at  the  time  the  work  called  Fleta  was 
written.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
some  development  in  the  status  of  the  deaf-mute  from  birth 
may  be  noted,  for  Lord  Coke  says:  "A  man  deafe,  dumb, 
or  blinde,  so  that  he  hath  understanding  and  sound  memory, 
albeit  he  expresse  his  intention  by  signs,  may  enfeoff."! 
According  to  this  opinion  a  deaf-mute  from  birth,  even 
though  unable  to  writ€,  might  be  permitted  to  dispose  of 
land  provided  he  was  able  to  express  his  intentions  clearly 
in  signs:  hence,  the  presumption  of  incapacity  Jto  transfer 
title  to  real  property,  which  still  existed  so  far  as  deaf- 
mutes  from  birth  were  concerned,  could  nevertheless  be 
overcome  by  proof  of  capacity.     But  even  when  the  dcaf- 

♦The  provisions  concerning  deaf-mutes  found  in  Practon  have  been 
quoted. 

As  soon  as  deaf-mutes  from  birth  learned  to  understand  writing  their 
capacity  to  make  contracts  was  acknowledged  on  proof  of  the  requisite 
intelligence.  Gradually  signs  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  medium 
through  which  even  the  illiterate  deaf-mute  might  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter  make  valid  contracts. 

(3ne  of  the  earliest  English  cases  in  which  a  deaf-mute  from  birth  made 
use  of  writing  occurred  in  1754,  when  a  young  woman  who  had  attained 
her  majority  applied  for  the  possession  of  her  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal. Hardwicke,  L.  Ch.,  received  suitable  answers  in  writing  to 
questions  put  to  her  in  the  same  manner,  and  thereupon  granted  her 
application.     (Dickinson  v.  Blisset,  1  Dick.  268.) 

The  case  of  Brower  v.  Fisher  (4  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  441)  was  one  of 
the  earliest  in  this  country  in  which  a  deed  made  by  an  uneducated 
deaf-mute  was  declared  valid. 

fBracton:  v.,  pp.  453-455;  Fleta:  vi,  40,  2;  "Coke's  Littleton,"  42, 
b;  Ewell's  "Leading  Cases  on  Disabilities:"  p.  723;  Hill's  and  Elliot's 
cases:  Carter's  Reports:  p.  53. 
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mute  was  held  to  be  unable  to  make  contracts  himself 
because  he  lacked  the  requisite  judgment  and  understand- 
ing in  the  eye  of  the  law,  he  was  permitted  to  act  through 
his  legally  appointed  guardian  very  much  as  the  ordinary 
minor,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  true,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Bracton. 

With  the  progress  of  deaf-mute  education  in  England 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  there  came 
a  gradual  recognition  by  the  courts  of  the  inherent  capacity 
of  even  the  uneducated  deaf-mute,  and  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, the  right  of  deaf-mutes  to  make  contracts  and  to  execute 
deeds  binding  for  all  purposes  was  clearly  recognized.  The 
presumption  that  the  deaf-mute  from  birth  was  incapable 
of  contracting  until  he  proved  his  ability  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  act  or  instrument  involved,  was  gradually 
changed  until  the  presumption  came  to  be  in  favor  of  full 
capacity  to  act  unless  there  was  shown  to  be  a  lack  of  mental 
ability  *    The  mission  of  the  interpreter  for  the  illiterate 

♦In  Brown  v.  Brown  (3  Conn.  299;  8  Amer.  Dec.  187)  it  is  stated 
that  the  fact  that  a  deaf-mute  did  not  comprehend  the  difference  between 
a  deed  and  a  will  did  not  invalidate  a  deed  made  by  him  when  he  had 
directed  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the  conveyance  of  the  land  referred 
to  in  the  instrument. 

In  Barnett  v.  Bamett  (1  Jones  Eq.[54  N.  C.]221)  it  was  held  that  a 
deaf-mute  having  sufficient  intelligence  to  manage  all  the  domestic  affairs 
of  a  family  and  to  converse  upon  ordinary  subjects  with  a  person  with 
whom  she  was  familiar  was  competent  to  make  a  gift  of  her  property. 

But  in  Perrine's  case  (41  N.  J.  Eq.  409)  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
a  person  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  the 
age  of  two  or  three  years  and  who  was  perfectly  ignorant,  never  having 
been  taught  any  language,  whether  spoken,  written,  or  sign,  was  in- 
capable of  managing  her  own  affairs  and  also  of  selecting  any  one  to 
act  as  her  agent,  since  she  was  not  able  to  understand  business  of  any 
kind  save  perhaps  ordinary  transactions  involving  only  a  dollar  or  two. 

In  this  case  the  real  reason  for  the  incapacity  of  the  person  involved 
must  have  been  feebleness  of  intellect,  for  had  she  been  an  illiterate  deaf- 
mute  of  average  mental  ability  she  would  have  been  able  to  communicate 
with  her  friends  and  associates  in  signs. 
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deaf-mute  also  came  to  be  recognized.  Though  the  courts 
have  in  some  instances  held  that  a  guardian  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  deaf-mute  whenever  he  is  shown  to  be  inca- 
pable of  managing  his  affairs,  this  is  also  true  of  any  other 
person;  the  reason  for  appointing  the  guardian  would  be 
because  of  the  incapacity  and  not  because  of  the  deafness  of 
the  person.  The  presumption  with  regard  to  the  deaf- 
mute's  right  to  make  contracts  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  favor 
of  full  capacity.* 

ALBERT  C.  GAW, 
AasistarU  Professor  in  Gallaudet  College , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[to  be  continued.] 


♦In  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Shrover  v.  Richmond  (16  Ohio  St.  455)  it  was 
held  that  a  guardian  might  be  appointed  by  the  probate  court  for  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  found  by  the  court  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs, 
without  submitting  the  question  of  his  capacity  to  a  jury  of  any  kind. 

Undoubtedly  such  action  should  not  he  taken  without  recourse  to  an 
interpreter  if  deaf-mutism  is  the  only  question  involved.  Guardians 
ought  to  be  provided  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  same  manner  as  for  other 
persons  having  need  for  such  assistance  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  with  the  additional  precaution  of  having  present  a  sworn 
interpreter  whose  familiarity  with  the  deaf-mut€  in  particular  or  with 
deaf-mutes  in  general  would  enable  him  to  assist  in  the  correct  determi- 
nation of  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  deaf-mute  in  question.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  interpreter's  selfish  interests  be  in  no  manner 
affected  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  appointment  of  a  guardian 
for  the  deaf-mute. 

In  Georgia  many  years  ago  an  act  was  passed  by  which  deaf-mute^ 
in  that  State  were  to  be  so  far  considered  idiots  in  law  as  to  authorize 
the  inferior  court  to  appoint  guardians,  provided  it  was  made  evident  to 
the  court  that  such  deaf-mutes  were  incapable  of  managing  their  estates 
for  themselves.  (Annals,  viii,  124.)  The  passage  of  such  an  act  was 
not  only  unnecessary  but  also  unwise.  A  guardian  can  be  appointed 
for  any  person  who  shows  himself  incapable  of  managing  his  estate,  and 
since  deafness  of  itself  does  not  imply  any  incapacity  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  special  provision  for  the  appointment  of  guardians  for  deaf- 
mutes. 

In  such  cases  as  do  involve  the  appointment  of  guardians  for  deaf- 
m'ltes,  it  would  he  well  if  the  courts  exercised  unusual  care  in  the  selec- 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  TEACH- 
ERS OF  THE  DEAF,  EDINBURGH,  JULY  30 
TO  AUGUST  2,   1907. 

This  Conference  was  the  sixth  biennial  gathering  called 
by  the  National  [British]  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  since  its  inauguration  in  1895.  It  was  also  the  first 
to  partake  of  an  International  character,  the  immediate 
reason  being  that  some  two  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  a  great  International  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh  this 
year  and  it  was  felt  to  offer  a  unique  opportunity  for 
securing  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  abroad.  A 
local  inducement,  which  operated  in  favor  of  Edinburgh 
as  the  venue  of  the  Conference,  was  the  fact  that  very 
important  changes  in  the  organization  of  Scottish  educa- 
tion were  imminent,  and  it  was  considered  advisable  that 
the  voice  of  teachers  should  be  heard  at  a  time  when 
attempts  might  be  made  to  deal  with  schools  for  the  deaf. 

A  large  company  assembled  at  the  opening  of  the 
Conference,  including  the  following  official  delegates:  Dr. 
FoRCHH AM MER,  Denmark;  Mr.  Andkrs Hansen,  Denmark; 
Mr.  RooRDA,  Holland;  Mr.  Ferreri,  Italy;  Hon.  W.  P. 
Reeves,  New  Zealand;  Mr.  G.  Hogben,  New  Zealand; 


tion:  numerous  instances  have  come  to  light  wherein  poorly  educated 
deaf-mut«s  have  been  imposed  upon  and  defrauded  of  their  property 
through  the  misconduct  of  their  legally  appointed  guardians.  The 
following  extract  from  the  judge's  opinion  in  a  recent  Virginia  decision 
illustrates  this: 

"  An  examination  of  the  record  makes  it  painfully  apparent  that  theie 
has  l>een  a  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  case,  a  result  brought  about  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  trustee  and  former  counsel  of  these  unfortunate 
(ignorant  deaf-mute)  litigants,  by  whose  maladversion  and  imposition 
on  the  courts  they  have  been  stripped  of  a  valuable  inheritance.  The 
situation  is  rendered  the  more  regrettable  by  the  circumstances  that 
the  property  has  passed  beyond  the  court's  control,  and  it  is  power- 
less to  repair  a  great  wrong."  (Rhea  v.  Shields,  in  Sup.  Court  of 
Appeals,  Va..  1904.) 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Nicholas,  Natal;  Miss  Kulpe,  Russia;  Mr.  A. 
Williams,  South  Australia;  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Dr. 
Warring  Wilkinson,  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  and  Miss 
Garrett,  United  States  of  America;  Mr  Frank  Tate, 
Victoria;  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  Queensland;  Dr.  A.  Eich- 
holz,  H.  M.  I.  S.,  Board  of  Education,  England,  and  Mr. 
A.  E.  Scougal,  H.  M.  I.  S.,  Education  Department,  Scot- 
land. 

The  following  were  also  present:  Madame  Houdin, 
Madame  Wagmeester,  Abbe  RoHART,Mr.  Dupont,  Mr.B^- 
langer,  Mr.  DuBRANLE,  Mr.  Vendrevert,  Mr.  Chauvreau, 
andMr*HENRiGAiLLARD,France;JAH Weile,  Denmark;  Mr. 
F.  W.  Booth  and  Mr.  Edwin  Stanley  Thompson,  U.  S.  A; 
Mr.  J.  Fearon,  Mr.  T.  Forrester,  and  Mr.  Rodwell, 
Canada;  Mr.  T.  Burke,  J.  P.,  Liverpool  Education  Commit- 
tee; Mr.  W.  B.  Chard,  London  County  Council;  Mr.  E.  V. 
Greatbatch,  Stafford  County  Council;  Messrs.  S.  Murray 
and  Sievewright,  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland; 
Mrs.  C.  Lees,  Oldham;  Sheriff  Scott  Moncrieff  Penny, 
Glasgow.  Principals  of  British  Schools  and  Institutions: 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Addison, Glasgow;  F.  G.  Barnes, Homerton; 
J.  Beaitik,  Belfast;  J.  Brown,  Donaldson's  Hospital, 
Edinburgh:  G.  Cow^ard,  Liverpool;  P.  Dodds,  Exeter; 
R.  Elliott,  L.  H.  D.,  Margate;  G.  Grkenslade,  Doncas- 
ter;  Vj.  A.  Illingworth,  Edinburgh:  B.  P.  Jones,  London 
County  Council:  E.  A.  Kirk,  Leeds;  S.  Kutnek,  Wands- 
worth; W.  Nelson,  Manchester;  Dr.  W.  R.  Roe,  Derby; 
J.  G.  Shaw,  Preston;  A.  Sleight,  Brighton:  W.  B. 
Smith,  Bristol;  A.  J.  Story,  Stoke-upon-Tn^nt :  J.  O. 
White,  Anerley;  and  A.  Wright,  N(»vvcastle. 

In  the  absence  of  His  Maj(\sty's  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Shaw,  LL.  D.  ,  K.  C, 
M.  P.,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
James  P.  Gibson,  J.  P.,  weleonied  the  delegate's  to  the 
city,  particularly  those  who  had  come  a  long  distance  to  be 
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present,  and  the  following  returned  thanks  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Conference  by  the  Lord  Provost  : 
Mr.  RooRDA,  Mr.  Ferreri,  Mr.  G.  Hogben,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Nicholas,  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Dr.  Forchhammer, 
and  Mr.  B^langer. 

The  subject  of  each  paper  read  during  the  Conference 
by  the  various  speakers  was  the  '*  Present  State  of  Deaf. 
Mute  Education^'  in  their  respective  countries,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  necessarily  brief  report  of  the  proceedings 
the  chief  points  of  each  paper  are  summarized  under  the 
headings  of  'Children,"  ''Teachers,'^  "Schools,'^  '^Subjects 
of  Instruction,"  '^Finance,"  etc.,  so  as  to  form  a  more  or 
less  tabulated  synopsis  of  the  leading  facts. 

At  the  first  session.  Dr.  Elliott  read  a  paper  on  the 
State  of  Deaf-Mute  Education  in  England,  the  chief  points 
being  as  follows:  Children, — Attendance  at  school  is 
compulsory  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Opinions 
vary  as  to  whether  the  compulsory  age  should  be  five  or 
seven.  Teachers. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  Training 
Coll(»ge  nu^eting  all  views  exists  and  that  the  remunera- 
tion of  teachers  is  still  inadequate.  The  London  Scale 
is  the  most  favorable.  Subjects  of  Instruction. — ^There  has 
been  much  advance  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  the 
opinion  of  teachers  who  have  visited  America,  progress 
in  England  is  little  behind  that  of  America,  age  for  age. 
In  19()4  there  were,  roughly, 2,200  boardersand  1,100  day- 
scholars  in  English  schools.  Of  these  2,600  were  taught 
orally.  Reading  books  are  difficult  to  select,  there  being 
none  specially  for  the  deaf.  Arithmetic  follows  the  usual 
lin(»s,  mechanical  forms  being  easy  while  their  application 
gives  difficulty.  Much  impetus  has  been  given  to  Kinder- 
garten and  high(»r  forms  of  manual  training  since  Gov- 
ernment inspection,  the  leading  occupations  being,  for 
boys,  woodwork,  metalwork,  cardboard-work,  tailoring 
and  others,  and  for  girls,  needlework,  cookery,  laundry- 
work,  dress-cutting,  lace-making,  etc.     No  use  is  made  of 
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formal  grammar  in  reading.  Schemes  of  work  are  now 
general,  a  great  advance  on  older  plans.  It  would  be  a 
manifest  advantage  for  the  semi-deaf  to  be  separated  for 
instruction.  Language  is  of  supreme  importance,  requiring 
set  forms  of  instruction,  not  haphazard  teaching.  Schools. — 
Of  the  Institutions,  3  follow  the  Combined  System,  3 
the  Pure  Oral,  7  the  Oral,  and  6  Oral  and  Manual  (Dual). 
No  religious  difficulty  is  known.  Finance. — In  charitable 
schools,  two-thirds  of  their  income  is  provided  from  rates 
and  the  remainder  from  voluntary  sources.  The  Govern- 
ment grant  is  five  guineas  per  child  per  year.  The  modifi- 
cation of  the  one-third  of  the  Act  of  1893  is  desirable.* 
A  few  schools  are  entirely  supported  from  the  rates  assisted 
by  the  Grovernment  grant.  General. — ^The  science  and  art 
of  deaf-mute  education  are  not  fully  matured  but  their 
evolution  is  going  on.  Present  teachers  have  the  task 
of  formulating  the  best  system  or  scheme  for  the  work. 
He  recognized  the  labors  of  earlier  teachers  and  mentioned 
the  names  of  Charles  Baker,  Duncan  Anderson,  William 
Stainer,  James  Howard,  Walter  Bessant,  and  William 
Van  Praagh. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Qallaudet, 
who  gave  the  following  particulars  of  the  work  in  America: 
Children. — Compulsion  exists  in  only  a  few  States,  but  in 
general  the  parents  of  deaf  children  are  glad  to  send  them 
to  school.     In  November  last  there  were: 

58  Public  Boarding  Schools  with 10,832  pupils. 

57  Public  Day  Schools  with 1,053  pupils. 

17  Denominational  and  Private  Schools 

with 459  pupils. 

Making  a  total  in  all  schools  of . . . .  . .     12,344  pupils. 

♦Since  the  Conference,  Parliament  has  repealed  this  requirement 
of  the  Act  of  1893.  Every  deaf  child  now  has  the  right  to  education 
paid  for  by  local  rates  and  Parliamentary'  grants,  charity  not  being 
required  at  all. 
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Few  schools  receive  pupils  less  than  seven  years  of  age. 
The  school  term  is  never  less  than  seven  years  ancF  in  some 
schools  may  cover  twc^lve  or  more  years.  Teachers. — No 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  supply  of  teachers  is  o{)erative. 
A  small  normal  class  is  maintained  at  Washington,  and 
fifty  teachers,  eight  of  them  now  principals  of  schools,  have 
been  trained.  The  remuneration  of  teachers  is  not  satis- 
factory, but  salaries  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
teachers  of  normal  children.  No  general  system  of  pensions 
prevails.  No  travelling  scholarships  are  provided,  but 
certain  schools  send  teachers  to  inspect  the  methods  of 
other  schools  and  to  Conventions.  Schools. — Schools  exist 
in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  with  provision  in  the 
few  that  have  none  to  send  pupils  to  schools  in  neighboring 
States.  As  between  day-schools  and  institutions  the 
weight  of  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  residential  schools. 
Subjects  of  Instruction. — There  are  150  children  in  Manual 
Schools,  2,309  in  Oral  Schools,  and  9,885  in  Schools  on  the 
Combined  System;  a  total  of  12,344  children  under  instruc- 
tion.. Of  the  9,885  pupils  in  Combined  System  Schools, 
5,537  are  taught  speech,  making  with  those  in  Oral  Schools 
over  63  per  cent,  now  being  taught  to  speak.  Only  152 
pupils  are  taught  by  the  Auricular  Method.  In  some  of 
the  large  schools  the  dull  pupils  are  taught  in  special 
classes,  but  there  is  no  classification  as  in  Denmark.  Indus- 
trial training  is  given  in  nearly  all  boarding  schools  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  the  day-schools.  Sixty-five  different 
industries,  including  bookbinding,  electricity,  half-tone 
engraving,  and  photography  are  taught.  Those  who  have 
been  taught  trades  in  school  often  take  up  other  trades  on 
leaving  school;  with  rare  exceptions  the  deaf  become 
self-supporting.  Finance. — The  majority  of  the  schools 
are  sustained  by.  appropriations  of  public  funds  by  the 
State  or  City  Governments.  Few  have  endowments,  and 
these  receive  State  aid  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
per  capita  cost  jx»r  pupil  varies  in  different  localities  from 
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$165  to  $350  per  annum.  General. — ^Higher  education 
receives  attention  at  Gallaudet  College,  graduates  of  which 
are  now  holding  positions  as  architects,  civil  engineers, 
editors,  publishers,  artists,  clergymen,  etc. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  concluded  with  the  following  magnificent 
vindication  of  the  expenditure  involved  in  educating 
the  deaf: 

"  Unthinking  people  sometimes  ask  if  it  is  right  to  burden  the  State 
with  the  considerable  expense  of  educating  the  deaf  in  schools  in  which 
they  are  not  only  taught,  but  are  fed,  and  in  some  instances  clothed. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  ansi^'er  to  this  question  should  be. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view  it  is  an  absolute  saving  to  the  com- 
munity to  raise  the  deaf  from  a  condition  in  which  they  are  unproduc- 
tive, dependent,  and  often  dangerous  meml)er8  of  society,  and  make 
them  self-supporting,  wealth-producing  citizens.  From  a  humani- 
tarian point  of  view  still  stronger  reasons  may  be  found,  for  education 
means  more  to  the  deaf  than  to  any  other  class  of  persons.  Without 
it  they  are  in  a  condition  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  imbecile. 
For  those  without  mind  have  no  aspirations,  and  do  not  realize  what 
their  lot  is.  But  the  deaf,  ^ith  full  mental  powers,  are  painfully 
conscious  of  their  limitations,  often  suffering  heart-rending  mortification 
over  their  deprivations  and  disadvantages.  And  when  it  is  kno^'n  that 
they  can  be  measurably  relieved  of  these  by  education,  and  can  be  made 
happy  and  useful  men  and  women,  the  question  of  expense  is  more 
than  answered.'' 

The  second  session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  resolutions  which  are  referred  to  later.  At  the  third 
session,  Mr.  Ferreri,  Italy,  in  his  paper  gave  the  following 
particulars:  Children. — ^There  are  in  Italy  7,040  children 
from  7  to  15  years  of  age.  There  is  no  compulsory  law  and 
73  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  remain  in  ignorance.  They  are 
eilucatcd  in  the  richer  districts  only,  and  neglected  in  the 
poorer  parts.  The  school  period  in  the  case  of  those 
taught  varies  from  four  to  ten  years.  Teachers. — ^Teachers 
are  nominally  obtaineil  from  those  who  are  certified  as 
elementary  teachers  after  special  training.  Practically, 
this  rule  is  not  observed,  but,  justifietl  by  the  conmion  life 
of  the  religious  societies,  the  majority  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  have  not  b(^n  trained.  They  are  inferior  in  peda- 
gogical culture  and  legal  position  to  elementary  school 
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teachers.  The  Normal  School  of  Milan  does  not  give 
good  results,  the  training  being  only  theoretical  and  not 
corresponding  to  the  needs.  Teachers'  salaries  are  ridicu- 
lously small,  ranging  from  500  to  2,000  francs  per  year. 
Some,  more  fortunate,  attain  to  3,000  francs  after  thirty 
years'  service  "when  they  are  quite  worn  out.''  But  few 
institutions  guarantee  their  teachers  a  pension.  Schools. — 
•There  are  school  places  for  only  two-fifths  of  the  deaf 
of  school  age.  Boarding  schools  are  preferred  and  the 
parents  do  not  favor  day-schools.  Subjects  of  Instritction. — 
Since  1876,  the  method  has  been  theoretically  that  of  speech 
and  lip-reading,  but  practically  one  cannot  affirm  the 
dominion  of  the  Italian  Pure  Oral  Method.  Two  circum- 
stances account  for  this — the  natural  talent  of  the  Italians 
for  gesticulation  and  the  fact  that  the  Institutions  retain 
the  adult  deaf  who  have  preserved  the  tradition  of  conven- 
tional signs.  Auricular  instruction  is  not  attempted. 
In  language  teaching  formafism  reigns;  and  instruction 
is  more  in  scholastic  language  and  the  language  of  books 
than  in  the  vernacular.  The  results  of  language  teaching 
are  limiteti  by  the  brief  term  of  instruction  and  the  absence 
of  any  classification  on  the  basis  of  intelligence.  For  the 
same  reasons  arithmetic  is  weak.  Religious  instruction 
receives  much  attention.  Handwork  is  done  everywhere, 
not  only  with  an  educational  aim  but  also  to  initiate  the 
deaf  into  lucrative  work — th(»  favorite  traders  being  those 
of  the  shoemaker,  tailor,  and  carpenter.  Finance. — ^This 
is  provided  (a)  by  funds  accumulated  from  donations, 
legacies,  etc;  (b)  by  limited  and  fluctuating  contributions 
from  provincial  and  municipal  administrations;  (c)  from 
subventions  from  institutions  of  credit  and  charitable 
societies,  and  (d)  from  provision  made  by  the  State  in  the 
form  of  a  subsidy  to  private  institutions  and  by  a  fixed 
appropriation  to  institutions  endowed  by  past  Govern- 
ments. The  average  cost  per  pupil  is  500  francs  per  year. 
Professor  Adolphe  Belanger  (France)  then  read  his 
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paper,  in  French,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 
Children. — The  French  schools  contain  3,894  pupils.  The 
age  of  admission  varies,  but  from  one  cause  or  another, 
children  rarely  enter  till  th(»  age  of  eleven  or  twelve.  The 
deaf  number  about  1  in  1,500  of  the  whole  population. 
Teachers. — The  State  takes  charge  of  the  recruiting  and 
training  of  teachers.  The  competitive  examination  requires 
of  candidates  for  the  function  of  repetiteur  (supervisor) 
a  certificate  of  primary  instruction,  or  a  University  diploma. 
Only  after  several  years  of  work  and  training  can 
they  accjuire  the  title  of  professor.  Supervising  masters 
commence  at  salaries  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  francs, 
resident.  Professors,  divided  into  eight  classes,  range 
from  3,000  to  5,000  francs.  Directors  receive  from  6,000 
to  9,000  francs.  Pensions  equal  to  half  the  average  salary 
of  the  last  three  years  may  be  granted  to  professors  after 
thirty  years'  service,  the  retiring  age  being  sixty.  The 
salaries  of  professors  are  slightly  superior  to  those  paid 
to  primary  school  teachers,  and  inferior  to  those  of  pro- 
fessors in  secondary  schools.  Schools. — All  schools  are 
residential,  some  receiving  day-pupils.  There  are  suffi- 
cient school  places  for  national  needs.  Mr.  B^langer  gave 
a  list  of  all  the  schools  in  France,  including  those  managed 
by  Religious  Communities.  Subjects  of  Instruction. — All 
the  Institutions  have  adopted  the  Oral  Method  and  it  is 
said  that  only  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  their  pupils  fail 
in  industrial  life.  No  classification  of  pupils  is  attempted. 
Language  is  taught  by  the  method  of  the  late  Mr.  Valade- 
Gabel  and  rests  upon  intuition,  the  sight  of  the  action  itself, 
and  th(»  teaching  of  complete  phrases.  The  true  center 
of  this  scientific  method  is  the  National  Institution  of 
Paris.  Mr.  B^langer  gave  a  bibliography  of  French  litera- 
ture on  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Grammar  is  taught 
only  at  th(»  end  of  school  life.  Mechanical  arithmetic 
offers  littl(»  difficulty  but  its  application  is  found  to  present 
much  difficulty.     Industrial  training  receives  great  atten- 
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tion  in  most  schools,  ordinarily  in  the  last  year  at  school. 
Finance. — The  daily  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Paris  Institution 
is  5frs.  83c.;  at  Bordeaux,  about  797frs.  50c.  per  annum; 
at  Chamb^ry  1,338  frs.  per  year  for  boys  and  t500  frs.  for 
girls.  The  subsidies  of  the  State  amount  to  about  one- 
half  the  expenditures  in  the  State  Institutions  of  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  and  Chamb^ry. 

Mr.  Anders  Hansen's  paper  included  the  following 
information:  Children. — Education  is  compulsory.  The 
school  term  is  eight  years,  commencing  at  the  age  of  eight. 
Children  coming  late  under  instruction  are  retained  until 
the  course  is  accomplished.  The  present  number  of  pupils 
is  351,  of  whom  one-sixth  are  in  the  preparatory  school  at 
Fredericia.  The  remaining  295  are  classified  thus:  Semi- 
deaf  and  semi-mute  (26  per  cent.)  at  Nyborg;  a  pupils 
(23  per  cent.)  at  Fredericia;  b  pupils  (25  per  cent.)  at 
Fredericia  (Institution);  c  pupils  (22  per  cent.)  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  groups  a,  fe,  and  c  are  decided  on  mental 
capacity.  Four  per  cent,  are  feeble-minded.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  'taught  orally,  the  others  by 
the  silent  method.  Teachers. — The  salaries  are  quite  satis- 
factory, hence  capable  men  and  women  become  teachers, 
most  of  the  present  teachers  holding  the  ordinary  certifi- 
cate or  a  University  degree.  After  29  years  they  may 
retire  with  two-thirds  of  the  average  salary  of  the  last  five 
years  as  pension.  A  few  travelling  scholarships  are  provided 
by  the  State.  Subjects  of  Instruction. — Language  teaching 
is  conducted  on  free  lines,  being  more  imitative  than 
constructive.  Formal  drill  work  on  verb  changes  is  almost 
unknown,  and  formal  grammar  is  not  attempted.  At 
Nyborg,  speech-reading  is  supplemented  by  Dr.  Forch- 
hammer's  mouth-hand  alphabet  which  makes  it  possible 
for  a  large  amount  of  language  to  be  dealt  with.  In 
arithmetic  the  pupils  lag  far  behind  hearing  children  of 
coiTCsponding  grades.  Mr.  Hansen  believes  that  after 
eight  years'  study  arithmetical  work  is  only  at  par  with 
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that  of  a  hearing  child  after  four  years*  teaching.  At 
Copenhagen  shoemaking  and  cabinet-making  are  taught 
but  sloyd  only  is  attempted  in  the  other  schools.  About 
85  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  ultimately  become  artisans. 
Schools. — ^The  system  is  a  combination  of  the  day-school 
and  the  Institution,  and  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction.  Finance. — The  necessary  funds  are  provided 
by  the  Legislature.  Well-to-do  parents  pay  £15  per  year, 
but  generally  that  sum  is  paid  by  the  locality,  the  State 
paying  the  rest.  The  annual  cost  per  child  averages  £47. 
General. — A  special  department  for  the  treatment  of  defec- 
tive speech,  cleft  palate,  and  stanmiering,  in  both  adult  and 
children,  is  attached  to  the  Copenhagen  Institution,  and  one 
for  lip-reading  for  persons  who  have  become  deaf  in  later 
life  at  Fredericia. 

At  the  fifth  session,  Mr.  P.  Roorda  (Holland),  gave  the 
following  particulars:  Children. — The  age  of  admission  is 
seven  but  there  is  no  provision  for  compulsory  attendance. 
From  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  deaf  children  escape  instruction. 
The  school  period  is  about  eight  years  and  there  are  about 
500  children  in  the  schools.  Teachers. — Salaries  and 
pensions  vary  in  different  schools;  the  former  range  from 
£54  to  £170  and  the  total  amount  of  pension  never  exceeds 
two-thirds  of  the  salary.  In  th(»  event  of  the  death  of  the 
teacher,  his  widow  n^ceives  twenty-three  eightieths  of  his 
salary  and  for  each  child  under  twenty-one  a  fifth  of  what 
she  hers(»lf  g(*ts.  The  teacher's  pay  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  teachcT  of  normal  children.  Subjects  of 
Instruction. — ^The  method  is  oral.  .  At  Groningen  "free  lan- 
guage" is  favored  "as  it  turns  up  in  the  course  of  the  day.'* 
Formal  granmiar  is  not  taught.  In  the  matter  of  reading 
books  great  diversity  prevails,  reading  books  for  normal 
children  being  mostly  used.  The  subject  is  begun  generally 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  instruction,  but  at  Rotter- 
dam only  in  the  highest  forms.  Only  a  few  can  read 
common  books  on  leaving  school.    Arithmetic  is  generally 
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weak.  Manual  instruction  is  a  strong  point,  training  being 
given  in  joinery,  cabinet-making,  tailoring,  printing,  and 
shoemaking  for  the  boys,  and  in  knitting,  sewing,  embroid- 
ery, etc.,  for  the  girls.  Schools. — In  Holland  there  are  four 
schools  for  the  deaf.  Finance. — ^The  schools  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  State  so  far  as  management  is  concerned . 
The  necessary  funds  are  obtained  from  investments, 
voluntary  income,  Government,  provincial  and  municipal 
subsidies,  and  parents'  contributions.  The  cost  per  pupil 
varies  from  £30  to  £37.  General. — ^A  class  for  "Abnor- 
mal"  was  established  at  Groningen  in  1902  for  the  benefit 
of  difficult  cases  which  could  not  profit  in  the  ordinary 
classes.  A  system  of  phonetic  writing,  modelled  after 
Dr.  Forchhammer's  "Lydretskrift,''  is  used  to  indicate 
pronunciation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Addison  (Scotland)  then  read  his  paper 
and  after  referring  to  the  part  Scotland  had  taken  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  gave  the  following  information: 
Children. — Education  is  compulsory  from  the  age  of  five 
to  that  of  sixteen.  There  are  about  530  pupils,  including 
412  boarders,  in  the  schools.  Teachers. — It  is  difficult 
to  induce  capable  men  and  women  to  take  up  the  work, 
the  pay  and  prospects  not  being  attractive.  No  system 
of  training  exists,  the  'teacher  Ix'ing  tumbled  into  the 
workshop  and  told  to  work."  A  fund  is  wanted  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  t(»achers  during  training.  Travel- 
ing scholarships  are  also  reciuinnl.  Sid)jects  of  Insiructimi. — 
The  method  mostly  favored  is  the  Combined,  453  being 
taught  on  that  method  and  77  on  the  Oral.  The  '^  mother 's 
method"  of  language  teaching  has  come  into  favor,  but 
often  with  i>()or  results.  Teachers  are  beginning  to  find 
that  language  teaching  must  be  systematized  and  the  need 
for  special  lesson  books  is  sorely  felt.  There  are  many 
excellent  books  published  in  America  but  they  are  not 
suitable  for  the  purpose  in  Scotland  because  they  contain 
words  and  phrases  which  are  purely  American.     Manual 
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training  is  not  neglected,  but  trades,  as  such,  cannot  be 
taught  by  the  age  of  sixteen.  Drawing  is  largely  taught. 
Finance, — School  Boards,  universal  in  Scotland,  have 
power  to  pay  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  deaf 
children  during  the  statutory  school  period.  The  State 
makes  an  annual  grant  of  £5  5s.  per  child  in  certified 
schools.  General. — Scotland  wants  (1)  thorough  national 
organization  and  classification;  (2)  proper  provision  for 
the  training,  certification,  and  maintenance  of  special 
teachers;  (3)  deaf  children  to  be  placed  in  surroundings 
which  will  give  their  bodies,  as  wtII  as  their  minds,  a 
chance  of  obtaining  the  fullest  development  of  which  they 
are  capable;  (4)  the  children  to  be  trained  by  the  best 
methods,  whatever  they  be;  and  (5)  scholarships  for  the 
brightest  pupils  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  in  common  with  their  hearing  fellows. 
To  effect  all  these  things  the  careful  organization  of 
Denmark,  allied  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  United  States, 
is  necessary. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  Crouter, 
of  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  described  the  methods  and 
organization  of  his  Institution.  The  paper  w^as  one  of 
great  interest  and  in  its  progress  Dr.  Crouter  justified 
his  advocacy  of  the  Oral  method  from  his  experiences 
in  his  school.  The  details  given  in  the  paper  are  probably 
well-known  in  America  and  therefore  need  not  be  given 
in  this  report. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  accorded 
to  the  several  Headers  of  papers.  The  progranmie  being 
so  full,  there  was  little  time  for  discussion,  and  indeed 
such  was  unnecessary  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  under 
review.  Explanations  were  frecjuently  asked  for,  and 
courteously  responded  to  by  the  readers  of  the  papers. 
Then*  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  result  of  the  papers 
read  was  to  b^-ing  together  a  mass  of  valuable  information 
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which  will  prove  of  the  utmost  service  in  future  consid- 
erations of  the  question  of  the  deaf. 

There  was  another  side  to  the  Conference.  At  every 
session,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  papers  read,  there  were 
submitted  certain  resolutions  bearing  on  the  organization 
of  education  for  the  deaf  and  the  general  status  and  well- 
being  of  their  teachers.  The  following  were  adopted, 
in  most  cases  unanimously:  "That  this  Conference  is  of 
opinion  that  the  annual  Government  grant  of  five  guineas 
per  child  should  be  increased  to  at  least  £15  in  the  cases  of 
children  in  deaf  schools,  and  that  representative  depu- 
tations be  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  wait  upon  the 
Board  of  Education,  London,  and  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  on  the  subject." 

"That  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  of  Ireland."  (It  should  be 
noted  that  Ireland,  although  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  does  not  share  in  the  compulsory  Acts  aflfectmg 
the  deaf  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  omission  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  many  grievances  of  Ireland.) 

"That  there  should  be  one  recognized  standard  of 
qualification  for  all  future  teachers  of  the  deaf.  That 
whilst  this  Conference  endorses  to  the  full  the  opinion  that 
teachers  of  the  deaf  should  be  required  to  attain  the  same 
standard  of  qualification  in  mental  attainments  and  in  the 
art  of  teaching  as  are  required  of  certificated  teachers  in 
public  elementary  schools,  it  is  also  the  opinion  that  no 
Government  certificated  teacher,  or  other  teacher,  should 
be  permanently  recognized  as  a  qualified  teacher  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf  until  he,  or  she,  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  satisfactorily  submitted 
these  special  (|ualifications  to  the  test  of  a  recognized 
examining  body."  (In  England  it  is  recognized  by  teachers 
that  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  status  for  the  teacher  of 
the  deaf  until  there  is  a  proper  method  of  entry  into  the 
profession,  officially  recognized  and  insisted  upon.) 
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''That  there  should  be  a  uniform  system  of  inquiry  in 
reference  to  deaf  children  in  all  schools  and  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  be  called  to  the  form  of  inquiry  on  the 
census  return  relating  to  the  deaf,  and  that  they  be 
requested  to  modify  it  with  a  view  to  increased  simplicity 
and  accuracy."  (An  International  Conmiittee  was  ap- 
pointed on  this  question,  so  that,  if  possible,  a  uniform 
system  of  inquiry  may  be  estabUshed  in  all  countries 
represented.) 

"That  the  presence  of  defective  deaf-mutes  in  our 
schools  militating  against  their  best  interests  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  normal  pupils,  special  residential  schools 
should  be  provided  into  which  could  be  drafted  defective 
deaf  children  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  That  in 
order  to  make  suitable  provision  for  partially  deaf  children, 
special  classes  should  be  pro\ided  under  the  management 
of  teachers  qualified  to  teach  speech  to  the  deaf.  That 
powers  should  be  granted  by  legislation  for  committing 
all  feeble-minded  deaf,  who  are  eventually  found  to  be 
incapable  of  self-support  and  who  are  not  under  proper 
control,  to  permanent  care  in  an  industrial  home  or  colony." 

"  That  in  the  cases  of  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
who  have  proved  by  their  work  their  value  as  teachers, 
and  who,  from  their  age  and  general  circumstances,  cannot 
be  expected  to  sit  for  the  Government  certificate,  there 
should  be  official  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Scottish  Education  Department,  of  such  teachers." 
(It  should  be  noteii  that  the  Government  took  over  the 
supervision  of  the  work  as  late  as  1894  and  it  is  felt  that 
those  teachers  who  were  then  at  work  in  schools  for  the 
tleaf  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  any  apparent  inferi- 
ority of  status.) 

"That  owing  to  the  physical  and  mental  strain  entailed 
in  the  efficient  education  of  the  deaf,  this  Conference 
is  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  continuous  service  of  thirty 
years  in  the  case  of  women  and  forty  years  in  the  case  of 
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men  is  as  much  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  can  be  expected 
to  perform  to  the  fullest  advantage  of  their  pupils,  and 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  children  it  is  necessary  that  such 
provision  should  be  made  by  the  State,  or  the  local  Educa- 
tion Authority,  as  will  permit  of  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
after  such  a  service,  being  able  to  retire  on  pensions  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  duties  they  have 
rendered  to  the  State." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  S.  Kutner, 
in  a  touching  tribute  to  the  private  and  professional  quali- 
ties of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Van  Praagh,  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Addison  seconded,  a  vote  of  condolence  to  the  widow  and 
family.    The  motion  was  adopted  in  silence. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  reports  of  papers  and 
resolutions  affecting  the  work  that  the  Conference  was 
busily  engaged  during  the  four  days  of  its  sessions,  but 
time  was  found  for  lighter  functions  and  social  pleasures. 
On  the  evening  prior  to  the  Conference  a  Reception  was 
given  to  the  members  by  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Henderson  Row. 
The  guests  numbered  200  and  were  received  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hewetson,  Convener  of  the  House  Committee.  The 
next  evening,  the  members  of  the  Conference  and  those 
of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association,  whose  Congress 
was  also  being  held  at  Edinburgh  at  the  time,  w^re  received 
by  the  City  -Corporation  in  the  City  Chambers.  In  the 
absence  of  Lord  Provost  Gibson,  the  guests,  who  numbered 
300,  were  received  by  Bailie  Maxwell,  accompanied  by 
several  members  of  the  Council. 

A  trip  to  the  Forth  Bridge,  by  boat,  for  the  members 
of  the  two  Associations,  w^as  arranged  by  Sir  Oliver 
Riddell  (a  Director  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution)  and 
a  large  party  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf,  Sir  Henry  Howe  Bemrose,  invited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  to  dinner  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
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Conference.  Sir  Henry,  unfortunately,  could  not  be 
present  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Roe,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Derby  Institution.  During  the  evening,  illumi- 
nated addresses  were  presented  to  Mr.  W.  B.  SMiTH(Bristol), 
and  to  Dr.  R.  Elliott  (Margate),  congratulating  them 
on  having  reached  their  fiftieth  year  of  service  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  Both  gentlemen  responded,  giving 
reminiscences  of  their  early  experiences  and  illustrating 
the  immense  progress  that  had  taken  place  during  their 
connection  with  the  work. 

A  joint  meeting  was  held  of  the  members  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  and  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association. 
Papers  were  read  on  ''How  members  of  the  two  Associa- 
tions may  best  co-operate  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Deaf,'*  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Kirk  for  the  teachers  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
CowiE  for  the  missioners.  The  latter  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  Committee  of  both  Associa- 
tions to  promote  the  desired  co-operation  and  to  deal 
with  any  matter  affecting  it. 

During  the  Conference  various  sectional  meetings  of 
bodies  connected  with  the  Teachers'  Association  were 
arranged.  The  Council  of  Headmasters  of  Institutions 
for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Association  of  Day-School  Teachers, 
each  of  which  bodies  exists  for  the  promotion  of  such 
matters  as  specially  affect  their  respective  schools,  held 
their  annual  meetings. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  was  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  Conference,  w^hen 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  present  to  Dr.  Elliott,  who 
was  retiring  from  the  Chairmanship  after  twelve  years 
occupancy  of  the  position,  a  beautiful  silver  cent<*r-piece 
and  an  ex-chairman's  badge.  The  new  officers  of  the 
Association  are  Dr.  W.  R.  Roe,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Story,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Vice-Chairman. 

The  Braidwood  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  D. 
Barton,  of  the  Margate  Institution,  for  an  essay  on  "  How 
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to  encourage  a  love  of  reading  in  the  deaf,  with  suggestions 
as  to  the  literature  to  be  placed  in  the  pupils'  hands." 

A  fine  exhibition  of  school  work  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Scougal,  M.  A.,  H.  M.  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  Scotland.  In  this  exhibition  most  of  the  schools 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  wove  represented,  as  well  as 
others  in  America,  Denmark,  and  France.  The  exliibits 
comprised  specimens  of  ordinary  school  work;  drawing; 
clay-modelling  from  nature  and  from  casts;  needlework, 
dressmaking,  and  lace-making;  woodwork,  sloyd.  carpen- 
try, wood-carving,  and  cabinet-making;  kindergarten 
work  of  all  kinds;  and  trade  teaching,  bootmaking,  tail- 
oring, baking,  harness-making,  and  cabinet-making.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  to  teachers  was  that  from 
the  Mount  Airy  School,  the  specimens  representing  exam- 
ples of  school  work  from  the  classes  of  the  primary,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced  grades  of  the  school  and  also 
specimens  of  the  work  done  in  the  trade  shop  of  the 
Institution. 

The  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best  ever  brought  together, 
and  regret  was  expressed  that  the  more  important  work 
of  the  Conference  left  teachers  so  little  time  to  study  it 
to  advantage. 

Altogether  the  Conference  was  the  most  valuable  of  the 
series  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association. 
The  large  attendance  of  teachers  from  abroad  was  a  specially 
gratifying  feature  and  their  contributions  to  the  practical 
work  of  the  Conference  are  certain  to  do  much  to  advance 
the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Britain.  The  Conference 
Committee,  and  more  particularly  the  Secretaries,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Barnes,  London,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Illingworth,  of 
Edinburgh,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  eminent  success 
of  their  undertaking. 

A.  J.  STORY, 
Headmaster  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  School, 

Stoke-an -Trent ,  England, 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALI- 
FORNIA, 1907  * 

First  session — Wednesday  morning,  Jvly  10. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Department  was  called  to 
order  at  9:45  A.  M.  in  the  State  Normal  School. 

The  opening  address  was  that  of  the  President,  M.  N. 
McIvER,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

Geo.  L.  Leslie,  Director  of  Science  Department,  City 
Schools,  Los  Angeles,  then  addressed  the  department 
upon  the  subject,  ''The  Need  of  a  Better  Understanding 
of  the  Exceptional  Child.**  This  theme  was  discussed 
by  James  A.  Foshay,  ex-Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  John  T.  Prince,  Agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  W.  M.  Ruth- 
RAUFF,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tuscan,  Arizona,  and 
Mrs.  I.  W.  HuEY,  Upland,  California. 

Following  this,  F.  M.  Jack,  State  Institute  Conductor, 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  read  a  paper,  ''Why  Wisconsin 
Believes  in  Public  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf." 

A  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  in  1905  to  examine 
into  the  relations  existing  between  the  educational  work 
of  the  State  institutions  and  the  State  departments  of 
public  instruction  of  the  different  States  was  read  by  the 
Secretary.  Upon  motion  this  report  was  ordered  printed 
and  the  Commission  granted  another  year  for  further 
investigation. 

A  resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  President  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  recommend  a  plan  for  the  investi- 

♦In  a  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Annals  Mr.  Driggs  says: "The  sessions 
were  well  attended  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown.  The  key- 
note of  the  proceedings  seemed  to  be  that  teachers  should  study  children, 
not  subjects;  that  they  should  teach  children,  not  subjects;  and  that 
classes  should  be  small  enough  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  this  idea." 
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gation  of  the  problem  of  the  exceptional  child  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  following  commit- 
tees: 

On  Nomination:  J.  P.  Greeley,  Whittier,  California; 
Frank  M.  Driggs,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Miss  S.  Sorensen, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

On  Resolutions:  W.  A.  Gates,  Berkeley,  California; 
James  A.  Foshay,  Los  Angeles;  and  F.  M.  Jack,  River 
Falls,  Wisconsin. 

An  adjournment  was  taken  until  9:30  Friday  morning. 

Second   session — Friday   morning^    July    12. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at 
9:45  A.  M. 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah,  read  a  paper 
on  "Self-Support." 

A  discussion  followed  by  Miss  Jennie  C.  Smith,  Principal 
of  Day  Schools  for  the  Dc^af,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  and 
Miss  Frances  McKinley,  teacher  in  the  Kansas  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

W.  A.  Gates,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  Berkeley,  California,  then  made  an  address 
upon  the  topic:  '^The  Training  of  the  Incorrigible." 

The  Round  Table  Conference  was  lead  bv  M.  N.  Mclver, 
the  President,  the  subject  being,  ^^The  Industrial  Training 
of  the  Deaf." 

The  Chairman  announced  as  memb(M\s  of  the  com- 
mittee to  recommend  a  plan  for  the  investigation  of  the 
problem  of  the  exceptional  child: 

M.  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  Chairman, 

Geo.  L.  Leslie,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

F.  M.  Jack,  River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

J.  W.  Jones,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

0.  H.  Burritt,  Batavia,  New  York. 
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The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows: 
For  President,  E.  R.  Johnstone,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 
For  Vice-President,  0.  H.  Burritt,  Batavia,  New  York. 
For  Secretary y  Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  Secretary  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  election. 

Upon  motion,  the  session  adjourned. 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Secretary. 


A  LETTER  OF  THANKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals. 

Sir:  Will  you  kindly  permit  us  to  express,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Annah,  our  sincere  thanks  to  all  those 
who  extended  so  nmch  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  us 
during  our  visit  last  spring  to  some  of  the  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

We  also  desire  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  many 
invitations  we  received  from  Schools  which,  on  account 
of  want  of  time,  we  could  not  possibly  visit. 

Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  kindness  with  which 
we  were  everywhere  received.  We  feel  that  our  visit  has 
been  most  stimulating  and  helpful  to  us  personally,  and 
we  trust  that  the  experience  we  have  gained  may  be  of 
service  both  to  our  fellow  teachers  in  Great  Britain  and 
to  the  cause  of  deaf  education  generally. 

We  hope  that  oj^portunities  may  arise  from  time  to 
time  for  mon*  frc([uent  meetings  between  the  teachers  of 
Ihe  deaf  of  the  English  speaking  comnumities,  and  that 
the  result  will  be  a  strengthening  of  those  feelings  of  friend- 
ship which  bind  the  great  new  countries  in  the  West  to 
the  Old  Motherland. 

We  are,  yours  sincerelv, 

W.  H.  ADDISON. 

Glasgow.  Scotland. 
F.  G.  BARNES. 

London,  England, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  A  COURSE 

OF  STUDY. 

At  the  Morganton  Convention,  the  followmg  resolution, 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Wright,  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
president  of  this  Convention,  consisting  of  one  superin- 
tendent, one  principal,  one  oral  teacher,  one  manual 
teacher,  and  one  professor  of  Gallaudet  College,  to  recom- 
mend an  outline  course  of  study  covering  ten  years,  with 
text-books  suitable  or  adapted  to  the  deaf,  and  leading 
up  to  the  college  course;  and  that  this  recommendation 
be  published  in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

As  such  committee  the  President  appointed  Principal 
Charles  W.  Ely,  of  Maryland,  Chairman;  Dr.  Amos  G. 
Draper,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Anna 
C.  Hurd,  of  Rhode  Island;  Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  of  Ohio; 
and  Mr.  Conner  W.  Wright,  of  Georgia,  all  of  whom  accepted 
the  appointment. 

The  nine  subjects  covering  the  purpose  were  accepted 
by  the  following  collaborators,  respectively: 

Oral  Work Mrs.  Anna  C.  Hurd. 

Manners  and  Morg^ls Dr.  Amos  G.  Draper. 

Arithmetic Dr.  Amos  G.  Draper. 

English  Grammar Dr.  Robert  Patterson. 
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English  Composition Dr.  John  B.  Hotchkiss. 

United  States  History Professor  Allan  B.  Fay. 

English  History Miss  Elizabeth  Peet. 

Geography Mr.  Conner  W.  Wright. 

Natural  Philosophy Professor  Herbert  E.  Day. 

Mrs.  Hurd  subsequently  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  the  work  entirely,  whereupon  the  paper  on  Speech 
and  Speech-Reading  was  prepared  by  Professor  Percival 
Hall. 

Below  will  be  found  the  several  reports  of  the  collab- 
orators. 

Neither  the  committee  nor  the  collaborators  individually 
can  claim  perfection  for  their  work;  principals  and  instruc- 
tors may  think  best  to  vary  from  its  details  in  their  practice ; 
still  it  is  believed  that  the  course  as  outlined,  both  in  part 
and  in  whole,  is  a  firm  step  toward  the  object  sought, 
namely,  to  provide  a  united,  systematic,  and  homogeneous 
plan  by  which  the  profession  may  be  largely  guided  in 
preparing  able  pupils  for  higher  instruction.  The  com- 
mittee will  welcome  criticism  of  the  course  outlined,  believ- 
ing that  discussions  by  teachers  who  have  had  experi- 
ence along  the  different  lines  of  work  will  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  their  report. 

Charles  W.  Ely, 
Amos  G.  Draper, 
Robert  Patterson, 

•  

Conner  W.  Wright, 
Committee, 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Owing  to  the  limits  of  this  report  it  will  not  treat  the 
subject  of  morals  and  manners  in  any  extended  way. 
Nevertheless  that  matter,  in  its  effects  upon  the  career 
of  a  pupil  entering  college  or  going  into  any  employment, 
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is  not  infrequently  the  most  vital  of  all.  From  the  atmos- 
phere of  guardianship  in  institutional  life  he  enters  that 
of  the  college  or  of  business,  which  by  comparison  is  one, 
outside  certain  hours,  of  almost  perfect  freedom.  At  the 
same  time,  unfortunately,  temptations  and  allurements 
are  increased.  Here  no  talents  will  save  him,  no  merely 
intellectual  capacities  will  enable  him  to  pass  safely  through 
the  shoals  and  breakers.  Talents  may  even  contribute  to 
the  peril  of  his  position;  for  instance,  by  giving  him  more 
idle  time.  The  strength  of  his  moral  fibre  and  the  habits 
fixed  by  previous  training  must  be  almost  his  sole  pro- 
tection. To  him  at  his  entrance  to  college  is  assigned 
one  of  the  Faculty  as  an  adviser,  but  students  are  gen- 
erally and  not  unnaturally,  though  very  unfortunately, 
shy  of  consulting  these  advisers.  Whatever  therefore 
can  be  done  in  his  school  years  to  strengthen  his  moral 
sense  and  confirm  good  habits  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
foremost  importance. 

Principals  and  instructors  will  find  in  the  Course  of  Study 
of  the  Ohio  School  a  very  full  and  complete  arrangement 
for  this  training. 

SPEECH  AND  SPEECH-READING. 

No  examination  in  speech  or  speech  reading  is  recjuired 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  college.  The  course 
of  study  is  laid  out  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  many  of 
our  smaller  colleges.  The  test  applied  for  admission  and 
for  graduation  is  that  of  mental  attainments  apart  from 
the  ability  to  speak.  So  many  students  with  little  or  no 
speech  have  graduated  with  honor  that  it  is  clear  the 
question  of  knowledge  of  speech  and  speech-reading  is  not 
a  vital  one  as  far  as  preparation  for  the  college  goes. 

The  preparation  in  arithmetic,  geography,  English,  and 
all  the  required  subjects  has  been  and  may  be  accomplished 
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successfully  by  manual  or  by  oral  methods.  The  chie* 
requisite  is  that  it  be  well  done.  The  outlines  now  pub- 
lished in  regard  to  preparatory  work  in  these  various 
subjects  are  intended  for  teachers  of  either  oral  or  manual 
classes. 

But  it  may  be  of  value  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  most 
important  points  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  college. 

Every  pupil  who  is  taught  speech  or  taught  by  speech 
should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  positions  of  the  ele- 
ments. This  applies  to  semi-mutes  as  well  as  to  those 
congenitally  deaf.  Every  pupil  should  have  a  good  course 
in  tongue,  lip,  and  face  gymnastics  and  in  breathing  exer- 
cises. Nasality  and  unpleasant  pitch  must  be  got  rid  of, 
and  the  pupil  taught  to  realize  when  his  voice  is  not  prop- 
erly placed. 

Pupil  and  teacher  should  avoid  all  unnecessary  move- 
ments of  the  hands,  face,  and  orgaas  of  speech.  Only 
the  necessary  positions  for  producing  the  proper  sounds 
should  be  allowed,  and  continuity  of  sound  must  be  in- 
sisted on.  Ease  and  naturalness  should  be  cultivat€d  by 
both  teacher  and  i)U])il.  The  former  in  giving  lip-reading 
exercises  must  avoid  exaggeration  and  undue  repetition. 

In  the  case  of  semi-mutes  esi)ecial  care  should  be  taken 
to  get  rid  of  bad  habits  formed  before  entrance  to  school. 
The  speech  of  semi-mutes  has  been  too  much  neglected 
in  the  past. 

Every  pupil  should  be  taught  the  simpler  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation. Practice  should  be  given  in  writing  phonet- 
ically with  the  aid  of  the  diacritical  marks,  as  a,  5,  ii, 
and  a.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  practise  breathing 
exercises  by  himself,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  mirrof,  to  go 
through  simple  gymnastics  of  the  vocal  organs. 

The  immense  value  of  speech  to  the  deaf  should  be 
mpressed  on  the  pupil,  and  none  can  do  it  better  than 
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former  pupils  whose  speech  has  been  of  special  advantage 
to  them.  An  honest  estimate  of  the  pupiPs  proficiency 
in  speech  ought  to  be  given  to  him,  and  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  oral  methods  of  .communication  with 
all  who  can  understand  him. 

Those  who  are  well  trained  in  speech  and  speech- reading 
should  lose  nothing,  but  actually  gain,  if  they  take  advan- 
tage of  their  opportunities  in  the  college.  Those  who 
have  little  or  no  speech  can  also  obtain  benefit.  All  stu- 
dents in  the  college  are  urged  to  take  special  drill  daily  in 
articulation  and  lip-reading.  Most  of  this  work  is  indi- 
vidual, and  affords  an  opportunity  of  great  value  for  the 
correction  of  faults  and  for  general  imi)rovement.  Besides 
this  there  are  daily  many  chances  for  the  use  of  speech 
and  speech-reading  in  the  class  room,  and  it  has  long  been 
the  habit  of  a  number  of  students  to  depend  mainly  on 
these  in  all  their  college  course. 

The  following  articles  and  books  will  be  found  of  value 
to  oral  teachers  and  teachers  of  speech : 

"Gymnastics  of  the  Voice,"  Oskar  Guttmann. 

''The  Science  of  Speech,''  Alexander  Mellville  Bell. 

''The  Formation  and  Development  of  English  Sounds,'' 
Caroline  A.  Yale. 

"The  Speech  of  the  Semi-mute,"  Kate  H.  Fish,  Annals, 
vol.  49,  p.  319. 

"First  Lessons  in  Speech,"  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Hurd. 

Arnold's  "Teachers  Manual,"  A.  Farrar,  Jr. 

For  general  reading  consult  the  indexes  of  the  Annals 
and  of  the  Association  Review. 


ARITHMETIC. 

In  importance  to  the  deaf,  arithmetic  is  second  only 
to  English.  Having  a  good  mastery  of  these  two  subjects, 
the  pupil  is  likely  to  find  his  progress,  either  in  practical 
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life  or  in  the  acquisition  of  further  knowledge,  literary 
or  scientific,  comparatively  rapid  and  sure. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  in  connection  with  the 
deaf  is  rich  and  varied.  In  the  Annals  will  be  found  no 
less  than  forty-eight  set  articles  upon  it  by  twenty-eight 
different  authors. 

These  articles  naturally  vary  much  in  practical  value. 
As  being  especially  suggestive  and  useful,  among  others 
perhaps  equally  so,  reference  may  be  made  to  articles 
in  vols.  X,  p.  252;  xi,  252;  xvi,  143;  xxi,  80;  xxvii,  12; 
xxxviii,  1;  xl,  137;  xliii,  94;  1,  173;  and  as  bearing  upon 
connection  with  the  college  xxi,  70;  xxv,  202,  252. 

Not  a  few  of  the  above  articles  deal  wholly  or  partly 
with  mental  arithmetic,  the  value  of  which  for  the  deaf 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  subject  of  devices  in  teaching  is  also  ably  discussed 
in  these  articles.  The  simpler  devices  are  the  better.  In 
the  element  of  simplicity  and  directness  nothing  has  been 
proposed  superior  to  those  suggested  and  used  by  some 
of  the  earliest  instructors,  as  Messrs.  Storrs  and  Porter. 
In  teaching  fractions  a  properly  separable  rod,  circle,  and 
globe  are  sufficient  to  show  clearly  fractions  of  length, 
surface,  and  volume.  The  great  aim  should  be  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  see  clearly  that  fractions  are  simply  one  or 
more  of  the  equal  and  regular  pieces  of  regular  wholes. 
This  one  fact  lodged  lucidly  in  his  mind,  his  progress  in 
fractions  should  not  be  difficult. 

Practice  in  construing  arithmetical  terms  and  the  lan- 
guage of  problems  is  of  great  importance.  A  pupil  who 
says  "factor,^'  "quotient,^'  etc.,  daily,  but  cannot  tell 
what  these  terms  mean,  or  one  who  can  do  operations  in 
abstract  numbers  well,  but  not  when  numbers  are  involved 
with  language,  may  indeed  do  much  useful  work  in 
practical  life,  but  his  breadth  of  development  and  capacity 
to  grasp  higher  branches  will  be  greatly  restricted. 
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In  preparing  for  the  college  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
beyond  operations  in  square  root,  though  the  principle 
upon  which  all  roots  are  founded  should  be  made  clear. 

There  is  no  text-book  extant  fully  adapted  to  deaf 
beginners,  nor  any  entirely  satisfactory  for  them.  Miss 
Barton's  '^Language  Lessons  in  Arithmetic"  is  valuable 
at  a  later  period.  At  every  stage  in  the  advance  of  the 
deaf  pupil,  very  much  will  depend  upon  the  skill  and  the 
ability  of  the  instructor  to  cull  from  and  adapt  the  ordinary 
published  texts  to  the  needs  of  his  pupils;  upon  his  insight, 
sympathy,  and  power  to  enter  into  their  minds.  In  giving 
a  list  of  texts  suitable  or  adapted  to  the  deaf,  there  is  perhaps 
no  better  plan  than  to  name  those  in  use  in  some  of  the 
leading  schools.  The  Mt.  Airy  School,  in  its  advanced 
department,  uses  "Two  Years  with  Numbers,*'  and,  later, 
'*  Mathematics  for  Common  Schools,''  by  John  H.  Walsh, 
and  also  White's  "Junior  Arithmetic."  The  A  grade  uses 
Walsh's  "Higher  Arithmetic."  Except  White's,  all  these 
are  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  Minnesota  School, 
in  its  primary  classes,  uses  Prince's  "Arithmetic  by  Grades;" 
in  its  intermediate  and  advanced  classes,  the  Werner 
series;  and  with  pupils  preparing  for  college,  the  Franklin 
Arithmetic.  The  Ohio  and  the  Kendall  Schools  use 
White's  series,  published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 

The  Ohio  school,  in  its  course  of  study  for  1906,  presents 
a  complete  and  well-arranged  course  in  arithmetic,  covering 
ten  vears.  This  course  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  use. 
Any  attempt  materially  to  alter  or  amend  it  would  affect 
its  symmetry  and  probably  result  in  as  much  loss  as  gain. 
It  is,  therefore,  by  permission  here  adopted  entire  and  made 
a  part  of  this  report,  as  follows: 

First  Year. 

First  Term. 
Material    One  to  five. 
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Note — 1.  Develop  number  sense  through  eye  and  hand 
training. 

Note — 2.  Work  with  one  number  at  a  time  until  it  is 
mastered. 

Teach  the  ideas: 

a.  Show  objects — say,  two  pencils — and  have  the 
pupils  select  a  similar  number  of  pencils. 

6.  Make  drawings  on  the  board,  or  present  a  picture, 
for  example,  of  two  caps,  and  require  the  pupils 
to  find  the  corresponding  number  of  caps. 

c.  Make  strokes   on    the    board — 1|,    for   example — 

and  have  the  pupils  bring  forward  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  pegs  or  sticks  of  the  same  length. 

d.  Pupil  closes  eyes;  receives,  for  example,  two  cubes 

and  handles.  Teacher  takes  them  away;  and 
pupil,  opening  eyes,  points  out  what  and  how 
many  were  handled. 

Note — Give  abundant  exercises  to  secure  accuracy  of 
visual  and  tactual  grasp  of  numbers  of  things ;  and  diversify 
the  objects,  so  that  the  pupils  may  grow  into  the  perception 
of  the  fact  that  number  is  a  property  of  all  separate  ob- 
jects— of  objects  of  all  qualities,  shapes,  sizes  and  colors 
alike. 

Teach  the  names : 
a.  Write  a  name — one,  for  instance — and  explain  the 

meaning;  the  pupils  study,  write,  speak  or  spell  it, 

and  connect  it  with  the  number. 
6.  Present  a  name  in  writing  or  speaking  or  spelling, 

and  have  the  pupils  give  the  corresponding  number 

of  things. 

Note — Make  the  exercises  abundant,  to  induce  the  habit 
of  spontaneously  associating  names  with  numbers,  or  vice 
versa. 
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Teach  counting: 

a.  With  objects,  as: 

Hold  up,  for  example,  two  books  and  ask,  "How 

many?"  and  have  the  pupils  write,  speak,  or  spell 

"Two  books." 
Show  a  number  of  things  and  ask,  "  How  many  — 

do  you  sec?"  and  have  the  pupils  say,  "I  see  two 

books,"  as  the  case  may  demand. 
Place  objects  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  and  ask, 

"What  have  you?"  and  have  them  make  the 

proper  answer,  using  the  verb  "have." 
Distribute  objects  among  the  pupils  and  have  them 

name  the  numbers. 

b.  Without  objects,  as:  One,  two,  three,  four,   five; 

and  again:  Five,  four,  three,  two,  one. 
Teach  the  group-sense: 

a.  By  practice  in  arranging  objects  in  groups. 

6.  By  practice  in  knowing  groups  without  counting. 

Note — 1.  See  to  it  that  the  children  do  not  get  into  the 
habit  of  counting  on  their  fingers. 

Note — 2.  For  suggestive  exercises  see  Gibbs's  "Natural 
Number  Primer;"  but  be  sure  that  your  own  exercises  are 
adapted  to  your  class. 

Second  Term, 

The  work  of  the  First  Term  is  to  be  reviewed. 
Teach: 

a.  The  ideas  and  names  of  six  to  ten. 

b.  Counting  with  and  without  objects. 

c.  The  grouping  of  things. 

d.  The  knowing  of  groups  at  sight. 

e.  The' figures  to  ten. 

/.  Association  of  figures^  with  their  names. 
g.  Adding  to  and  taking  aw^ay  from  groups  with  and 
without  objects. 
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h.  Comparison  of  numbers  with  each  other  as  to  their 

general  magnitude : 
With  objects;  as, 

Which  is  the  larger,  one  book  or  two  books?    the 
smaller? 
With  strokes  or  sticks;  as, 

Which  is  the  more,  |  or  1 1?    the  less? 
Without  the  aid  of  objects;  as, 

Which  is  the  greater,  one  or  two?    the  less? 

Which  is  the  more,  1  or  2?    the  less? 

What  number  is  greater  than  two?    less  than  tw^o? 

Second  Year. 

First  Term. 

Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grade  thoroughly. 
Teach  more  and  less,  using  them  with  havCj  see?,  imnij  get, 
givey  bring  J  iake,  findf  shon\  and  buy. 
Teach: 
Addition;  as, 

a.  One  book  and  two  books  are  three  books. 

b.  One  and  two  are  three. 

c.  1  and  2  are  3. 
Subtraction;  as, 

a.  Three  books  less  one  book  are  two  books. 

b.  Three  less  one  are  two. 

c.  3  less  1  are  2. 

Making  complete  statements;  as, 
John  has  two  pencils. 
I  give  him  three  pencils. 
How  many  pencils  has  John  now? 
I  have  three  pencils. 
I  give  you  one  pencil. 
Now  I  have  two  pencils. 
Note — See  the  "Natural  Number  Primer"  for  suggestive 
material. 
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Number  names  to  twenty  and  apply  to  objects. 
The  signs  + ,  — ,  and  = . 

Second  Term. 

Keep  up  tlieiwwk  of  the  First  Term. 

Teach: 

a.  Vertical  addition. 

b.  Subtraction,  without  borrowing. 

Note — For  suggestive  material  see  the  ^^  Natural  Number 
Primer." 

c.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  100. 

d.  Halves,  objectively.* 

Third  Yeah. 

First  Term. 

Continue  practice : 

a.  Counting,  both  forward  and  backward. 

b.  Comparison  of  numbers. 

c.  The  use  of  +  and  — . 

d.  Addition  and  subtraction  tables. 

e.  Mental  addition  and  subtraction. 
/.  Halves  of  units  and  of  numbers. 

g.  Practical  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction. 
Selections  are  to  be  made  from  Pierce's  ^'Ele- 
ments of  Arithmetic"  and  Barton's  "Language 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic." 

Teach : 
a.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  500. 
6.  Roman  notation  to  10. 

c.  Subtraction,  with  borrowing. 

d.  The  use  of  how  much. 

e.  The  use  of  sum  and  difference. 

/.  The  use  of  inch  and  foot,  objectively. 
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Second  Tenn. 
Keep  up  the  work  of  the  First  Term. 
Teach: 

a.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1000. 

b.  Roman  notation  to  100. 

c.  The  use  of  X  and  multiplying,  using  figures  to  five. 

d.  Thirds  of  units  and  of  numbers. 

Fourth  Year. 

First  Term.   . 

Practice : 

a.  Counting,  both  forward  and  backward. 

b.  Comparison  of  numbers. 

c.  The  use  of  +  and  — . 

d.  Addition  and  subtraction  tables. 

e.  Mental  addition  and  subtraction. 
/.  Halves  of  units  and  of  numbers. 

g.  The  use  of  inch  and  footy  objectively. 

h.  Practical  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction. 
Selections  are  to  be  made  from  Pierce's  '* Ele- 
ments of  Arithmetic"  and  Barton's  '^ Language 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic.'' 

Teach: 

a.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  10,000. 

b.  Roman  notation  to  250. 

c.  Multiplication  and  division. 

d.  The  use  of  X  and  -^. 

6.  The  use  of  yard,  objectively. 

/.  Thirds  and  fourths  of  units  and  of  numbers. 

Second  Term, 
Keep  up  the  work  of  the  First  Term. 
Teach: 

a.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  100,000. 
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6.  Roman  notation  to  1,000. 
c.  Fifths,  objectively. 

Fifth  Year. 

First  Term, 
White's  ^^  First  Book  of  Arithmetic,"  to  page  48. 

Second  Term, 
To  page  85. 

Sixth  Year. 

First  Term, 

White's  ''First  Book  of  Arithmetic'' — From  page  S5  to 
page  116. 
«  Second  Term. 

Denominate  Numbers. 

Seventh  Year. 

First  Term. 

White's  "New  Corapleto  Arithmetic" — To  page  46,  in- 
clusive. 

Second  Term. 
To  page  76. 

Eighth  Year. 

First  Term. 
From  page  80  to  page  111. 

Second  Term. 
From  page  112  to  page  156. 

Ninth  Year. 

First  Term. 
Review  Fractions  and  Denominate  Numbers.. 

Second  Term. 
To  page  175. 
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Tenth  Year. 

First  Term, 

From  page  176  to  page  211.    Review  Fractions  aiid 
Denominate  Numbers. 

Second  Term, 
To  be  finished  from  page  212. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Ideals. 

• 

"It  is  only  by  constant  practice  that  the  power  of  dis- 
crimination becomes  keen;  only  by  repetition  liiat  the 
principles  of  grammatical  construction  become  familiar; 
and  only  by  constant  and  careful  exercise  that  the  use  of 
good  English  becomes  habitual. " — Albert  LeRoy  Bartlett's 
'*  Essentials  of  Language  and  Grammar. '^ 

"Besides  the  practical  results  to  be  reached  by  compo- 
sition, language  study  has  an  end  of  its  own;  for  language, 
like  number,  has  its  scientific  side,  which  should  never  be 
neglected.  However  useful  it  may  be,  in  practical  affairs, 
to  know  how  to  multiply,  add,  divide,  and  subtract,  that 
would  be  regarded  as  poor  teaching  in  arithmetic  which 
should  ignore  the  mastery  of  the  laws  of  number.  So, 
likewise,  that  is  not  good  language  work,  which,  aiming 
at  dexterity  in  writing,  forgets  tlie  true  language  idea, 
or  granmiar  itself." — Charles  De  Garmo^s  "Language 
Lessons." 

"But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  its  (grammar's) 
practical  utility  as  a  means  of  acquiring  language  is  the 
onhjy  or  even  the  greatest,  benefit  to  be  derived  from  practical 
study.  As  a  mental  drill  in  logical  thinking  it  is  unex- 
celled. Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  carelessness 
in  expression  indicates  carelessness  in  thought.    Careless 
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thinking  can  be  avoided  only  by  carefully  analyzing  thought 
itself.  This  can  be  done  only  by  analyzing  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed.  No  power  of  the  human  mind 
is  superior  to  that  of  analysis,  and  he  who  can  analyze 
the  English  sentence  is  well  prepared  to  analyze  anything 
else." — Jonathan  Rigdon^s  "Granmiar  of  the  English 
Sentence." 

Year  L 

For  obvious  reasons  there  is  no  effort  made  in  the 
direction  of  teaching  granmiar  in  the  first  year  at  school; 
but  the  language  work  is  carried  along  well-ordered  and 
systematic  lines  with  a  view  of  awakening  in  the  pupiPs 
consciousness  the  essential  logic  of  sentence-structure 
and  making  of  him,  as  Richard  Grant  White  says,  "a 
reflective  user  of  language." 

The  basis  f6r  a  good  sentence  is  a  clear  intellectual  con- 
ception of  the  thing  to  be  expressed.  The  clearer  the 
mental  conception,  the  better  the  expression.  The  senses 
are  the  avenues  through  which  thought  and  feeling  find 
light  and  color  for  mental  picturing.  Sense-training  is, 
therefore,  a  feature  of  the  daily  programme,  all  possible 
means  being  drafted  into  the  service  of  contributing  to  the 
keenness  of  the  senses  and  the  vividness  of  the  mentality. 

Correct  arrangement  of  ideas  in  words  is  the  result  of 
a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  logical  and  accurate  thinking 
and  expression.  So  the  pupil  is  to  receive  the  requisite 
amount  of  practice  through  three  stages  of  work: 

1.  The  copying  stage,  that  is,  studying  and  imitating 
the  model  again  and  again. 

2.  The  memory  stage,  that  is,  testing  through  repro- 
duction work  the  sufficiency  or  the  insufficiency  of  the 
copying. 

3.  The  mastery  stage,  that  is,  instinctively  constructing 
correctly  and  responding  spontaneously  to  dictation  and 
suggestion. 
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He  should  not  be  allowed  to  attempt  original  work 
unaided,  because  errors  being  permitted  they  may  become 
fixed  in  the  mind.  He  is  to  receive  training  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  habit  of  care  and  accuracy  in  thinking,  in  paying 
close  attention  to  correct  sentence-forms,  and  in  acquiring 
the  instinct  of  forming  sentences  correctly  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher. 

The.  first  fundamental  fact  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
pupiPs  mind  is  that  persons  and  things  have  names,  and 
so  impressed  is  it  to  be  that  it  may  become  constructive, 
that  is,  promoting  a  habit  of  readily  recalling  and  associ- 
ating the  names  taught  and  of  asking  for  new  ones. 

The  work  begins  with  the  learning  of  the  pupil's  own 
name  and  the  names  of  the  things  that  lie  closest  to  his 
heart,  viz. — ^mamma,  papa,  baby,  home,  ball,  doll,  dog, 
cat,  cow,  horse,  etc.  As  Francis  W.  Parker  says — '*  Each 
word  is  learned  by  repeated  acts  of  association  of  the  idea 
and  word.  The  word  itself  should  be  subordinate  and 
secondaiy  in  interest  to  the  child  to  the  idea  that  excites 
the  mind.  The  means  used  to  arouse  the  mind  to  acts  of 
association  are  objects,  drawings  upon  the  blackboard 
made  under  the  eye  of  the  pupil,  pictures,  conversations, 
and  stories.  But  then*  is  another  and  still  stronger  means 
after  the  first  few  words  have  been  learned,  and  that  is 
the  arrangement  of  words  that  recalls  ideas  in  their  rela- 
tions to  thought.  The  more  inU^resting  the  relation  of 
the  ideas  one  to  another  the  stronger  will  be  the  association. 
That  is,  it  is  a  great  help  in  learning  words  to  learn  them 
in  sentences.  Just  as  soon  as  a  few  words  have  been 
learned,  for  instance,  fifteen  or  twenty,  short  sentences 
should  be  taught  by  the  objective  plan ;  so  that  when  the 
child  sees  the  sentence  he  is  able  to  get  the  thought  that 
it  expresses." 

A  habit  of  care  should  be  cultivated  in  the  a{)plication 
of  the  articles.    Accustom  the  pupil  from  the  beginning 
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to  use  the  indefinite  article  as  an  integral  part  of  a  singular 
noun.  When  the  idea  is  mastered  that  a  or  an  means 
one,  an  habitual  attention  to  its  proper  application  is  to 
be  developed.  Drill  upon  plural  nouns  is  made  without 
the  definite  article.  The  teaching  of  ^  as  meaning  only 
one  is  taken  up  during  the  second  term  by  the  objective 
plan. 

Teach  the  pupil  a  habit  of  using  the  pronoun  /,  inst^ead 
of  his  own  name,  when  he  speaks  of  himself,  and  of  using 
you  when  addressing  another  person. 

The  second  fundamental  fact  to  be  awakened  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  pupil  is  that  actions  have  names. 
The  first  verbs  used  are  those  which  describe  the  acts 
habitual  to  children  and  in  which  they  delight,  viz., 
walk,  run,  hop,  jump,  fall,  etc.  The  imperative  form  is 
first  employed,  as  it  affords  practice  in  performing  the 
acts,  which  has  an  effect  of  deepening  the  impression  of 
the  words  upon  the  brain,  and  is  also  an  indirect  means 
of  training  in  obedience.  From  the  imperative  to  the 
declarative  form  is  a  simple  step.  It  develops  in  the  pupil 
thought-power  through  the  practice  of  describing  the 
habitual  acts  of  his  pets,  and  of  expressing  himself  by 
the  phrases,  "I  love,^'  "Isee,*^^l  want,'' "I  have,"  etc. 
And  it  brings  about  a  natural  gliding  into  the  interrogative 
form,  which  begins  with  the  teaching  of  whait,  whof,  whom? 
These  questions  are  persistently  asked  until  an  under- 
standing seeps  into  the  mind  that  the  former  refers  to 
things  and  the  latter  to  persons. 

No  effort  is  to  be  spared  to  make  conscious  the  fact 
that  a  verb  differs  from  a  noun  in  possessing  the  assertive 
quality. 

The  second  term  finds  the  pupil  equal  to  the  task  of 
learning: 

1.  The  use  of  the  past  tense  after  an  action  has  been 
performed.  (Note. — Many  teachers  prefer  to  begin  sen- 
tence work  with  the  past  tense.) 
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2.  The  use  of  mj/,  yoWy  me,  you, 

3.  The  use  of  is,  am,  are: 

(a)  With  the  prepositions  on,  in,  under. 
(6)  With   the   adjectives  good,    happy,    kind,    tired, 
hungry,  sleepy,  etc. 

4.  The  use  of  the  infinitive  as  direct  object  to  express 
the  common  wants  and  likes  of  children. 

5.  The  use  of  may  and  can  in  questions. 

6.  The  use  of  and  connecting  two  nouns. 

Year  II. 

Thoroughly  review  the  work  of  the  previous  year  so  as 
to  give  the  pupil  a  start  upon  this  year's  tasks  with  a  keener 
intelligence  and  increased  power. 
Keep  up  training: 
(a)  In  seeing  clearly. 
(6)  In  recognizing  quickly. 

(c)  In  judging  accurately. 

(d)  In  thinking  logically. 

(e)  In  facility  of  doing. 

A  beginning  is  to  be  made  in  this  year  in  teaching  the 
names  and  uses  of  the  essential  practical  facts  of  granmiar; 
but  no  memorizing  of  set  rules  and  definitions  is  to  be 
attempted  until  the  formal  study  of  granmiar  is  taken 
up  in  the  seventh  year.  Make  it  easy  and  informal,  "  not 
of  the  cold-blooded  sort  which  has  so  long  been  the  bane 
of  English  Granmiar  t-eaching/'  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
natural  and  smooth  absorption  of  the  spirit  of  it. 

The  aim  of  the  method  is  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the 
what  and  the  hoxv  rather  than  on  the  why^  making  the  pupil 
familiar  with  the  names  and  uses  of  the  fimdamental  prin- 
ciples, and  cultivating  a  habit  of  observing  and  remem- 
bering the  logical  relationships  of  words  in  sentences. 
It  is  to  present  one  grammatical  idea  at  a  time,  to  name 
it,  to  explain  its  use,  and  to  use  it  again  and  again  until 
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its  meaning  penetrates  and  becomes  a  constructive  factor 
in  the  mental  efficiency  of  the  pupil. 
There  are  two  methods  to  be  used: 

1.  The  visual  method,  that  is,  presenting  a  sentence 
for  practice  in  visualizing,  finding  out  what  each  word 
does  in  the  sentence  and  naming  it. 

(Note. — ^The  pupil  is  not  to  be  burdened  with  the  mem- 
orizing of  the  names  and  uses  of  the  parts  of  speech;  he 
is  simply  to  visualize  and  absorb  their  meanings.  The 
method  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner: 

Teacher  places  upon  the  blackboard  a  sentence,  for 
instance,  "A  dog  chased  a  cat." 

Pupil  reads  and  gives  the  thought. 

Teacher  points  to  a  word,  for  instance,  "dog,"  gives 
the  name  noun,  explaining  that  it  means  a  word  naming 
a  thing;  and  so  on  with  the  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

Pupil  practises  picking  out  nouns  and  verbs  in  many 
sentences  and  placing  them  under  the  proper  headings.) 

2.  The  imaging  method,  that  is,  underscoring  a  word 
for  practice  in  imaging  its  function  and  placing  it  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  sentence. 

(Note. — The  method  is  carried  out  by  placing  upon  the 
blackboard  sentences  like  the  following: 
Supply  pronouns: 

—  lost  —  ball. 
Change  to  the  plural: 

A  boy  likes  to  play. 
Write  a  sentence  with  Whof 
Change  to  the  pa^t: 

My  book  is  on  the  table. 
Write  a  sentence,  using  John  as  subject j  etc. 
Pupil  reads,  images,  and  does  the  proper  work.) 
The  language  work  is  carried  along  four  separate  lines: 

(a)  Copying. 

(6)  Reproduction. 
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(c)  Dictation. 

(d)  Invention. 

As  the  review  of  the  previous  year's  work,  goes  on, 
the  names  and  meanings  of  singular,  plural,  noun,  pronoun, 
verb,  adjective,  negative,  interrogative  are  taught  by  means 
of  exercises  in  visualizing  and  imaging. 

The  second  term  brings  into  the  sphere  of  action: 

1.  The  names  of  the  three  uses  of  the  noun: 

(a)  The  subject;  explain  that  it  is  the  starting-point 
of  a  sentence,  the  door  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb, 
and  answers  the  question  Who?  or  What? 

(6)  The  possessive;  explain  that  it  means  possession 
or  belonging  to,  and  answers  the  question  Whose? 

(c)  The  object;  explain  that  it  comes  after  a  verb  or 
a  preposition,  is  the  receiver  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb,  and  answers  the  question  Whom?  or  What? 

2.  The  use  of  the  indirect  object;  explain  that  it  answers 
the  question  To  or  For  whom  (what)? 

3.  The  use  of  this  and  thai,  and  of  the  definite  article 
as  referring  to  a  noun  already  named  by  a  or  an. 

4.  The  use  of  the  present  progressive  form,  and  of  the 
future  tense.  » 

5.  The  use  of  may,  can,  must  in  sentences  and  questions. 

6.  The  coupling  of  must  with  the  verb  to  be. 

7.  The  use  of  prepositions  to  denote  position,  place, 
and  association. 

8.  The  use  of  adverbs: 

(a)  Denoting  manner  proper  to  child-thought  and  life. 
(6)  Where?,  When? 

9.  The  use  of  and  connecting  two  adjectives,  two  verbs, 
two  nouns,  and  two  sentences. 

Make  constant  efforts,  by  using  sentences  to  illustrate, 
to  help  the  pupil  grow  into  a  consciousness: 

1.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  active  form  of  the  predicate; 
explain  that  it  tells  what  a  person  or  thing  does,  and 
answers  the  question  What  does? 
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2.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  predicate-noun  form;  explain 
that  it  tells  what  a  person  or  thing  is,  and  answers  the 
question  Whai  isf,  the  noun  being  precisely  the  same  as 
the  subject  and  the  verb  merely  asserting  the  sameness. 

3.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  predicate-adjective  form; 
explain  that  it  tells  what  the  quality  of  a  person  or  thing 
is,  and  ans^-ers  the  question  What  kindfj  the  verb  asserting 
the  quality  as  belonging  to  the  subject. 

4.  Of  the  difference  in  the  four  modes  of  predication — 
imperative,   affirmative,   negative,   and   interrogative. 

5.  Of  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  three  tenses — 
present,  past,  and  future. 

Vigilance  is  to  be  maintained  in  keeping  before  the 
pupil : 

1.  The  two  essential  parts  of  a  sentence — the  subject 
and  predicate. 

2.  The  difference  between  a  noun — a  name-word — and 
a  verb — an  asserting-word. 

3.  The  difference  betw^een  an  object  and  a  predicate 
noun. 

4.  The  difference  in  the  use  of  s  as  joined  to  a  noun 
and  a  verb. 

5.  The  proper  application  of  the  articles. 

6.  The  correct  use  of  the  pronouns. 

Year  III. 
Continue: 

1.  The  work  of  the  previous  year  in  a  thorough  review. 

2.  Drill  in  training: 

(a)  The  eye  to  quickness  and  accuracy. 
(6)  The  mind  to  attend    closely,   think  logically,   and 
remember  accurately. 

3.  Visualizing  and  imaging  in  the  grammar  facts  taught. 

4.  The  language  work  along  the  four  separate  lines. 
Have  the  pupil  face  and  practise  constantly : 
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1.  The  three  uses  of  the  noun — the  subject,  the  pos- 
sessive, and  the  object. 

2.  The  use  of  the  direct  object. 

3.  The  three  forms  of  the  predicate — the  active,  the 
predicate  noun,  and  the  predicate  adjective. 

4.  The  four  modes  of  predication. 

5.  The  tenses  already  taught. 
Teach: 

1.  The  use  of  a  or  an  as  meaning  one  out  of  several  or 
many,  and  the,  the  only  one  in  sight. 

2.  A  habit  of  applying  several  qualities  to  one  and  the 
same  object  and  the  same  quality  to  several  objects,  and 
of  contrasting  qualities. 

3.  The  comparative  degree,  using  the  termination  er 
or  r;  haye  the  pupil  see  and  remember  that  only  two 
persons  or  things  can  be  compared. 

4.  The  name  transitive  verb;  explain  that  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb  passes  from  the  subject  over  to 
the  object. 

5.  The  name  intransitive  verb;  explain  that  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb  rests  in  the  subject  and  does  not 
require  an  object  to  complete  its  meaning. 

6.  The  present  perfect  tense. 

7.  The  infinitive  of  purpose. 

8.  The  use  of  the  potential  mode. 

9.  The  coupling  of  the  auxiliaries  may  and  must  with 
the  verbs  to  be  and  to  have. 

10.  A  habit  of  contrasting  verbs. 

11.  The  name  adverb,  and  the  use  of  adverbs: 
(a)  Proper  to  children. 

(6)  Why? J  requiring  in  answers  the  use  of  the  infinitive 
of  purpose  and  because. 

12.  Prepositions: 

(a)  To  express  the  adjective  relation. 

(b)  To    denote    possession;  explain    that    in    speaking 
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of  objects  without  life  it  is  better  to  use  the  word  of  to 
express  possession. 

13.  The  conjunctions  thai  and  buL 

Hold  constantly  before  the  pupil : 

1.  The  two  essential  parts  of  a  sentence. 

2.  The  difference  between  a  noun  and  a  verb. 

3.  The  difference  between  an  object  and  a  predicate 
noun. 

4.  The  difference  in  the  use  of  s  as  joined  to  a  noun 
and  a  verb. 

5.  The  difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  intran- 
sitive verb. 

6.  The  difference  between  an  adjective  and  an  adverb. 

7.  The  proper  application  of  the  articles. 

8.  The  correct  use  of  the  pronouns. 

Year  IV. 
Continue : 

1.  The  work  of  the  previous  year  in  a  thorough  review. 

2.  Training  in  observing  closely,  thinking  logically,  and 
remembering  accurately. 

3.  Visualizing  and  imaging  in  the  names  and  uses  of 
the  granmiar  facts  taught. 

4.  The  language  work  along  the  four  lines  as  before. 
Keep  the  pupil  carefully : 

1.  On  the  three  uses  of  the  noun. 

2.  On  the  use  of  the  indirect  object. 

3.  On  the  three  forms  of  the  predicate. 

4.  On  the  modes  of  predication  already  taught. 

5.  On  the  tenses  taught. 
Teach: 

1.  The  use  of  a  or  an  as  meaning  unknown  or  some, 
and  thCj  known  or  spoken  of. 

2.  The  factitive-adjective  form. 

3.  The  superlative   degree,   using  the   termination   est 
or  St. 
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4.  A  habit  of  comparing  the  most  common  adjectives 
and  adverbs. 

5.  The  passive  voice;  explain  that  the  active  form 
represents  the  subject  as  being  the  actor,  and  that  the 
passive  represents  the  subject  as  receiving  the  action. 

6.  The  present  perfect  tense  with  phrases  expressive 
of  time. 

7.  The  past  progressive  form. 

8.  The  coupling  of  tenses. 

9.  The  present  participle  as  direct  object. 

10.  Participles  with  the  prepositions  for  and  by. 

11.  The  auxiliary  should;  also  with  the  verbs  to  be  and 
to  have. 

12.  Howf,  What  for? 

13.  ATiabit  of  making  adverbs  from  adjectives. 

14.  The  name  prepositiorij  and  the  use  of  prepositions 
to  denote  partition,  reference,  and  cause  or  purpose. 

15.  The  name  conjunction  and  the  conjunctions  or, 
when,  if,  while,  before,  after. 

Have  the  pupil  hold  steadfastly  in  mind : 

1.  The  two  parts  of  a  sentence. 

2.  The  difference  between  a  noun  and  a  verb. 

3.  The  difference  between  an  object  and  a  predicate 
noun. 

4.  The  difference  in  the  use  of  s  as  joined  to  a  noun 
and  a  verb. 

5.  The  sequence  of  tenses. 

6.  The  difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  intran- 
sitive verb.  . 

7.  The  difference  between  an  adjective  and  an  adverb. 

8.  The  proper  application  of  the  articles. 

9.  The  correct  use  of  the  pronouns. 

Year  V. 
To  be  continued : 

1.  The  work  of  the  previous  year  in  a  thorough  review. 
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2.  Training  in  observation,  memory,  and  thinking. 

3.  Visualizing  and  imaging  the  principles  taught. 

4.  The  language  work  along  the  same  lines  as  before. 
To  be  faced  and  practised  constantly : 

•1.  The  three  uses  of  the  noun. 

2.  The  indirect  object. 

3.  The  three  forms  of  the  adjective — descriptive,  predi- 
cate, and  factitive. 

4.  The  four  forms  of   the  predicate — predicate   noun, 
predicate  adjective,  active,  and  passive. 

5.  The  modes  of  predication  taught. 

6.  The  two  forms  of  the  infinitive — direct  object  and 
expressing  purpose. 

To  be  taught : 

1.  The  factitive  noun. 

2.  Reflexive  and  emphatic  pronouns. 

3.  Possessive  pronouns  as  subjects,  objects,  and  in  the 
predicate. 

4.  Each  other  and  one  another. 

5.  What  in  exclamatory  sentences. 

6.  Comparison,  using  morey  most,  as — as,  not  so — as, 

7.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  as  modifiers  of  sub- 
jects and  objects. 

8.  The  progressive  form  of  the  present  perfect  tense. 

9.  Infinitive: 

(a)  As  predicate  noun. 

(b)  As  predicate  adjective. 

(c)  After  passive  verbs. 

10.  Participles  as  adjectives. 

11.  Adverbs  telling  when,  where,  why,  how,  and  degree. 

12.  Prepositions  to  denote  time,  kind,  or  contents,  and 
means,  instrument,  or  agent. 

13.  The  conjunctions  though,  since,  as,  till. 
To  be  held  constantly  in  mind : 

1.  The  two  parts  of  a  sentence. 
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2.  The  difference  in  the  use  of  s  as  joined  to  nouns  and 
verbs. 

3.  The  difference  between  a  predicate  noun  and  a  facti- 
tive noun. 

4.  The  difference  between   a   predicate   adjective   and 
factitive  adjective. 

5.  The  difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  intran- 
sitive verb. 

6.  The  sequence  of  tenses. 

7.  The  difference  between  a  reflexive  and  an  emphatic 
pronoun. 

8.  The  proper  application  of  the  articles. 

9.  The  correct  use  of  the  pronouns. 

Year  VL 
To  be  kept  up : 

1.  The  work  of  the  previous  year  in  a  thorough  review. 

2.  Training  in  observation,  thinking,  and  remembering. 

3.  Visualizing  and  imaging  the  granunar  facts  taught. 

4.  Language  work  along  the  same  lines  as  before. 

To  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  and  constantly  in  practice: 

1.  The  three  uses  of  the  noun. 

2.  The  indirect  object. 

3.  The  three  forms  of  the  adjective. 

4.  The  four  forms  of  the  predicate. 

5.  The  modes  of  predication  taught. 

6.  The  forms  of  the  infinitive  taught. 
To  be  taught : 

1.  The  various  forms  of  the  vocative. 

2.  Apposition;  practise  separating  into  single  sentences. 

3.  The  relative  pronouns  who,   whose,   whom;  practise 
separating  into  single  sentences. 

4.  The  use  of  a  or  an  as  meaning  each  or  every,  and 
the,  quantity. 

5.  Adjectives  as  nouns. 
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6.  The  coupling  of  the  active  and  passive  forms. 

7.  The  past  perfect  tense. 

8.  The  emphatic  form  of  predication  with  the  verb  to  do 

9.  The  infinitive  passive. 

10.  The  participle  used  as  object  of  a  preposition  and 
as  an  adverb. 

11.  A  habit  of  forming  adverbs  from  adjectives. 

12.  How  in  exclamatory  sentences. 

13.  Modal  adverbs. 

14.  The   use   of    prepositions    with    interrogative    and 
relative  pronoun^. 

15.  The  conjunctions  either — orj  neither — nor^  not  only — 
but. 

To  be  held  constantly  in  mind: 

1.  The  two  parts  of  a  sentence. 

2.  The  use  of  s  as  joined  to  nouns  and  verbs. 

3.  The  difference  between  a  predicate  noun  and  a  facti- 
tive noun. 

4.  The  difference  between  a  predicate  adjective  and 
a  factitive  adjective. 

5.  The  difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  intran- 
sitive verb. 

6.  The  sequence  of  tenses. 

7.  The  difference  between  a  reflexive  and  an  emphatic 
pronoun. 

8.  The  proper  application  of  the  articles. 

9.  The  correct  use  of  the  pronouns. 

Year  VII. 

During  the  first  six  years  in  school  the  pupil  has  been 
practising  the  art  of  learning  the  essential  sentences,  and 
becoming  familiar  with  the  names  and  ideas  of  the  practical 
grammar  facts  through  visualizing  and  imaging.  This 
practice  has  given  him  a  language  experience,  and  a  foun- 
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dation  for  understanding  the  fundamental  principles  by 
true  inductive  approach  to  them. 

He  now  begins  the  study  of  an  elementary  grammar, 
which  is  taken  in  two  years. 

Make  the  work  simple  and  gradual  in  order  that  the 
pupil  may  be  spared  the  discouragement  arising  from  the 
attempt  to  overcome  too  rapidly  the  technical  difficulties. 
This  will  necessitate  that  the  study  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupil  rather  than  that  the  text-book  be  rigidly 
adhered  to.  There  is  much  that  is  to  be  omitted  from 
the  text,  and  some  that  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  teacher. 

Three  lines  of  work  are  carried  on  separately: 

(a)  Observation. 

(6)  Study. 

(c)  Practice. 

The  order  of  topics  is  as  follows: 

1.  Sentence,  subject ,  predicate, 

(a)  Teacher  presents  the  nam^es  upon  the  blackboard; 
explains  them;  pupil  observes. 

(b)  Pupil  studies  the  names  and  repeats  them  until 
he  sees  clearly  and  remembers  instinctively  that  every 
sentence  consists  of  two  distinct  parts. 

(c)  Pupil  applies  his  knowledge  in  many  sentences, 
using  the  names. 

2.  Kinds  of  sentences, 

(a)  Present  upon  the  blackboard  the  names  of  the 
different  kinds  of  sentences — declarative,  imperative,  inter- 
rogative, exclamatory,  naming  and  explaining  them. 

(6)  Have  the  pupil  learn  the  names  and  repeat  them 
until  he  recognizes  quickly  the  difference  in  the  kinds 
of  sentences. 

(c)  Have  the  pupil  apply  his  knowledge  in  writing  the 
different  kinds,  and  in  changing  one  kind  to  another. 

3.  Parts  of  Speech. 

(a)  Present  as  before  sentences  upon  the  blackboard; 
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direct  attention  to  the  parts  of  speech,  one  by  one,  naming 
and  explaining  them. 

(6)  Have  the  pupil  learn  the  names  and  repeat  them 
until  he  can  distinguish  the  parts  easily. 

(c)  Have  the  pupil  apply  his  knowledge  in  using,  in 
sentences,  given  parts  of  speech. 

The  parts  of  speech  being  readily  distinguished,  they 
are  taken  up  separately,  beginning  with  the  noun.  Pre- 
sent, as  before,  sentences  containmg  the  kinds  of  noun. 
Pupil  picks  out  the  nouns  which  name  an  individual  object; 
teacher  gives  the  name  proper  noun;  pupil  selects  proper 
nouns  and  uses  them  in  sentences.  The  name  common 
noun  is  taught  and  mastered  in  like  manner.  Numbers, 
genders,  and  cases  are  likewise  treated. 

The  other  parts  of  speech  and  their  properties  are  taught 
in  the  same  way.  First,  present  examples  of  the  facts 
which  are  to  be  taught;  and  when  they  are  well  under- 
stood, have  the  pupil  apply  his  knowledge  in  many  sen- 
tences. 

The  pupil  uses  the  text-book  after  each  new  fact  has 
been  taught,  especially  for  guidance  in  accuracy  of  state- 
ment and  in  furnishing  material  for  illustration  and  study. 

Use  the  first  half  of  the  book. 

Year  VIIL 

Review  the  work  of  the  previous  year  with  a  view  to 
testing  and  clarifying  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Parsing  is  carried  on  along  the  lines  laid  down  before. 

The  work  in  analysis  of  sentences  and  clauses  is  carried 
along  the  lines  as  before. 

Complete  the  elementary  grammar. 

Year  IX. 

Longman's  English  Grammar  is  recommended  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  adopted  by  Gallaudet  College. 
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The  order  of  topics  in  the  book  should  be  followed  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  pupil  a  habit  of  using  the  book 
intelligently  and  independently. 

Use  the  first  half  of  the  book. 

Year  X, 

Complete  Longman's  English  Grammar. 
Have  the  pupil  do  intelligent  and  independent  work 
in  parsing,  syntax,  and  analysis. 

Conclusion. 

Five  years  thus  spent  in  unceasing  training  of  eye, 
memory,  judgment,  and  imagination,  in  practising  the  art 
of  paying  attention  to  the  names  of  the  grammatical  ideas, 
of  repeatedly  recalling  their  uses,  and  of  habitually  placing 
them  in  their  proper  positions  in  the  sentence;  atid  four 
years  in  practical  use  of  a  grammar  should  beget  in  the 
pupil  strength  to  stand  upon  his  own  verbal  feet.  Whether 
they  vrillf  depends,  like  the  success  of  every  other  effort 
of  the  class  room,  upon  the  fundamental  condition — the 
teacher. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  scheme, 
faith  in  its  workableness,  and  power  in  directing  the  pupil 
on  in  a  well-lighted  pathway,  and  in  inspiring  him  to 
mount  the  summit  of  mastery,  not  by  sudden  bounds, 
but  by  patient,  thoughtful,  and  intelligent  climbing. 
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The  course  outlined  extends  over  thirteen  years.  In 
this  particular  it  follows  that  of  the  Michigan  School. 
This  seems  best,  as  covering  cavses  of  slow  development, 
and  giving  time  for  the  additional  work  required  by  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  to  Gallaudet  College. 
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There  is  added  a  graded  list  of  works  for  reading  and  study 
from  the  third  year  up!  Of  course  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  entire  list  can  be  read;  and  there  may  be  some  works 
which  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  with  deaf  pupils. 

The  list  is  made  up  mostly  from  one  prepared  for  the 
graded  schools  of  Connecticut;  and,  in  the  limited  time 
allowed  for  the  preparation  of  this  outline,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  examine  any  great  number  of  the  doubtful 
ones.  It  has  been  necessary  in  some  cases  to  go  by  the 
memory  of  readings  of  many  years  ago,  and  in  others  by 
the  opinion  of  persons  not  familiar  with  the  deaf. 

The  list,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  whole  outline,  should 
be  taken  rather  as  suggestive,  and  a  good  deal  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher. 

The  suggestion  above  that  the  deaf  pupil  needs  a  course 
of  reading  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  hearing 
child,  is  to  be  taken  as  applying  only  to  the  earlier  years 
of  his  training.  After  he  has  a  fair  command  of  language 
he  should  take  reading  as  it  comes  to  youths  of  his  age, 
or  perhaps  a  little  younger. 

First  Year. 

(Year  divided  into  three  terms  of  three  months  each.) 

First  Term:  First  Lessons  in  English,  Book  I,  Caroline  C. 

Sweet  (American  School). 
Illustrated    Primer,    Sarah   Fuller    (D.    C. 

Heath) . 
The  Picture  World,  and  other  pictoral  aids. 
Note:  Miss  Sweet's  Lessons  are  intended  to  be  the  guid- 
ing book  with  the  others  brought  in  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  as  aids  and  variations. 

Second  Term:  The  above  continued. 
Third  Term :    The  above  continued ;  also 

The   Children's   Primer   Reading   Slips, 
Ellen  M.  Cyr  (Gmn). 
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Second  Year. 

First  Term :  The  above  continued*. 

Composition. 
Second  Term:  First  Lessons  in  English,  Book  I  finished. 

Others  continued. 
Composition. 
Third  Term:  First  Lessons  in  EngUsh,  Book  IL 

Illustrated  Primer  finished. 
Reading  Slips.    The  Picture  World,  etc. 
Composition. 

Third  Year. 

First  Term :  First  Lessons  in  English,  Book  II  continued. 

The  Story  Reader,  No.  1,  Ida  V.  Hammond 

(American  School). 
The  Children's  First  Reader,   E.   M.  Cyr 

(Ginn). 
Composition. 
Reading:  Graded  Classics,  Baldwin's  No.  1. 
Selections  from  Graded  List. 
Second  Term:  First  Lessons  in  English, Book  II  finished. 

Others  continued. 
Reading:   As  above.     Memorize  selections. 
Third  Term:  First  Lessons  in  English,  Book  III. 

Others  continued. 
Reading:  As  above.     Memorize  selections. 

Fourth  Year. 

First  Term:  First  Lessons  in  English, Book  III  finished. 

Composition. 
Reading:  Graded  Classics,  Baldwin's  No.  2. 

Selections  from  Graded  List  for  study  and 
memorizing. 
Second  Term:  First  Lessons  in  English,  Book  IV. 

Composition. 
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Reading:  Graded  Classics,  Baldwin's  No.  2. 

Selections  from  Graded  List  for  study  and 
memorizing. 
Third  Term:  First  Lessons,   Book   IV  finished. 

Others  continued  as  above. 

Fifth  Year, 

First  Term :  A  Handbook  of  Language,  Rosa  R.  Harris. 

Words  and  Phrases,  W.  G.  Jenkins  (Ameri- 
can School). 
Talks  and  Stories,  W.  G.  Jenkins  (Ameri- 
can School). 
Composition. 
Reading:   Graded  Classics,  Selections  from  the   List 

for  study  and  memorizing. 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Years. 

Continue  Words  and  Phrases. 
Composition. 
Reading:  Graded  Classics,  Selections  for   study  and 

memorizing. 

Eighth  Year. 

Words  and  Phrases,  W.  G.  Jenkins. 

Idioms,  W.  G.  Jenkins. 

Graded  Classics  for  study  and  reading. 

Selections  for  memorizing. 

Composition. 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Years. 

The  Mother  Tongue,  Book  I,  Arnold  &  Kittredge  (Ginn). 

Composition. 

Graded  Classics  for  study,  reading  and  memorizing. 

Eleventh  Year. 
The  Mother  Tongue,  Book  II  (Ginn). 
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Composition. 

Graded  Classics  for  study,  reading  and  memorizing. 

Tmlfth  Year. 

The  Mother  Tongue,  Book  II,  concluded. 

Composition. 

Works  for  careful  Study,  and  for  General  Reading,  to  be 
selected  from  the  list  of  '*  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English. ^^ 

Thirteenth  Year. 

The  Mother  Tongue,  Book  III,  Gardiner,  Kittredge  & 
Arnold  (Ginn). 
'  Composition. 

Works  for  careful  Study,  and  for  General  Reading,  to  be 
Selected  from  the  list  of  '^College  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English/' 

Graded  List  of  Works  for  Study  and  Reading. — 

Third  Year. 
To  be  Memorized: 

Psalm  XXIII. 
Rossetti,  C. — Who  has  seen  the  Wind? 
Watts.— How   Doth   the  Little  Busy   Bee?     (Children's 
Book  of  Poetry.)     Publisher:  Coates. 
Sleep,  Sleep,  Sleep — From  the  German. 
Tennyson. — ^What  Does    Little    Birdie   Say?    Publisher: 

Houghton. 
Taylor.— Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star. 

To  be  Read  or  Told  to  the  Children: 

Poems. 

Tennyson. — The  Owl.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
Moore. — A   Visit  from  St.    Nicholas. — ^Williams's  Choice 
Literature. 
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Ingelow. — Seven  Times  One.    (Children 's  Book  of  Poetry.) 

Publisher:  Coates. 
Coleridge. — ^Answer   to   a   Child's   Question.     (Children's 

Book  of  Poetry.)     Publisher:  Coates. 
Child,  L.  M.— Thanksgiving  Day. 
Bunner,  H.  C. — One,  Two,  Three. 

Longfellow. — Birds  of  Killingworth.    Publisher :  Houghton. 
Luther,  Martin. — Christmas  Hymn  to  Children. 
Cary. — Legend  of  St.  Peter. 

Stevenson. — The  Sun's  Travels.    Publisher:  Scribner. 
Browning. — ^The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.     (Children 's  Book 

of  Poetry.)     Publisher:  Coates. 
Longfellow. — Selections       from       Hiawatha.    Publisher: 

Houghton. 
Kingsley. — The  Lost  Doll.     (Children's  Book  of  Poetry.) 

Publisher:  Coates. 
Van  Dyke. — ^The  Song  Sparrow.     Publisher:  Scribner. 
Allingham. — Wishing.     (Children's    Book    of    Poetry.) 

Publisher:  Coates. 
Krout. — Little  Brown  Hands. 
Burroughs. — Songs  from  Nature.     Publisher:  McClure. 

Stories. 

Stockton. — Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad.     (Fanciful  Tales.) 

Publisher:  Scribner. 
Bullfinch. — Philemon  and  Baucis. 

Kipling. — Rikki-tikki-tavi.     (Jungle    Book.)     Publisher : 

Century. 
Story  of  Joseph. 
Anderson. — ^The  Pea-Blossom.     Publisher:  Ginn. 
Mulock. — Cinderella.     Publisher:  Harper. 
Andersen. — ^The  Snow  Queen. 

To  Be  Read  by  the  Children: 
Longman. — Fairy  Tale  of  a  Fox,  etc. 
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Norton. — ^Heart  of  Oak  Books — I.    Publisher:  Heath. 
Scudder. — Verse    and    Prose    for    Beginners.    Publisher; 

Houghton. 
Mother  Goose. — Once    I    Saw  a    little    Bird.    Publisher: 

Houghton. 
Girls  and  Boys,  Come  out  to  Play. 
Goosey,  Goosey,  Gander. 
Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
Little  Boy  Blue. 
Little  Bo-peep. 
Jack  Sprat. 
Jack  and  Jill. 
Dance,  Thumbkin,  Dance. 
Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep. 
Old  King  Cole. 

Little  Robin  Redbreast  Sat  upon  a  Tree 
Little  iRobin  Redbreast  Sat  upon  a  Rail. 
I  had  a  Little  Pony. 
Rain,  Rain,  Go  Away. 
Simple  Simon  met  a  Pieman. 
One,  Two,  Buckle  my  Shoe. 
This  Pig  went  to  Market. 
What  are  Little  Boys  made  of? 
Stevenson. — My  Shadow.     Publisher:  Scribner. 

The  Wind. 
My  Bed  is  a  Boat. 
The  Swing. 
Foreign  Children. 
The  Cow. 
Lear. — ^Alphabet  Rhymes.     Publisher:  Little. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat. 
Riley. — Sea-Song   from   the  Shore.     (Poems   at  Home.) 

Publisher:  Century. 
Smith. — Arabella  and  Araminta.    Publishers:  Copeland  & 
Day. 
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Fourth  Year. 
To  be  Memorized: 

Psalm  XXI. 
Coleridge. — Answer   to   a  Child's   Question.     (Children's 

Book  of  Poetry.)     Publisher:  Coates. 
Kingsley,  C. — A  Farewell.     (Children's  Book  of  Poetry.) 
Ingelow. — Seven  Times  One.     (Children's  Book  of  Poetry.) 
Emerson. — The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel. 
Rossetti,  C. — ^The  Rainbow. 

To  be  Read  or  Told  to  the  Children : 

Poems. 

Stevenson. — The   Little   Land   of   Story-Books.     (Child's 

Garden  of  Verses.)     Publisher:  Scribner. 
Longfellow. — ^Birds    of    Killingworth    (selections).     Pub- 
lisher: Houghton. 
Kipling. — Road    Song    of    the    Bandar    Log.    Publisher: 

Macmillan. 
Stevenson. — Block  City.     (Child's  Garden  of  Verses.) 

The  Lamplighter.     (Child 's  Garden  of  Versos.) 
Sangster. — Beads  for  a  Name. 
Bryant. — Robert  of  Lincoln.     (Children's  Book  of  Poetry.) 

Publisher:  Coates. 

Stories. 

Kipling. — ^Her  Majesty's  Servants. 
Luther,  Martin. — Letter  to  his  Little  Son. 
Bullfinch. — ^Arachne. 

Andersen. — (Fairy  Tales.)    The  Last  Dream  of  the  Old 

Oak.    Publisher:  Ginn. 
Buckwheat. 
The  Flax. 

The  Ugly  Duckling. 
Gatty,  Mrs. — The  General  Thaw. 

Story  of  Moses. 
Little  Black  Sambo. 
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Keble.— AU  Things  Beautiful.     (Children 's  Book  of  Poetry.) 
Publisher:  Coates. 

To  be  Read  by  the  Children : 
Craik. — Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew. 
Stickney. — ^^sop 's  Fables.    Publisher:  Ginn. 
Long. — Cinderella  and  Other  Stories. 
Welch. — Nursery  Rhymes. 
Smythe. — Old  Time  Stories. 

Wiltse. — Grimm^s  Fairy  Tales — I.    Publisher:  Ginn. 
Heller. — Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk.    Publisher:  Longmans. 

Poems. 

Field,  Eugene. — The  Rock-a-by  Lady.    Publisher :  Scribner. 

Japanese  Lullaby.         . 
Child  and  Mother. 
Norse  Lullaby. 
Dutch  Lullaby. 
Howitt.— The  Spider  and  the  Fly.     (Children's  Book  of 

Poetry.)     Publisher:  Coates. 
Wadsworth. — Over  in  the  Meadow.     (Children's  Book  of 

Poetry.)     Publisher:  Coates. 
Gary,  P.— They  Didn't  Think.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
Three  Bugs. 
Suppose. 
Larcom. — Sir  Robin. 
Sangster. — A  Drummer. 
Lear. — Calico  Pie.     Publisher:  Little. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spikky  Sparrow. 
Williams. — ^The  Children  in  the  Wood.   "(Choice  Literature.) 
Mother  Goose. — Sing    a    Song    of    Sixpence.     Publisher: 

Houghton. 
If  All  the  Seas  were  One  Sea. 
This  is  the  House  that  Jack  Built. 
Who  Killed  Cock  Robin? 
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I  Had  Four  Brothers  over  Sea. 
I  Saw  a  Ship  a-Sailing. 
AVhere  are  You  Going,  My  Pretty  Maid? 
Lear. — ^The  JumbHco! 

Fifth  Year. 
To  be  Memorized: 

»         Psalm  CXXI. 

Scott. — Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief. 

Tennyson. — The  Oak.    Publisher:  Houghton. 

Rand,  W.  B.— The  Child  ^s  World. 

Moultrie,  J. — ^Violets. 

Jackson,  H.  H. — September. 

Hogg. — A    Boy's   Song.     (Children's    Book   of    Poetry.) 

Publisher:  Coates. 

To  be  Read  or  Told  to  the  Children: 

Poems. 

Longfellow. — The    Emperor's    Bird's    Nest.     Publisher: 

Houghton. 
Larcom. — The  Merry  Brown  Thrush. 
Payne. — Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Longfellow. — ^The  Bell  of  Atri.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
Larcom. — A  Surprise. 
Wordsworth. — ^Lucy  Gray.     (Children's  Book  of  Poetry.) 

Publisher:  Coates. 
Thaxter. — The  Sandpiper.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
Aldrich.— The  Bluebird. 

Wordsworth. — ^We  are  Seven.    (Children 's  Book  of  Poetry.) 
Mather,  W.  E. — Coasting. 

Stories. 

Hawthorne. — The  Great  Stone  Face.     Publisher:  Hough- 
ton. 
Mulock. — Adventures  of  a  Brownie.     Publisher:  Harper. 
Harris. — Mr.  Thimble  Finger  (selections). 
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Hawthorne. — ^The  Golden  Touch.    PubUsher:  Houghton. 
Thaxter. — Peggy's  Garden.    Publisher:  Houghton. 
Stories  of  Samuel  and  David. 

To  be  Read  by  the  Children: 
Norton. — Heart  of  Oak  Books — I.    Publisher:  Heath. 
Andersen. — Danish  Fairy  Tales.    Publisher:  Maynard  & 

Merrill. 
Scudder. — Fables  and  Folk  Stories.    Publisher:  Houghton. 
Wiltse. — Grimm's  Fairy  Tales — H.     Publisher:  Ginn. 
Stevenson. — Child 's  Garden  of  Verse.     Publisher :  Scribner. 
Shute. — Land  of  Song — I.     Publisher:  Silver. 
Carroll. — ^Alice  in  Wonderland.     Publisher:  Rand,  McNally 

&  Co. 
Baldwin. — Fifty  Famous  Stories. 
Carroll. — Through  the  Looking  Glass. 

Poems. 
Wordsworth. — March.  , 

Cary. — ^The  Leak  in  the  Dyke. 
Hemans. — Casablanca.      (Children's    Book    of     Poetry.) 

Publisher:  Coates. 
Stedman. — What  the  Winds  Bring. 
Aldrich. — The  Arab  Welcome. 
Wordsworth,  D. — The  Cottager  and  her  Infant. 

Sixth  Year. 

To  be  Memorized: 
Hood. — I  Remember,  I  Remember. 
Shakespeare. — Hark!  Hark!  The  Lark!     (Cymbeline.) 

Winter.     (Love's  Labor's  liOst.) 
Jackson,  H.  H. — October. 
Jonson. — The  Noble  Nature. 

Hemans. — Casablanca.     (Children's  Book  of  Poetry.) 
Psalm  XXVn. 
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Thaxter. — The  Sandpiper.    Publisher:  Houghton. 
Stevenson. — ^The  Lamphghter.     Publisher:  Scribner. 
Tennyson. — ^The  Oak.    Publisher:  Houghton. 

To  be  Read  or  Told  to  the  Children: 
Southey. — Bishop  Hatto. 
Southey,  C. — To  the  Ladybird. 
Ewing. — Story  of  a  Short  Life.    Publisher:  Crowell. 
Harris,  J.  C. — Uncle  Remus  Stories  (selections).   Publisher: 

Houghton. 
Kipling. — The  First  Jungle  Book  (selections).     Publisher: 

Century. 
Stockton. — Fanciful  Tales  (selections).  Publisher:  Scribner. 
Swift. — Gulliver's  Travelers  (selections). 
Kipling. — ^The  Just  So    Stories    (selections).     Publisher: 

Doubleday. 
Longfellow. — ^Hiawatha  (selections).   Publisher:  Houghton. 
Thaxter. — Piccola.    Publisher :  Houghton. 
Story  of  David. 

To  he  Read  by  the  Children: 
Scudder. — Book  of 'Legends.    Publisher:  Houghton. 
Eliot. — Arabian  Nights  (selections).     PubHsher:  Houghton. 
Pratt. — Legends  of  the  Red  Children.     Publishers:  Werner 

Book  Co. 
Norton. — Heart  of  Oak  Series — HI  (selections).    Publisher: 

Heath. 
Segur,  Mme.  de. — The  Donkey.     Publisher:  Heath. 
Brown. — The  Wonderful  Chair.     Publisher:  Heath. 
White. — When  Molly  was  Six.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
Shute. — The  Land  of  Song — II.     Publisher:  Silver. 

To  be  Memorized: 
Payne. — Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Aldrich. — Before  the  Rain.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
After  the  Rain. 
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Longfellow. — The  Village  Blacksmith.     Publisher:  Hough- 
ton. 
Thaxter. — The  New  Year.    Publisher:  Houghton. 
Wordsworth. — March. 

Herrick,  R. — The  Succession  of  the  Four  Sweet  Months. 
Longfellow. — The  Builders.     Publisher:  Houghton. 

Paul  Revere  *s  Ride. 
Doane. — ^The  Sculptor  Boy. 
Psabn  C. 

To  be  Read  or  Told  to  the  Pupils: 

Kipling. — Jungle  Books  (selections).     Publisher:  Century. 
Harris. — Uncle    Remus    Stories    (selections).     Publisher: 

Houghton. 
Browning. — The  Boy  and  the  Angel.    Publisher :  Houghton. 
Dodge. — ^Hans  Brinker.     Publisher:  Scribner. 
Brooks. — ^Life  of  Lincoln  (selections).    Publisher:  Lothrop. 

Story  of  Elijah. 
Longfellow. — Hiawatha  (selections).     Publisher:     Hough- 
ton. 
Bryant. — Ulysses  among  the  Phseacians. 
Brooks,  P. — Letters    of    Travel    (selections).     Publisher: 

Dutton. 
Carroll,  L. — Letters  of  (selections).     PubHsher:  Century. 
Scott. — Christmas  in  Olden  Time.     (Marmion.) 
Lowell. — The  Chippewa  Legend.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
Field,  E. — ^The  Eugene  Field  Book  (selections).     Publisher: 

Scribner. 

To  be  Read  by  the  Pupils: 

Baldwin. — Old  Greek  Stories.     Publisher:  Am.  Book  Co. 
Pyle. — Robin  Hood  (school  ed.).     Publisher:  Scribner. 
Norton. — Heart  of  Oak  Series — III  (selections).     Publisher: 

Heath. 
Shute. — ^Land  of  Song — II.     Publisher:  Silver. 
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Montgomery. — Heroic     Ballads     (selections).      Publisher: 

Ginn. 
Stockton. — Fanciful  Tales.     Publisher:  Scribner. 
Kipling. — Just  So  Stories.    Publisher :  Doubleday . 
Ruskin. — King  of  the  Golden  River.    Publisher:  Ginn. 
Eliot. — ^Arabian  Nights.    PubHsher:  Houghton. 
Ingelow,  J. — Mopsa,  the  Fairy.     Publisher:  Roberts. 
Mulock. — ^The    Adventures   of    a     Brownie.     Publisher: 

Harper. 
Baldwin. — Old  Stories  of  the  East.      Publisher:  Ain.  Book 

Co. 
Hawthorne. — Grandfather's  Chair.     Publisher:  Houghton. 

To  Accompany  Studies  in  History. 

American. 

Cooper. — Deerslayer,    Pilot,    Spy.    Publisher:  University 

Publishing  Co. 
Kennedy. — Horse-Shoe   Robinson.    Publisher:  University 

Publishing  Co. 
Paulding. — Dutchman's   Fireside.      Publisher:  University 

Publishing  Co. 

English. 

Scott. — Tales   of   a   Grandfather,    Rob   Roy.     Publisher: 
University  Publishing  Co. 

Continental. 

Irving. — Alhambra.     Publisher:  University  Publishing  Co. 
Martineau. — Peasant   and   Prince.     Publisher:  University 

Publishing  Co. 

'  Eig)ith  Year. 

To  be  Memorized: 

Psalm  XCI. 

Whitman. — Oh!  Captain,  my  Captain.     Publishers:  Small, 

Maynard. 
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Browning. — The  Boy  and  the  Angel.     Publisher:  Hough- 
ton. 
Mackay. — Under  the  Holly  Bough. 
Wordsworth. — I  Wandered  Lonely  as  a  Cloud.     Publisher: 

Crowell. 
Field,  E.— The  Duel.     (Eugene  Field  Book.)     Publisher: 

Scribner. 

To  he  Read  or  Told  to  the  Pupils: 

Ewing. — Jackanapes.    Publisher:  Little. 
Diaz,   A.   M. — William.  Henry  Letters  (selections).     Pub- 
lisher: Lothrop. 
Carroll,  L. — Letters  of  (selections).    Publisher  .Century. 
Brooks,   P. — Letters    of    Travel    (selections).     Publisher: 

Dutton. 
Longfellow. — ^The Legend  Beautiful.    Publisher :  Houghton. 
Hunt  (Leigh)  and  Keats. — ^The  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket. 

To  be  Read  by  the  Pupils: 

Church. — Stories  of  the  Old  World.     (Classics  for  Children.) 

Publisher:  Ginn. 

Shute. — Land  of  Song — HI  (selections).     Publisher:  Silver. 

Haaren. — Ballads  and  Tales.  Publisher:  University  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Norton. — Heart  of  Oak  Books — HI  (selections) .     Publisher : 

Heath. 

Price. — Wandering  Heroes.    Publisher:  Silver. 

Palgravc. — Children's  Treasury  of  English  Song.  Pub- 
lisher: Macmillan. 

Scudder. — George  Washington.    Publisher:  Houghton. 

Hughes. — Tom  Brown  *s  School  Days  at  Rugby.   Published : 

Houghton. 

Irving. — Sketch  Book.     Publisher:  Ginn. 

Dodge. — Hans  Brinker.     Publisher:  Scribner. 

Longfellow. — Evangeline.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
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Spyri. — Heidi.     Publisher:  Ginn. 

Hawthorne. — Little     Daffydowndilly     and     Biographical 

Stories.     Publisher:  Houghton. 

Longfellow. — Miles  Standish.     Publisher:  Houghton. 

Hawthorne. — The  Great  Stone  Face.  Publisher:  Hough- 
ton. 

De  Foe. — Robinson  Crusoe.     Publisher:  Ginn. 

Ninth  Year. 
To  be  Memorized: 

Psahn  CL 

Shakespeare. — Morning   (Cymbeline).     Publisher:  Harper. 

Macaulay. — Ivry.     Publisher:  Houghton. 

Tennyson. — Sir  Galahad.     Publisher:  Macmillan. 

Scott. — The  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  Canto  L     Publisher:  Ginn. 

Smith . — ^America. 

Pierpont. — ^Warren 's  Address. 

Holland. — ^The  Way  to  Heaven. 

Mackay. — Clear  the  Way. 

To  be  Read  or  Told  to  the  Pupils: 
Waterloo. — Story  of  Ab.     Publisher:  Doubleday. 

Selections  from  Job. 
Lanier. — ^The  Boy  *s  King  Arthur.     Publisher :  S  cribner. 

The  Iron  Star. 
Alexander,  Mrs. — ^The  Burial  of  Moses. 
Lowell. — Columbus.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
Longfellow. — Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.     Publisher:  Hough- 
ton. 
Kipling. — The  Coastwise  Lights. 
Van  Dyke. — The  First  Christmas  Tree. 

To  Accompany  History. 

America7i. 

Irving. — Knickerbocker    Stories.     Publisher :     University 
Publishing  Co. 
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Cooper. — ^Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Water  Witch.    Publisher: 

University  Publishing  Co. 
Kingsley. — Westward  Ho!    Publisher:  University  Publish- 
ing Co. 
Simms. — ^Yemassee.     Publisher:  University  Publishing  Co. 

English, 

Scott. — Kenilworth;  Ivanhoe.     Publisher:  University  Pub- 

.    lishing  Co. 
Lytton,  Bulwer. — Harold.     Publisher:  University  Publish- 
ing Co. 

Continental. 

Lytton, Bulwer. — Last  Days  of  Pompeii.     Publisher:  Univ- 
ersity Publishing  Co. 
Hugo. — Ninety-Three.  Publisher:  University  Publishing  Co. 

To  be  Read  by  the  Pupils: 
Frost. — The  Court  of  King  Arthur.     Publisher:  Scribner. 
Dickens. — Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
Norton. — Heart  of  Oak  Books— -IV (selections).    Publisher: 

Heath. 
Martineau. — Peasant  and  Prince.     Publisher:  Ginn. 
Church. — Odyssey. 

Longfellow. — Miles  Standish.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
Lanier. — Boy^s  Froissart.     Publisher:  Scribner. 
Pyle. — Men  of  Iron.     Publisher:  Harper. 
Baldwin. — Story    of    Roland.     Publisher:  Scribner. 
Lanier. — Bob.     Publisher:  Scribner. 
Hamerton. — Chapter  on  Animals.     Publisher:  Heath. 
Green. — King  Arthur  and  His  Court.     Publisher :  Ginn. 
McMurry. — William  Tell.     Publisher:  Silver. 

Tenth  Year. 
To  be  Memorized: ' 

Doyle.— The  Red  Thread  of  Honor. 

Psahn  cm. 
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Scott. — Breathes    there   a  Man,  etc.   (Lay  of    the   Last 

Mmstrel).    Publisher:  Houghton. 
Hohnes. — Old  Ironsides.    Publisher:  Houghton. 
Lowell. — Aladdin.    Publisher:  Houghton. 
Hunt,  Leigh. — Abou  Ben  Adhem. 
Emerson. — Forbearance.    Publisher:  Houghton. 

To  be  Read  or  Told  to  the  Pupils: 
Tennyson. — Crossing  the  Bar.     Publisher:  Macmillan. 
Wordsworth. — Character  of   the   Happy  Warrior.    Pub- 
lisher: Ginn. 
Lowell. — Biglow  Papers  (selections).   Publisher:  Houghton. 

Solomon's  Prayer  for  Wisdom. 
Gras. — The  Reds  of  the  Midi.    Publisher:  Appleton. 
Bums. — Prayer  for  Scotland. 

Whittier. — Abram  Davenport.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
Brooks,  E.  S. — Life  of  Lincoln.     Publisher:  Lothrop. 
Miller,  Joaquin. — Columbus. 
Holmes. — Bill  and  Jo.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
Clarke. — Story  of  Caesar. 

Brown. — Rab  and  his  Friends.     Publisher:  Houghton. 
Thoreau. — Succession  of  Forest  Trees.     Publisher:  Hough- 
ton. 

Tenth  and  Eleventh  Years. 

To  be  Read  by  the  Pupils: 
Everett. — ^The  Character  of  Washington. 

Reception  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes. 
Lincoln. — Gettysburg  Speech. 
Phillips,  W. — ^The  Murder  of  Lovejoy. 
Prentiss. — New  England  Forefather 's  Day. 
Webster,  D. — The. Eloquence  of  John  Adams.. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
Curtis,  Geo.  W. — Centennial  Celebratimi   of  the  Concord 

Fight. 
Phillips,  W.— Daniel  O'Connell. 
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The  Indian — Red  Jacket. 

Logan. 
Tecumseh. 
Old  Tassel 's  Plea  for  Home. 

Miscellaneons. 

Montgomery. — Heroic  Ballads.     Publisher:  Ginn. 

Warner. — Being  a  Boy.     Publisher:  Houghton. 

Whittier. — Snowbound.    Publisher:  Houghton. 

Kipling. — Captain  Courageous.     Publisher:  Century. 

Burroughs. — Birds  and  Bees.     Publisher:  Houghton. 

Warner. — A-hunting  of  the  Deer.     Publisher:  Houghton. 

Motley. — Pet^r  the  Great. 

Lossing. — Two  Spies,  Hale  and  Andr^. 

Aldrich. — The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.     PubUsher:  Houghton. 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Years. 

"The   College   Entrance   Requirements   in   English**  as 
follows. 
For  Careful  Study: 

Burke  ^s  Speech  on  Conciliation. 

Macaulay's  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Milton 's  Minor  Poems. 

Shakespeare 's  Julius  Caesar. 

For  General  Reading: 

Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers. 
Coleridge  *s  Ancient  Mariner. 
Eliot 's  Silas  Marner. 
Irving 's  Life  of  Goldsmith. 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Scott 's  Ivanhoe. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
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Tennyson 's  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

Launcelot  and  Elaine. 
The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Note:  All  of  these  are  not  to  be  read  in  these  years  by 
pupils  preparing  for  College,  as  a  part  (half  or  more)  will 
be  read  in  the  Introductory  Year  at  the  College.  Those 
required  to  be  read  for  admission  to  the  Introductory  Class 
will  be  announced  from  year  to  year  in  the  Circular  issued 
by  the  College. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  concerning  the  study  of  history  in 
schools  contains  certain  suggestions  and  recommendations 
which  are  applicable  to  schools  for  the  deaf.  From  this 
report  we  adopt  the  recommendation  that  the  study  of 
history  in  our  schools  be  not  confined  to  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can history,  but  that  it  embrace  general  history  as  well. 
The  report  suggests  that  in  schools  for  hearing  children 
stories  from  the  ''Iliad/'  the  ''Odyssey,"  the  "Aeneid,'' 
the  "Sagas,'*  and  the  "Nibelungen  Lied,"  and  stories  of 
King  Arthur,  Roland,  and  Hiawatha  be  told  in  the  third 
grade,  and  in  the  fourth  grade  biographies  of  the  following 
characters  prominent  in  History:  Greece. — Lycurgus,  Solon, 
Darius,  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  Pericles,  Socrates,  Alexander, 
Demosthenes,  Plutarch;  Rome — Ronmlus,  Virginia,  Hora- 
tius,  Cincinnatus,  Regulus,  Hannibal,  Cato,  Pompey, 
Caesar,  Agricola;  Germany — Arminius,  Alaric,  Charle- 
magne, Henry  IV,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Gutenberg, 
Charles  V,  Luther,  Frederick  the  Great,  Bismarck;  France 
— Clovis,  Charlemagne,  Louis  IX,  Joan  of  Arc,  Bayard, 
Palissy,  Francis  I,  H(»nry  IV,  Richelieu,  Napoleon; 
England — Alfred,     William     I,     Richard      I,     Warwick, 
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Elizabeth,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Cromwell,  Pitt,  Clive,  Nelson, 
Stephenspn,  Gladstone;  Southern  Europe — Mohammed, 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Loyola,  Prince  Henry,  Isabella,  Columbus, 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  Garibaldi; 
Northern  Europe — Robert  Bruce,  William  of  Orange, 
Henry  Hudson,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Rembrandt,  Peter 
the  Great,  Kossuth;  America — John  Smith,  Miles  Standish, 
William  Penn,  La  Salle,  Patrick  Henry,  Franklin,  Washing- 
ton, Daniel  Boone,  Lincoln,  Lee. 

The  Report  says:  "These  names  are  suggested,  not  as  a 
final  selection  to  be  rigorously  adopted,  but  as  indicating 
one  way  of  arousing  interest  and  of  conveying  historical 
information  at  the  age  when  ideas  of  time  and  place  rela- 
tions are  only  imperfectly  developed,  but  when  interest  in 
individuals  is  keen  and  active.  .  .  The  plan  for  these 
two  years  (Grade  3  and  Grade  4)  implies  that  the  object 
is  to  arouse  interest,  that  the  method  used  is  to  be  wholly 
the  oral  one''  (in  our  case  either  manual,  written,  or  oral), 
"that  the  stories  are  to  be  united  with  lessons  given  in 
language  and  in.geography,  and  that  the  selection  of  myths 
and  stories  should  aim  to  give  universal  rather  than  par- 
ticular notions."  Of  course  the  language  limitations  of 
deaf  children  prevent  the  adoption  of  exactly  this  plan, 
but  its  fundamental  idea  may  be  carried  out  to  a  certain 
extent.  As  early  as  the  fourth  year  of  our  ten  years' 
course,  stories  of  great  Americans  may  be  told  to  pupils 
in  simple  language,  orally,  manually,  or  in  signs.  The 
pupils  should  be  required  to  write  out  these  stories  in  their 
own  language.  Of  course  the  first  drafts  will  be  very 
crude,  but  they  may  be  corrected  and  expanded  with  the 
teacher's  help.  With  deaf  children  it  may  be  easier  to 
begin  with  stories  from  American  history  rather  than  from 
the  broader  field  of  general  history,  but  the  broader  field 
should  be  covered  by  the  story  method  as  early  as  possible. 
If  the  fourth  year  is  given  to  stories  of  great  Americans, 
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the  fifth  and  sixth  years  may  well  be  given  to  the  biogra- 
phies of  characters  prominent  in  general  history. 

For  the  four  years  corresponding  to  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  of  our  ten  years'  course,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Conmiittee  of  Seven  is  as  follows:  Seventh  year^ 
Greek  and  Roman  history  to  about  800  a.d.;  eighth  year, 
mediaeval  and  modem  history,  from  the  close  of  the  first 
period  to  the  present  time;  ninth  year,  English  history; 
tenth  year,  American  history.  As  we  know  of  no  text- 
book on  general  history  suitable  for  the  use  of  deaf  children 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  school  course,  we 
are  compelled  to  recommend  that  either  an  attempt  b# 
made  to  cover  this  field  by  means  of  a  brief  text  prepared 
by  the  individual  teacher  together  with  some  collateral 
reading,  or  else  that  the  study  of  general  history  be 
reserved  for  the  college  course,  and  that  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  be  devoted  to  an  elementary  course  in  Ameri- 
can history,  using  such  a  text-book  as  Montgomery's 
'* Elementary  American  History."  Whichever  plan  is 
adopted  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  we  recommend 
that  the  ninth  year  be  devoted  to  English  history,  and  the 
tenth  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  American  history,  using 
such  a  text-book  as  Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of 
American  History,"  or  Channing's  "Short  History  of  the 
United  States;"  if  the  latter  text-book  is  used,  consider- 
able outside  reading  should  be  demanded.  The  text-book 
furnishes  abundant  references  for  this  purpose. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

In  preparing  the  following  suggestions  for  teaching 
English  history  "The  Study  of  History  in  Schools,  A 
Report  to  the  American  Historical  Association,  by  the 
Committee  of  Seven,"  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
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pany,   has  been  found  helpful.    Among  other  excellent 
things,  this  book  advises: 

I.  The  use  of  a  clear  and  concise  text-book. 

II.  Collateral  reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

III.  Writing  by  the  pupil  on  topics  assigned  by  the 
teacher,  and  based  on  the  collateral  reading. 

IV.  Occasional  written  recitations  or  tests. 

V.  The  use  of  maps. 

VI.  The  use  of  pictures. 

Let  us  take  up  these  suggestions  in  the  above  order. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  text-books,  one  entirely 
satisfactory  in  teaching  the  deaf  is  yet  to  be  found.  Six 
out  of  nine  of  the  leading  American  educators  of  the  deaf 
have  said  that  they  use  "Higginson's  &  Channing's  Eng- 
lish History,*'  not  always  because  they  like  it,  but  gen- 
erally because  it  is  recommended  by  Gallaudet  College. 
This  book  is  not  altogether  adapted  to  the  deaf,  for  its 
language  is  so  flowery  and  diffuse  as  sometimes  to 
obscure  the  meaning.  Two  books  much  better  adapted 
to  the  deaf  are  "The  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,'* 
by  D.  H.  Montgomery,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  and 
**An  Outline  of  English  History,"  by  S.  R.  Gardiner, 
published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Some  of  the 
best  features  of  Montgomery's  book  are:  1.  Full,  yet 
concise,  explanatory  notes  at  the  bottom  of  pages.  2. 
Frequent  references  to  collateral  reading,  including  both 
history  pure  and  simple,  and  other  forms  of  the  best 
literature.  3.  Good  maps  and  illustrations.  4.  An  Appen- 
dix, containing:  a.  General  Summary  of  English  Constitu- 
tional History.  6.  Copies  of  Constitutional  Documents, 
c.  Summary  of  Principal  Dates,  d.  Bibliography,  e.  Sum- 
mary of  Topics,  with  Book  References.  Finally,  the  lan- 
guage is  clear  and  concise,  and  not  too  difficult  for  the 
average  deaf  pupil  preparing  for  college. 

Gardiner's  '*  Outline  of  English  History"  is  a  simpler 
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book.  In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  his  object 
in  writing  the  book  is  '*to  tell  the  story  of  the  country's 
history  for  young  children./'  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is 
an  analysis  of  the  whole  book,  including  simple  definitions 
of  words  which  the  author  thinks  may  be  unfamiliar  to 
his  young  readers.  There  are  no  references  for  collateral 
reading.  While  this  book  is  very  good,  it  should  be  used 
only  as  an  introduction  to,  not  in  place  of,  the  one  first 
mentioned. 

II.  As  for  collateral  reading,  too  much  importance 
cannot  be  given  to  this  point.  The  handling  of  books 
and  the  proper  use  of  indexes  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
study  of  history,  and  the  pupil  be  introduced  to  good 
literature  and  be  inspired  with  a  love  for  reading.  The 
study  of  sources,  such  as  books  of  travel,  letters  and  journals 
and  other  intimate  writings  of  statesmen,  and  the  reading 
of  biographies  and  even  of  historical  novels,  such  as 
Scott's,  all  tend  to  broaden  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and 
waken  his  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  keep  the  study  of 
history  from  being  a  deadly  dull  routine.  To  quote  from 
the  Report  above  mentioned:  "The  old  rote  system  is 
going  by  the  board.  Nearly  every  school  now  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  a  library  and  extensive  reading  outside 
the  mere  text-book."  "The  old  rOte  system!"  There  is 
one  of  the  great  pitfalls  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
Memorizing  comes  more  easily  to  the  little  deaf  child  than 
to  his  hearing  brothers.  He  takes  in  everything  through 
his  eye  alone,  and  is  trained  to  reproduce  it  exactly. 
Often  it  is  the  language  of  a  single  teacher,  later  it  is  the 
words  of  the  text-book.  On  memory  work  is  necessarily 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  deaf  child's  education,  but  may 
not  this  be  carried  to  too  great  extent,  perhaps  all 
unrealized  by  the  teacher?  Many  examination  papers  in 
English  History  have  been  presented  for  admission  to 
college,  where  whole  pages  of  text-books   wen*   written 
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almost  verbatim.  Sometimes  an  important  word  or  two, 
or  even  an  entire  line,  was  omitted,  apparently  without 
the  pupil's  realizing  that,  in  consequence,  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  was  seriously  impaired  or  completely  destroyed, 
thus  proving  conclusively  that  he  did  not  understand  what 
he  was  writing. 

Again,  in  recitations,  pupils  have  been  observed  to  half- 
close  their  eyes,  as  if  to  cast  a  mental  picture  of  the  printed 
page  in  the  air,  and  then  to  proceed,  parrot-fashion, 
spelling  the  passage  word  for  word,  occasionally  lowering 
the  hand  to  indicate  that  the  next  Une  below  had  been 
reached.  If  such  a  recitation  is  interrupted  with  the 
request  that  the  pupil  answer  the  question  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, it  is  usually  found  that  he  is  unable  to  do  it.  The 
reason  is  evident.  It  is  the  mere  mechanical  memorizing  of 
words,  without  any  appeal  to  the  understanding. 

III.  How  may  this  great  fault  in  our  teaching  be  over- 
come? The  answer  is  right  at  hand.  To  quote  again 
from  our  little  book :  "  The  chief  object  of  every  experienceil 
teacher  is  to  get  pupils  to  think  properly  .  .  .  Not  an 
accumulation  of  information,  but  the  habit  of  correct 
thinking  is  the  supreme  result  of  good  teaching  in  every 
branch  of  instruction."  ''History  should  be  taught  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  strcngthoning  the  memory,  but 
also  for  quickening  the  imagination,  and  for  giving  the 
pupil  practice  in  expressing  himself  in  well-chosen  words.*' 
Reading  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  pupil  must  be  trained 
to  express  his  thoughts  accurately  and  clearly.  With  the 
deaf,  this,  of  course,  is  best  done  by  writing.  Let  the  teacher 
assign  a  topic  for  the  pupil  to  n^ad,  outside  of  the  text- 
book, then  have  the  pupil  reproduce  what  he  has  read  on 
that  special  subject,  but  in  his  own  language. 
.  IV.  Occasional  written  recitations  or  tests,  when  least 
expected,  will  also  help  to  develop  the  pupil's  ability  to 
express  himself  clearly  and  readily.    These  exercises  in 
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writing,  or  ''  any  other  means  to  arouse  the  pupiPs  interest 
and  lead  him  to  think  and  work  independently,  will  tend 
to  give  him  power  as  well  as  information." 

V.  The  use  of  maps  will  help  in  the  study  of  history 
by  impressing  on  the  pupiPs  mind  the  relation  between 
places  and  events,  and  by  showing  how  the  physical  for- 
mation of  a  coimtry  has  to  do  with  the  development  of 
the  character  of  its  people.  Geography  and  history  might 
both  be  studied  to  greater  advantage,  if  taken  up  conjointly. 

VI.  The  use  of  pictures,  also,  is  a  most  excellent  sugges- 
tion. Some  text-books  have  good  illustrations,  but  these 
should  be  amplified.  The  "Perry  Prints''  are  both  cheap 
and  good.  Portraits  of  famous  men,  pictures  of  buiklings 
and  places,  copies  of  noted  paintings  depicting  important 
events — all  these  arouse  the  pupiFs  interest  and  help  to 
impress  the  historical  facts  on  both  his  memory  and 
imagination. 

But  all  these  suggestions  seem  intended  for  the  older 
pupils.  With  possibly  the  exception  of  the  use  of  pictures 
and  sometimes  simple  compositions,  they  do  not  apply  to 
the  younger  child.  How  then  shall  we  begin  the  teaching 
of  history  to  our  little  ones?  Again  we  find  our  answer  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven:  "One  way  of 
arousing  interest  and  of  conveying  historical  information 
at  the  age  when  ideas  of  time  and  place  relations  are 
imperfectly  developed,  but  when  interest  in  individuals  is 
keen  and  active, '^  is  by  biographies  of  characters  promin- 
ent in  history.  In  English  history,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing might  be  chosen:  Alfrtni,  William  I,  Richard  I, 
W^arwick,  Elizabeth,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Cromwell,  Pitt, 
Clive,  Nelson.  Gladstone.  This  list,  of  course,  may  be  modi- 
fied or  enlarged,  and  the  characters  studied  in  connection 
with  lessons  in  language  and  geography.  Indeed  it  is 
quite  essential  that  even  the  younger  children  in  our 
schools  should  know  something  of  prominent  characters 
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in  the  history  of  all  nations,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
actual  study  of  toxt-books. 

Mount  Airy,  with  younger  pupils,  uses  "simple  stories 
in  manuscript  lessons,  prepared  by  the  teachers,  to  excite 
the  general  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  subject,^'  and 
later  on,  "simple  text-books  preparatory  to  the  more 
formal  study  of  the  subject."  Advanced  pupils  use 
Montgomery's  and  Niver's  English  History.  The  full 
course  in  this  Institution  covers  a  period  of  from  three  to 
four  years.  In  addition  to  the  regular  text-books,  there 
is  supplementary  reading  provided,  selected  by  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  the  work. 

The  Minnesota  School  in  its  ninth  ye^r  work  has 
"daily  printed  lessons,  introductory  to  English  history.'' 
Probably  these  lessons  are  prepared  by  the  teachers. 
Each  member  of  the  class  is  expected  to  read  Dickens' 
"Child's  History  of  England,"  and  compositions  are 
written  about  famous  men  and  important  kings.  In  the 
tenth  year,  for  one  term,  Higginson's  and  Channing's 
English  History  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  is  used. 

The  Maryland  School  uses,  as  an  introduction,  "Little 
Folks'  History  of  England,"  by  Ida  Craig  Knox. 

These  three  schools  arc  cited  because  they  have  gone 
rather  more  into  detail  about  mentioning  the  time  spent 
on  English  History,  and  their  methods  of  instructing 
younger  children,  both  of  which  are  very  important. 

Not  less  than  two  years  should  be  spent  on  English 
history — one  year  with  simple  lessons  or  stories  adapted 
to  children,  and  another  year  in  the  advanced  class  with 
a  more  formal  text-book  and  collateral  reading  and  writing. 
Many  of  the  schools  will  say  that  they  can  not  afford  so 
much  time,  but  if  the  lessons  are  taught  in  conjunction 
with  geography,  language,  and  reading,  much  time  may 
be  saved  and  interest  in  all  subjects  enhanced,  with  con- 
sequent encouraging  results. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  study  of  nature  or  home 
geography  be  begun  in  the  fourth  grade,  without  a  text- 
book, instruction  to  be  given  orally  or  in  finger-spelling  or 
writing. 

The  meaning  of  direction,  distance,  and  location  are  to 
be  taught  and,  under  form,  the  terms  round,  long,  flat, 
circular,  square,  straight,  curved,  etc.,  to  be  taken  up. 
The  significance  of  terms  having  to  do  with  size,  such  as 
length,  breadth,  and  height,  should  be  made  clear,  employ- 
ing for  this  purpose  a  ruler  or  tape  line  and  making  actual 
measurements  of  some  object. 

Under  the  head  of  climate  the  subjects  weather,  clouds, 
storms,  rain,  hail,  heat,  cold,  etc.,  must  be  explained. 
It  is  necessary  that  pupils  be  taught  to  express  their  ideas 
graphically  by  drawing  sketches  of  such  subjects  as  school- 
room, house,  Institution,  yard,  town,  city,  county.  State, 
country,  or  nation.  In  this  connection  relief  maps  in  sand 
or  clay,  showing  surface  variations,  may  be  made. 

Excursions  with  the  class  into  town  or  country  are 
desirable,  to  observe  and  study  industries,  animals,  plants, 
hills,  valleys,  and  bodies  of  water  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  school  is  situated.  Have  the  pupils  record  their  obser- 
vations by  means  of  written  descriptions  and  drawings, 
and  question  them,  and  encourage  them  to  question  the 
teacher,  concerning  what  they  have  seen  on  these  trips. 

Pictures  are  believed  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  study  of  geography.  A  great  many  pictures  should 
be  shown  to  the  pupils  and  sketches  or  diagrams  drawn, 
when  necessary,  to  enable  them  to  get  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  certain  subjects,  many  of  which  cannot  be 
clearly  presented  in  any  other  manner.  This  method  is 
particularly    helpful    in    explaining    the    importance    of 
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various  industries  and  the  tools  or  machinery  emfdoyed 
in  them. 

Sectional  maps  are  believed  to  be  of  great  value.  Have 
the  pupils  cut  out  of  pasteboard  maps  of  their  States  and 
of  the  United  States,  outlining  the  States  and  counties 
and  cutting  out  each  State  and  coimty.  The  maps  should 
then  be  reassembled,  each  piece  being  replaced  in  its  proper 

po-sition 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  study  of  Tarr  and  McMurray's 
"Introductory  Geography"  is  to  be  begun  and  continued 
through  page  110.  The  same  book  is  to  be  employed  in 
the  sixth  grade,  covering  pages  110-278. 

For  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  Tarr  and 
McMurray's  "Complete  Greography''  is  recommended, 
the  work  being  divided  as  follows:  for  the  seventh  grade, 
pages  1-131;  for  the  eighth  grade,  pages  131-276;  for  the 
ninth  grade,  pages  276-464. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  physical  geography  is 
to  be  taught,  employing  Tarr's  "Physical  Geography ''  as 
a  text-book,  and  dividing  the  work  equally  between  the 
two  grades. 

For  supplementary  reading  the  use  of  Johonnot^s 
"Geographical  Readers,"  Payne's  "Geographical  Nature 
Studies,"  and  Frye's  "Child  and  Nature,"  is  suggested. 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 

Not  less  than  one  hundred  recitation  periods  of  fifty-five 
minutes  each  should  be  allowed  for  a  course  in  elementarv 
physics.  Forty  of  these  should  bo  devoted  to  experimental 
work  by  the  pupils;  sixty  should  be  given  to  experiments 
and  explanation  by  the  teacher,  and  recitation  by  the 
pupils. 
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Each  pupil  should  have  a  note-book  in  which  he  should 
copy  (a)  the  list  of  apparatus  used,  with  drawings  of  the 
same  whenever  possible;  (6)  the  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ment; (c)  the  results  obtained.  To  save  time,  the  teacher 
may  write  on  the  blackboard  the  list  of  apparatus  and 
the  purpose  of  the  experiment:  the  results  should  invari- 
ably be  written  by  the  pupils,  corrected  by  the  teacher, 
and  copied  into  the  note-books  by  the  pupils.  This  will 
form  the  basis  of  valuable  training  in  language,  besides 
teaching  habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy  of  expression. 

The  following  text-books  are  recommended:  "The  First 
Book  in  Physics,''  by  J.  A.  Culler,  Ph.D.,  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.;  "Physics  for  Grammar  Schools,'' 
by  Charles  L.  Harrington,  M.  A.,  published  by  the  American 
Book  Co.  Both  books  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
school-room:  Culler *s  for  study,  recitation,  and  experi- 
ments; Harrington's  for  experiments  alone.  The  language 
of  each  book  is  simple  and  clear  and  should  be  readily 
comprehended  by  the  average  pupil  who  has  been  eight 
or  nine  years  in  school. 

Of  course  each  pupil  is  not  expected  to  perform  all  the 
experiments.  The  teacher  should  select  those  that  will 
best  illustrate  the  more  important  principles  he  wishes  to 
teach.  Several  experiments  should  be  performed  illus- 
trating each  of  the  following  divisions  of  physics:  Matter; 
Motion;  Energy;  Fluid  Pressure;  Balanced  Forces;  Heat: 
Magnetism  and  Electricity;  Light. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF 
THE  DEAF:  A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE 
RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  DEAF- 
MUTES  IN  THE  LAWS  OF  ROME,  FRANCE, 
ENGLAND,  AND  AMERICA .*— VII. 

Chapter  IV. — Wills  of  Deaf-MiUes, 

The  fact  that  a  person  is  deaf  and  dumb  does  not  of 
itself  affect  his  testamentary  capacity  in  English  and 
American  law.  Even  a  totally  illiterate  deaf-mute  is 
permitted  to  make  a  will  through  the  medium  of  an  inter- 
preter provided  only  the  ordinary  provisions  concerning 
wills  are  complied  with.f  In  this  respect  our  law  is  more 
liberal  in  its  treatment  of  the  deaf-mute  than  is  that  of 
countries  wherein  the  modern  civil  law  prevails.  J 


♦Concluded  from  the  Annah  for  September,  1907,  p.  388. 

t  In  an  article  on  the  Natural  Language  of  Signs  written  more  than 
sixty  years  ago.  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  mentions  having  acted 
as  one  of  the  interpreters  at  the  making  of  a  will  by  an  uneducated  deaf- 
mute.  The  deaf-mute  was  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  possessed 
some  property  which  he  desired  to  dispose  of  by  will.  In  natural  signs, 
the  only  method  of  conmiunication  he  knew,  he  was  able  to  indicate 
clearly  the  disposition  he  wished  made  of  his  property  after  his  death. 
(Annals,  i,  p.  57.) 

See  also  the  English  case  of  John  Geale,  3  S.  &  T.  430;  33  L.  J.  P.  125; 
12  W.  R.  1027;  Annals,  xxiii.  176-178.  Probate  of  the  will  of  Geale 
was  at  first  refused  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  evidence  of  testator's 
understanding  of  and  assent  to  its  provisions,  but  later  motion  to  admit 
will  was  granted.  The  testator  was  a  deaf-mute  unable  to  read  and 
write.  He  had  dictated  his  will  in  natural  gestures  in  the  presence 
of  the  attesting  witne^jses.  Before  granting  probata,  the  cxjurt  required 
evidence  on  affidavit  as  to  the  signs  used  by  the  testator  in  showing 
his  approval  of  the  provisions  of  the  will. 

See  also  the  American  case  of  Horatio  X.  Foster,  which  was  tried 
l)efore  Judge  Peters,  at  Machias,  Maine,  in  January,  1882.  {Annals, 
xxvii,  101-106.) 

jHofTbauer  gives  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  a  will  made  in 
signs  by  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  in  Hanover,  in  1743.     Three  inter- 
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The  wills  of  illiterate  deaf-mutes  are  sometimes  regarded 
with  suspicion,  but  only  to  prevent  fraud  and  not  because 
of  any  incapacity  of  the  deaf-mute  himself  to  make  a 
valid  testament.* 

There  is,  of  course,  no  question  as  to  the  capacity  of 
a  deaf-mute  who  really  understands  writing.  In  such 
cases  the  only  question  is  whether  the  deaf-mute  really 
comprehended  the  language  of  the  testament,  if  no  inter- 
preter was  employed.!    The  validity  of  a  will  made  by 

preters  were  duly  sworn,  and  rather  minute  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
signs  employed.     (Hoffbauer,  pp.  36^373.) 

Though  an  illiterate  deaf-mute  is  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  property 
by  donations  in  chril  law  countries,  he  is  forbidden  the  exercise  of  testa- 
mentary capacity  because  of  inability  to  comply  with  any  of  the  regular 
forms  of  testaments. 

*  In  order  to  prevent  fraud,  English  and  American  courts  have  some- 
times taken  the  ground  that  proof  should  be  required  that  a  deaf-mute 
was  capable  of  comprehending  what  he  was  about  in  executing  a  will 
or  a  deed.  If  the  usual  inference  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  mere 
formal  execution,  additional  evidence  is  required  to  show  that  the  testa- 
tor's mind  accompanied  the  will,  .that  he  knew  what  he  was  executing, 
and  understood  its  provisions.  To  this  extent  there  may  be  said  to  be 
a  quasi-presumption  of  incapacity  or  rather  the  lack  of  the  usual  pre- 
sumption of  capacity  that  results  from  the  formal  execution  of  the 
instrument,  but  this  is  the  limit  of  the  doctrine,  which  should  be  applied 
only  in  cases  involving  the  wills  of  uneducated  or  partially  educated 
deaf-mutes.  [Weir  v.  Fitzgerald,  2  Brad.  (N.  Y)  42-^7;  1  Redf.  Wills, 
53  et  seq.,  notes;  Greenleaf,  Evid.  i,  sec.  366;  Goods  of  Owston,  2  S.  &  T. 
461;  6  L.  T.  368;  RoUwagen  v.  Rollwagen,  63  N.  Y.  504;  Moore  v. 
Moore,  2  Brad.  (N.  Y.)  261;  Reynolds  v.  Reynolds,  1  Spears  L.  (S. 
C.)  253.] 

tThe  rule  has  been  asserted  that  the  party  offering  the  will  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  for  probate  has  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  tes- 
tator knew  the  contents  and  was  not  imposed  upon.  The  necessity 
for  this  rule  vanishes,  however,  in  the  case  of  educated  deaf-mutes 
who  are  capable  of  communicating  by  writing,  and  the  fact  that  the 
testator  wrote  the  will  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence, 
prima  facie,  at  least,  that  he  made  it  understandingly.  (Wharton  <fe 
Stills 's  Med.  Juris,  i,  sec.  130;  Jarman,  Wills,  i,  chap.  3;  Davis  v. 
Rogers,  1  Houst.  (Del.)  44;  Redfem,  Wills,  i,  chap.  3,  sec.  5;  Schouler, 
Wills,  94-98.)  When  the  will  has  evidently  l>een  written  by  the  deaf- 
mute  himself,  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
provisions  thereof  should  be  on  the  parties  attacking  the  will. 
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an  educated  deaf  person  should  be  determined  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  any  ordinary  will. 

Chapter  V. — Deaf-Mutes  as  Witnesses. 

Deaf-mutism  does  not  affect  the  capacity  of  a  person 
otherwise  qualified  to  give  testimony  or  to  act  as  a  witness 
in  a  civil  or  a  criminal  matter.  The  testimony  of  a  deaf- 
mute  not  understanding  writing  should  be  given  through 
the  medium  of  a  sworn  interpreter,  and  even  though  the 
deaf-mute  is  able  to  write  and  read  writing,  this  method 
may  be  employed  advantageously.  The  difficulty  of 
making  an  illiterate  deaf-mute  appreciate  the  nature  and 
sanctity  of  an  oath  has  at  times  led  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  testimony,  even  when  it  has  seemed  perfectly  clear 
that  such  testimony  was  reliable. 

It  was  formerly  presumed  that  deaf-mutes  from  birth 
were  incompetent  as  witnesses,  but  no  such  presumption 
now  exists,  and  when  a  deaf-mute  is  produced  in  court 
his  testimony  may  be  elicited  by  any  means  necessary 
to  the  end,  the  sign  language  generally  proving  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  communication.* 

As  early  as  1786,  the  testimony  of  an  uneducated  deaf- 
mute  was  given  full  credence  in  England,  and  since  that 

time   illiterate   and   partially   educated   deaf-mutes   have 

* 

♦1  Greenleaf,  sec.  366;  Jones,  sec.  737;  McKelvey,  p.  290;  State 
V.  Howard,  118  Mo..  127;  24  S.  W.  41. 

"  A  deaf  and  dumb  person  who  understands  the  nature  and  sanctity 
of  an  oath  is  a  competent  witness  if  any  person  can  be  found  who  can 
communicate  to  him  by  signs  the  questions  asked,  and  in  particular 
his  answers  to  the  court  and  jury,  or  if  he  can  write  and  read  writing 
and  thus  receive  questions  and  give  answers."  (Am.  and  Eng.  Enc. 
of  Law,  vol.  8,  art.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb.) 

The  leading  English  cases  are:  Ruston's  case.  Rex.  v.  Bartlett,  1 
Leach  C.  C.  408;  Phillip  *s  Evid.  p.  14;  Morrison  v.  Lennard,  3  Car. 
and  Payne,  127;  14  E.  C.  L.  238;  Martin's  case,  Alison's  Prac.  Crim. 
L.  Scot.  436;  Bartholorfiew  v.  George,  Kent  Sp.  Ass.  1851;  Best  Prin. 
Evid.  p.  144. 
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repeatedly  been  called  upon  to  act  as  witnesses  in  England 
and  America.* 

The  testimony  of  even  an  illiterate  deaf-mute  child 
deserves  consideration  and  credence  when  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  describes, 
though  on  this  point  there  is  an  important  decision  to 
the  contrary.! 

*In  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence  (vol.  i,  p.  855)  is  cited  a  Scotch 
case  wherein  a  deaf-mute  named  Shaw  was  the  principal  witness. 
When  the  court  found  it  apparently  impossible  to  make  Shaw  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  oath,  although  those  who  knew  him  testified 
to  his  honesty  and  trustworthiness,  it  held  that  he  could  not  be  sworn 
and  he  was  accordingly  rejected.  In  the  Ruston  case,  which  occurred 
in  1786,  though  the  witness  was  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  and  had 
never  received  any  literate  education,  his  testimony  was  accepted 
because  his  sister  professed  to  be  able  to  communicate  to  him  by  signs 
true  notions  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  an  oath.  Had  a 
competent  interpreter  thoroughly  understanding  the  language  of  signs 
been  employed  in  the  Shaw  case,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  able 
to  find  in  Shaw  sufi[icient  moral  sense  to  warrant  the  acceptance  of  his 
testimony  by  the  court  since  Shaw  had  possessed  all  his  faculties  until 
seven  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  early  American  cases  involving  the  question  of  a  deaf- 
mute's  comprehension  of  the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath  was  that 
of  Snyder  v.  Nation.  (5  Blackf.  Ind.  295.)  The  deaf-mute  was  exam- 
ined by  signs  and  it  was  found  that  he  knew  that  perjury  was  punishable 
by  law,  but  he  apparently  could  not  appreciate  the  religious  obligation 
of  an  oath.  But  the  judge  allowed  him  to  give  his  testimony  after  the 
interpreter  had  been  duly  sworn.  The  case  was  appealed,  but  the 
ruling  of  the  trial  court  was  affirmed. 

Some  of  the  reported  cases  involving  the  capacity  of  deaf-mutes 
to  act  as  witnesses  are:  Commonwealth  v.  Hill,  14  Mass.  207;  Ritchey 
V.  People,  23  Colo.  314;  State  v.  DeWolf,  8  Conn.  93;  20  Amer.  Dec.  90; 
Skaggs  V.  People,  108  Ind.  53;  State  v.  Howard,  118  Mo.  125;  People 
V.  McGee  (N.  Y.),  1  Den.  19;  State  v.  Weldon,  39  S.  C.  318;  Kirk  v. 
State,  37  S.  W.  Rep.  440;  Quinn  v.  Halbert,  55  Vt.  228;  Territory  r. 
Duran,  3  New  Mexico,  134;  Annals  xxxi,  pp.  272-281;  Sixth  Conf. 
Prin.  pp.  176-179;  State  v.  Bums  (Iowa,  1899),  78  N.  W.  Rep.  681. 

fThe  question  whether  an  uneducated  deaf  child  may  be  a  competent 
witness  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico  in  1884.  Pro- 
fessor Fay  gives  a  full  report  of  this  most  interesting  case  in  the  Annals 
(xxxi,  272-281)  and  voices  the  opinion  of  educators  of  the  deaf  when 
he  fully  agrees  with  the  dissenting  Judge  Bristol  that  ''if  the  law  of 
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In  general  deaf-mutism  has  no  effect  on  the  capacity 
of  a  witness  to  give  valid  testimony  concerning  matters 
which  his  deafness  would  not  prevent  him  from  under- 
standing. On  some  occasions  the  courts  have  accepted 
the  testimony  of  deaf-nmtes  having  little  education  in 
preference  to  that  of  witnesses  possessed  of  all  their  facul- 
ties. As  a  witness  then  the  deaf-mute's  capacity  is  ap- 
proximately normal.* 

evidence  in  no  way  opens  the  door  for  testimony  such  as  was  offered 
by  the  deaf-mute  witness  in  the  case  described,  then  the  law  in  this 
respect  is  certainly  at  fault,  and  the  sooner  it  is  changed,  either  by 
judicial  precedent  or  by  legislation,  the  better."  (Territory  v.  Duran, 
3  N.  M.  134.) 

♦There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
testimony  of  a  deaf-mute  witness  should  be  obtained,  but  it  is  generally 
held  that  the  method  should  be  employed  that  is  likely  to  prove  most 
accurate.  (State  v.  Howard,  118  Mo.  127;  Morrison  v.  I^nnard,  3  Car. 
and  Pay.  127;  Bartholomew  v.  George,  Kent  Sp.  Ass.  1851;  Best's 
Prin.  Evid.  119.) 

Deaf-mutes  have  frequently  been  summoned  as  witnesses  in  murder 
trials  and  their  testimony,  usually  given  through  a  sworn  interpreter 
by  means  of  the  sign  language,  is  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  other 
witnesses.  If  the  law  required  a  deaf-mute  able  to  write  or  speak  to 
give  his  testimony  orally  or  in  writing,  the  results  in  many  cases  would 
not  be  so  reliable  as  when  a  competent  interpreter  is  employed.  To 
stand  a  rigid  cross  examination  in  u  foreign  language  would  be  an 
impossibility  for  most  people,  and  to  expect  a  deaf-mute  with  an  imper- 
fect command  of  English  to  undergo  such  an  examination  without 
any  explanation  of  terms  he  has  most  probably  never  encountered 
before  is  to  require  him  to  do  what  is  not  required  of  other  citizens. 
Hence,  when  [an  interpreter  can  be  of  service,  as  he  can  in  the 
majority  of  |  cases  in  which  deaf-mutes  are  involved,  he  should 
always  l>e  near  at  hand.  He  should  be  a  competent,  reliable  person 
who  would  not  be  unfair  or  unjust  to  either  side.  It  might  be  well  that 
the  interpreter  be  an  expert  sworn  to  represent  the  court. 

Sometimes  an  interesting  question  regarding  the  manner  of  giving 
testimony  arises  in  cases  where  deaf-mutes  have  received  their  training 
in  what  are  termed  pure  oral  schools.  It  would  seem  natural  to  exF>ect 
that  pupils  from  such  schools  would  \>e  able  to  stand  an  examination 
to  the  best  advantage  either  by  speech  and  speech  reading  or  by  writing, 
but  it  has  frequently  l)een  found  that  in  order  to  secure  justice  for  all 
parties  concerned  recourse  must  be  had  to  an  interpreter  thoroughly 
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Chapter  VL — Education  and  Classification, 

The  term  deaf  as  defined  by  statute  means  too  hard-of- 
hearing  to  be  taught  successfully  in  a  class  of  hearing 

conversant  with  the  language  of  gestures  when  the  deaf-mute  has 
received  only  a  primary  education.  In  cases  where  he  has  learned  to 
use  the  English  language  readily,  his  examination  is  conducted  in 
.  writing  unless  an  interpreter  is  requested.  But  even  when  writing 
is  employed,  imless  an  interpreter  is  present  to  keep  the  deaf  person 
informed  as  to  the  general  progress  of  the  trial,  the  most  satisfactory 
results  cannot  be  obtained,  for  very  few  of  the  deaf  even  when  well 
educated  are  sufficiently  expert  in  lip-reading  to  follow  accurately  and 
intelligently  the  proceedings  in  a  court-room  without  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter.  It  seems  only  reasonable  that  in  all  important  cases 
in  which  deaf-mutes  are  involved  competent  interpreters  should  be 
provided.  The  question  of  interpreters  in  general  is  discussed  in 
volume  17,  Am.  and  Eng.  Enc.  of  Law,  but  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  very  inadequate  so  far  as  interpreters  for  the  deaf  are  concerned. 

Sometimes  objection  has  been  raised  to  permitting  a  witness  to  give 
testimony  through  an  interpreter  when  able  to  write.  Such  objection 
should  not  hold  when  it  is  evident  that  the  deaf-mute's  command  of 
English  is  very  imperfect.  In  a  recent  Virginia  case,  a  deaf-mute  girl 
sixteen  years  of  age,  of  average  intelligence,  but  only  about  half  through 
a  common  school  course,  havinc;  about  the  same  command  of  English 
that  the  average  hearing  child  of  eight  or  nine  possesses,  was  kept  on  the 
stand  for  seven  hours  one  day  and  five  hours  the  next,  all  the  examina- 
tion being  conducted  in  writing.  Though  the  examination  could  have 
been  completed  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  had  the  interpreter  who 
expected  to  be  called  upon  been  permitted  to  assist,  the  court  allowed 
the  objection  of  the  defence  to  hold,  and  the  witness  was  required  to 
answer  entangling  questions  which  she  did  not  fully^  comprehend  until 
she  was  mentally  and  physically  exhausted.  Naturally  she  became 
confused  and  made  some  conflicting  statements.  Had  she  been  per- 
mitted to  tell  her  story  in  the  only  language  she  fully  understands, 
her  testimony  would  have  had  far  more  weight. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  such  cases  interpreters  are  called  upon,  and 
deaf-mute  women  with  little  or  no  literate  education  have  successfully 
maintained  actions  for  assault  or  seduction  against  hearing  men  who 
have  fascinated  them. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  cites  an  interesting  New  York  case  wherein  the  deaf- 
mute  was  able  to  communicate  with  her  sister  in  a  "patois  of  lip- 
signs"  and  successfully  maintained  an  action  against  the  man  who  had 
seduced  her.     (Rep.  4th  Con  v.  pp.  6^73.) 
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children  in  an  elementary  school.*  For  all  such  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  special  education.  There 
are  many  degrees  of  deafness,  and  different  methods  of 
instruction  should  be  adapted  to  individual  needs.  The 
need  of  the  deaf-mute  from  birth  or  early  infancy  is  impera- 
tive, and  the  State  owes  it  to  itself  not  only  to  provide 
for  all  such  persons  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
development,  but  to  make  their  education  compulsory.f 
Every  deaf  child  has  as  much  right  to  receive  a  free 
public  school  education  as  has  any  hearing  child,  and 
since  the  deaf  child's  lack  of  hearing  debars  him  from 

L. 

InJ^a  somewhat  similar  case  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet  was  called  as  an  expert 
and  by  his  testimony  as  to  the  distinctness  and  explicitness  of  the 
chaise  made  by  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  witness,  the  decision  was 
given  against  the  side  he  had  been  called  upon  to  assist.  In  this  case 
the  deafness  had  not  been  sufficiently  profound  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  speech  in  the  ordinary  way.     (Rep.  6th  Conf.  Prin.,  p.  179.) 

In  a  murder  trial  in  Ohio  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  testimony 
of  a  deaf-mute  boy  about  ten  years  of  age  was  given  more  weight  than 
that  of  some  other  witnesses.  The  boy's  testimony  was  received 
through  a  sworn  interpreter  whose  familiarity  with  the  sign  language 
made  it  possible  for  as  free  communication  to  be  had  with  the  deaf 
witness  as  would  have  been  possible  with  a  hearing  child  of  like  ability. 

In  a  Baltimore  case  about  thirty  years  ago  the  testimony  of  a  deaf- 
mute  who  was  the  principal  witness  is  said  to  have  been  mainly  respon- 
sible for  sending  the  two  defendants  to  the  gallows. 

In  a  recent  case  in  Danville,  Virginia,  a  negro  was  convicted  mainly 
on  the  testimony  of  a  deaf-mute.  In  two  other  cases  in  that  State, 
the  testimony  of  deaf-mutes  who  were  the  principal  witnesses  was 
accepted.  The  lawyers  for  the  defence  tried  in  every  way  to  confuse 
the  witnesses  \^'ithout  success.  No  question  was  raised  as  to  the  relia- 
bility of  the  sign  language  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  testimony. 

♦56  &  57  Vict.  c.  42,  sec.  15;  Cal.  Pol.  Code  (1899),  sec.  2241. 

tFrequently  parents  do  not  appreciate  the  great  need  of  their  deaf 
children  for  the  l^est  education  obtainable.  It  seems  right,  therefore, 
that  the  State  should  require  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  be  com- 
pulsory in  all  cases.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  the  education  of  the 
deaf  has  l)een  made  compulsory  in  Ohio,  Washington,  Oregon,  North  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina.  In  a 
number  of  other  States  the  education  of  the  deaf  can  be  enforced  under 
the  general  compulsory  education  laws. 
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learning  language  in  the  natural  way  and  jjaatkes  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  him  to  ^^cquire  an  educatiw,  the  State 
owes  it  to  him  and  to  itself  to  do  all  it  can  to  pi^pare  him 
for  useful  citizenship.  Free  education  should  be  provided 
for  all  the  deaf  by  every  State,  and  whenever  necessijjy 
the  parents  or  legal  guardians  of  deaf  children  should  b©^ 
compelled  to  place  them  in  schools  provided  for  their 
education,  or  else  be  forced  to  give  them  private  instruction 
of  equal  grade. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  are  not  charitable  institutions  and 
should  not  be  so  classed  or  regarded.*  To  class  the  deaf 
with  the  mentally  and  the  morally  defective,  and  to  have 
their  schools  managed  by  the  same  trustees  or  boards  of 
control  that  conduct  the  affairs  of  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  and  hospitals  for  the  insane,  is  not  only  an 
injustice  to  the  deaf  but  gives  the  people  generally  erroneous 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  such  schools  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  pupils.  In  some  States,  schools  for  the  deaf 
are  properly  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State.  In  others  they  are  unwisely  classed  with  the 
correctional  and  so-called  charitable  institutions.  The 
consequence  is  that  in  the  latter  there  is  often  a  tendency 
to  regard  the  deaf  as  mentally  and  even  morally  defective. 
So  long  as  the  law  of  a  State  classes  the  deaf  with  the 
insane,  the  idiotic,  and  criminal  classes,  just  so  long  will 
the  general  public  regard  them  as  degenerates.  Protests 
are  being  made  by  the  deaf  and  their  friends  against  this 
unjust  classification  which  tends  to  prevent  the  recognition 
of  the  proper  legal  status  of  the  deaf.f 

♦A  valuable  paper  on  "  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  for  the  Blind  not 
Charitable  Institutions"  was  presented  by  Professor  Fay  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  in  Boston,  in  1903.  (See  Rep.  N.  E.  A.,  1903; 
Annals,  xlviii,  pp.  346-355.) 

tiinnafe,  xlvi,  318-323;  345-346;  also  Resolutions  of  National 
As^Qci^tion  of  the  Deaf,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  July,  1907. 
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Chapter  VII. — Civil  and  Criminal  Responsibility. 

The  question  of  responsibility  in  the  case  of  a  deaf-mut€ 
as  in  that  of  any  other  person  is  one  of  mental  capacity, 
and  as  has  already  been  shown  there  is  no  longer  in  this 
country  any  presumption  of  incapacity  in  ordinary  matters 
simply  because  of  deaf-mutism.  In  fact,  in  English  and 
American  law  to-day  the  deaf-mute,  even  though  illiterate, 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  the  capacity  to  make 
contracts,  deeds,  and  wills,  to  manage  his  own  affairs, 
and  in  short,  to  enjoy  as  free  exercise  of  his  civil  and 
political  rights  as  he  is  capable  of.  Therefore,  it  seems 
that  the  presumption  that  formerly  existed  (and  still 
exists)  that  an  illiterate  deaf-nmte  who  commits  a  crime 
has  not  sufficient  understanding  to  be  brought  to  trial 
and  punished  therefor,  is  out  of  all  harmony  with  the 
modem  doctrine  that  deaf-mutism  is  not  a  cause  of  mental 
or  legal  incapacity. 

When  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  commits  a  crime,  his 
responsibility  therefor  should  be  presumed  until  his  mental 
incapacity  is  proved.  Though  the  totally  or  partially 
illiterate  deaf-mute  may  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  finer 
shades  of  distinction  as  to  his  ^legal  rights  and  duties,  he 
is  seldom  so  devoid  of  moral  and  legal  accountability  as 
to  be  wholly  irresponsible.  He  should  be  held  accountable 
for  his  acts  or  else  be  restrained  of  his  liberty  whenever 
by  his  acts  he  interferes  with  the  safety  of  society.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  revert  to  the  old  presumption  of 
idiocy  when  deaf-mutes  practically  without  education 
are  accused  of  crime:  the  presumption  of  sanity  should 
be  held  to  apply,  and  instead  of  making  it  incumbent  upon 
the  prosecution  to  prove  capacity  and  ability  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  it  should  devolve  upon  the 
defendants  to  prove  incapacity  and  want  of  liability  as 
in  any  other  case. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  comparatively  few  totally 
uneducated  deaf-mutes  in  our  own  country.  There  are 
many  who  have  been  able  to  acquire  only  a  primary  educa- 
tion, but  the  majority  of  these  should  be  held  accountable 
for  their  acts.  Deaf-mutes  who  have  enjoyed  but  a  brief 
period  of  residence  at  a  special  school  for  their  instruction 
should  be  presumed  to  be  responsible  for  their  torts  and 
crimes.  The  deaf  who  have  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of 
the  courses  of  study  usually  afforded  in  the  State  schools  , 
provided  for  them  should  be  held  to  as  high  a  degree  of 
accountability  as  the  average  citizen. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  common  law,  when  very 
little  was  known  as  to  the  real  nature  of  deaf-mutism,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  try  a  deaf-mute  who  had  committed 
a  crime.  Even  persons  who  had  become  deaf  in  child- 
hood were  often  unable  to  communicate  with  any  degree 
of  freedom  with  any  but  their  most  intimate  friends,  and 
then  only  on  ordinary  matters.  Especially  was  this  true 
of  that  class  of  deaf-mutes  who  would  be  most  prone  to 
crime.  Accordingly,  when  a  person  was  arraigned  for  a 
criminal  offence  and  did  not  respond  to  the  question 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  discover  whether  or  not  he  stood  mute  by  the  visitation 
of  God.*  Brooke  cites  a  case  wherein  a  man  arraigned 
for  felony  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III  was  remanded 
to  prison  as  he  could  neither  hear  nor  speak. f  Crompton 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  a  man  unable  to  hear  and  speak 
can  be  put  on  trial  for  a  criminal  offence  because  of  his 
inability  to  plead  to  the  arraignment.  Almost  a  century 
later  Sir  Matthew  Hale  said:  "A  man  who  is  surdus  et 

♦Stephens:  ** Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,"  vol.  i,  pp. 
297-298;  also  Pollock  and  Maitland:  "History  of  English  Law." 

t Brooke's  "Grand  Abridgment,"  tit.  Crown,  107,217;  2  Hawkins' 
"Pleas  of  the  Crown,"  2,  note  2;  1  Hale,  34;  H.  P.  Peet,  4th  Conv., 
89-90. 
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mutns  a  nativitate  is  in  presumption  of  law  an  idiot,  the 
rather  because  he  hath  no  possibility  to  understand  what 
is  forbidden  to  be  done  or  under  what  penalties.  But  if  it 
appear  that  he  hath  the  use  of  understanding,  which  many 
of  that  condition  discover  by  signs  to  a  great  measure, 
he  may  be  tried,  and  suffer  judgment  and  execution,  though 
great  caution  is  to  be  used  therein/'* 
'  Sir  Matthew  Hale 's  statement  was  perhaps  not  too  con- 
servative for  his  day.  Little  was  then  known  as  to  the 
capacity  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute.  But  eVen  Hale 
admits  that  if  a  deaf-mute  from  birth  have  the  use  of  under- 
standing, he  should  be  brought  to  trial.  To-day  there 
should  be  no  presumption  of  idiocy  or  mental  incapacity 
•when  a  deaf-mute  accused  of  crime  is  put  on  trial,  for  even 
when  his  education  has  been  wholly  neglected,  he  is  not 
necessarily  totally  ignorant  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities. 
He  has  more  or  less  definite  ideas  concerning  what  he  is 
forbidden  to  do  and  what  the  penalties  are  for  certain 
violations  of  law;  especially  true  is  this  if  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunities for  associating  with  many  people  or  has  lived  in  a 
city  or  town.  If  he  has  been  isolated  and  has  had  no 
opportunities  to  observe  the  conduct  of  others,  he  will 
necessarily  have  a  much  more  limited  knowledge  of  his 
own  obligations,  but  nowadays  there  are  in  this  country 
few  deaf-mutes  so  woefully  ignorant  that  they  do  not 
know  that  the  violation  of  law  entails  punishment.  The 
illiterate  deaf-mute's  ideas  of  moral  responsibility  may 
be  hazy;  he  may  not  appreciate  the  finer  distinctions 
as  to  right  and  wrong,  but  he  is  not  an  idiot  or  an  imbecile 
and  should  not  be  so  presumed  in  law.f 

♦This  quotation  from  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown  is  given  by  Beck, 
Ewell,  Peet,  and  Magrath,  and  is  cited  in  many  cases  involving  deaf- 
mutes. 

fMuch  has  been  written  regarding  the  mental  condition  and  the 
mDral  responsibility  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb.  To  impress 
the  public  with  the  great  need  of  the  deaf  for  special  education  many 
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The  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  compulsory  and 
deaf-mutes  should  be  presumed  to  be  responsible  for  their 
acts  just  as  are  other  citizens.  The  imeducated*  andthe 
partially  educated  deaf-mute  should  be  presumed  to  be 
capable  and  responsible  until  evidence  is  shown  of  incapa- 
bility and  irresponsibility.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  deaf  are  mentally,  morally,  and  legally  responsible, 
and  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  class  to  presume  a  deaf- 
mute  arccused  of  crime  to  be  incapable  and  irresponsible 
because  of  deaf-mutism. 

Educated  deaf-mutes  are  not  often  accused  of  crime. 
They  are  as  a  rule  law-abiding  citizens,  and  may  be  found 
in  practically  all  the  walks  of  life,  justifying  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  wisdom  of  the  State  in  providing  for  their 
education.  But  the  instances  in  which  uneducated  deaf- 
mutes  have  been  charged  with  serious  violations  of  the 
rights  of  others  are  unfortunately  numerous;  and  this  is 
true  also  of  those  who  have  received  but  a  limited  education. 

The  crime  against  property  of  which  the  deaf-mute 
is  most  frequently  accused  is  larceny.  Unless  he  has 
received  some  degree  of  literate  instruction  it  is  difficult 

for  him  to  practice  fraud.     Even  the  most  illiterate  deaf- 

^^— — — ^^-^— ^— — ^— ^— ^^— ^— — ^^^-^— ^— ^— — — ^— ^— ^^ — -^ —      1 1 . 

of  the  early  educators  unconsciously  exaggerated  the  truly  sad  condition 
of  the  average  deaf-mute  without  education.  Some  of  the  earliest 
^  teachers  of  the  deaf  before  they  learned  to  communicate  freely  with  them 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  uneducated  deaf-mutes  were  incapable  of 
the  exercise  of  reason,  that  they  comprehended  neither  law  nor  duty, 
neither  good  nor  evil,  and  were  assimilated  rather  to  beasts  than  to 
men.  When  such  w^ere  the  views  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  law  should  have  regarded  the  uneducated  deaf  as  inca- 
pable of  being  tried  for  crime. 

But  as  the  subject  of  deaf-mutism  came  to  be  better  understood, 
it  was  discovered  that  deaf-mutes  differ  from  other  men  only  by  the 
privation  of  a  single  sense:  that  they  reason,  judge,  and  reflect;  and 
if  education  exhibits  them  in  the  full  exercise  of  intelligence,  it  is  only 
because  nature  has  endowed  them  with  intellectual  faculties.  (See 
Guyot,  pp.  13-54,  giving  the  opinions  of  Caesar,  Sicard,  Eschke.  Also 
I.  L.  Peet,  AnneUs,  xvii,  pp.  65-94.) 
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mute  knows  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal.  He  may  at  times 
make  an  error  of  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  theft, 
but  if  he  has  the  degree  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the 
average  uneducated  deaf-mute,  he  knows  that  it  is  a  crime 
to  steal,  and  to  excuse  him  from  punishment  is  to  encourage 
him  in  his  wrong  doing.*  To  mitigate  his  punishment 
may  be  considered  humane,  but  to  place  him  in  a  reforma- 
tory where  he  could  receive  instruction  would  be  a  wiser 
course  for  the  State,  unless  on  the  advice  of  experts  he 
should  be  pronounced  incapable  of  sufficient  development 
to  justify  it. 

The  method  of  procedure  has  been  practically  the  same 
in  all  such  cases.  If  the  accused  gives  evidence  of  intelli- 
gence and  understands  the  nature  of  the  proceedings,  it 
is  generally  held  that  he  is  responsible,  but  the  court  and 
the  jury  are  too  often  inclined  to  exercise  undue  leniency.f 

♦Where  deaf-mutes  of  sound  mind  but  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence 
are  indicted  for  larceny  and  then  excused  by  a  mistaken  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  judge  or  jury,  a  great  wrong  is  done  not  only  to  the  deaf- 
mute  himself,  but  to  the  deaf  as  a  class.  Deaf-mutes  know  that  other 
people  are  punished  for  theft,  and  they  ex|>ect  to  be  punished  if  detected. 
When  excused  without  punishment,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  because 
of  their  deafness  they  are  given  greater  license.  It  also  opens  the  way 
for  pretended  ignorance  on  the  part  of  educated  deaf-mutes  and  makes 
it  not  uncommon  for  criminals  to  simulate  deafness  hoping  thereby 
to  escape  with  a  lighter  punishment.  Such  instances  are  not  uncommon 
in  France  and  Germany,  where  deaf-mutes  are  not  held  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  resjwnsibility  as  in  this  country. 

fDr.  I.  L.  Peet  says:  "The  deaf-mute,  however  uneducated,  always 
displays  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  property — knows  pretty 
clearly  what  belongs  to  himself  and  what  l^elongs  to  others.  And  that 
he  steals  with  contrivance  and  in  secret  is  a  proof  that  he  knows  he 
will  be  punished  if  detected.  For  this  class  of  offences,  therefore,  it 
would  seem  as  though  moral, if  not  legal  responsibility,  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  him,  though  his  unfortunate  condition  should  certainly  move 
his  judges  to  leniency  in  pronouncing  sentence  upon  him.  And  this 
is  the  view  that  has  prevailed  in  the  more  recent  cases."  (Annals, 
xvii,  pp.  85-86.)  But  Dr.  Peet  does  not  mean  that  leniency  should  be 
shown  to  the  educated  deaf-mute  in  such  cases;  in  fact,  he  states  that 
no  such  leniency  ought  to  be  shown  him  as  to  the  uneducated  deaf- 
mute. 
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Deaf-mutes  both  educated  and  uneducated  are  occa- 
sionally charged  with  the  usual  order  of  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors.*   Whenever  it  cannot   be   proven   that   the 

Two  of  the  English  cases  often  referred  to  are  Rex  v.  Jones  and 
Rex  V.  Steele:  in  the  former  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  was  indicted 
for  felony  and  tried  before  Justice  Blackstone,  convicted  and  trans- 
ported; in  th^  latter  a  deaf  woman  who  could  speak,  but  who  could 
apparently  neither  write  nor  read  the  lips  to  any  extent,  was  indicted 
for  grand  lareeny,  and  standing  mute,  the  jury  empaneled  found  her 
mute  by  visitation  of  God.  She  gave  evidence  of  intelligence,  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years. 
(Rex  V.  Jones,  1  Leach  C.  C,  102;  Rex  r.  Steele,  1  Leach  C.  C.  451; 
cited  by  Beck,  Peet,  Ewell,  and  Magrath.) 

In  Queen  v.  Berry,  a  deaf-mute  who  had  stolen  a  watch  and  other 
articles  was  not  convicted  because  of  the  inability  of  the  court  to 
make  him  understand  the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  He  was  accord- 
ingly remitted  to  prison  to  await  Her  Majesty's  pleasure.  (Reg.  r. 
Berry,  1  Q.  B.  Div.  447;  34  L.  T.  590;  45  L.  J.  M.  C.  123;  13  Ck)x  C.  C. 
189;  Annals,  xxiii,  pp.  65-66.) 

See  also,  CJommonwealth  r.  Hill,  14  Mass.  207. 

In  State  i\  Holicky,  Butte,  Montana,  District  Court,  March,  1905, 
one  Holicky,  a  deaf-mute  having  little  education,  was  accused  of  having 
stolen  a  check  for  $102.80  payable  to  bearer.  Circumstantial  evidence 
was  strong  against  Holicky,  but  as  the  trial  jury  had  already  found  not 
guilty  three  defendants  against  whom  proof  had  at  first  seemed  j>osi- 
tive,  the  evidence  was  held  insufficient  and  the  case  dismissed.  The 
deaf-mute  in  this  case  was  provided  with  interpreters  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  sign  language. 

In  State  v.  Board,  Circuit  Court,  Winchester,  Ky.,  a  colored  deaf- 
mute  having  some  education  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  a  few 
years  ago  for  robbing  a  ticket  office.  It  wa.s  held  that  he  knew  stealing 
was  an  otTence  punishable  by  law,  and  that  he  was  responsible  for 
his  acts. 

♦Deaf-mutes  are  sometimes  arrested  for  vagrancy.  They  should 
be,  especially  when  they  have  had  the  benefits  of  an  education.  Deaf 
beggars  should  not  be  encouraged.  The  better  class  of  deaf  people  in 
most  of  the  States  have  long  endeavored  to  educate  the  public  in 
this  matter. 

Many  cases  of  pretended  deaf-mutism  are  due  to  the  practice  of 
giving  alms  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  Deaf- 
mute  beggars  and  imposters  who  claim  to  l)e  deaf-mutes  should  alike 
be  arrested,  and  the  latter  should  be  dealt  with  severely. 

It  is  said  that  William  A.  Rockefeller,  the  father  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, represented  himself  as  a  deaf  and  dumb  peddler  when  he  first 
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accused  is  not  mentally  responsible,  and  cannot  appreciate 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  the  law  should 
l3e  "permiited  to  take  its  course. 

went  to  Richford,  N.  Y.  The  truth' of  the  incident  is  not  vouched  for, 
but  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  sake  of  getting 
trade  through  mistaken  sympathy  should  be  an  indictable  offence. 
It  was  made  so  in  New  York  in  1886.  (Pen.  Code,  sec.  570;  AnnaU, 
xxxi,  295.) 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  referring  to  the  unfortunate 
exemption  of  deaf-mutes  from  the  laws  passed  about  that  time  in  sev- 
eral States  for  the  repression  of  tramps  and  beggars.  Professor  Fay  said: 
"There  is  no  reason  why  able-bodied  deaf-mutes  should  not  have  a 
settled  home  and  support  themselves  by  honest  labor,  as  we  are  happy 
to  say  the  great  majority  of  them  do.  While  the  legislators  who  made 
this  exception  were  doubtless  influenced  by  a  kindly  impulse,  the  effect 
of  their  action  is  to  insult  a  respectable  class  of  the  community,  who 
neither  need  nor  desire  such  favors;  to  encourage  in  habits  of  idleness 
and  vagrancy  the  few  among  them  who  are  already  inclined  thereto; 
and  to  suggest  an  easy  mode  of  imposture  to  swindlers  in  general,  many 
of  whom,  by  feigning  this  misfortune,  will  bring  great  and  undeserved 
discredit  upon  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class."     {Annals,  xxiv,  194.) 

Deaf-mutes  are  sometimes  sued  for  slander.  In  Anne  Slavin  v, 
Bella  McArthur,  the  lawyer  for  the  defense  put  in  the  plea  that  his 
client  was  a  deaf-mute,  and  the  court  dismissed  the  case  on  the  ground 
that  as  signs  and  not  words  had  been  used  the  complainant  should  have 
brought  suit  for  assault  instead  of  for  abusive  language.  Undoubtedly 
the  court  erred  in  stating  that  signs  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
action  for  slander.     {Annals,  xxvii,  311-312.) 

There  have  also  been  occasional  trials  of  uneducated  or  partially 
educated  deaf-mutes  accused  of  rape.  In  a  Tennessee  case  some  years 
ago  a  colored  deaf-mute  was  sentenced  to  the  |>enitentiary  for  life 
because  of  attempted  rape  of  a  white  girl.  In  a  case  tried  in  the  supe- 
rior court  at  Hartford  a  few  years  ago  a  deaf-mut«  having  some  educa- 
tion was  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  at  Weathersfield  when  convicted 
of  rape  and  attempt  to  murder. 

But  the  cases  in  which  assaults  have  been  made  uFK)n  deaf  women 
by  hearing  men  have  been  far  more  numerous.  Seduction  with  promise 
of  marriage  has  also  been  common.  In  such  cases  the  testimony  of  the 
victim  has  usually  l>een  admitted  in  the  sign  language,  though  protests 
have  sometimes  been' made  against  the  admission  of  an  interpreter  when 
the  deaf-mute  was  able  to  write.  When  the  deaf-mute  does  not  pos- 
sess a  fluent  command  of  English,  the  court  should  always  permit  the 
use  of  a  sworn  interpreter  to  assist  in  cases  of  this  sort.  (See  State 
V.  DeWolf,  8  Conn.  93;  20  Am.  Dec.  90.)     A  long  line  of  cases  might 
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Sometimes,  however,  cases  arise  in  which  animwiwoftted 
deaf-mute,  or  one  having  but  a  meager  education,  commits 
a  crime  under  the  impression  that  he  is  only  protecting 
his  own  rights*  Such  instances,  however,  are  unusual 
and  demand  exceptional  treatment. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  question  whether  a  deaf-mute  who 
has  taken  the  life  of  his  fellow  man  should  ever  receive 
the  death  sentence  as  the  penalty  of  his  crime.  In  theory, 
it  is  still  incumbent  upon  the  prosecution  to  prove  the 
sanity  of  the  accused  and  his  ability  to  distinguish  clearly 
between    right   and   wrong,  thus   reverting    to    the    old 

be  cited  here  but  as  few  of  them  are  in  the  State  reFK)rts  the  list  would 
be  of  little  use. 

A  deaf-mute  was  accused  some  years  ago  of  fraud  in  changing  the 
number  of  acres  in  a  gift  of  property  made  him  by  his  father  from 
four  to  forty.  The  father  claimed  to  have  made  the  discovery  some 
time  later,  but  on  examination  in  court  the  deed  was  found  to  be  bona 
fide,  and  the  son  won.     (Ford  v.  Ford,  New  Haven.) 

'^'B^bian  has  recorded  an  amusing  instance  in  which  an  officer  of 
justice  accompanied  by  two  assistants  went  to  the  cottage  of  a  peasant 
having  a  deaf  and  dumb  son,  to  make  an  attachment  of  the  peasant's 
property.  While  the  oflRcer  was  engaged  in  making  an  inventory, 
the  peasant  attempted  to  drive  away  a  heifer  into  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment. On  being  discovered,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  two  assistants, 
and  was  dragged  back  by  one  while  the  other  drove  away  the  heifer. 
The  deaf-mute  son  seeing,  as  he  thought,  the  right  of  property  invaded 
and  his  father  maltreated,  fell  uFK)n  the  aggressors  and  put  them  all 
to  flight.  Later,  when  father  and  son  had  been  summoned  before  the 
court  for  this  grave  offence  against  the  law,  the  deaf-mute  recognized 
his  late  antagonists  and  lx)re  himself  as  if  he  expected  praise  for  his 
recent  achievement.  He  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  being 
ignorant  of  the  processes  of  law,  he  had  only  ol)eyed  the  law  of  nature 
in  defending  his  father  and  his  property.  (B^bian  's  Journal,  i,  p.  39, 
translated  by  Barnard,  N.  A.  Revietv,  1834.) 

A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  in  Missouri  recently.  A  partially 
educated  deaf-mute  named  Simmons,  when  charged  with  horse  stealing 
said  that  the  man  from  whom  he  had  taken  the  horse  owed  him  money 
and  had  refused  to  pay  him  though  he  had  repeatedly  tried  to  get  what 
was  due  him  for  labor.  He  had  taken  the  horse  thinking  thereby  he 
would  get  what  was  due  him.  Though  he  should  have  known  better 
it  might  happen  that  he  did  not.  If  his  previous  record  was  blameless 
the  average  jury  would  l>e  inclined  to  show  leniency. 
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presumption  of  idiocy.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in 
future  cases  this  ruling  will  be  followed.*  In  practice, 
at  least,  deaf-mutes  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  capital 
offence  have  not  been  sentenced  to  pay  the  death  penalty 
in  England  and  America. f 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  an  educated  deaf-mute 
of  sound  mind  and  understanding  should  not  be  made  to 
suffer  the  same  penalties  that  the  law  inflicts  upon  others 
for  a  like  crime.  His  criminal  status  may  properly  be 
considered  normal.  Fortunately  the  instances  in  which 
educated  deaf  persons  have  been  charged  with  the  crime 
of  murder  have  been  very  rare.  In  the  books  there  seem 
to  be  no  records  of  deaf-mutes  of  good  education  and 
sound  mind  having  been  convicted  of  this  most  serious 
crime.  No  stronger  argument  could  be  advanced  for  the 
compulsory  education  of  the  deaf  when  the  many  instances 
are  considered  wherein  deaf-mutes  without  education 
have  taken  human  life. 

Whether  a  totally  illiterate  deaf-mute  who  has  taken 
human  life  should  be  required  to  forfeit  his  own  in  States 
wherein  capital  punishment  is  the  penalty  for  murder, 
is  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  The  decision  w^ould 
depend  on  the  general  intelligence  of  the  accused,  his 
previous  record,  his  understanding  of  the  affairs  of  every- 
day Ufe.  But  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to-day  to  pre- 
sume such  a  person  as  of  unsound  mind,  irresponsible, 
or  incapable  of  understanding  the  proceedings  of  a  trial, 
as  was  almost  necessarily  done  in  the  days  when  the 
problems  of  deaf-mutism   were   so  little   understood.^ 

♦Wharton  and  Stills *s  Med.  Juris,  i,  sec.  1101. 

fA  number  of  instances  are  cited  by  Gomez,  Berlich,  Carpzovius, 
Finckelthaus,  and  Thier  wherein  deaf-mutes  having  little  or  no  literate 
education  suffered  the  death  penalty  in  Europe  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.     (See  Guyot,  pp.  111-114.) 

JRex  V.  Dyson,  R.  &  R.  C.  C.  523;  7  C.*&  P.  305,  note  32;  also  case 
of  Jean  Campbell,  in  Scotland.     Both  of  these  old  cases  are  referred 
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Perhaps  it  might  reasonably  be  held  that  a  totally 
uneducated  deaf-mute  who  could  have  but  the  most  imper- 
fect ideas  of  the  laws  and  of  the  proceedings  of  a  trial 
should  be  considered  incapable  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
but  that  he  might  be  found  guilty  in  the  second  degree. 
It  would  be  far  more  reasonable  to  find  an  ignorant  but 
not  absolutely  unintelligent  deaf-mute,  who  had  evidently 
deliberately  taken  the  hfe  of  a  human  being,  guilty  of  the 
crime  but  with  extenuating  circumstances,  as  is  done  in 
France,  than  to  pronounce  him  of  unsound  mind  and  order 
his  confinement  in  an  insane  asylum,  when  he  is  not  insane, 
but  only  uneducated. 

to  by  Beck,  Peet,  Ewell,  and  Magrath.  Held  that  accused  could  not 
be  tried  because  of  inability  to  understand  legal  proceedings. 

In  State  v.  Draper,  the  jury  was  informed  that  the  presumption  of 
sanity  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  deal  and  dumb  man,  but  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  prosecution  to  prove  that  the  accused  had  capacity 
and  reason  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  as  to  his 
act  at  the  time  it  was  committed  by  him  and  had  a  knowledge  and 
consciousness  that  the  act  was  wrong  and  criminal  and  would  subject 
him  to  punishment.     [Houst.  Cr.  C.  (Del.)  291.] 

In  justice  to  the  deaf  as  a  class  any  deaf-mute  who  commits  a  crime 
should  be  presumed  sane  and  resjwnsible.  If  deaf-mutes  are  granted 
capacity  to  dp  all  other  acts,  they  certainly  have  the  capacity  to  make 
them  presumably  resjwnsible  for  their  crimes.  This  is  true  of  totally 
illiterate  as  well  as  of  the  partially  educated  deaf.  It  should  be  incum- 
bent on  the  defense  to  prove  insanity,  irresponsibility,  or  inability  to 
comprehend  the  proceedings,  and  if  the  prosecution  is  able  to  show  that 
the  accused  by  his  previous  record  has  furnished  evidence  of  good  general 
ability,  the  jury  and  the  court  should  be  slow  to  acquit  or  to  pronounce 
the  accused  irresjwnsible. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  certain  cases  an  uneducated 
deaf-mute  should  be  held  morally  and  legally  resFK)nsibIe  though 
entirely  illiterate.  His  line  of  reasoning  supplied  to  him  unofficially 
by  a  learned  New  York  judge  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  deaf- 
mute  who  could  be  communicated  with  intelligently  by  signs  or  other- 
wise, who  understood  that  murder  was  wrong  and  was  punishable 
by  the  law,  who  was  of  sound  mind  and  understanding,  ought  to  be  held 
responsible,  and  if  convicted  could  under  the  law  \ye  sentenced  to  pay 
the  death  penalty,  though  he  suggested  that  such  a  person  might  perhaps 
more  justly  be  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  degree. 
(Fourth  Convention,  pp.  93-97.) 
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Fortunately  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  deaf- 
mutes  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  this  country,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  there  will  be 
here  no  deaf-mutes  who  will  not  rightly  be  held  morally 
and  legally  responsible  for  their  acts,  civil  and  criminal 
Even  when  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  commits  a  crime, 
he  is  not  devoid  of  responsibility:  his  position  should  be 
assimilated  to  that  of  a  minor  rather  than  to  that  of  an 
insane  person.     For  the  defense  to  attempt  to  set  up  the 

Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  in  discussing  the  same  question  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  took  the  ground  that  a  totiMy  uneducated  deaf-mute  was  not 
morally  or  legally  responsible,  but  defined  the  totally  uneducated  deaf- 
mute  to  be  not  one  simply  without  literate  education,  but  one  who  had 
had  no  means  of  obtaining  a  general  conception  of  his  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities because  of  his  unfavorable  environment  and  whd  had  no  means 
of  communication  with  other  people.     {Annals:  xvii,  65-94.) 

But  there  are  very  few  deaf-mutes  who  are  so  ignorant  of  their  rights 
and  liabilities  that  they  could  be  rightfully  considered  totally  unedu- 
cated and  morally  and  legally  irresponsible:  hence,  the  presumption 
should  be  that  all  deaf-mut€S  are  responsible. 

Among  the  early  cases  are:  Rex  r.  Dyson,  and  Rex  v.  Pritchard, 
7  C.  &  P.,  303,  305;  E.  C.  L.  517,  518,  note;  State  v.  Harris,  8  Jones 
L.  (53  N.  C.)  136;  78  Am.  Dec.  272;  Annah,  xiii,  35-52;  Queen  r. 
Draper,  cited  in  Annals,  xxxiii,  284,  and  xxxv,  86-87;  State  r.  Bodine, 
(N.  Y.),  Annals,  xvi,  64;  xvii,  89;  xviii,  279.  In  practically  all  these 
cases  it  seems  that  the  accused  were  at  least  partially  responsible,  for 
in  none  was  there  any  proof  of  insanity  or  imbecility. 

In  State  v.  Bodine,  the  accused  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the 
Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  There  were  no  evi- 
dences that  Bodine  was  insane;  he  was  bright,  quick  to  learn,  but 
possessed  a  violent  temper.  It  is  certain  that  an  asylum  was  not  the 
proper  place  for  him.  If  on  trial  he  had  been  found  guilty,  he  deserved 
punishment:  if  innocent,  he  deserved  acquittal  and  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  an  education. 

In  a  French  case  tried  at  Loiret  in  April,  1889,  the  two  criminals, 
the  victim,  and  the  principal  witnesses  were  all  deaf-mutes.  Both 
writing  and  the  sign  language  were  made  use  of  in  the  proceedings. 
The  argument  of  the  defense  that  the  accused  parties  were  of  inferior 
intelligence  and  did  not  appreciate  the  degree  of  the  crime  led  the  jury 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  "Guilty,  but  with  extenuating  circumstances," 
and  the  sentence  was  a  term  of  years  at  hard  lalxjr..  This  seems  a  more 
logical  course  than  to  confine  persons  of  sound  mind  in  an  insane  asylum. 
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plea  of  insanity  or  imbecility  in  all  criminal  cases  involving 
deaf-mutes  is  a  reflection  on  the  general  intelligence  and 
capacity  of  the  deaf  as  a  class  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 
In  the  opinion  of  deaf-mutes  themselves  who  were  without 
literate  education  until  after  they  had  arrived  at  an  age 
of  discretion,  the  illiterate  deaf-mute  should,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  be  held  responsible  for  his  crimes. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  deaf-mutes  of  a  low  order 
of  intellect  and  of  little  education  have  been  convicted  of 
manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  years.*  Undoubtedly  this  course  is  the  right  one.  It 
will  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  small  percentage  of 
deaf-mutes  inclined  to  crime  to  know  that  deaf-mutism 
and  illiteracy  cannot  be  made  the  plea  for  excuse  from 
responsibility. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  compulsory  in  all 
cases:  this  is  a  duty  the  State  owes  all  its  children.  Then 
the  deaf  man  should  stand  in  the  same  position  before 
the  law  that  any  other  citizen  occupies,  and  let  the  pre- 
sumption in  all  cases  be  in  favor  of  full  capacity.  This 
is  what  the  educated  deaf  of  the  country  would  have. 
At  meetings  of  their  associations,  local,  state,  and  national, 
they  have  repeatedly  protested  against  the  tendency  to 
classify  the  deaf  with  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  the 
incorrigible,  and  others  of  like  classes,  generally  referred 

♦In  state  v.  Davis,  tried  in  Cincinnati,  in  March,  1875,  the  judge  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  said:  "The  fact  that  one  or  more  of  his  (the  accused 
deaf-mute's)  senses  was  impaired  or  lost  would  not  render  him  irrespon- 
sible in  the  commission  of  the  crime  charged,  if  he  had  sufficient  mental 
capacity  to  understand  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  and  to 
resolve  and  determine  upon  the  commission  of  the  act."  Annals,  xx, 
192.) 

State  V.  McComb,  tried  in  Circuit  Court,  Hopkins ville,  Ky.,  Oct. 
1888.     A  colored  deaf-mute,  intelligent  but  illiterate. 

State  V.  Barnes,  tried  about  four  years  ago  in  Somerset,  Ky.  Barnes 
was  below  the  average  deaf-mute  in  intelligence,  and  had  but  little 
education. 
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to  as  "defectives/'  since  among  the  deaf  as  a  class  there 
is  no  greater   tendency  to  mental,  physical,  and  moral  ^ 
degeneracy  than  among  hearing  people. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said  in  this  chapter 
regarding  the  recognized  rights  antl  the  consequent  respon- 
sibilities of  the  deaf  whether  educated  or  uneducated, 
there  is  no  need  for  extended  summarization  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  legal  status  of  the  deaf  in  English  and  American 
law. 

On  the  whol(>,  it  may  be  said  that  the  status  of  the  deaf 
more  nearly  approximates  the  normal  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other,  but  the  progress  made  since  the  best 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  not  so  great  as  has  generally 
been  supposed.  ICven  to  deaf-mutes  who  were  notably 
deficient  in  intelligence  the  Roman  law  centuries  prior 
to  the  time  of  Justinian  granted  the  protection  of  legally 
appointed  guardians,  and  it  afforded  uneducated  deaf- 
mutes  w^ho  gave  evidence  of  ability  the  right  to  do  such 
legaPacts  as  could  be  p(»rforme(l  without  the  use  of  speech 
or  writing.  To  the  deaf  man  who  could  write  were  granted 
such  legal  privileges  as  did  not  require  the  use  of  oral 
fornmljp,  and  the  deaf  who  could  both  speak  and  write 
were  considered  capable  of  exercising  all  their  rights  and 
privileges.  Thus  it  seems  that  had  the  literate  education 
of  the  deaf-mute  from  birth  b(»en  considered  possible  in 
the  best  days  of  the*  Roman  Empire,  the  problems  involving 
th(»  legal  status  of  the  deaf  would  for  the  most  part  have 
be^en  solved  by  the  great  jurists  of  ante-Justinian  times. 
But  since  the  uneducated  (l(»af  of  those  times  were  neces- 
sarily d(*barr(Ml  from  all  formal  acts  involving  speech  and 
writing,  misconceptions  aros(*  in  early  French,  and  English 
law  as  to  the  real  status  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  law^ 
of  Rome.  And  unfortunat(*ly  the  habit  of  following 
precedents  has  starved  to  perpetuate  even  to  the  present 
time  some  of  the  false  notions  regarding  the  capabilities 
of  the  deaf. 
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Happily,  however,  the  active  work  of  the  deaf  them- 
selves has  done  much  during  the  recent  past  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  no  longer  need  for  any 
presumption  of  incapacity  or  irresponsibility  because  of 
deaf-mutism.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  there  will 
be  general  and  complete  recognition  of  the  normality  of 
the  mental,  moral,  industrial,  and  legal  status  of  the  deaf. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
afforded  me  in  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  paper  by 
all  who  responded  to  requests  for  information  regarding 
cases  involving  the  deaf. 

ALBERT  C.   GAW, 
Assistant  Professor  in  GaUaudet  College , 

Washington,  D.  C, 


NECROLOGY. 


Mr.  Amasa  Pratt,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion from  1883  to  1890,  died  suddenly  August  8,  1907,  at 
his  home  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  from  valvular  heart  trouble, 
aged  sixty-five.  Mr.  Pratt  was  graduated  from  Williams 
College  in  1865.  He  taught  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Cali- 
fornia Institutions  for  several  years  and  was  for  nine  years 
President  of  Oahu  College  in  Honolulu  before  going  to 
Ohio.  After  leaving  the  Ohio  Institution  he  was  connected 
with  the  Columbus  Latin  School  and  more  recentlv  with 
the  Central  Paper  Company.  He  was  an  active  worker  in 
the  church  and  the  communitv.  At  the  memorial  services 
held  in  his  honor  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  a  high 
tribute  was  paid  to  his  character  and  services  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden  and  others;  "the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  speakers  was  that  Mr.  Pratt  had  had 
the  most  successful  life  of  any  member  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  by  an  unfortunate  in- 
cident he  was  shut  out  from  the  kind  of  work  for  which  he 
was  best  fitted." 
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Mr.  William  Van  Praagh,  Director  of  the  Training  College 
and  School  of  the  Association  for  Oral  Instruction,  London, 
England,  died  suddenly  June  28,   1907,  of  heart  disease, 
aged  sixty-two.     He  had  just  completed  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  his  pupils  and  his  closing  words,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have 
finished,"  were   still  ringing  in  the   ears  of  the  assembly 
when  death  came  upon  him.     Mr.  Van  Praagh  was  born  in 
Rotterdam,   Netherlands,   and   was   trained   as   a   teacher 
of  the  deaf  by  Dr.  Hirsch  of  that  city.     He  introduced  the 
oral  method  into  England  in  1866,  and  was  at  first  connected 
with  the  Jews'  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home.     Mr.  Gardiner  G. 
Hubbard, visiting  that  school  in  1870,  wrote:  "It  is  the  only 
school  in  Great  Britain  where  articulation  is  taught  as  it 
should  be."     In   1872,  aided  by  the  Baroness  Rothsdhild 
and  others  who  wished  to  make  the  work  unsectarian,  he 
established  the  School  and  Training  College  for  Teachers 
at  Fitzroy  Square  and  remained  at  its  head  untU  his  death. 
Always  a  warm  advocate  of  the  oral  method  and  of  day- 
schools,  he  yet  joined  heartily  with  men  of  different  views 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  deaf. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holland,  Superintendent  of  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Colored  Deaf  from  its  establishment  in  1887  until 
1898,  and  again  from  1904  until  1907,  died  suddenly  of 
paralysis  of  the  heart  at  his  home  at  Mineral  Wells,  Texas, 
May  27,  1907.  While  he  labored,  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  had  no  previous  experience  with  the  deaf,  he  was 
a  man  of  education  and  intelligence  and  a  good  executive 
officor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

School  Items. — The  "School  Items"  usually  published 
in  the  September  Annals ^  consisting  chiefly  of  notices  of 
the  resignations  and  appointments  incident  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  school  year,  were  omitted  this  year  an  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  editor  during  the  summer.  As  the  next 
number  after  the  present  one  is  to  contain  a  complete  list 
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of  teachers  in  connection  with  the  schools  in  which  they  are 
employed,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  take  space  to 
publish  those  items  now. 

We  mention,  however,  the  following  four  changes  in  heads 
of  schools,  which  have  taken  place  since  the  May  number 
of  the  Annals  was  printed:  Mr.  Cyrus  E.  White  has  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Reuben  E.  Stewart  in  the  Nebraska  School; 
Mr.  James  D.  McLaughlin,  Miss  Dora  Donald  in  the  South 
Dakota  School;  Mr.  J.  H.  W.  Williams,  Mr.  N.  A.  Cravens 
in  the  Texas  School;  and  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Worcester,  Miss 
Frances  E.  Gillespie  in  the  Mystic  Oral  School.  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Miss  Worcester  are  experienced  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  Mr.  White  having  taught  for  eight  years  in  the 
Minnesota  School  after  graduating  from  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment of  Gallaudet  College,  Mr.  Williams  for  eight  years  in  the 
Texas  School  after  having  served  in  the  same  school  as  steward 
and  book-keeper  for  eleven  years,  and  Miss  Worcester  in  the 
Clarke  and  Mystic  Oral  Schools.  Mr.  Stewart,  we  are  glad  to 
know, is  not  lost  to  the  profession;  he  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Iowa  School.  Miss  Donald  has  returned  to  her  former  position 
as  Superintendent  of  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind. 

We  note  with  regret  the  retirement  from  the  profession 
of  three  of  its  brightest  members:  Miss  Katharine  Fletcher 
of  the  Clarke  School,  Mr.  Paul  Denys  of  the  Ontario  Insti- 
tution, and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hecker  of  the  Indiana  School. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Indiana  School 
was  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  schoolhouse 
May  31,  1907.  The  principal  address  was  given  by  Mr.  R. 
O.  Johnson,  Superintendent;  there  were  also  addresses 
by  J.  F.  Hanley,  Governor  of  the  State,  Dr.  William  H. 
De  Motte,  of  the  corps  of  instructors.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Brown, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  poem  by  Miss 
Olive  Sanxay,  of  the  corps  of  instructors. 


A  Progressive  School. — Looking  over  the  school  papers 
that  have  accumulated  during  the  editor's  absence  of  five 
months,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  evidence  that  in  at  least  one 
school  there  are  marked  signs  of  progress.  The  Colorado 
Index  announce^  that  the  Colorado  School  has  not  only 
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added  120  acres  to  its  property,  and  erected  and  equipped 
fine  buildings,  but  has  also  determined  that  only  the  best 
teachers  shall  be  employed,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  them 
suitable  salaries  shall  be  paid.  "The  standard  set  is  high, 
viz.,  a  diploma  from  some  creditable  institution  of  learning, 
at  least  a  full  year's  attendance  at  a  normal  school  for  special 
training,  and  two  years  of  successful  experience  in  the  work. 
The  amount  of  salary  paid  shall  depend  wholly  upon  merit, 
and  the  teacher  who  has  reached  the  point  where  further 
growth  is  impossible  will  not  be  retained." 


New  Schools, — A  department  for  the  deaf  has  been  opened 
in  connection  with  St.  Olaf  College  at  Northfield,  Minnesota. 
The  College  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  the  department  for  the  deaf  is  intended  especially  for 
the  higher  education  of  persons  of  that  denomination. 
Mr.  Lars  M.  Larson,  formerly  of  the  New  Mexico  School, 
it  at  its  head. 

A  public  day-school  was  opened  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
in  September  last  under  the  charge  of  Miss  M.  Ina  Smith, 
formerly  of  the  Milwaukee  and  San  Francisco  Schools  and 
more  recently  of  the  Sacramento  School.  The  class  is 
taught  in  a  room  of  the  Longfellow  Public  School. 


The  Jamestown  Expositwn. — The  Ohio,  North  Carolina 
(Raleigh) ,  and  Virginia  Schools  had  exhibits  of  school  work 
in  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  The  Virginia  exhibit  was 
in  charge  of  a  lady  who  kept  it  in  perfect  order  and  gave 
information  concerning  the  work.  The  Goodson  Gazette 
says  the  exhibits  of  these  schools  and  of  several  schools  for 
the  blind  showed  to  great  advantage  in  comparison  with 
those  of  common  schools. 


The  Edinburgh  International  Conference. — The  full  Report 
of  the  valuable  Proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference, 
of  which  Mr.  Story  gave  an  abstract  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Annals,  will  be  sent  to  America,  post  free,  for  seventy- 
five  cents.  Address  Mr.  E.  A.  Illingworth,  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  Henderson  Road,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
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Mr.  Giulio  Ferreri  has  published  an  interesting  abstract 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  (Conference,  with  comments  of  his 
own,  mostly  commendatory,  upon  its  leading  features.  He 
includes  with  it  a  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  School  Hygiene  held  in  London,  August 
5  to  10,  1907.  His  report  is  entitled  "  La  Causa  dei  Sor- 
domutJai  Congress!  Internazionali  di  Edimburgo  e  di  Londra, 
Luglio — Agosto,  1907,  Relazioni  e  Commenti,'*  Roma, 
Tipografia  di  Giovanni  Balbi,  1907,  8vo,  pp.  74. 


Congress  on  School  Hygiene, — The  Second  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene  was  held  in  London,  England, 
August  5-10,  1907.  Section  Nine  was  devoted  to  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  Mr  William  Van  Praagh,  who 
died  just  before  the  Congress  met,  had  been  most  active  in 
organizing  this  section  and  the  loss  was  deeply  felt.  The 
attendance  was  small.  Mr.  B.  St.  John  Ackers  presided  at 
the  meetings.  Papers  were  read  on  "The  Educational 
Treatment  of  the  Deaf  in  all  the  Stages  from  Impaired 
Hearing  to  the  Totally  Deaf"  by  Dr.  James  Kerr  Love; 
"Deafness  in  Infancy — The  Problem  of  the  Deaf  School 
Child,''  by  Macleod  Yearsley,  F.  R.  C.  S. ;  "  Deaf-Mutism, 
Its  Diagnosis  and  Prevention,''  by  Arthur  Cheatle,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
and  "  The  Hygiene  of  the  Teeth  and  Mouth  in  Schools  for  the 
Deaf,"  by  GiuUo  Ferreri.  Mr.  Roorda  of  Holland,  Mr. 
Dupont  of  Paris,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Denmark,  Mr.  Addison  of 
Glasgow,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussions. 


Conventions  of  the  Deaf. — Conventions  of  the  deaf,  in  some 
cases  taking  the  form  of  alumni  meetings  and  in  others  of 
meetings  of  State  associations,  were  held  last  summer  at 
Danville,  Kentucky;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania; Rockland,  Maine;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Baltimore, 
Maryland ;  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Perhaps  there  were  others 
that  escaped  our  notice.  There  was  also  a  largely  attended 
Convention  of  the  National  Association  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
At  the  Kentucky  Convention  notable  features  were  the  un- 
veiling of  portraits  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  and  of 
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William  D.  Kerr,  and  the  presentation  of  tablets  in  memory 
of  John  A.  Jacobs  and  Samuel  B.  Cheek. 


^^ Hereditary  Deafness.^* — In  Biometrika,  an  English  journal 
for  the  statistical  study  of  biological  problems,  for  March, 
1906  (vol.  iv,  part  iv),  there  is  a  long  article  entitled 
"Hereditary  Deafness,^'  by  Edgar  Schuster,  M.  A.,  Francis 
Gal  ton  Research  Fellow  in  National  Eugenics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  In  this  article  the  author  applies  "  the 
newer  methods  of  statistics, ''  introduced  by  Mr.  Francis 
Galton  and  developed  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  to  the 
data  collected  by  the  editor  of  the  Annals  several  years  ago 
and  published  in  the  Appendix  to  "Marriages  of  the  Deaf 
in  America"  (Volta  Bureau,  1898). 

The  purpose  and  methods  of  the  article  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  original  work.  Its  purpose  is  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  inheritance  of  deafness  corresponds 
with  that  of  other  characters  that  have  been  investigated 
by  previous  contributors  to  Biometrika,  viz.,  stature,  span, 
and  eye  color  in  man,  and  coat  color  in  horses  and  hounds. 
The  writer  therefore  pays  no  attention  to  the  tables  and 
conclusions  of  the  author  of  "Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in 
America,"  but  deals  only  with  the  "Tabular  Statement  of 
Marriages  "  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  that  work.  To  the 
figures  there  given  he  applies  the  mathematical  formula) 
for  correlation  tables  devised  by  Professor  Pearson. 

Mr.  Schuster  finds  that  the  results  for  the  inheritance  of 
deafness,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  correlation  between  fathers 
and  children  and  mothers  and  children,  are  approximately 
the  same  as  those  previously  ascertained  by  similar  methods 
for  the  inheritance  of  other  characters.  The  "correlation 
coefficients"  he  obtains  for  the  inheritance  of  deafness  are 
.54  for  fathers  and  children  and  .535  for  mothers  and  children. 
The  mean  value  of  parental  inheritance  of  stature  in  man, 
as  previously  ascertained,  is  .506,  of  span  .459,  of  eye  color 
.494,  of  coat  color  in  horses  .522,  in  Basset  hounds  .524, 
in  greyhounds  .507.  The  value  obtained  for  fraternal 
correlation  in  the  inheritance  of  deafness   (.74)   is  much 
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larger  than  for  other  characters  in  man  (mean  value  .5) 
"but  it  does  not  differ  much  from  the  values  obtained  for 
coat  color  in  horses  and  dogs  and  for  certain  characters  in 
waterfleas  and  aphides." 

Some  material  gathered  by  Mr.  Schuster  from  English 
sources,  but  including  a  much  smaller  total  number  of  cases 
than  the  American  collection,  gives  similar  results. 

Mr.  Schuster  warns  his  readers  that  the  results  obtained 
can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional,  since  the  data  on  which 
they  were  based  were  not  collected  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction of  correlation  tables,  and  are  therefore  not  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  that  purpose. 

In  an  abstract  of  the  article  accompanying  the  number  of 
Biomeirika  containing  it,  the  statement  is  made  that  "an 
important  point — the  normal  or  even  more  than  average 
fertility  of  deaf-mutes — is  brought  out."  We  find  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  the  article  itself.  The  writer  of  the  abstract 
must  have  been  misled  by  the  statement  of  the  article 
that  "there  is  a  certain  amount  of  reason  for  believing 
that  families  containing  a  deaf-mute  member  are  in  reality 
somewhat  larger  than  those  that  do  not."  The  statement 
does  not  refer  to  families  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
are  deaf,  but  to  families  in  which  one  of  the  children  is  deaf, 
and  consequently  has  no  reference  to  the  fertility  of  deaf- 
mutes. 


Dr.  Elliott's  Text-Books,— T>T.  Richard  Elliott,  Head- 
master of  the  Royal  Asylum,  Margate,  England,  commem- 
orates the  fiftieth  year  of  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf 
by  publishing  the  third  edition  of  his  "  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Language  for  the  Deaf"  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
reviewed  in  the  Annals ^  xxxvi,  143,  and  the  second,  xliii, 
134;  he  also  publishes  the  second  edition  of  his  "Lessons 
in  Articulation  and  Lip-Reading,"  of  which  the  first  edition 
was  reviewed  in  the  Annals,  xli,  119.  The  latter  work  has 
received  some  revision.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  an 
indication  of  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  oral 
teaching  within  recent  years,  that  when  Dr.  Elliott  began 
to  teach  articulation  the  method  he  found  in  use  in  his 
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school  taught  only  one  sound  for  each  vowel,  so  that  the 
pronunciation  of  a  sentence  was  very  different  from  that 
of  hearing  persons.  The  opening  sentences  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  became  thus :  "  Awr  f atha  wech  at  en  havn ;  Haloed 
be  thi  nam;  Thi  kengdam  cam;  Thi  wel  be  dan  en  arth 
as  et  es  en  havn;  Gev  as  thes  dae  awr  dale  brad,"  etc. 


Reports  of  Schools. — We  have  received  tbe  following  reports 
of  schools  (published  in  1906) :  Georgia  (Forty-first) ;  North 
Carolina  (Raleigh) ;  Pennsylvania  Home  (Eighth) ;  (published 
in  1907) :  American  (Ninth  Biennial,  Ninetieth  and  Ninety- 
first  annual)  ;Groningen  (Netherlands),  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York  (Fortieth);  Jews'  Home  (London, England);  New 
York  (Eighty-eighth) ;  Oral  Instruction  (London,  England) ; 
Oregon    (Eighteenth    Biennial);  Viinersborg    (Sweden). 


Errata. — In  the  September  Annah  on  page  326,  there 
should  be  a  space  between  lines  7  and  8  to  separate  the 
group  ending  "  — amp  .  .  .  lamp  "  from  the  group  beginning 
" — Id  .  .  .  cold."  On  page  327  the  following  words  should 
be  inserted  between  lines  2  and  3 :  "  taught  and  a  good  one 
to  begin  the  exercise  with.  It  is" — so  that  the  sentences 
shall  read:  "Take  the  dipthong  "ou;"  it  is  the  first  one 
taught  and  a  good  one  to  begin  the  exercise  with.     It  is 

composed  of  the  two  elements  "ar"  and  "oo"  and  readily 
lends  itself  to  our  practice." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Wanted:  An  experienced  oral  teacher  to  have  charge  of  a  class  of 
seventh  grade  pupils  in  an  oral  school.  Address  "E,V  care  of  the 
editor  of  the  Annals,  Kendall  fJreen,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  once  more  so  situated  that  I  could  re-ent«r  the  school  room  as 
an  instnictor  of  the  deaf,  and  should  \)e  glad  to  hear  from  any  one 
desiring  a  teacher  for  the  manual  department.  I  have  taught  in  the 
Indiana  School  eight  years,  and  in  the  Illinois  School  thirteen  years. 

Laura  C.  Sheridan, 

GreencastUf  Ind, 
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BACKWARD  CHILDREN. 

Let  us  use  the  word  abnormal  as  a  relative  term.  While 
all  deaf  children  are  abnormal  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
yet  we  understand  that  a  normal  deaf  child  is  one  who 
does  not  fall  below  the  average  of  deaf  children  in  ability 
and  work. 

Miss  Rosenfeld,  a  member  of  the  Child  Study  Conmiittee 
of  Alumni  Normal  College,  New  York,  gives  the  following 
results  of  her  observations  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  published  in  "Education." 

In  the  first  place  children  are  abnormal  from  physical 
ills.  They  may  have  defective  eyesight,  skin  disease, 
water  on  the  brain,  rickets,  partial  paralysis,  indigestion, 
or  other  diseases  which  affect  the  mind.  Efforts  are  made 
to  overcome  these  by  the  use  of  proper  food,  fresh  air,  and 
physical  culture,  and  it  may  be  through  medical  treatment. 
In  such  cases  a  physiological  education  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  the  cooperation  of  physician  and  teacher 
is  necessary.  Such  children  should  be  made  to  use  all 
their  physical  powers.  Often  in  this  way  alone  can  a 
child  be  led  to  overcome  a  listless  indifference. 

Methods  are  used  to  stimulate  the  senses.  Touch  is 
developed  by  letting  him  feel  objects  that  are  hot,  cold, 
smooth,  rough,  hard,  or  soft.     Sight  is  trained  by  the  use 
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of  colored  objects.  Taste  is  cultivated  by  having  him 
taste  salt,  sugar,  or  vinegar.  He  recognizes  the  odor  of 
cofifee,  perfumes,  and  other  things,  and  uses  his  sense  of 
smell. 

In  plays  and  games  he  employs  judgment  and  learns  to 
act  quickly  and  be  orderly  and  attentive. 

In  all  such  things  the  concrete  precedes  the  abstract; 
manual  training  comes  before  mental.  However,  all 
methods  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  skill,  tact,  and 
intelligence. 

In  the  second  place  children  are  backward  because  they 
are  incorrigible.  For  these,  what  are  called  disciplinary 
schools  are  formed.  Such  pupils  are  capable  of  doing 
right  but  are  inclined  to  do  wrong.  They  are  of  the  "I 
won't"  type.  They  are,  perhaps,  ungraded;  they  are 
given  to  a  man  to  teach,  usually;  they  are  kept  under 
rigid  discipline.  The  teacher  is  in  touch  with  their  doings 
out  of  school  hours  through  a  system  of  monitors.  Their 
school  work  is  interspersed  with  plenty  of  manual  work 
such  as  is  found  in  shops. 

Let  me  quote  from  Miss  Rosenfeld:  '^The  utmost  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  teachers  for  such  chil- 
dren. Intelligence,  patience,  tact,  and  aptitude  for  the 
work  are  necessary  qualifications — experience  an  invalu- 
able adjunct.'* 

In  the  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  in 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  the  Superintendent  has  introduced 
a  six  weeks'  course  of  training  for  regular  public  school 
teachers  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  work  with  defect- 
ive and  backward  children.  The  course  includes  readings, 
lectures,  and  practical  charge  of  a  class  under  the  direction 
of  the  Principal  of  the  school. 

Miss  Rosenfeld  suggests  that  higher  salaries  should  be 
ofifered  as  an  inducement  to  teachers  to  fit  themselves 
especially  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  that  the  classes  of 
backward  children  should  be  small. 
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It  would  seem  that  these  methods  of  dealing  with  back- 
ward children  in  the  public  schools  might  be  easily  applic- 
able to  the  work  of  teaching  backward  deaf  children. 

Any  one  experienced  with  slow  deaf  children  might  say 
that  they  are  backward  from  physical  defects,  from  lack 
of  ambition,  from  an  absence  of  mental  or  moral  stamina, 
from  a  lack  of  application,  from  a  poor  inheritance,  a 
natural  mental  incapacity,  or  from  a  combination  of  all 
or  a  part  of  these. 

We  know  that  as  a  rule  it  is  human  nature  for  us  all  to 
like  best  to  do  that  which  we  can  do  well,  and  as  a  slow 
child  usually  can  do  manual  work  better  than  mental,  he 
prefers  that. 

Froebel  would  have  us  use  all  the  play  activities  of  the 
younger  children  in  the  kindergarten.  Likewise,  we 
should  make  wise  use  of  the  natural  physical  activities 
of  the  slower  children  of  all  ages,  and  lead  up  from  these  to 
mental  works.  For  this  reason  the  teacher  should  be 
especially  in  touch  with  the  shop-work  and  play  of  the 
children  out  of  school  and  lead  them  to  talk  of  these. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  school  garden  work, 
and  it  seems  that  a  little  of  this  might  be  particularly 
helpful  to  slow  children,  if  managed  by  a  teacher  who 
thoroughly  understood  gardening,  and  used  the  plan 
wisely  and  with  interest. 

One  might  say  that  all  the  devices  used  in  teaching 
bright  children  should  be  exaggerated  with  the  slower 
children,  and  that  all  the  qualities  needed  by  the  teacher 
of  bright  children  should  be  intensified  in  the  teacher  of  the 
dull.  The  highest  standards  and  ideals,  the  finest  training 
and  education,  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  tact,  the  greatest 
charity  and  conscientiousness,  may  be  put  to  good  use 
by  the  teacher  of  slow  children. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  in  4iis  "Heredit)'^  and  Christian 
Problems, ''  tells  us  that  among  defective  children  heredity 
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has  more  influence  than  environment;  hence  we  can 
readily  see  why  it  is  so  hard  to  educate  the  deaf,  especially 
if  they  are  slow. 

Nonnal  children  often  learn  in  spite  of  their  teachers — 
they  are  educated  by  their  environment — but  we  not  only 
have  to  be  responsible  for  the  development  of  our  children, 
but  we  have  to  create  their  environment,  which  is  neces- 
sarily  narrow  and  in  a  measure  artificial. 

We  have  a  great  t<5mptation  to  drive  rather  than  lead — 
to  coerce  rather  than  win. 

If  only  we  could  always  understand  and  put  to  good  use 
the  natural  tendencies  and  interests  of  the  children  we 
should  find  the  battle  half  won. 

Backward  children  are  apt  to  be  stubborn;  they  are 
unreasonable;  they  are  foolish,  not  from  idiocy,  but  from 
ignorance;  they  often  have  just  the  "little  learning  that 
is  a  dangerous  thing. '* 

They  may  have  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestry  a 
blunted  moral  sense;  perhaps  they  show  cruelty  and  ill- 
temper,  or  their  minds  are  unreliable. 

We  often  must  work  along  the  line  of  least  resistance 
with  them.  We  must  have  a  large  charity  for  failures. 
We  must  learn  not  to  exact  nmch — to  be  pleased  and  show 
approval  of  every  little  gain. 

We  sometimes  need  to  ignore  a  child  and  leave  him  to 
himself — to  forbid  him  from  taking  part  in  anything  that 
is  being  done. 

We  should  win  his  affections,  his  confidence,  his  interest, 
and  his  will;  we  should  show  him  in  a  lo\ing  way  that  our 
will  is  inflexible,  that  he  must  obey.  I  once  saw  a  father 
punish  his  boy  for  teasing  his  little  sister.  Almost  before 
the  father  had  finished  he  kissed  the  child  and  showed  that 
he  loved  him,  and  the  punishment  was  entirely  effective. 

If  it  were  possible  to  have  a  slow  class  all  of  one  grade 
it  would  save  time  for  all.     This  is  most  important  for 
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such  children,  because  with  more  than  one  grade  the  divi- 
sion not  working  with  the  teacher  is  probably  doing  nothing, 
as  they  do  not  love  mental  work  well  enough  to  accomplish 
much  alone. 

The  teacher  of  these  children  should  have  an  over- 
powering love  for  her  work,  for  overcoming  difficulties; 
a  joy  in  bringing  a  gleam  of  light  into  a  gloom-ridden  soul; 
a  willingness  to  be  satisfied  if  her  small  success  is  measured 
by  the  widow's  mite.  She  must  have  that  largeness  of 
mind  and  heart  which  makes  great  allowance. 

She  must  not  take  up  every  little  offence  and  make  a 
serious  thing  of  it;  she  must  be  discreetly  blind  to  many 
things  that  fall  below  her  standard. 

These  children  often  possess  the  qualities  or  faults  of 
brighter  children  without  their  virtues;  for  instance, 
a  strong  will  in  a  bright  child  may  be  turned  to  good  use 
by  making  him  persistent,  while  in  a  dull  child  it  may 
mean  only  obstinacy. 

We  should  never  allow  the  routine  of  work  in  school  to 
become  mechanical.  We  need  as  much  variety  in  the 
daily  program  as  in  the  bills  of  fare  for  our  meals.  Each 
day  should  bring  forth  something  of  a  surprise. 

We  should  question  the  children  about  their  homes  and 
plays.  Their  language  should  be  about  what  they  do  or 
see  others  do. 

A  prominent  educator  is  quoted  as  saying  that  a  dull 
child  should  spend  four-fifths  of  his  time  upon  language 
and  not  more  than  one-fifth  upon  oral  work. 

Speech  and  speech-reading  appeal  largely  to  the  higher 
mental  faculties,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  some  children, 
although  they  can  learn  the  simple  elements,  have  not  the 
capacity  to  use  them  in  combination. 

Unless  a  child  has  language  his  knowledge  of  speech- 
reading  is  of  little  avail.  However  well  he  may  under- 
stand the  mechanism  of  speech,  it  will  profit  him  little  if 
he  has  nothing  to  say. 
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Any  one  who  has  taught  an  adult  speech-reading  will 
know  that  such  a  person  can  learn  more  speech  in  three 
months  than  many  deaf  children  learn  in  as  many  years, 
because  of  his  previous  use  of  the  English  language. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  one  thing;  that  mental  and 
moral  development  are  of  more  importance  than  anything 
else,  and  that  these  are  to  be  obtained  through  the  use  of 
language.  So,  while  we  use  speech  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can,  yet  we  must  always  remember  that  the  slow  child 
must  progress,  always,  in  language. 

The  work  of  making  useful  citizens  of  stupid  children 
is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  If  in  the  allotted 
time  we  do  not  make  them  responsible,  self-supporting 
members  of  society,  we  return  them  to  the  State  still 
dependent,  fit  subjects  for  penal  or  charitable  institutions; 
hence,  however  great  our  responsibility  is  for  all  our 
children,  it  is  greater  for  our  backward  children  because  of 
their  greater  need,  and  we  can  afford  to  give  them  noth- 
ing less  than  our  best. 

Our  endeavor  always  is  to  bring  them  up  to  the  normal; 
our  study,  how  to  do  this. 

Nature  wastes  nothing  and  neither  should  we.  We 
must  turn  all  their  activities  to  good  account,  never 
antagonize  or  oppose  unless  we  must.  We  should  keep 
them  in  a  good  humor  and  have  confidential  relations  with 
them.  The  teacher  should  establish  for  herself  a  person- 
ality winsome  and  masterful,  remembering  that  no  matter 
what  method  is  used  it  is  the  personality  behind  it  that 
counts. 

We  can  awaken  interest  by  making  things  attractive 
and  realistic.  A  few  minutes  given  to  natural  pantomime 
or  drawing  may  be  worth  more  in  meaning  than  hours  of 
written  language. 

The  ideal  would  be  to  have  the  work  so  interesting  that 
the  subject  of  discipline  would  rarely  come  up. 
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Grerman  teachers  take  their  classes  for  excursions  in  the 
country,  teaching  by  object  lessons.  This  method,  to- 
gether with  school  gardening  and  other  manual  methods, 
might  be  made  especially  profitable  to  backward  children. 

It  is  encouraging  how  much  better  some  of  our  dull 
pupils  succeed  after  leaving  school  than  we  expect.  I 
have  in  mind  one  boy  who  seemed  hopelessly  dull  in  school , 
and  yet  the  foundation  he  received  and  the  trade  he  learned 
have  helped  hun  to  become  a  self-supporting,  useful  man, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  see  what  a  manly,  intelligent  fellow 
he  was  when  he  came  to  the  school  to  visit  a  short  time  ago. 

I  believe  that  backward  children  should  be  treated 
individuallv  more  than  other  children — that  each  child 
should  be  a  study  and  have  a  special  method  applied  to 
his  case. 

Much  more  attention  is  being  given  in  all  schools  to  ab- 
normal children  than  heretofore,  and  a  psychological  study 
of  them  can  be  made  interesting  rather  than  hopeless,  if 
we  have  the  patience  to  pursue  it. 

JENNIE  L.  COBB, 
Instructor  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 


DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFI- 
CIAL ACQUISITION  OF  LANGUAGE.* 

Notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  the  teacher 
to  develop  the  language  of  the  deaf-mute  '*as  life  creates 
it  in  the  normal  child'' — to  quote  the  words  of  our  honored 
master,  Moritz  Hill — there  are  nevertheless  vast  differences 
between  "life"  and  the  most  rationally  conducted  language 
instruction.    These  differences  are  to  the  disadvantage  of 


♦Translated  from  Eos  for  April,  1907,  by  Paul  Lanoe,  M.  A.,  In- 
structor in  the  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 
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all  artificial  acquisition  of  language  and  explain  the  inferior 
results  achieved. 

These  differences  are  partly  exterior  and  partly  interior. 
Some  of  them  will  now  be  discussed. 

With  the  hearing  child  intellect  and  language,  promoted 
by  outward  impulse  and  inner  incentive,  develop  sym- 
metrically and  almost  simultaneously.  Even  if  his 
acquisition  of  speech  sometimes  takes  longer  than  it  should, 
his  understanding  of  language,  if  he  is  a  healthy  child, 
keeps  pace  with  his  intellectual  development,  one  further- 
ing the  other. 

The  deaf  child,  whose  intellectual  life  is  stimulated  only 
by  the  real  world  of  things  and  events,  without  language, 
without  the  powerful  influence  of  this  illustrator  of  phe- 
nomena through  the  heart  and  the  mind,  though  possessed 
of  the  natural  impulse  to  express  himself,  surely  begins  to 
gesticulate  much  later  than  the  hearing  child  begins  to 
prattle.  With  the  deaf  child  the  ability  to  understand 
gestures  cannot  much  precede  the  ability  to  gesticulate, 
as  no  one  makes  signs  to  him  until  he  begins  to  make  signs 
himself  or  to  point  at  things.*  And  how  limited  remains 
the  gestural  intercourse  between  him  and  his  environment! 

As  no  observations  on  the  development  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage by  the  deaf-mute  child  in  a  hearing  environment 
have  been  recorded,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  at  what 
age  he  begins  to  make  gestures.  At  any  rate  it  is  much 
later  than  the  hearing  child  begins  to  speak. 

Instead  of  the  gradual  development  of  language  from 
early  infancy,  the  deaf  child  is  first  taught  to  understand 


♦I  have  ascertained  by  inquiry  that  in  nine  cases  deaf  children  of 
deaf  parents  began  to  gesticulate  from  the  age  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
years,  the  first  sign  being  either  for  drink  or  food.  In  the  only  case  of  a 
deaf  child  of  hearing  parents  concerning  which  I  have  received  infor- 
mation, the  first  sign  was  observ^ed  at  the  age  of  three  or  three  and  a 
half.  Perhaps  hearing  parents  are  slow  to  ol)serv'e  and  comprehend 
signs  or  gestures. — P.  L. 
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and  use  the  language  of  words  upon  his  entrance  into  a 
school  for  the  deaf. 

But  what  a  vast  difference  there  is  in  these  two  methods, 
one  developed  in  play,  the  other  by  dint  of  hard  labor,  is 
evident  when  one  compares  the  development  of  voice, 
sound,  and  word  of  the  hearing  child  with  that  of  the 
laborious  articulation  of  the  deaf  pupil. 

The  inability  of  the  deaf  child  to  understand  and  imitate 
the  speech  of  people  around  him,  and  the  impossibility  for 
him  to  grasp,  repeat,  and  assimilate  conversation,  is  the 
reason  of  his  lack  of  language.  Upon  entering  school  he 
must  first  acquire  childish  language  by  means  of  articu- 
lation instruction. 

Notwithstanding  entire  loyalty  to  Hill's  fundamental 
principles  of  instruction,  there  are  essential  differences 
between  the  natural  and  the  artificial  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage, inevitably  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Even 
if  the  teacher  earnestly  strives  to  read  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  the  deaf  and  speechless  child,  and  tries  to 
utilize  the  emotions  thus  discovered  in  aiding  him  to  express 
them  in  childish  talk,  this  hardly  approaches  the  natural 
method  of  acquiring  language.  For  the  teacher  would 
have  to  be  a  necromancer,  mindreader,  and  "medium'*  of 
the  most  supernatural  kind  to  read  the  emotions  of  the " 
child's  mind  just  as  they  occur. 

And  even  if  the  teacher  possessed  this  supernatural  gift, 
there  would  still  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  natural 
and  artificial  acquisition  of  language,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter. 

The  hearing  child  in  his  development  of  mind  and  lan- 
guage takes  for  himself^  from  all  the  abundance  of  expres- 
sions that  he  hears,  just  what  is  adapted  to  his  own  needs; 
his  language  impressions  are  spontaneous  and  not  artificial ; 
he  absorbs  unconsciously  and  without  any  effort.  For  the 
language  instruction  of  the  deaf-mute  child  the  teacher 
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must  have  due  regard  to  the  child's  need  of  thought,  scn- 
tation,  communication,  and  questioning,  and  must  endeavor 
to  produce  and  impart  expressions  that  will  coincide  with 
his  individual  soul  life.  With  the  hearing  child  there  is, 
therefore,  much  more  independent  though  spontaneous 
mental  exertion,  while  with  the  deaf  the  teacher's  mind 
has  to  work  in  unison  with  the  mind  of  the  child  (or  of 
several  children)  with  the  definite  purpose  of  utilizing  the 
selected  language  material,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  mind  that 
is  the  chief  factor — not  the  pupil's. 

If  the  teacher  has  to  work  with  only  one  child  to  attain 
the  desired  end,  language  assimilation  is  more  readily 
achieved  than  with  class  instruction,  where  the  material 
selected  specially  for  the  individual  cannot  possibly  interest 
all  the  children.  And  if  there  is  no  real  communion  from 
soul  to  soul,  the  effort  to  teach  language  is  valueless;  the 
result  is  mere  gibberish,  mouthing,  mechanism  of  speech. 

Aside  from  the  deplorable  circumstance  that  in  artificial 
language  teaching  the  language  used  has  less  force  than  in 
the  natural  method  of  acquiring  it,  it  moreover  happens 
that  the  number  of  opportunities  artificially  presented  for 
using  speech  must  be  considerably  less  than  those  present- 
ing themselves  to  the  hearing  child. 

In  the  language  development  of  the  hard-of-hearing 
child  there  is  also  a  deficiency  as  regards  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  expressions,  since  he  does  not  catch  the  language 
spoken  about  him  frequently  and  clearly  enough,  and  then 
not  always  at  a  time  when  the  thought  corresponding  to 
the  expression  passes  through  his  brain.  It  is  therefore 
but  natural  that  even  the  intelligent  deaf-mute,  in  spite  of 
his  teacher's  and  his  own  efforts,  c^n  acquire  only  a  limited 
vocabularj'  as  compared  with  that  of  the  normal  child; 
his  practice  in  the  use  of  language  expressions  even  ^ith 
'leicreatest  industrj-  is  insufficient. 

1  the  intelligent  hearing  person  does  not  fully  com- 
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prehend  books  which  are  written  in  a  language  that  he 
has  not  thoroughly  mastered,  and  in  associating  with 
people  of  whose  language  he  has  only  a  limited  knowledge 
he  becomes  silent  as  soon  as  the  conversation  drifts  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Still  less  can  the  most  care- 
fully taught  deaf-mute  become  independent  in  the  use  of 
the  language  of  abstract  ideas. 

The  concrete  world  and  the  corresponding  language 
expressions  reach  the  mind  through  the  senses.  But 
thought  in  connection  with  language  creates  the  higher 
conceptions,  which  do  not  become  fully  intelligible  to  the 
deaf-mute,  for  his  mental  grasp  does  not  go  beyond 
detached  notions  of  the  concrete,  rendering  purely  con- 
ceptional  thought  and  reflection  very  difficult. 

In  order  to  teach  forms  of  language  as  clearly  as  possible^ 
we  must  unfortunately  limit  ourselves  for  a  long  time  to 
concrete  expressions  in  order  to  carry  out  Hill's  idea  of 
the  natural  method. 

In  this  late  and  infrequent  occurrence  of  abstract 
thought  expression  there  lies  a  serious  handicap  for  the 
deaf  child,  whereas  the  hearing  child  alternately  hears  the 
concrete  and  the  abstract,  and  takes  from  both  what  he 
can  absorb  intellectually  and  linguistically,  letting  the  rest 
pass  by  without  leaving  a  deep  impression,  though  it  is 
not  perhaps  altogether  lost. 

On  account  of  the  close  interdependence  and  reciprocal 
action  of  thought  and  language  upon  each  other,  there  must 
also  with  the  primitive  thinking  of  the  deaf-mute  be  a 
longer  abidance  in  elementary  language.  His  power  to 
think  must  be  developed  in  order  to  further  the  acquisition 
of  language. 

But  since  the  power  of  thought  must  be  developed 
through  speech,  the  continuous  use  and  application  of 
speech  in  all  conditions  of  Hfe  must  become  a  '^second'' 
nature  with  the  deaf.     For  this  reason  oral  communication 
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with  the  hearing  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  deaf-mute's 
"first'*  nature  in  this  respect  is  the  thought  in  pictures  of 
real  life,  objects,  and  situations,  and  not  in  words  and  sen- 
tences expressing  conceptions,  thoughts,  sensations,  and 
volitions. 

In  the  same  manner  his  means  of  expression  for  all 
psychical  emotions  passing  through  his  soul  cannot  be 
speech,  which  he  cannot  understand  before  receiving 
special  instruction  adapted  to  his  infirmity. 

In  the  beginning  his  means  of  expression  is  the  sign 
language  in  conjunction  with  a  lively  play  of  the  counte- 
nance, giving  a  plastic  repetition  of  perceptions  or  mental 
pictures.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of  our  instruction 
so  to  transform  and  create  his  mode  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion that  everything  he  perceives  with  his  eye  may  no 
longer  remain  in  his  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a  plastic 
memory  picture  alone,  but  may  also  exist  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  corresponding  words  and  sentences  in  their 
oral  form,  producing  a  tendency  to  expression  in  speech 
rather  than  in  signs.  In  other  words,  he  must  learn  to 
associate  ideas  directly  with  the  words  or  vocal  movements 
expressing  them. 

The  difficulty  of  solving  this  problem  in  practice  is  clear. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  deaf-mute  who  is  to  learn  to 
think  and  express  himself  in  words  should  be  guarded 
against  the  excessive  practice  of  thought  in  plastic  images 
alone  and  especially  against  expressing  these  in  signs. 

For  the  more  thought  is  carried  on  in  images  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  alone,  and  the  more  gestures — the  visible 
plastic  presentation  of  these — becomes  a  habit,  the  greater 
and  longer  nmst  be  the  conflict  between  these  two  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  habit  of  thinking  in  language  and  the 
ability  to  speak  on  the*  oihv.T. 

Speech  can  attain  power  and  influence  only  when  it  is 
given  predominance  or  autocracy.     As  co- regent  with  or 
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subordinate  to  the  bold  and  aggressive  sign  language,  it 
can  play  only  a  miserable  part. 

For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  in  our  modem  deaf-mute 
instruction,  which  regards  speech  as  the  object  and  most 
important  means  of  instruction,  to  replace  the  sign  language 
with  speech  as  early  as  possible,  to  limit  its  use  in  instruc- 
tion, and,  finally,  almost  wholly  to  supplant  it  as  a  van- 
quished foe  in  its  battle  with  speech. 

The  violent  suppression  of  signs  is  of  course  useless. 
Speech  will  win  the  more  readily,  the  sooner  the  deaf-mute 
is  enabled  to  express  himself  orally,  and  the  more  he  is 
kept  from  his  fellow  deaf,  especially  those  who  can  express 
themselves  only  by  means  of  signs.  The  ideal  environment 
for  the  orally  taught  deaf-mute  is  that  of  hearing  people, 
in  which  he  not  only  accustoms  himself  to  simple  and 
natural  gestures,  but  also  finds  abundant  opportunity  for 
using  his  acquired  speech,  not  infre(j[uently  being  forced 
to  it. 

Unfortunately  such  ideal  conditions  are  rarely  to  be 
found  in  every-day  life,  and  for  financial  reasons  they  are 
possible  only  with  children  of  wealthy  families. 

In  order  that  the  deaf-mute  may  not  too  much  accustom 
himself  to  thinking  in  plastic  pictures  and  to  expressing 
himself  in  signs,  without  association  with  the  correspond- 
ing forms  of  speech,  it  is  further  necessary  to  begin  oral 
instruction  as  early  as  possible — about  the  seventh  year. 

This  is  the  inner  reason  for  the  early  beginning  of  oral 
instruction,  the  outer  reason  being  that  the  vocal  nmscles 
and  the  whole  apparatus  of  speech  become  too  immobile 
from  continued  nonuse. 

Attention  may  finally  be  called  to  another  great  differ- 
ence between  the  natural  and  the  artificial  acquisition  of 
language,  the  importance  of  which  is  generally  under- 
estimated. 

The  hearing  child  "thinks  aloud;*'  that  is,  nearly  every- 
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thing  he  does  and  thinks  the  livelong  day  he  clothes  in 
words,  which  he  repeats  with  undiminished  delight  in 
speech,  often  to  the  annoyance  of  persons  about  him. 
Thus  action,  thought,  and  speech  become  in  him  an  organic 
unitv. 

This  continuance  of  the  simultaneous  practice  of  action, 
thought,  and  speech  of  the  hearing  child,  which  we  con- 
stantly notice  in  his  play,  must  also  be  kept  sight  of  and 
utilized  in  the  artificial  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf. 
Does  this  n^ally  occur  in  our  instruction? 

What  is  generally  required  in  order  that  the  speech- 
material  used  may  be  called  speech-forming?  We  are  told 
to  use  industriously  in  our  language  teaching  whatever 
occurs  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil  and  interests  him. 
The  incidents  of  daily  life  are  certainly  well  adapted  for 
language  practice  and  language  development.  Still  better, 
however,  is  whatever  the  pupil  does  himself,  whatever  he 
busies  himself  with,  whatever  occupies  his  mind  and  heart, 
that  substance  of  thought  in  the  centre  of  which  he  himself 
lives,  whatever  is  done  by  and  through  him. 

Lot  us  therefore  encourage  our  pupils  to  act  out  for  us 
such  incidents  as  they  especially  enjoy  in  their  work  and 
play,  and  at  the  same  time  (this  is  extremely  important) 
express  what  they  are  doing  in  speech. 

This  simultaneous  action  and  thinking  in  speech  leads 
to  the  closest  union  of  action,  observation,  and  speech, 
and  tends  to  release  the  pupil  from  the  bondage  of  the  sign 
language.  For  his  mind  is  so  fully  occupied  with  this 
double  practice  of  action  and  speech  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  signs. 

By  the  use  of  this  device,  borrowed  from  the  hearing 
child's  natural  method  of  acquiring  language,  and  by  its 
frequent  application  in  the  artificial  language  instruction 
of  the  deaf  child,  much  can  be  done  to  form  the  speech- 
habit,  to  make  it  the  means  of  expression  of  his  inne   life. 
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to  teach  him  to  think  in  speech  and  to  speak  his  thought. 
May  these  lines  contribute  a  mite  to  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  great  and  difficult  task ! 

KARL  BALDRIAN, 

Vienna f  Austria. 


The  above  translation  was  read  at  a  Teacher's  Meeting 
of  the  Wisconsin  School,  October  25,  1907.  It  was  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Mary  Williams,  who  said: 

The  paper  just  read  has,  I  feel  confident,  contributed 
thoughts  that  are  essential  and  helpful  to  us  as  oral  teachers. 
The  author  brings  us  face  to  face  again  with  the  all  impor- 
tant subject  "The  Teaching  of  Language  to  the  Deaf." 

He  draws  quite  clearly  a  line  dividing  the  natural  and 
artificial  acquisition  of  speech  which  makes  us  fully  realize 
how  difficult  our  task  is. 

Most  of  us  have  no  doubt  made  the  remark  that  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  language  of  the  deaf  is  faulty  when 
we  have  heard  a  little  hearing  child  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years  talking  and  asking  questions  of  which  the  deaf 
at  the  age  of  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  frequently  older,  have  no 
conception,  since  they  are  deprived  of  that  sense  which  is 
the  originator  and  developer  of  language.  Realizing  that 
our  children  come  to  us  without  this  ability  to  express  the 
impulse  they  possess,  we  see  at  once  our  great  responsi- 
bility in  laying  the  foundation  on  which  is  to  be  built  their 
future  vocabulary  and  knowledge. 

The  author*s  wotds  "  a  longer  abidance  with  elementary 
language,  owing  to  the  primitive  thinking  power  of  the 
deaf  child,"  I  would  emphasize,  for  it  is  the  only  way  a 
firm  foundation  can  be  laid. 

The  theory  of  working  with  but  one  pupil  is  certainly 
not  a  practical  one,  and  it  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  the 
ideal  one,  though  in  some  respects  it  has  its  advantages. 
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In  a  school  of  this  sort,  where  the  children  have  the  same 
surroundings,  it  is  not  an  impossible  thing  to  give  expres- 
sions that  will  coincide  with  the  soul  life  of  a  class  as  a 
whole,  and  I  think  much  can  be  done  with  a  class  of  pupils 
to  gain  a  spirit  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  will  spur 
them  on  to  use  their  speech. 

"  Since  the  power  of  thought  must  be  developed  through 
speech,  the  continuous  use  and  application  of  speech  in  all 
conditions  of  life  nmst  become  a  *  second  *  nature  with  the 
deaf  child" — this  is  true,  I  firmly  believe.  But  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  author  in  his  desire  to  abolish  deaf  associa- 
tions. He  loses  sight  not  only  of  the  social  value  of  inter- 
course, but  also  of  the  development  of  thought  that  comes 
through  nature^s  language. 

Do  we  find  that  a  child  of  deaf  parentage,  reared  on  the 
hearth  of  signs,  is  any  harder  to  train  in  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  spoken  language  than  a  child  trained  exclusively 
from  the  lips?  My  experience  impresses  me  in  every  case 
(I  have  had  five  pupils  of  deaf  parents  on  which  to  base  my 
theory)  that  pupils  mentally  developed  by  means  of  signs 
from  their  cradles  are  in  every  way  good  oral  pupils  and 
that  they  adopt  the  speech  thought  readily. 


THE    MILITARY    FEATURE    AT   THE    FANWOOD 

SCHOOL. 

Soon  after  Principal  Enoch  Henry  Currier  took  charge 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  1893  he  inaugurated  the  military 
feature  in  the  Institution.  Many  were  the  doubts  of 
the  success  of  the  plan,  even  with  such  a  determined 
man  as  Mr.  Currier  behind  it.  The  directors  of  the  Institu- 
tion, Mr.  Currier's  friends,  and  many  superintendents 
thought  that  they  could  see  nothing  but  failure  in  it,  and  in 
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the  face  of  such  strong  opposition  from  all  sides  it  was 
established.  While  admitting  the  success  and  popularity 
of  military  schools  for  the  hearing,  they  did  not  think  that 
a  military  feature  could  succeed  in  a  school  for  the  deaf. 
To  know  how  well  it  has  succeeded  one  has  only  to  see  its 
splendid  workings.  Now,  after  fourteen  years  of  it,  no 
one  connected  with  the  Institution  would  have  it  changed. 

Although  its  fame  has  spread  all  over  the  United  States 
and  abroad  (another  school  for  the  deaf  in  New  York  City, 
by  the  way,  has  recently  partially  copied  the  plan),  few 
members  of  the  profession  understand  it  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  tell  something  about  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  merely  a  military  department, 
with  a  company  of  large  boys  that  drill  occasionally,  but 
the  entire  Institution  is  on  a  strict  military  basis — the 
military  spirit  permeates  the  whole  school.  It  is  just  as 
much  a  military  school  as  West  Point  or  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.  Every  male  person  connected  with  the 
Institution — the  Principal,  instructors,  officers,  students, 
and  employees — wear  uniforms.  The  Principal,  instructors, 
etc.,  wear  uniforms  modelled  after  those  worn  by  officers 
in  the  regular  army,  while  the  pupils  wear  cadet  gray. 
There  are  the  usual  daily  flag-raising  ceremonies  and  the 
mihtary salute  is  used  by  everyone.  The  call  "to  arms" 
and  ''to  get  in  line"  for  meals  and  school  is  sounded  by 
the  drum  and  the  cadets  march  to  meals,  etc.,  to  the  beat 
of  the  drum  under  command  of  their  officers.  The  students 
are  organized  into  a  three-company  battalion  with  the 
Principal  as  colonel,  the  instructor  in  military  tactics  as 
major,  and  the  company  officers  selected  from  the  students. 
All  the  boys  except  the  very  small  ones  drill  regularly. 

The  instructor  in  military  tactics.  Major  Wm.  H.  Van 
Tassell,  is  an  officer  in  the  New  York  National  Guard,  and 
in  this  way  keeps  up  with  the  changes  and  progress  in 
military  tactics.    On  "Members'  Day"  there  is  an  exami- 
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nation  in  military  science  conducted  by  the  Senior  Greneral 
and  Staff  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  and  at  another 
time  during  the  year  there  is  a  competitive  drill  which  is 
judged  by  officers  of  the  Guard.  All  orders  are  given  by 
the  manual  alphabet,  and  the  precision  with  which  the  young 
cadets  execute  the  orders  would  put  to  shame  many  com- 
panies of  the  National  Guard  which  the  writer  has  seen 
drill.  Every  year  the  cadets  are  invited  to  give  exhibition 
drills  in  the  armories  in  New  York  City  and  many  are  the 
compliments  they  receive.  At  the  great  army  maneuvers 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden  two  years  ago,  in  which 
picked  soldiers  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
the  regular  army,  the  National  Guard,  and  several  military 
schools  took  part,  the  Fanwood  Cadets  were  given  first 
place  on  the  program  the  first  night  and  so  well  did  they 
drill  that  they  were  requested  to  repeat  the  performance 
the  next  night.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  in  good  weather 
dress  parade  is  held  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Institution, 
and  the  fence  is  always  lined  with  interested  spectators 
who  have  heard  of  the  fame  of  these  ^'silent  cadets.'' 

Of  course  a  military  school  could  not  very  well  get  along 
without  a  band,  and  so  Mr.  Currier  proceeded  to  astound 
every  one  by  organizing  a  drum  and  fife  corps  after  his 
military  feature  was  firmly  established.  Most  people 
laughed  at  him  and  said  he  could  never  do  it.  A  class  in 
field  music,  made  up  of  some  partially  deaf  boys,  was 
organized  and  a  musician  from  a  military  band  in  the  city 
put  in  charge.  Beginning  with  a  bass  drum  and  fife,  kettle- 
drums and  cymbals,  bugles  and  cornets  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time,  and  now  it  is  a  well-equipped  band  with 
a  good  repertoire,  and  the  music  that  it  furnishes  would 
be  a  credit  to  such  a  band  in  a  hearing  school.  Most  of  the 
musicians  have  some  degree  of  sound  perception — only 
three  of  last  year's  corps  hearing  well  enough  to  carry  on  a 
conversation,  however — but  some  are  totally  deaf.    This 
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is  the  one  school  for  the  deaf  where  the  thoughtless  visitor 
who  asks  if  you  teach  music  is  not  given  the  laugh. 

The  drum  and  fife  corps  serves  another  purpose  besides 
furnishing  music  for  parades  and  drills.  It  is  used  in  the 
auricular  development  of  those  who  have  some  hearing 
and  several  pupils  have  been  greatly  benefited.  The 
hearing  of  one  boy  in  particular  has  improved  so  much 
under  the  training  that  he  is  now  able  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation with  comparative  ease. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  a  military  school  is  the 
better  discipline  which  the  military  life  gives.  The  New 
York  Institution  draws  many  of  its  boys  from  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  City  and  it  takes  a  strong  arm  to  control 
these.  When  these  boys,  used  to  running  wild  in  the 
streets  and  under  no  control  at  home,  "run  up  against" 
this  military  life  backed  by  such  a  disciplinarian  as  Principal 
Currier,  they  sooner  or  later  learn  to  obejr  and  give  little  or 
no  trouble.  The  discipline  of  these  three  hundred  boys — 
s,  homogeneous  collection  of  Jews,  Poles,  Italians,  Irish, 
headstrong  young  Americans,  and  what-not — is  splendid, 
and  it  is  due  more  than  anything  else  to  the  strict  military 
discipline.  These  boys  all  share  the  great  American  trait 
of  desiring  to  "hold  office.-'  There  are  some  thirty  cadet 
officers,  all  appointed  by  the  Principal,  and  the  hope  of 
being  made  an  officer  or  the  fear  of  being  reduced  to  the 
ranks  holds  many  a  boy  in  check  who  otherwise  might 
"tear  down  the  house.**  Besides  the  distinction  in  being 
an  officer,  the  officers  have  certain  little  privileges  which 
make  a  place  among  the  officers  much  coveted. 

Not  only  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  are  the  good 
effects  of  the  military  feature  seen,  but  also  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  boys.  They  hold  themselves  well,  are 
full  chested  and  present  a  splendid  appearance  not  only  on 
parade  but  on  the  play-ground,  in  the  street,  and  in  the 
class-room.    The  daily  drills  and  marching  teach  the  boys. 
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more  than  anything  else  possibly  could,  how  to  walk.  We 
all  know  how  many  deaf  children  "drag  their  feet/'  There 
is  less  of  this  sliding  along  like  a  Chinese  coolie  among  the 
boys  of  the  New  York  Institution  than  in  any  other  school 
for  the  deaf.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  first  things  that  a 
person  acquainted  with  the  deaf  would  notice  on  visiting 
the  Institution.  If  there  were  no  other  points  in  favor  of 
the  military  feature  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  this  very  fact 
of  its  teaching  the  boys  to  lift  up  their  feet  in  walking 
would  make  it  worth  while. 

The  good  effects  of  the  military  life  are  also  found  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  boys.  They  seem  to  take 
much  pride  in  keeping  their  clothes  and  themselves  neat, 
and  are  very  particular  about  keeping  their  uniforms 
pressed.  Every  morning  before  school  the  cadets  are  lined 
up  and  inspected  by  their  officers.  From  the  dilapidated 
and  rusty  appearance  of  most  of  the  imiforms  seen  in 
several  schools  the  writer  had  always  been  prejudiced 
against  them.  In  the  New  York  Institution,  however,  the 
uniforms  present  a  much  more  natty  appearance.  Tnie, 
the  New  York  Institution  furnishes  each  boy  with  two  new 
imiforms  a  year,  while  in  other  institutions  the  parents 
must  furnish  the  uniforms — and  we  know  what  that  means 
in  manv  cases.  However,  no  matter  how  manv  uniforms 
were  furnished,  if  it  were  not  part  of  the  military  training 
to  take  care  of  the  clothes  these  New  York  boys  would 
not  take  the  care  of  their  uniforms  that  they  do. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  good  things  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  military  feature  is  the  advertisement  it 
gives  the  school,  and  the  fact  that  it  helps  to  educate  the 
public  into  a  better  understanding  of  the  deaf.  Even  in 
the  great  city  of  New  York,  which  has  so  many  varied 
interests,  the  Fanwood  School  is  famous  and  it  is  in  great 
part  due  to  the  exhibition  drills  the  cadets  have  given. 
When  those  people  who  are  wont  to  look  upon  the  deaf 
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as  little  better  than  idiots,  and  to  associate  them  with  the 
halt  and  the  lame,  see  a  battalion  of  deaf  boys  going  through 
difficult  military  maneuvers  with  as  much  precision  as 
hearing  soldiers  they  can  not  help  having  a  better  impression 
of  the  deaf  in  general. 

The  military  feature  has  long  since  advanced  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  we  believe  that  if 
superintendents  realized  more  the  good  that  it  can  do  in 
the  way  of  discipline,  physical  training,  advertisement,  etc., 
more  schools  for  the  deaf  would  adopt  it. 

A.  WEBSTER  DOBYNS, 
Principal  of  the  Arkansas  Deaf -Mute  Institute, 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 


THE  PROPORTION  OF  DEAF  PERSONS  AL\RRIED 
TO  DEAF  PARTNERS  AND  TO  HEARING 
PARTNERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals: 

Sir:  I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  May  number  of 
the  Annals  and  note  your  remarks  concerning  the  marriages 
of  the  deaf.  The  difference  between  the  census  figures 
and  the  figures  you  quote  from  "  Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in 
America"  is  certainly  most  remarkable,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  either  set  of  statis- 
tics, for  the  discrepancy  is  easily  explained. 

The  census  figures  you  quote  relate  to  the  whole  of  the 
totally  deaf,  and  therefore  include  many  cases  of  persons 
who  lost  hearing  in  adult  life;  whereas  the  figures  of 
'^ Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America"  relate  to  the  marriages 
of  deaf-mutes — who  are  mainly  persons  who  lost  hearing 
in  early  childhood  before  reaching  the  age  of  five. 

The  comparison  with  the  latter  figures  should  therefore 
be  made  by  eliminating  from  the  census  returns  the  totally 
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deaf  who  lost  hearing  after  the  age  of  five  years.  I  have 
examined  Table  37  of  the  census  report  with  this  object 
in  view,  and  find  that  the  results  are  fairly  accordant  with 
your  statistics  in  "Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America/' 
with  my  statistics  in  the  "Memoir  upon  the  Formation  of 
a  Deaf  Variety  of  the  Human  Race/'  and  with  the  results 
of  other  investigators  who  examined  the  subject  before 
the  census  year  1900. 

For  example :  Out  of  4,286  totally  deaf  married  persons 
who  lost  hearing^ before  the  age  of  five,  3,182,  or  74.3  per 
cent.,  were  married  to  deaf  partners;  1,038,  or  24 . 2  per  cent., 
were  married  to  hearing  partners;  and  66,  or  1.5  per  cent., 
were  married  to  partners  not  stated  whether  deaf  or 
hearing. 

I  enclose  a  study  of  Table  37  of  the  census  report  on  the 
deaf,  arranging  the  figures  as  you  have  done  in  the  Annals, 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  age  when  deafness  occurred 
makes  a  great  diflference  in  the  percentage  married  to  deaf 
partners. 
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I  also  enclose  a  rough  pencil  study  of  Table  37  which 
will  enable  you  to  verify  the  above  figures  without  labor.* 

Yours  sincerely, 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 

Beinn  Bhreagh  (near  Baddeck),  Nova  Scotia, 

June  9,  1907. 


VISITS  TO  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

[Mr.  W.  H.  Addison  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Barnes  have  both  published  reports 
of  their  visits  to  some  of  the  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  last  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mosely  Commission.  If  space  permitted  we 
should  be  glad  to  reproduce  these  interesting  reports  in  full;  as  it  does 
not,  we  give  the  more  general  impressions  and  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Addison's  report,  and  Mr.  Barnes's  summation  of  the  most  striking 
points  of  difference  between  British  and  American  schools. — E.  A.  F.] 

The  most  abiding  impression  which  I  brought  back  with 
me  was  that  of  the  enormous  material  resources  which  are 
being  lavished  on  every  branch  of  education,  and  of  which 
the  deaf  as  a  class  are  receiving  a  full  share.  In  the  equip- 
ment of  her  schools  for  the  deaf,  America  far  surpasses 
Great  Britain.  The  care  ajid  instruction  of  the  deaf 
seems  everj'ivhere  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  State.  In  most  of  the  States,  a  State  School  is 
usually  provided  in  a  central  locality  at  which  every  deaf 
child  under  the  age  of  21  can  claim  education  combined 
with  maintenance  as  a  right.  In  a  few  of  the  States,  the 
schools  are  managed  by  private  corporations  as  in  this 
country,  but  the  laws  under  which  they  work  are  most 
liberal,  and  the  grants  which  they  receive  per  capita  are 
calculated  on  a  scale  which  to  us  seems  lavish.    The  grant 

per  head  is  never  less  than  £50 — £60  is  paid  by  New  York 

-t " ^—^—^—^——^.———^—^^^ 

♦It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  this  study  in  the  Annals.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  clearly  shows  the  correctness  of  the  figures  of 
the  foregoing  table. — E.  A.  F. 
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State,  and  even  this  large  sum  is,  I  believe,  exceeded  in 
the  case  of  at  least  one  school. 

Nor  does  this  liberal  treatment  by  the  State  check  the 
flow  of  private  benevolence.  Large  donations  towards 
the  funds  of  Institutions  are  often  made  by  private  citizens. 
The  magnificent  trade  school  of  the  Philadelphia  Institu- 
tion was  the  gift  of  one  of  the  directors;  the  Clarke  School 
at  Northampton  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  it  bears;  the  New  York  Institution  is 
so  wealthy,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  poor  Scot,  that  the 
Principal  scarcely  knows  how  to  find  an  outlet  for  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  trust.  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  Republic  give  freely  of  their 
personal  services  as  well  as  of  their  means.  The  interest 
taken  in  the  blind  deaf  by  their  enthusiastic  friend,  William 
Wade,  the  personal  services  and  generous  gifts  of  Graham 
Bell,  are  well  known  to  teachers  all  the  world  over;  but 
the  interest  of  many  others,  who  are  not  perhaps  quite  so 
famous  as  these  two  gentlemen,  is  no  less  keen  and  constant. 
One  of  the  directors  of  the  Institution  at  Philadelphia  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  compiling  a  book  of  English  historical 
sketches  of  a  most  interesting  kind,  specially  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils.  The  American  School  at  Hartford  possesses 
a  fund  devoted  entirely  to  the  publication  of  special  lesson 
books,  and  the  utility  of  such  a  fund  will  be  appreciated 
by  teachers  when  we  say  that  Miss  Sweet's  well-known 
and  highly-prized  readers  have  been  made  available  to 
the  deaf  by  this  means. 

Though  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  not  compulsory  in 
America  as  it  is  in  this  country,  the  American  people  gen- 
erally seem  more  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  education  than 
are  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  This  desire  manifests 
itself  in  many  ways.  Boys  and  girls  think  it  no  shame  to 
take  any  kind  of  situation  during  the  summer,  provided 
it  will  bring  in  a  sufficient  number  of  dollars  to  enable  them 
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to  take  a  college  course  during  the  winter.  Many  seek 
occupations  as  farm  helps,  others  go  out  as  waiters  in 
steamboats  or  sea-side  hotels,  while  in  one  city  I  visited 
my  boots  were  blacked  by  a  student  from  Mr.  Moody's 
Bible  Training  College  at  Chicago.  This  desire  for  a  good 
education  on  the  part  of  poor  students  reminded  me  of 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  Scottish  people  before  the 
advent  of  factory-made  cities  had  begun  to  sap  the  national 
ideals. 

One  result  of  this  keen  desire  for  education,  and  of  the 
esteem  in  which  the  dispensers  of  it  are  held,  is  that  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  are  much  better  paid  than  are  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  in  this  country.  Salaries  as  a  rule  are 
at  least  double  the  rate  that  has  obtained  in  this  country 
in  the  past,  and  in  addition  the  teachers  in  the  residential 
institutions  are  not  burdened  with  the  out-of-school  duties 
which  they  so  often  have  to  perform  in  this  country. 
Teachers  are  engaged  as  teachers,  not  as  supervisors. 
Five  hours'  hard  work  in  school — and  it  is  real  hard  work 
that  is  expected  of  them — plus  the  proper  and  careful 
preparation  of  lessons  and  the  correction  of  the  pupils' 
exercises,  is  considered  an  adequate  day's  work,  and  the 
domestic  supervision  is  entrusted  to  its  rightful  depart- 
ment, the  domestic  staff.  For  this  reason,  a  good  class 
of  teacher,  highly  educated,  sympathetic,  and  full  of  . 
enthusiasm,  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  American 
Institutions. 

Another  advantage  which  the  American  Schools  can 
claim  is  that  their  pupils  stay  longer  at  school  than  they 
do  here.  A  ten  or  twelve  years'  course  is  common,  and 
in  one  State  at  least  a  17  years'  course  is  possible,  and 
entirely  free  of  charge  to  the  parent.  It  is  therefore  a 
common  sight  to  see  youths  and  maidens  of  20  or  21  years 
of  age  attending  school,  studying  hard  the  one  half  of  the 
day  and  learning  their  trade  the  other  hal\    It  follows  as 
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a  matter  of  course  that  the  attainments  of  such  pupils 
must  be  higher  than  those  of  our  own  scholars  who  leave 
school  at  sixteen,  or,  as  was  the  case  not  so  long  ago,  at 
fourteen.  The  provision  for  trade  teaching  to  such  pupUs, 
in  all  the  large  institutions,  is  excellent,  and  the  graduates 
on  leaving  school  step  at  once  into  the  wage-earning  class 
and  become  useful  members  of  society.  There  now  appears, 
however,  a  tendency  to  lower  the  age  at  which  the  children 
are  admitted  to  the  schools,  with  a  corresponding  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  age  at  which  they  leave  school. 
Whether  this  will  be  a  beneficial  change,  time  alone  can 
show. 

The  deaf  of  America  have  had  in  the  past,  and  have  at 
the  present  day,  much  better  opportunities  of  obtainmg 
a  good  education  than  have  the  deaf  of  our  own  country. 
The  parent  of  a  deaf  child  there  can  claim  education  and 
maintenance  of  his  child  as  a  right,  and  that  without  any 
haggling  with  the  school  board  as  to  whether  he  shall 
pay  6d.  or  1|-  per  week  for  his  son's  bread  and  cheese. 

The  school  period  is  longer,  the  pupils  remain  at  school 
till  a  more  mature  age,  and  the  schools  are  better  staffed 
and  better  equipped  than  our  own.  As  a  consequence, 
the  finished  product  excels  that  of  our  schools  in  knowledge 
and  culture,  though  there  is  this  to  be  said,  per  contra, 
that  in  ability  to  use  the  mother  tongue  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  there  are  numbers  of  deaf-mutes  in  this 
country  who  can  equal  anything  that  the  American  schools 
have  produced.  Moreover,  since  the  passing  of  the  Blind 
&  Deaf  Act,  which  has  made  the  education  of  the  deaf 
Compulsory  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  well  known  that  we  have 
progressed  very  greatly,  and  as  far  as  I  am  competent  to 
judge,  the  work  of  our  best  schools  now  compares  not  un- 
favorably, year  for  year,  with  the  majority  of  the  American 
ones.  But  the  longer  school  period,  and  the  greater  age 
to  which  so  many  remain  at  school  in  America,  and,  above 
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all,  the  stimulating  influence  of  Gallaudet  College,  all 
combine  to  enable  the  eJite  of  the  American  deaf  to  under- 
take studies  which  our  deaf-mutes  in  this  country  scarcely 
yet  dream  of. 

With  regard  to  systems  or  methods  of  instruction,  I 
have  to  say  that  the  more  I  see,  and  the  wider  my  experi- 
ence, the  more  I  become  convinced  that  it  is  the  teacher 
who  makes  the  success  of  a  method,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
dry  bones  of  a  method  that  make  the  teacher. 

During  my  tour  I  saw  good  work  being  done  on  the  oral 
method,  on  the  sign  and  manual  method,  on  the  combined 
method.  I  met  ex-pupils  who  had  been  taught  by  each 
and  every  method,  and  I  found  failures  and  successes  alike 
common  to  each.  If  the  teacher  is  skilful  and  enthusiastic 
and  has  good  material  to  work  on,  he  gets  good  results 
whether  he  is  an  oralist  or  not.  But  certain  definite  prin- 
ciples seem  to  emerge  from  what  was  seen  and  heard,  and 
these  may  be  briefly  and  concisely  stated. 

It  is  generally  conceded  now  that  every  deaf  child  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  learn  to  speak.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
stout  opponents  of  this  theory — men  who  believe  and  say 
that  the  indistinct,  harsh,  and  raucous  utterance  of  many 
deaf  people  who  have  been  taught  orally  is  useless,  and 
that  such  would  do  better  to  keep  an  eternal  silence,  and 
trust  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas  to  the  nimble  fingers 
or  the  ready  notebook.  For  this  latter  view  I  think  there 
is  something  to  be  said.  Extensive  conmiingling  and  com- 
muning with  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  has  given  me  con- 
siderable insight  into  their  feelings  and  opinions  on  this 
matter,  and  I  think  they  should  have  some  weight. 

But  it  has  also  to  be  admitted  by  any  candid  observer 
that  there  are  many  deaf-mutes  who  can  be  taught,  and 
well  taught,  by  and  through  speech,  and  for  whom  there- 
fore an  oral  method  is  to  be  preferred.  My  observations 
have  convinced  me  that  if  it  is  desired  to  educate  a  child 
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well  on  this  method,  he  must  live  in  an  oral  atmosphere, 
and  no  pains  must  be  spared  to  get  him  to  use  his  voice 
the  livelong  day.  The  teaching  of  speech  as  an  accom- 
plishment is,  I  think,  a  mistake,  at  least  from  the  oral 
point  of  view,  and  leads  in  the  end  to  the  complete  over- 
powering of  the  speech  method  by  the  more  facile  and  easy 
manual  method.  It  follows  therefore  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, wherever  possible,  a  dual  system  should  obtain,  if 
full  justice  is  to  be  done  to  both  methods  and  to  all  the 
deaf.  Every  school  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  classi- 
fication should  have  two  departments :  an  oral,  where  the 
"atmosphere"  should  be  one  of  speech;  and  a  silent,  where 
finger  spelling  should  take  the  place  of  speech.  Circum- 
stances, such  as  scarcity  of  means,  may  prevent  this  being 
done  in  the  schools  of  our  country  at  present,  but  that 
some  such  arrangement  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  war  of  systems.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 

W.  H.  ADDISON, 
Principal  of  the  Glasgow  InsUiuiion, 

Glasgow ,  Scotland. 


To  sum  up,  as  the  result  of  my  inquiry,  the  most  striking 
points  of  difference  between  our  own  efforts  and  those  of 
America  I  found  to  be — 

1.  The  more  general  adoption  of  the  " combined  system" 
with  a  more  elaborate  system  of  "signs"  and  a  single- 
handed  alphabet  for  manual  spelling. 

2.  A  school  course  extending  over  12  years. 

3.  "Higher  Education"  as  provided  by  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, and  by  the  other  schools  sending  graduates  to  colleges 
and  universities. 

4.  The  adoption  of  ordinary  school  books  for  the  study 
of  history,  literature,  etc.,  making  "reading"  more  general, 
and  affording  a  wider  knowledge  to  the  pupils. 
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5.  Definite  "  Trade  ^'  teaching  given  in  the  large  institu- 
tions. 

6.  The  absence  of  "compulsory"  attendance  at  school? 
and  the  higher  average  "type"  of  pupils  received  into  the 
schools. 

7.  The  liberality  with  which  schools  are  financed,  enabling 
every  idea  to  be  fully  developed  regardless  of  cost,  making 
it  possible  to  sub-divide  classes  where  necessary,  even  as 
low  as  from  3  to  5  pupils,  and  to  provide  costly  appliances 
such  as  telephones  and  acoustic  appliances. 

8.  The  benefactions  of  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  which  have 
materially  assisted  in  developing  and  influencing  the 
teaching  of  speech. 

9.  And  the  official  U.  S.  assistance  in  publishing  reports 
of  conventions,  etc.,  thereby  considerably  helping  in  the 
diffusion  of  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  work. 

FRANK  G.  BARNES, 
Headmaster  of  the  Residential  School, 

Homerton,  London,  England. 


SCHOOLS    FOR    THE    DEAF    NOT    CHARITABLE 

INSTITUTIONS.* 

We  pride  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  every  boy  and 
girl  born  in  this  goodly  commonwealth  gets  as  a  birthright 
the  privilege  of  at  least  a  common  school  education,  includ- 
ing the  high  school  if  he  so  desires.  That  is  his  birth 
right.  It  belongs  to  him,  not  as  a  charity,  not  as  a  thing  to 
be  given  by  the  State  as  a  gratuity,  but  a  thing  he  has  a 
right  to  claim,  a  thing  he  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the 
State.  He  has  a  right  to  say  to  the  State,  '^  You  must  give 
me  an  equal  chance  in  life's  battle,  and  to  do  that  you 
must  give  me  an  education.''     We  all  recognize  that;  we 

♦From  an  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Indiana  School, 
June  12,  1907. 
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pride  ourselves  upon  it.  That  is  right ;  it  is  just.  I  am  glad 
it  is  so.  But  if  that  is  the  right  of  the  normal  boy  and  girl, 
the  boy  and  girl  who  possesses  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
all  the  faculties  of  nature;  if  that  is  his  birthright,  if  he 
may  justly  claim  that  of  the  State  not  as  a  gratuity,  not  as 
charity,  but  as  his  by  virtue  of  his  birth  upon  our  soil  and 
under  our  skies,  how  much  greater  your  right  to  demand 
of  the  same  State  the  same  education  and  the  same  oppor- 
tunities !  The  fact  that  some  of  the  faculties  that  he  pos- 
sesses are  denied  to  you  does  but  emphasize  the  State's 
obligation  to  you,  the  State's  duty,  in  so  far  as  it  can,  to 
make  up  to  you  what  has  been  denied  you  by  nature. 

I  am  glad,  I  am  profoundly  glad,  that  we  are  getting 
away  in  Indiana  from  the  thought  that  the  school  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  the  school  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  are  charitable  institutions.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  do  what  I  could  to  instill  that  thought  into  the 
minds  of  our  people.  I  hope  it  may  reach  a  conviction  in 
Indiana.  I  want  to  say  again,  that  all  may  hear,  that  this 
is  not  a  charitable  institution.  It  is  an  educational  institu- 
tion. It  is  the  State's  effort  to  do  its  duty  by  you  as  it  is 
doing  its  duty  by  the  normal  boy  and  girl.  To  me  it  is 
an  incomprehensible  thing  that  the  State  should  give  to  a 
child  possessing  all  the  natural  faculties  the  opportunity 
of  a  common  school  and  a  high  school  education  and  deny 
the  privilege  to  another  child  who  lacks  some  of  these 
faculties,  who  is  unable  to  hear,  who  is  unable  to  speak — 
deny  to  him  an  equal  opportunity,  and  say  to  him,  "  What- 
ever we  do  for  you  is  a  gratuity,  a  charity,  and  not  a  matter 
of  right  that  you  may  ask."  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me. 
It  is  not  right,  and  the  people  for  years  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  this  respect.  We  are  getting  away  from  it  in 
Indiana.  This  to-day  is  an  educational  institution,  and 
hear  me,  it  is  going  to  be  a  greater  one  to-morrow. 

We  propose  to  build  for  you  an  institution  that  will 
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compare  with  the  best  educational  institutions  for  the 
normal  boys  and  girls  of  Indiana.  We  are  not  doing  it  as 
a  charity;  we  are  doing  it  as  your  right,  in  answer  to  your 
due,  to  fulfill  our  obligation  that  we  owe  you.  We  are 
going  to  make  it  commensurate  with  your  needs.  We  are 
going  to  build  it,  not  for  a  day,  not  for  a  year,  but  for  a 
century.  We  are  going  to  make  it  the  one  institution  in 
Indiana  to  which  those  who  are  now  here  may  return  again 
and  again  on  occasions  like  this  for  new  inspiration,  for 
new  hope  in  life,  building  it  so  that  from  its  doors  and  walls 
D^y  go  young  men  and  women  to  take  their  places  in  the 
battle  of  life,  to  add  to  the  glory,  the  wealth,  the  power, 
and  the  influence  and  the  fame  of  this  goodly  common- 
wealth. 

J.  FRANK  HANLEY, 
Governor  of  Indiana^ 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


SOME  THINGS  WE  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  HEAR 
ABOUT  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  time  is  drawing  near  when  there  will  be  another 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf.  As  the  Convention  has  to  deal  with  every  phase 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  I  beg  to  present  a  few  sugges- 
tions, trusting  that  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  will  endeavor  to  assist  in  the  formation 
and  completion  of  a  program  that  will  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

There  are  certain  things  we  should  all  Uke  to  know  about 
but  for  some  reason  rarely  hear  discussed  at  a  Convention. 

The  topics  of  the  school  room  are  always  dealt  with. 
While  these  are  valuable  in  themselves  and  rightly  hold 
the  first  place,  there  are  some  extraneous  means  of  educa- 
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tion  which  aid  greatly,  exert  a  tremendous  influence  over 
our  pupils,  and  are  of  much  importance  in  their  lives. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  library.  We  want  to  know 
the  most  suitable  books  for  our  pupils  of  every  grade.  If 
there  is  any  school  that  can  give  us  information  on  that 
topic  it  should  be  the  Illinois  School,  which  has  a  large  and 
fine  library.  There  is  also  in  that  .school  a  regular  class 
in  reading  which  everybody  would  like  to  know  about. 
We  want  to  hear  from  the  librarians  of  every  school  as 
to  the  number  of  books,  how  they  are  issued,  and  who 
supervises  the  reading. 

Will  some  one  who  has  charge  of  a  school  museiun  please 
tell  us  all  about  it:  how  it  is  arranged,  its  contents,  what 
objects  are  most  in  demand,  how  they  are  issued,  and  where 
products  of  various  manufactures  suitable  for  museums 
are  to  be  procured.  Wisconsin  has  a  picture  library;  we 
should  like  to  see  samples  from  it  and  hear  about  it. 

In  California  they  are  turning  out  artists  and  sculptors; 
tell  us  how  it  is  accomplished. 

Let  New  York  show  us  some  of  its  splendid  military 
drills  and  tell  us  their  effects  upon  the  school  as  a  whole. 

Missouri  was  experimenting  with  a  combination  of  oral 
and  manual  work  in  the  class  room;  we  should  like  to  know 
the  results. 

Mississippi  has  a  fine  dairy,  Colorado  has  a  ranch,  and 
other  schools  have  good  farms.  Let  us  know  how  they 
are  managed  and  what  duties  the  boys  of  the  schools  per- 
form in  them.  Does  not  some  institution  give  instruction 
in  poultry  raising  by  incubators  and  other  more  modem 
methods  than  those  employed  by  hens?  At  some  places 
horticulture  is  taught  also.     Tell  us  about  it. 

We  want  information  in  regard  to  all  the  trades  taught 
and  their  usefulness  to  the  pupils  in  gaining  a  livelihood. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  concerning  the  usefulness 
of  shoemaking  as  a  trade;  will  not  some  one  conversant 
with  that  subject  give  us  information  regarding  it? 
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Art  and  photography,  clay-modeling  and  wood-carving, 
half-tone  illustrating,  domestic  science,  sewing,  millinery, 
tailoring — each  receive  attention  at  some  schools;  more 
detailed  information  about  them  would  be  acceptable  to 
many  persons. 

Some  schools  have  linotypes;  have  they  proved  a  suc- 
cess? Is  printing  taught  to  the  girls?  Are  the  girls  any- 
where taught  sloyd  and  the  boys  sewing? 

Another  topic  of  interest  is  the  amusements  of  the  pupils. 
Who  should  supervise  and  arrange  them?  Let  somebody 
describe  his  greatest  success  in  this  direction  and  give  us 
some  suggestions  for  the  pupils'  entertainments. 

How  about  lectures?  Are  they  obligatory?  On  whom 
and  when?  Let  some  one  at  a  school  where  lectures  are 
a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  give  us  a  paper  on  the 
subject. 

There  are  literary  and  other  societies  among  the  pupils 
of  some  schools;  we  should  like  to  hear  about  them  and 
their  influence  upon  their  members. 

As  the  membership  of  the  C!onvention  is  composed 
largely  of  women,  they  should  take  a  more  active  interest 
and  a  more  personal  part  in  its  afifairs.  Let  them  present 
more  papers,  participate  in  the  discussions,  and  in  other 
ways  show  a  sincere  interest  in  its  serious  deliberations. 
Since  they  have  entered  the  profession  in  open  competition 
with  men,  let  them  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  posi- 
tions they  hold,  and  let  the  matter  of  sex  be  subordinated 
to  that  of  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  their  charge.  We 
hope  to  hear  from  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  at  the 
next  Convention. 

SYLVIA  CHAPIN  BALIS, 
Instructor  in  the  Ontario  InstUutiont 
BelleviUe,  Ontario,  Canada. 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS   FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  "Methods  of  Insinietiaa''  named  in  the  following  Tabular 
Statement  may  be  defined  as  foBows: 

I.  The  Manual  Method. — Signs,  the  manual  alphabet^  and  writing  are 
the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  principal 
objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the  comprehen- 
sion and  use  of  written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance 
given  to  these  three  means  varies  in  dififerent  schools;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

II.  The  Manned  Alphabet  Method. — ^The  manual  alphabet  and  writ- 
ing are  the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
principal  objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the 
comprehension  and  use  of  written  language.  Speech  and  speech-read- 
ing are  taught  to  all  of  the  pupils  in  one  of  the  schools  (the  Western 
New  York  Institution)  recorded  as  following  this  method. 

III.  The  Oral  Method. — Speech  and  speech-reading,  together  with 
writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  iastruction,  and  facility  in  speech 
and  speech-reading,  as  well  as  mental  development  and  written  lan- 
guage, is  aimed  at.  Ther^  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  course,  and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary 
to  speech  and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruction;  but  they  are 
differences  only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

IV.  The  Auricular  Method. — The  hearing  of  semi-deaf  pupils  is 
utilized  and  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and,  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  artificial  appliances,  their  education  is  carried  on  chiefly 
through  the  use  of  speech  and  hearing,  together  with  writing.  The  aim 
of  the  method  is  to  graduate  its  pupils  as  hard-of-hearing  speaking 
people  instead  of  deaf-mutes. 

V.  The  Combined  System. — Speech  and  speech-reading  are  regarded 
as  very  important,  but  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage are  regarded  as  still  more  important.  It  is  believed  that  in  many 
cases  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  best 
promoted  by  the  Manual  or  the  Manual  Alphabet  method,  and,  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  such  method  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems 
best  adapted  for  his  individual  case.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are 
taught  where  the  measure  of  success  seems  likely  to  justify  the  labor 
expended,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  some  of  the  pupils  are  taught 
wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  Oral  method  or  by  the  Auricular  method. 
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INDUSTRIES  TAUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

FOR    THE   DEAF. 

The  "Industries  Taught"  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
designated  by  abbreviations  in  the  preceding  Tabular  Statement,  are; 
Art,  Baking  (Bak.),  Barbering  (Bar.),  Basket-making  (Bas.),  Black- 
smithing  (Bl.),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Book-keeping  (Bk.),  Brickla3ring 
(Bri.),  Broom-making  (Br.),  Cabinet-making  (Cab.),  Calcimining  (Cal.), 
Carpentry  (Car.),  Chalk-engraving  (Ce.),  Cementing  (Cg.),  Chair- 
making  (Ch.),  China  painting  (Cp.),  Construction  work  (Con.),  Cooking 
(Ck.),  Clay-modeling  (CI.),  Coopery  (Co.),  Domestic  science  (Do.), 
Drawing  (Dra.),  Dressmaking  (Dr.),  Electricity  (El.),  Embroidery 
(Em.),  Engineering  (En.),  Fancy-work  (Fan.),  Farming  (Fa.),  Flori- 
culture (Fl.),  Gardening  (Ga.),  Glazing  (Gl.),  Harness-making  (Ha.), 
House  decoration  (Hd.),  Half-tone  engraving  (He.),  Housework  (Ho.), 
Horticulture  (Hor.),  Ironing  (Ir.),  Knife  Work,  Knitting  (Kn.),  Laoe- 
making  (La.),  Leather  work  (Lea.),  Manual  training  (Man.),Mattress- 
making  (Ma.),  Millinery  (Mi.),  Needlework  (Nw.),  Painting ,  (Pa.), 
Paper-hanging  (Pap.),  Photography  (Ph.),  Plastering  (PI.),  Plate- 
engraving  (Pe.),  Plumbing  (Plu.),  Pottery  (Po.),  Printing  (Pr.), 
Pyrography  (Py.),  Raffia  (Ra.),  Sewing  (Se.),  Shoemaklng  (Sh.), 
Sign-painting  (Si.),  Sloyd  (SI.),  Stone-laying  (St.),  Stencil  work  (Ste.), 
Tailoring  (Ta.),  Tin-work  (Tin.),  Tray  work,  Typewriting  (Ty.),  Vene- 
tian Iron  Work  (Ven.),  Weaving  (Wea.),  Wood-carving  (Wc),  Wood- 
engraving  (We.),  Wood-turning  (Wt.),  Wood-working  (Ww.),  Work- 
ing in  Iron  (Wi.),  and  the  use  of  tools. 


AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS   OF  THE   DEAF, 

NOVEMBER  10,  1907.* 

Adams,  Albert  F.,  M.  A.  (gynmastics),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 
Adams,  C.  D.,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Adams,  Genevieve  Haynes,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Adams,  Ida  H.  (reading),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Mabel  E.  (language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Mary  B.  (English,  speech,  arithmetic),  Horace  Mann  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

♦Some  changes  that  have  occurred  since  November  10,  1907,  are 
included  in  this  list.  Corrections  of  any  errors  or  omissions  will  be 
thankfully  received' 1i)y  the  .editor  of  the  AnnaU, 
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Adams,  Nellie  E.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Adele,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  Mater  Consilii  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Adrian,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sewing),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Agee,  Miss  A.  M.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Agla^,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ahnefeldt,  Elizabeth  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Pa. 

Aimde  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (weaving),  Female  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Akins,  Anna  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Albertine,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Alcorn,  Alice  M.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Alcorn,  Larry  M.  W.,  Chicago  Day  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Alcorn,  Rose  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Alda,  Sister  (art).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Aldrich,  Sarah  (sloyd),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Allabough,  Brewster  R.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Allen,  Anna  W.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Emma  C.  (sewing),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Allen,  Henrietta,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Allen,  Lucy  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Allen,  Mary  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Allison,  Isaac,  E.  E.  (carpentry),  Kendall  School;  (engineering).  Gal- 
laudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alphonsus,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  South  St.  Louis. 

Alspach,  Lulu  Evelyn  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ames,  Elizabeth,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Bessie,  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Emma  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Anderson,  Enga  C,  B.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Park- 
ville,  Md. 

Anderson,  Gertrude,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Anderson,  G.  Waif  rid  (printing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  Scott  (Principal),  Washington  Heights  School, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Andrews,  Georgia  E.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Andrews,  Harriet  E.,  B.  S.  (speech).  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Andrews,  Helen  B.  (kindergarten,  oral).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ang^lique-Marie,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Annunciata,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Appleton,  D.  C.  (gardening),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Applewhite,  Alice,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Arbaugh,  Alice  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Aiiy. 
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Arbaugh,  Laura  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Arbaugh,  Nell  E.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Archer,  Tunis  V.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Archibald,  Carrie  H.,  New  London  School,  New  London,  Wis. 

Archibald,  Margaret  (cooking).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Archibald,  Orson,  B.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 

Argo,  W.  K,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Colorado  School,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

Argyle,  Blanche  E.  (Head  Teacher),  Antigo  School,  Antigo,  Wis. 

Armstrong,  Annie  (seamstress),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Armstrong,  Laura  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 

Arnold,  Mary  O.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Artingstall,  Margaret  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Asbury,  Richard  A.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Ashcroft,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  (Superintendent),  Mackay  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Ashelby,  Katherine  E.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Atkinson,  Mary  E.  (manual  department  and  dressmaking),  American 
School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Atwood,  Ralph  H.  (intermediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Aur^le,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Austin,  A.  H.  (gardening  and  farming).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Austin,  Ida  M.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Austin,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Austin,  W.  H.  (gardening  and  dairying),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Avery,  Elizabeth  B.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Aylward,  Mary  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester. 

Ay  mar,  Mary  A.,  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

\ 

t 

Baboock,  Lydia  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Coliunbus,  O. 

Babson,  Grace  G.  (gymnastics),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Bachelder,  Grace  D.  (cookery),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Badger,  Vina  C.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

Baggerman,  Yetta,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Baily,  Joseph  J.  (Principal,  industrial  department),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baker,  Abby  T.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Baker,  John  P.  (wood-work),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Baker,  Nettie  M.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  HI. 

Baker,  S.  Pierre,  Iowa  School,  Coimcil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Balch,  Grace  A.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Baldwin,  Gertrude  P.  (cooking).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baldwin,  Jessie  (substitute),  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Balis,  James  C,  B.  A.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Balis,  Mrs.  Sylvia  C,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Ballantyne,  Agnes,  (dressmaking  and  millinery),  Michigan  School,  Flint 
BaUard,  Mellville,  M.  S.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ballou,  Lillian  I.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Bamford,  Lillian  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Banford,  Jessie,  Ishpeming  School,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
Bangs,  Dwight  F.  (Superintendent),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 
Bannister,  Inah,  Albany  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bardes,  Henry  (shoemaking),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Barker,  Ethel  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Blanche,  M.  E.  L.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Bamett,   W.   K.    (woodworking).   South  Carolina  Institution,   Cedar 

Spring,  S.  C. 
Barrager,  Myra  L.   (deaf-blind).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  E.  M.  (deaf-blind),  Austin,  Texas. 
Barrett,  John  W.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Ck)uncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Barron,  Mary  Grey  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Barry,  Katherine  E.  (Supervisor  of  oral  department),  C>)lorado  School, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Bartlett,  Mary  C.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Bartley,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Barton,  Edwin  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Bartoo,  Dell  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Bateman,  George,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Bateman,  Julia  R.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Bates,  Miss  F.  E.  (home  nursing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Baugh,  John  J.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Western  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Beaman,  Susan  M.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111.         ' 
Beattie,  Grace  M.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Beattie,  Mary  B.,  B.  A.  (primary  art),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Beatty,  Mary  Mays  (advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Thomas  (baking).  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Beck,  Cynthia  S.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Bedford,  Mary  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Begg,  George  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Behymer,  Floss  A.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bell,  Frances,  M.  A.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Bell,  Ida  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 
Bell,  Martha  C,  M.  A.  (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell,  Mary  (oral)   Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
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Bellows,  Alice  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Benigna,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bennett,  Florence  B.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Bennett,  Josephine  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Bennett,  Mary  E.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Bendit  Labre,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Benson,  Henry  G.  (printing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Benvenuta,  Sister  M.  (cooking  and  laundrying),  St.  John's  Institute, 

St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Berg,  Albert,  M.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Berigaud,  Marie  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Berkeley,  Anne  Butler  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Berry,  Amelia  E.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Berry,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Berry,  Ix>uise  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Best,  Harry,  M.  A.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Betzold,  Clementine  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Bierbower,  Fannie,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bierhaus,  Henry  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bierkamp,'W.  C.  (carpentry).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Bigelow,  Mary  F.  (elementary  science),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 
Biggar,  Josephine  (physical  culture).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 

Spring,  S.  C. 
Bilbee,  Bertha  (dressmaking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Billings,  Carrie  E.  (Principal,  oral  department),  Michigan  School,  Flint. 
Bingham,  Cornelia  D.,  Director,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Bishop,  Etta    (Substitute),   Institution    for    Improved    Instruction, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bjorkquest,  Fred  W.  (leather  work),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Washington. 
Black,  Anna  M.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

Blackburn,  Alice  A.,  B.  Lit.  (oral),  Texaa  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Blair,  Cora  L.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Blaker,  Sallie  May  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Blandin,  Wallace  B.  (cabinet-making),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 
Blankenship,  Lloyd  (art),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Blattner,  J.  W.,  M.  A.   (Principal,  educational  department),  Texas 

School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Bledsoe,  John  F.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 

ParkviUe,  Md. 
Bliss,  Susan  E.   (Principal,  intermediate  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Blondin,  Elizabeth  L.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Blount,  W.  J.  (manual,  colored  department),  Kentucky  School,  Danville. 

Bockde,  Martha  Oakley  (Principal),  New  England  Industrial  School, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Bodker,  Mrs.  Maggie  A.  (deaf-blind),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Boggs,  Sam.  C.  (cabinet-making),  Florida  Institute,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Bohn,  Bertha  (cooking),  Iowa  School,  Councils  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Boland,  John  A.,  B.  A.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey,  W.  Va. 

Bolyn,  Mai^ret  I.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bones,  Miss  M.  J.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Bond,  H.  M.  (printing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Borgia,  Sister,  Mater  Consilii  Institution,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bork,  Enmm  (mathematics),  L.  S.  Fediheimer  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bost,  Elizabeth,  B.  S.  (oral),  Arkansas  School,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Boucher,  Matilda,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Boulware,  Cordia  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Bourke,  Nora  A.,  St.  Joseph  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bowden,  Helena  L.  (intermediate).  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Bowden,  Mrs.  Persis  S.,  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Bowles,  Bettie  Lewis  (Supervisor  of  speech),  Utah  School,  Ogden,ITtah. 

Bowles,  Wm.  A.  (Superintendent),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Bowman,  Blanche  M.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Moiganton,  N.  C. 

Bowman,  Kate  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Boyd,  J.  N.  (baking),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Boylan,  M.  C,  B.  S.,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Branigan,  Anna  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Branson,  H.  L.  (printing),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Branum,  William  O.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Bray,  Ivy  (plain  sewing),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Breckinridge,  Mary  S.,  Miss  Breckinridge's  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Brehm,F.  Elizabeth  (speech),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Brendel,  Eleanore,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bretz,  Mary  Annette  (articulation).  New  England  Industrial  School, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Briel,  William  A.  (tailoring),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Briggs,  Etta,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bright,  Helen  E.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Brill,  T.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Bristol,  E.  Moms  (printing),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Brock,  Frances  I.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Broderick,  Annie  (ironing).  Central  New  York  Institution.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Brooks,  Fannie  (shirt-making).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Brooks,  George  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Brooks,  Ida  P.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Park- 
ville,  Md. 

Brown,  Candace  J.  (articulation),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Brown,  Edith  E.,  Streator  School,  Streator,  111. 

Brown,  Gertrude  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Brown,  Grace  T.  (primary),  Peimyslvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Brown,  Jessie  (oral).  Western  Penn^lvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Brown,  Margaret  de  M.  (photography),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Brown,  Philip  H.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  carpentry),  Montana 
School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Brown,  Thomas  L.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Bruce,  Lula  May,  B.  S.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Brummitt,  Edith,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Bruner,  Hattie  (kindergarten),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Bruning,  Olivia  (intermediate,  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Bryant,  Arthur  D.,  B.  Ph.  (drawing),  Gallaudet  College  and  Kendall 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bryariy,  Katharine  Lee  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,.  Md. 

Buchanan,  Aldah  H.  (oral).  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Buchanan,  Arthur  P.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  C.  P.  (needlework),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 

Buckingham,  Abigail  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Buckingham,  Eva  E.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buell,  Edith  M.  (Supervising  Teacher,  advanced  grade).  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bull,  Mary  (intellectual  department  and  fancy  work),  Ontario  Insti- 
tution, Belleville,  Ontario. 

Bumgardner,  Nellie  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Burchard,  Prudence  E.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burdick,  Edward  S.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Miss  A.  M.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burke,  Julia  A.  (art),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  Fordham,  and 
West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Mary  (machine  sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Sister  Mary  Anne  (Principal),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institu- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Nellie  A.  (domestic  science).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh. 

Bums,  John  (tailoring),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Bums,  John  T.  (printing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burt,  William  N.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Superintendent),'  Westem  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
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Burton,   Grace  C,   M.   A.    (Principal),   Cleveland  School,  Cleveland. 
Bush,  Albert  (shoemaking),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Bush,  John  P.  (manual),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Butler,  A.  Evelyn  (speech  and  speech-reading,  advanced  department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution.  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Buxton,  May,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Byers,  H.  B.  (tailoring).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Byrne,  Anna  (baking),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Byrne,  Matilda  (sloyd),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Byrnes,  Agnes  S.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Byrnes,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Byrnes,  Wm.  J.  (gardening),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Byms,  Margaret   (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  HI. 

Cadieux,  Rev.  J.  M.,  C.  S.  V.  (Director),  Male  Catholic  Institution,  Ville 

St.  Louis,  near  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 
Calahan,  Harriet  L.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Caldwell,  William  A.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Calhoun,  Nannie  (kindergarten),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Calloway,  Marie  (physical  culture),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 
Cameron,  Mary  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Camp,  Anna  R.,  5709  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Camp,  PauUne  B.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Campbell,  E.  C,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Campbell,  Frances,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Campbell,  W.  J.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Cannon,  Daisy  M.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  HI. 
Canode,  W.  H.  (tailoring),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Capelli,  Anthony  (printing).  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 
Carbee,  Annie  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Carlin,  Irene  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Carrell,  Owen  G.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Carter,  Clyde  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Carter,  Florence  E.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Carter,  Frances  E.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Carter,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Carter,  Maude  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Carter,  W   Hickman,  M.  A.  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 
Cartwright,  J.  H.  (shoemaking  and  hamessmaking),  Kansas  School, 

Olathe,  Kans. 
Carver,  Leora  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Cason,  Mrs.  Mary  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Chadsey.    Vera,  B.    A.    (language),  Western    New    York    Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Chambers,  William  H.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Chapin,  Alma  L.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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Chapin,  Edward  L.,  B.  A.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 

Chapman,  W.  H.  (farming),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Charles,  Clarence  W.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Charles,  Elva  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Chickering,  Rev.  John  W.,  M.  A.  (Emeritus;  natural  science  and  peda- 
gogy), Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chidester,  Miss  J.  T.  (oral).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Chidester,  Miss  S.  W.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Childs,  Bessie  N.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Christian,  Alice  (dressmaking  and  fancy  work).  North  Carolina  School, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Christman,  Frank  (manual),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Christman,  Mrs.  Stella  Y.  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Christmas,  Jeannette  J.  (Teacher  in  charge,  primary  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,'  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Christy,  Nettie  L.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Chrysante,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Clark,  Abel  S.,  M.  A.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Coim. 

Clark,  Annie  May  (art,  wood  carving,  and  physical  culture),  Georgia 
School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Clark,  Eliza  L.  (Principal),  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Clark,  Jennie  (dresssmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Clark,  Marion  G.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Edward  Perkins,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Central  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rome,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Elizabeth  H.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Clarke,  Francis  D.,  M.  A.,  C.  E.  (Superintendent),  Michigan  School, 
Flint,  Mich. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  L.  K.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Clarke,  Thomas  P.  (Superintendent),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Clearman,  Amy  de  Coudre,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Clearman,  H.  Beatrice  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Clearwater,  Edward  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cleary,  Edward  P.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Clegg,  Florence  M.  (drawing,  sewing,  and  sloyd),  Rhode  Island  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Clevenger,  Margaret  E.  (sewing).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edge  wood  Park,  Pa. 

Clifford,  W.  H.  (printing),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Cloak,  Ellen  E.  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester. 

Cloud,  James  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Graduet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clowry,  Margaret  (Head  Teacher),  Ashland  School,  Ashland,  Wis. 

Cobb,  Jermie  L.,  B.  L.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
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Ck)bum,  Alice  T.  (oral),  Wisoonsin  School,  Delavan  Wis. 

Cochran,  J.  C.  (printing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Cochrane,  W.  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Coderer,  Samuel  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Washington  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Coffin,  Addie  L.,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Coker,  Charies  P.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Cole,  Kathryn,  Black  River  Falls  School,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Coleman,  D.  R.,  M.  A.  (Head  Teacher),  Ontario  Institution  Belleville. 

Coleman,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (art).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring. 

Coleman,  Thomas  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Carolina  Institution, 
Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Collatt,  Myrtle  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Collings,  J.  W.  (carpentry),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Collings,  William  (carpentry),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky 

Collins,  Mrs.  Ellen  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 

Come  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,   Montreal. 

Comp,  Charles  E.  (printing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Compton,  Margaret  £.  (Normal  Student),  Oallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Condon,  Anna  M.,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Congar,  Remington  (printing).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roch- 
ester, N,  Y. 

Congdon,  Henry  A.  (manual  training),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 

Conn,  Josephine  H.,  B.  L.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Moiganton. 

Conner,  Geo.  W.,  Ph.  B.  (caning  and  mattress-making),  Maryland 
School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Connery,  Julia  M.  (Supervising  Teacher,  intermediate  grade),  Institu- 
tion for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Connolly,  Mary  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Connor,  Rachel,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Connor,  Wesley  O.  (Principal),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Connor,  Wesley  O.,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Mexico  School, 
Santa  F6,  N.  M. 

Conrad,  W.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Constantia,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 

Constantine,  JoUiette  E.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cook,  Joseph  R.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Manitoba  Institu- 
tion, Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg. 

Cooke,  Harry  (house  and  sign  painting).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cooke,  Lydia  M.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Cookus,  Katharine  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Cooper,  Clara  B.  (oral),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Cooper,  Lucile,  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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Cooper,  Mildred  H.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Coplin,  Ethel  (physical  culture),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Corcoran,  Katherine,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Corless,  Michael  (baking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Comay,  Nellie  (manual),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Corwin,  Mary  (art),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Corwin,  W.  R.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Cory,  Annetta,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Cosgrove,  Margaret  (Principal),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Cotton,  Minnie  L.,  B.  L.  (oral).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Coughlin,  C.  B.,  M.  D.  (Superintendent),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Coulter,  James  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cram,  Fannie  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Crampton,  Alice  L.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Crane,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cranwill,  Thomas  J.  (baking),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  HI. 

Craven,  Thomas  M.  (shoemaking),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Crawford,  Ella  E.  J.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Crawford,  Esther  M.  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Crawford,  Mary  (domestic  science),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Blich. 

Creelman,  A.  D.  (gymnastics),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Cresse,  S.  M.  (sloyd).  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Croker,  Gertrude  W.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Cronin,  John  J.  (chair-caning),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Cross,  Florence  (articulation),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Crouter,  A.  L.  E.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cullen,  Barbara  C.  (primary),  Washington  Heights  School,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. 

Cullen,  Estelle  F.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Cuneo,  Victor  A.  (baking),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Cunningham,  Bolton  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg. 

Cunningham,  May  (plain  sewing  and  dressmaking),  Mackay  Institution, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Curran,  Juliana,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Enoch  Henry,  M.  A.  (Principal),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Kate  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Curtiss,  Louise  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Dallimore,  Ida  (sloyd),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Daly,  Geraldine  D.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 
Daly,  Margaret  A.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Daniels,  Caroline  S.  (mathematics,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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Daniels,  Ora  G.,  M.  A.,  68  Hawthorne  St.  Chelsiea,  Maas. 

Danver,  Susie  E.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Davenport,  Louise  (cooking),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Davidson,  Bessie  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Davidson,  Samuel  G.,  M.  A.  (language  and  literature,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis,  Amanda  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Davis,  Daisy  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Davis,  Evangeline  (cooking),  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  (sewing),  North  Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh. 

Davis,  Rebecca  E.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Solon  P.  (drawing),  Ameriean  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Davis,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Davis,  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Dawes,  Rachel,  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Dawson,  Ella  S.  (primaiy),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Aiiy,  Pa. 

Day,  Herbert  E.,  M.  A.  (natural  science),  Gallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Debnam,  William  Frank,  B.  A.,  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin. 

De  Champlain,  Oren  (leather  work),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Deem,  Charles  S.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Mississippi  In- 
stitution, Jackson,  Miss. 

Delke,  William  (shoemaking),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 

Dellicker,  H.  Maude,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

DeLong,  Elizabeth,  B.  A.  (manual),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

DeMotte,  Amelia  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DeMotte,  Wm.  H.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (nlanual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 

Dempsey,  M.  (sewing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Denison,  Charlotte  E.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Denison,  James,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dent,  Alice,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

DePazzi,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteuix  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Desmarais,  Moses  (cabinet-making),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

D'Estreila,  Theophilus,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dewar,  Frances,  Calumet  Day  School,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Diehl,  Jennie  G.  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Diemer,  Michel  (gardening).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Diffenbaugh,  Ida  M.,  B.  A.  (sewing),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 
Parkville,  Md. 

Dillon,  Marie  Louise,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dimmick,  Ella  J.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  EMgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Divine,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Divine,  Maiy  L.  (First  Assistant),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
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Dixon,  Anna  R.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

Dixon,  Emilie  B.  (in  training),  Washington  Heights  School,  Swarth- 

more.  Pa. 
Dixon,  Iva  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxviile,  Tenn. 
Doane,  Letitia  Jj.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Dobbins,  Emma  A.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 
Dobyns,    Ashbel   Webster,    M.    A.    (Principal   literary   department), 

Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Dobyns,  J.  R.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Mississippi  Institution, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Dold,  J.  D.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Domitien,  Sister  (shoemaking).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Donald,  Ida  M.  (deaf-blind),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 
Doneghy,  Susan  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  DanviUe,  Ky. 
Dositheus,  Sister  M.   (Assistant  Principal),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's 

Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Doub,  Florence  W.  (drawing),  Maiyland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Dougherty,  Margaret  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Douglass,  Anna  L.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Downing,  A.  U.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Dowrie,  John  (carpentry),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Drake,  Harley  D.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Draper,  Amos  G.,  M.  A.  Litt.  D.  (mathematics  and  Latin),  Gallaudet 

College,  Washington,  D.  C 
Draper,  Estella  M.  (manual  training),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Driggs,  Frank  M.  (Superintendent),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Drisooll,  Timothy  F.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New^  York. 
Driscoll,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Druckcr,  Adolf  (tailoring),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Drusedum,  William  F.  (baking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Dudley,  Jessie,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Duff,  Jessie,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dumon,  Lucie  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dunbar,  Eva  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Duncan,  Elizabeth  M.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Dunham,  Mrs.  Pearl  H.  (Principal),  Oklahoma  School,  Guthrie,  Okla. 
Dunham,  R.  N.  (Superintendent),  Oklahoma  School,  Guthrie,  Okla. 
Dunlap,  S.  Cornelia  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Dunn,  Ethel  A.  (drawing),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Durant,  Emily  A.  (sewing,  fancy  work,  and  basketry),  Maryland  School 

for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 
Dutch,  Mary  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkley,  Cal. 
Dwyer,  Mies  B.  E.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dwyer,  Loretta  T.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
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Earle,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Earle,  James  (baking),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Earle,  Rossi  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Eaton,  Mary  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Eckert,  Alice  C.   (kindergarten,  articulation).  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eckert,  Anna  L.  (kindergarten,  articulation).  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eckert,  J.  C.  (carpentry),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Eddy,  Frances  N.,  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Eddy,  J.  Holbrook  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Eddy,  Mabel  G.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Eden,  Lavinia  J.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Edgar,  Bessie  M.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Eggee,  Mina  (industrial),  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Eggee,  Pearl  (sewing),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Eickhoff,  Arlington  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Eldridge,  Charles  H.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Eldridge,  Sallie  G.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Ellis,  Sallie  G.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  DanviUe,  Ky. 
El  wood,  Caroline  F.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Ely,  Charles  R.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (natural  science),  Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ely,  Charles  W.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Ely,  Grace  D.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Emerentia,  Sister  M.  (printing),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Emerson,  Grace,  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Emmanuel,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Engleman,  Elise  C.  (oral),  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Engleman,  Josephine  H.  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Erd,  Robert  L.,  B.  A.  (physical  culture),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Ervin,  Annie  McD.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 
Eugenie  deCordove,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Euphemia,  Sister  M.  (art),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 
Euritt,  G.  D.  (senior  class),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Euritt,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Eusebe  de  Verceil,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Eusebius,  Sister  M.  (sewing  and  fancy  work),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's 

Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Evans,  Miss  A.  M.  (domestic  science),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Evariste,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Eves,  Lauretta  W.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Fabacher,  Peter  (President),  Institution  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Chin- 
chuba.  La. 
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Faddis,  Blanche  (dressmafeBm^  Naw  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fairbanks  Marion  E.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  JacksenviUe,  111. 

Fanning,  M.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Farmer,  Orpha,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Fay,  Allan  Bradshaw,  M.  A.  (Latin),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 

Fay,  Edward  Allen,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Vice-President;  languages),  Gallau- 
det College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fay,  Elizabeth  (speech),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fay,  Gilbert  O.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Fay,  Helen  (oral),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fearon,  James  (Principal),  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Feasley,  Carolyn  M.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feinstein,  Sara  (kindergarten),  L.  S.  Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Feldner,  Wilhelmina  (cooking),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

F^licienne,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Fenner,  Sarah  H.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Ferguson,  Ehzabeth  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferguson,  Frances  (in  charge  speech  department),  Arkansas  Institute, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Fesenbeck,  Carohne  (manual),  L.  S.  Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati. 

Field,  Alice  M.  (arithmetic,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Field,  Geargie  L.,  B.  A.  (science,  grammar  department), Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Finch,  Marion  E.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Finlay,  Clara  L.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la.  > 

Firth,  Emma  M.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fischer,  Bertha  (drawing).  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fish,  Kate  H.  (Principal),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 

Fisk,  Pauline  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Fiske,  Stella  (art),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fitzgerald,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Flagg,  Helen  J.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Flaherty,  Ellen  H.  (Secretary),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester. 

Flatley,  Anna  M.,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Flatley,  Matild,  Platteville  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Flatley,  M.  Stella  (Head  Teacher),  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Fliehman,  Mary  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Flowers,  Thomas,  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  O. 

Flynn,  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Foley,  Julia  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  PhiladeK 
phia.  Pa. 

Follett,  Mary  L.,  Ph.  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fonner,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
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Fooshee,  C.  S.  (shoe  and  harness-making),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Forrest,  Margaret  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Forrester,  T.  C.  (intermediate  oral  and  sloyd),  Montana  School,  Boulder. 

Forsythe,  Kathryn,  B.  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fosdick,  Charles  P.  (gardening),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Foster,  Rachel  E.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 

Fowler,  Frances  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Fox,  Thomas  Francis,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (academic  grade  and  Librarian)^ 
New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  Anna  (sewing  and  dressmaking).  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Franc^,  Mrs.  Fanny  (dressmaking  and  sewing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe. 

Francis,  John  (painting).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Francois  de  Sales,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fran^ois-Xavier,  Sister  (manual  department  and  art),  Female  Institu- 
tion, Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Franyoise  de  Chantal,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Frank,  Henry,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Frazey,  Alice  B.,  B.  A.,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Freck,  Katherine  E.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Freeman,  Samuel  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Friedman,  Rhea  R.,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Frierson,  James  M.  (manual  department  and  printing),  South  Caro- 
lina Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Fritz,  I.  (cooking),  German  Evangebcal  Lutheran  Institute,  North 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Fritz,  Katherine  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Fritz,  Mabel  E.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluflfs,  la. 

Fuller,  Priscilla  A.,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Fuller,  Sarah  (Principal),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

FuUington,  Angeline  B.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Instituticm, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Katherine,  Rice  Lake  School,  Rice  Lake,  Wis. 

Funk,  Mary  L.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee^  Wis. 

Gaillard,  Theresa  Elizabeth,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Carolina  Institu- 
tion, Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

Gale,  Edward  P.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Gale,  Lavinia,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gallaudet,  Edward  Miner,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  (PresidCTit;  moral  and  polit- 
ical science),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Galliver,  Louise  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gamble,  Mat  tie  B.,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Hannah  I.,  Appleton  School,  Appleton,  Wis. 
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Gardner,  Isaac  B.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grarfield,  Lena  G.  (sloyd),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Garrett,  Edward  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge. 

Garrett,  Mary  S.  (Principal),  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Garrity,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Gartrell,  Mary  P.,  M.  A.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Gaston,  Cambria  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Gaston,  W.  B.  (manual,  colored  department),  Tennessee  School,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Gaw,  Albert  C,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.  (history,  English,  and  articulation), 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gaw,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  (articulation),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gaw,  Lewis  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gawith,  Frances  W.  (Teacher  in  charge,  intermediate  department), 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Gebhardt,  Emma  W.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gebhardt,  Helen,  Ashland  School,  Ashland,  Wis. 

Geddes,  James  T.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Gent,  Edna  D.  (kindergarten).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

George  Albert,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

George,  Dudley  Webster,  M.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville. 

George,  Vira  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Gerend,  Rev.  M.  M.  (Superintendent),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis, 
Wis. 

Germanus,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Gertrude,  Marie,  Sister,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Gervase,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary^s  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gethings,  Mary  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Gibbs,  Fred  L.  (tailoring),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gibson,  Agnes  A.  (articulation),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Gibson,  Ann  M.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  (dressmaking),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Gielow,  Rev.  William,  B.  A.  (Superintendent;  religious  instruction). 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Institution,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gilbert,  Charles  H.  (carpentry  and  sloyd),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Gilkey,  Benjamin  T.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

GiUett,  Alma  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Gillett,  Charles  P.  (Superintendent),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville, 111. 

Gingra,  Mildred  I.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Girdler,  Carrie  W.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Glancy,  Mother  M.  Benedict  (Superintendent),  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Glenn,  Frances  L.  (Supervising  Principal,  oral  work),  Indiana  School, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Groddard,  Josephine  L.  (speech  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Grodwin,  Arthiu*  J.  (printing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Goggin,  Anne  Page  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Golden,  Etta  M.  (Head  Teacher),  Sheboygan  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Gompertz,  Anita,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Gal. 
Goodell,  Mary  £.  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Goodhue,  Grace  A.,  Ph.  B.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department), 

Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Goodloe,  Nannie  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega. 
Goodspeed,  Esther,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Goodwin,   Edward   McK.,    M.   A.    (Superintendent),    North  Carolina 

School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Goodwin,  James  (manual),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Goolsbee,  Winnie  G.  (in  training),  Washington  Heights  School,  Swarth- 

more.  Pa. 
Gordon,  Miss  C.  L.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Gordon,  E.  L.  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 
Gordon,  F.  M.  (negro  department),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Gordon,  Kathalena  W.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Gordon,  Mary  L.,  B.  A.,  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Gorman,  Kate  (sewing),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Goucher,  L.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Goveia,  Samuel  (shoemaking),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Gowsell,  Hattie  M.  (domestic  science),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 
Grady,  Theodore,  B.  L.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Graham,  John  A.  (carpentry),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Grainger,  Mary  E.  (art),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Granger,  Audria  J.,  B.  L.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 
Graves,  Cora,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gray,  Mabel  H.  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Gray,  W.  F.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Grear,  Inez  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Greaves,  Martha  (dressmaking),  Pennnsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Green,  Elizabeth  T.  (articulation).  New  York   Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Green,  Grace  G.   (physical  training),  Pennsylvania  Institution,   Mt. 

Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Green,  Lettie  C.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Green,  Mildred,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Greener,  Augustus  B.  (intermediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 
Greener,  Louise  M.  (primaiy  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Gregory,  Harriet  (kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gregory,  Seth  W.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Griffin,  Mary  E.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Griffin,  Patrick  (shoemaking),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Griffiths,  John  (agriculture),  Sguth  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Grimes,  Katherine  (Head  Teacher),  Racine  School,  Racine,  Wis. 

Grimes,  Mary  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Grimes,  Olivia  B.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Moiganton,  N.  C. 

Grimm,  M.  Agnes,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Grimmet,  Dosia  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gritzka,  Charles  (tailoring),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Gross,  Henry,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grow,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Grow,  Charies  M.,  Sr.  (retired,  1901),  Danville,  Ky. 

Grow,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grow,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Gruver,  Cora  Elizabeth  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Gruver,  Elbert  A.,  B.  A.  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Institution 
for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gruver,  Minnie,  B.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Guinness,  Stella  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gustin,  Eva  I.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa, 

Haeseler,  Helen  M.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Hagerty,  Thomas,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  physical  culture), 
Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hagyard,  Eva  M.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hall,  Charlotte,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Hall,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hall,  Harriet  C.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Herold  M.  (printing),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Hall,  Margaret  (dressmaking  and  sewing),  Manitoba  Institution, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Hall,  Percival,  M.  A.  (applied  mathematics  and  pedagogy  and  in  charge 
department  of  articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Halpen,  Rosa  H.  (number  and  language).  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Halse,  George  W.  (manual),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Halsted,  Robert  (physical  culture),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Hamaker,  Marion  F.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hamilton,  Bertha  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hamilton,  Harriet  E.  (retired),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Hamilton,  Thomas  (cabinet-making),  American  School,  Hartford. 
Hamilton,  William  (advanced  department  and  clay-modelling).  Central 

New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Hanmiond,  Ethelwyn  M.  (blind-deaf),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Hanmiond,  Henry  C,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Kansas  School,  Olathe. 
Hanmiond,  Winifred,  M.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 
Hancock,  E.  Frances  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Hancock,  Sudie  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin  Texas. 
Handley,  Jajme  L.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey,  W.  Va. 
Hanmer,  Stella  B.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hansell,  J.  W.  (Principal),  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Hansen,  Blanche  M.,  B.  A.  (blind-deaf),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 
Hanson,  Ellen  (domestic  science),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Harbert,  H.  M.  (printing),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Hardy,   Nora   (sew^ing  and  fancy  work),  Arkansas  Institute,   Little 

Rock,  Ark, 
Harkness,  Mrs.  Moliie  (cooking),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Harman,  Augusta  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Harmon,  May  (general  housework).  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Harper,  Lucy  C.  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Harper,  Ruth  A.  (gynmastics),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Harrell,  Mrs.  F.  A.  (intermediate),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin. 
Harris,  L.  Isabel,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Harris,  N.  Lee  (leather  work),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hart,  Alice  V.  (dressmaking).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hart,  EflSe  V.  (aural),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Harvey,  Annie  (intermediate),  Peimsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Har\'ey,  Elma  (gynmastics),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  P.  C. 
Harwood,  Mattie  P.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Hatfield,  Gertrude  (primary),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Haupt,  Hermine  H.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Hausman,  Gerritt  (carpentry),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 

BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 
Ha  vice,  Warren  (baking),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hay,  Kate  E.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Hayden,  Mary  (ironing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Hayle,  George  (farming),  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Haynes,  Carrie  A.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Haynes,  Effie  B.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Haynes,  Mabel  L.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Hays,  A.  D.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey,  W.  Va. 
Heck,  Mathias  (shoemaking),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
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Hedrick,  Maude  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Heffly bower,  Mamie  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Heizer,  Evelyn  B.  (Supervising  Principal,  primary  grades),  Indiana 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hendee,  Mrs.  Ida  G.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hendershot,  Lina,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henderson,  Carrie  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Clara  (domestic  science),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 

Henderson,  David  (shoemaking),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Henderson,  Mattie  D.,  B.  A.  (kindergarten),  Arkansas  Institute, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Hendricks,  Anna  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hendricks,  Ernest  J.,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Florida 
School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Henne,  Ezra  S.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Heimigan,  L.  L.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Louisiana  Institute, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Hen  wig,  Rachel  (ironing),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Herdman,  Pearl  W.  (oral),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hereford,  Sarah  T.  (sewing),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Herman,  Mrs.  Kate  S.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Herold,  Otto  C.  (drawing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hepworth,  Walter  A.  (painting,  etc.),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Pa. 

Hersinger,  J.  (shoemaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Hesley,  Augustus  (printing),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Hess,  Carrie  M.  (cookery  and  domestic  science),  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hewitt,  Edward  (agriculture),  Iowa  School,  Council  Blufifs,  la. 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  Lena  (cooking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Blufifs,  la. 

Hicks,  Sarah  E.  (primary),  Central  New  York  Institution.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  C.  H.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  Pinckney,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hill,  J.  (industrial),  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Hill,  Marion  C,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  L 

Hill,  Martha  M.  (Principal),  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hilliard,  Ethel  M.,  B.  A.  (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hilliard,  Mary  W.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Hillman,  Edith  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hilton,  Andrew  J.  (shoemaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hine,  Lola  C.  (kindei^garten  industrial  work).  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hisey,  Nora  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Hobart,  Almira  I.,  B.  S.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hobart,  Elsa  L.  (arithmetic),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hobart,  Kate  F.  (language,  reading,  and  manual  training),  Horace  Mann 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hockensmith,  Frances,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Hodges,  Amy  M.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Hodgson,  Edwin  A.,  M.  A.  (printing).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hoeffler,  Anna  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hofsteater,  H.  McP.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Alabama 
School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hofsteater,  Mrs.  Olive  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hogan,  Mary,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Hoge,  Leslie  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Holden,  A.  N.,  San  Francisco  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Holden,  Mrs.  Jennie  Bright  (Principal),  San  Francisco  School,  San 
Francisco,  Cal, 

Holderby,R.  A.  P.  (physical  culture),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Hollo  way,  Frank  C,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Holt,  Ellerbe  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Holz,  Otto  (baking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Hook,  Belle  M.  (manual  training),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Hooper,  Elizabeth,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Hoopes,  Mary  C.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Hoover,  Susan  C,  B.  A.  (cooking),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Horton,  Frank  C,  B.  A.  (printing).  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 

Hotchkiss,  J.  Burton,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (history  and  English),  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Houser,  Bessie,  Homs  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Howard,  Carrie  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Howard,  Essie  Belle  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Hower,  Harry  (baking),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Howlett,  May  M.,  Menominee  School,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Howson,  James  W.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hoxie,  Elizabeth  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Hoyt,  Julia  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Hubbard,  Paul  D.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Oliithe,  Kans. 

Hubbard,  Willis  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Huber,  Louise  D.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Park- 
ville,  Md. 

Huddle,  Nannie  Z.  (art),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

HufTord,  Josephine,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Huggard,  Amy  L.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Hughes,  Winifred,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Humphreys,  Evelyn,  M.  A.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville.  Ky. 

Humphries,  Wm.  W.  (deaf-blind),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 
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Hunsicker,  Agnes  £.  (cooking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton. 
Hunt,  Ethel  A.   (grade  work,  primary  department).  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Hunt,  Lyman  M.  (geography,  histoiy,  and  industrial),  South  Dakota 

School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  L.  M.  (sewing),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Hunter,  Elizabeth  C.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 
Hunter,  WiUiam  S.,  B.  A.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Hurd,  Mrs.  Anna  C,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Hurd,  Edwin  G.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence. 
Hurley,  Margaret,  Wausau  School,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Huseby,  Susie  (sewing),  Mirmesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Hutchinson,  Georgia  (art),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Ignace  de  Loyola,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
I  jams,  MoUie  M.  (manual),  Maiyland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Ingraham,  Monroe  (negro  department),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring. 
Ingram,  H.  L.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Irish,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.,  B.  A.,  La  Crosse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Irma,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Irvin,  John  M.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Irvine,  Sarah  K.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Jackson,  Lena  V.  (sewing),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jackson,  Miss  M.  A.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jacques,  Olive  M.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Coim. 

James,  Ada,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Jameson,  Annie  E.  (articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jameson,  DoUie  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Jansen,  Anna  (ironing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jastremski,  Ernestine  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Jeanne  d'Aza,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Jenkins,  Alice,  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Isabel  V.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Jenkins,  Margaret  H.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Jenkins,  Weston,  M.  A.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Jensen,  John  Charles  (woodwork),  California  Institution,  Berkeley. 

Jeremia,  Sister  M.   (advanced  articulation),  St.  John's  Institute,  St. 

Francis,  Wis. 
Jemigan,  J.  H.  (shoe  and  harness  making),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton 

Rouge,  La. 
Jewell,  Ella  B.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Jewell,  Grace  M.,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Jewell,  Thomas  H.,  671  Vaughan  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Joanna,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  A.  J.  (shoemaking),  Texas  School  for  Colored,  Austin,  Texas. 
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Johnson,  Elizabeth  (bookkeeping),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Johnson,  Fanny  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Johnson,  George  T.  (printing),  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  George  T.  (tailoring),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Jennie  O.,  Chicago  Diy-Schoob,  Chicago,  111. 

Johnson,  Joaeph  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Johnson,  J.  L.  (woodworking).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Kathryn  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Teit. 

Johnson,  Richard  Otto  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Indiana  School, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Johnson,  S.  J.,  B.  A.  (aural),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Johnson,  W.  S.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Johnston,  Effie,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Johnston,  Lucy  May  (primary  handicraft).  North  Carolina  School, 
Morganton,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Mary  G.,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Joiner,  Enfield,  B.  A.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Jones,  Clarence  R.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Eleanor  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Jones,  Eleanor  P.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  Ogwen  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Jones,  John  W.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 

Jones,  Mabdl  Kingsley  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Jones,  Margaret  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Mary  (manual,  colored  department),  Tennessee  School,  Knox- 
ville  Teun. 

Jones,  Mary  G.  (art),  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Nannie  M.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jones,  Roy  (kalsomining  and  plastering),  Arkansas  Institute,  Ijittle 
Rock,  Ark. 

Jones,  Stephen  Clarence  (manual  department  and  printing),  Virginia 
School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Jones,  W.  D.  (shoemaking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Jones,  William  G.,  M.  A.  (primary).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jordan,  Ella  C.  (Assistant  Principal;  history),  Horace  Mann  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Helen  R.  (oral),  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Jordan,  W.  A.  (art),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Joseph,  Sister  M.  J.,  I^e  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jutt,  August  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kachler,  Willis  S.  (carpentry).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Karcher,  G.  (carpentry  and  woodwork).  North  Carolina  School,  Mor- 
ganton, N.  C. 
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Katen,  May,   Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  III. 

Kaufman,  Fred  M.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Kearney,  Alfred  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Keckeissen,  Jeannette,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Keefer,  Mazie  S.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Keeler,  Mrs.  Rosa,  Ashtabula  School,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Keene,  E.  L.  (printing),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kehoe,  Ida  B.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Keller,  Miss  M.  H.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey,  W.  Va. 

Kellogg,  Elizabeth  B.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Mary  (sewing),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 

Kemp,  Elmo  V.  (gymnastics  and  printing),  Montana  School,  Boulder. 

Kennedy,  John  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Kennedy,  Mary  Alma  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Nannie  C,  Dayton  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Kennewell,  Lina  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Kennison,  S.  Helen,  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverley,  Mass. 

Kenny,  Elsie  L.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Kent,  Eliza  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Kern,  Fred  (carpentry),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Kerr,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Kerr,  Susan  Buckles  (cooking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Ketel,  John  (carpentry  and  farm  work),  Cierman  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Key,  J.  A.  (cabinet-making),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 

Kidder,  Katherine  B.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 

Kiesel,  Theodore  A.,  B.  Ph.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kilpatrick,  Mary  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Kilpatrick,  Walter  M.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

King,  Ada  R.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 

King,  Clyde  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

King,  Mrs.  Emma  (manual),  Arkansa^s  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

King,  Jennette  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

King,  Katherine,  M.  E.  L.  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

King,  Katherine,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  III. 

King,  Mabel,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  III. 

King,  Sibelle  de  F.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

King,  S.  W.  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Arkansas  Institute, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kingsbury,  Faye,  Antigo  School,  Antigo,  Wis. 

Kinnaird,  Sarah  M.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Kinsley,  Grace  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Kinsley,  Ida  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kirk,  G.  W.  (baking),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Kirkhuff,  Jacob  D.,  M.  A.  (arithmetic,  advanced  department),  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Kirkpatrick,  Anna  B.,  M.  S.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Kirkpa trick,  Helen  F.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Kirkpatrick,  Sallie  (sewing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Kiscaden,  Annie  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Aiiy,  Pa. 

Klein,  Jacob  (tailoring).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 

Klopfer,  Rev.  Stephen  (Christian  doctrine),  St.  John's  Institute, 
St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Kneafsey,  Loretta  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker,  Mary  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Knight,  Emma  F.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Knisely,  Nora  Belle,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Knopf,  Helen,  L.  S.  Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Knowles,  Mabelle,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Knox,  Emma  D.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Kosik,  Felix  (shoemaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Kranzusch,  Clara  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kribs,  H.  Ray,  Sacramento  School,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Kristensen,  Leone  C,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kupfer,  Walter  S.  (physical  training).  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lackey,  Lillian  B.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

La  Grange,  Nell  (in  trainitig,  oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Rufus  H.  (Principal  colored  department),  Arkansas  Insti- 
tute, Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lambert,  Floy  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lamont,  Nancy  C,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

La  Motte,  Edith  M.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Lamson,  Cloa  G.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lang,  Edward  J.  (carpentry),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Lang,  William  H.  (shoemaking  and  harness-making),  Missouri  School 
Fulton,  Mo. 

Lange,  Paul,  M.  A.  (manual),  W^isconsin  School,  Delavan,  W^is. 

La  Porte,  Zoe  (sewing),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 

Larsen,  Betsy  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Larsen,  Fred  C.  (printing),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Larson,  Lars  M.,  B.  A.,  Santa  F6,  N.  M. 

Larson,  Nephi  (carpentry),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

La  Rue,  Ida  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

La  Rue,  Sallie  J.  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Lashbrook,  Charles  L.  (printing),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Lathrop,  Bessie  S.  (wood-carving),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 

Lathrop,  Susanne  (drawing),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Lawrence,  S.  H.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Lay  ton,  Ninette  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Leadbetter,  Ruth  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Lee,  Chariotte  E.,  B.  A.,  B.  S.  (history  and  literature,  grammar  depart- 
ment), Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Lee,  Jennie  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

L^n  le  Grand,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Leona,  Sister  M.  (dresimaking),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Leonard,  Bessie  N.  (Teacher  in  charge,  primary  department),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Leonard,  Eleanor  C,  B.  A.  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Le  Prince,  Gabriella  Marie  (industrial  and  technical  art).  New  York 
Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leu,  Barbara  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Leverett,  Amm^  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lewis,  Emily  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Lewis,  Mattie,  West  Houston  St.,  Sherman,  Texas. 

Libby,  Mabel  J.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Lillard,  Sadie  (primary  oral),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Lilley,  Thomas  (bookbinding), Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lima,  Sister  Mary  Rose  de,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Lindsley,  Imogen  (domestic  science),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Lindstrom,  Thure  L.,  B.  A.,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Linn,  Geoi^ina,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Linthicum,  John  C.  (shoemaking).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 

Livingston,  Bertha  (librarian),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Lloyd,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Lloyd,  George  B.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lloyd,  Mary  F.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd,  Rowland  B.,  B.  A.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lloyd,  W.  H.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Loar,  Mary  J.,  Dundee  School,  Dundee,  III. 

Locklier,  A.  B.  (shoemaking),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring. 

Long,  J.  Schuyler,  M.  A.  (Head  Teacher,  academic  and  intermediate 
grades,  manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Long,  Mrs.  J.  Schuyler  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Long,  Littleton  A.,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Long,  Margaret  A.  (intermedate  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Long,  Morris  T.  (manual,  colored  department),  Kentucky  School,  Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Long,  Nora  V.  (oral),  Indiana  School.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lorenz,  Fred  (sloyd  and  cabinet-making),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 

Lorenz,  Rosa  (dressmaking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Loughbridge,  Mary  J.  (general  housework).  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Loughridge,  Eliza  (dressmaking),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Lourdes,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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Lowe,  George  (carpentry),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Lowrey,  Frances  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lucas,  Frances  (speech  and  speech-reading,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lucas,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Lucy,  Sister  M.  (carving,  sewing,  and  basket-weaving),  St.  John's  In- 
stitute, St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Ludwig,  A.  L.  (shoemaking),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lung,  Louise  M.  (primary  English  and  cooking).  Western  New  York 
Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Luscombe,  Alice  M.  (physical  culture),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Lutz,  Ida  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lyle,  Elizabeth  R.,  Danville,  Ky. 

Lyle,  Mary  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Lyne,  Mary  McDowell  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Lyon,  Ada  (deaf-blind),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lyon,  Gertrude  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Lyons,  Patrick  Joseph,  B.  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester. 

McBrayer,  Oscar  E.  (farming  and  gardening),  North  Carolina  School, 
Morganton,  N.  C. 

McCafferty,  Nellie  (primary  oral),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 

McCamant,  J.  M.  (barbering),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

McClary,  Addie  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

McClellan,  Grace  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McClelland,  Frances  I.,  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

McClelland,  Mary  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

McClure,  Mrs.  Carrie  J.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

McClure,  George  M.,  M.  A.  (manual  and  printing),  Kentucky  Institu- 
tion, Danville,  Ky. 

McConnell,  J.  W.  (painting),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

McCord,  Jeannette  Hope  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

McCormick,  Mary  L.  E.  (sewing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

McCowen,  Mary  (Principal),  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

McCoy,  T.  P.  (woodwork),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

McCray,  William  E.  (blacksmi thing  and  wagon-making),  Missouri 
School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

McCully,  May  S.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McDaniel,  Nettie  (Assistant  Principal),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Springs,  Ga. 

McDermid,  D.  W.  (Principal),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

McDermid,  Ruth  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

McDonald,  Alex  C.  (carpentry),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

McDonald,  James  (carpentry  and  cabinet-making),  Alabama  School, 
Talladega,  Ala. 

McDonough,  Mary  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
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McEvoy,  Sarah  F.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
MacFarlane,  Etta  E.,  Saginaw  School,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Macfarlane,  Jessie,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
McFarlane,  John  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
McGree,  Mattie  (dressmaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
McGill,  Margaret  S.   (Director,  kindergarten  and  articulation),  New 

York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McGoodwin,  Josie  May,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
McGourty,  Mary,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
McGrath,  Florence  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
McGrath,  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
McGregor,  Robert  P.,  M.  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 
McGuire,  D.  S.  (manual  training),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Park- 

ville,  Md. 
Mcllvaine,  E.  J.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Mcllvane,  John  Add.,  Jr.,  B.  A.  (advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mclntire,  Daisy  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Maclntyre,  Mary  B.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McKee,  Margaret  V.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
McKee,  Noble  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Superintendent),  Missouri  School, 

Fulton,  Mo. 
McKee,  William  F.   (shoemaking).   Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
McKeen,  Fannie  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
McKinley,  Mae  Belle,  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
McKinley,  Frances  (Principal),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
McKoy,  T.  P.  (woodworking),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
McLane,  Willie  (sewing  and  fancy  work),  Florida  School,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla. 
McLaughlin,    Clayton,    Ph.    B.    (mathematics).    Western    New   York 

Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
McLaughlin,  James  D.  (Superintendent),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux 

Falls,  S.  D. 
McLendon,  Mrs.  Vaiden  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
McLeod,  Ida,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 
McMahon,  Horace  (carj)entry),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
McMullen,  O.  H.  (carpentry),  Nebraska  School,  OmaHa,  Neb. 
MacNair,  Sarah  H.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
McNamar,   Lena   B.    (intermediate).  Central  New  York  Institution, 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
McNamar,  Mary,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
MacNees,  Ellen,  Racine  School,  Racine,  Wis. 
McPhee,  James  (shoemaking),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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McSherry,  E^ua  S.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Mack,  Lura  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights. 

Mackay,  Annie,  B.  A.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Magennis,  Thomas  (Superintendent),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Maher,  Henry  (barbering),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Mahoney,  Catherine,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Malone,  Mary,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  HI. 

Mandell,  Annie  S.  (cooking),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Mann,  Matthew  R.  (Assistant  Superintendent,  in  charge  of  colored 
department),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Manning,  Arthur  Clarence,  M.  A.  (history  and  Latin,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

Mansfield,  Mary  P.,  B.  A.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Marbut,  Mus«,  M.  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maroella,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  Mater  Consilii  Institution,  St.  Louis. 

Marcosson,  Mrs.  Belle  L.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 

Marcosson,  Max.  N.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville. 

Margulies,  Mrs.  A.  Reno  (Principal),  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York. 

Marie  Adeline,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Adelphe,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Agathange,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Albine,  Sister  (Superior),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Anne,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Celeste,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  de  Bonseceurs,  Sister  (knitting).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  des  Neiges,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  du  Bon  Conseil,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Marie  Ignace,  Sister  (weaving),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  L4onille,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Nazaire,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Reparatrice,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Theresa,  Sister  (knitting).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  Victor,  Sister  (mattress-making).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Markley,  Edwin  (Physical  Director),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Marr,  Annie  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Marr,  Margaret  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Marsh,  Rose  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Marshall,  William  N.  (manual),  Washington  State  School, Vancouver. 

Marshall,  Miss,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Martin,  A.  M.  (colored   department),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 

Martin,  Catherine  E.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Martin,  George  D.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Martin,  Mary  L.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jackson ^^lle,  111. 

Martin,  Paul  H.,  M.  A.,  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Ida. 

Martina,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 
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Martina,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteiilx  St.  Mary^s  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Marvin,  Maude  Inez,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Sister  (Principal),  Notre  Dame  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mary  Theresa,  Sister  (knitting).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mashbum,  Arthur  G.  (Superintendent),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Mason,  Ernest  (carpentry,  wood-carving,  etc.),  Mackay  Institution, 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Mathews,  Lillian  (manual),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Kouge,  La. 

Mathia,  Sister  M.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Mathilde  de  la  Providence,  Sister  (Assistant  Superior;  art),  Female 
Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Matson,  Marjorie  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Matthias,  Sister  M.  Agnes,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 

Maughan,  Elizabeth,  B.  S.  (domestic  science),  Utah  School,  Ogden. 

Maurice,  Sister  M.  (primary),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Maxted,  Harryette  A.,  Elyria  School,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Mayer,  Wm.  (painting  and  paper-hanging),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 

Mayne,  Delle  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

May  bury,  Margaret  S.,  Traverse  City  School,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Maywood,  Margaret  P.  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Medcraft,  Mollie  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Mehling,  Michael  (field  music).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meigs,  M.  Louise  (geography),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Meld  rum,  Kafe  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Menzemer,  Herbert  J.,  M.  A.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Huldah  R.  J.  (art),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Merrill,  Anna  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Metzger,  Albert  (gardening  and  floriculture),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meyer,  Florence  A.  (gynmastics),  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York. 

Meyer,  H.  W.  (geography,  language,  articulation,  arithmetic,  Bible 
stories).  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Meyers,  Bertha  (sewing),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Michaels,  Mrs.  Mary  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Michaelson,  Edward  L.,  B.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mier,  Alma  de  (drawing),  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mihm,  L.  W.  (advanced),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Miller,  Birdie  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Miller,  Charles  M.  (manual,  colored  department),  South  Carolina  Insti- 
tution, Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

Miller,  Edna,  Sheboygan  School,  Sheboygan,  Miss. 
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Miller,  Eva  (art),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  John  C.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Linda  K.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Miller,  Myrtle  I.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Miller,  Robert  C,  B.  L.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton. 

Milligan,  Laurence  E.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Montana  School,  Boul- 
der, Mont. 

Minter,  Matthew  (shoemaking),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Mirrielees,  Dorris  J.,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Mirrielees,  Ruchiel  A.,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Mitchell,  A.  F.  (house  and  sign  painting  and  decoration),  Louisiana 
Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mitschka,  Thomas  (tailoring),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark 

Moffat,  Lizzie  (articulation),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

MoUdrem,  Andrew  Olaus  B.,  M.  A.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 

Monro,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  J.  (speech  and  voice  training),  Horace  Mann 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Montgomery,  Eudora,  Chicago  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Moore,  Eugene  C.  (carpentry),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Morgan,  Charlotte  Louise  (Principal),  Oakland  SchDol,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Morrice,  Alex,   (shoemaking),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,   Ont. 

Morris,  Henry  S.  (leather  work),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Morris,  Mabel  M.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Morris,  Minnie  E.,  B.  A.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton. 

Morrison,  J.  Stuart,  M.  A.  (Assistant  Superintendent),  Missouri  School^ 
Fulton,  Mo. 

Morrow,  N.  Field,  B.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 

Morse,  Anna  (Head  Teacher),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  Ul. 

Moses,  Thomas  L.  (Superintendent),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville. 

Mosher,  Miss  M.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

Mott,  Alice  J.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Mott,  Louise  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

MuUer,  Sophie  F.  L.  (plain  sewing).  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Mumford,  Edward  F.,  M.  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Munsell,  Anna  O.  (sloyd),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Murphy,  J.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

Murphy,  K.  W.,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Murphy,  Mai^garet  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Murphy,  W.  F.  (shoemaking),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Murray,  Elizabeth  D.,  Superior  School,  West  Superior,  Wis. 

Murray,  May  (art),  Kansas  School,  Ola  the,  Kans. 

Mutch,  Caroline  S.  (articulation).  New  England  Industrial  School, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Myer,  Helen,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Myers,  Ivy  J.,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma  School,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Myers,  Lewis  (industrial).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
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Neesam,  Frederick  J.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Nelson,  Edward  Beverly,  M.  A.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Nelson,  F.  A.  (printing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Nephew,  Peter  (barbering).  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone. 

Nesbitt,  Edith  B.  (Supervising  Teacher,  primary  grade),  Institution  for 

Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Nesbitt,  Louise  (cooking).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
Neutzling,  Joseph  H.  (shoemakin^,  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Newell,  Nettie  B.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Newbem,  Georgia  L.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Newlee,  Clara  Ellen,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,^  111. 
Newman,   Helena  P.,   B.  A.   (kindergarten,  articulation),   New  York 

Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nichol,  Nellie  M.,  M.  A.,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Nichols,  Emma  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Nichols,   Helen  M.   (dressmaking).   Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Nickels,  Desire  E.  (arithmetic)   Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Nixon,  Bessie  L.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Norman,    Joan    (dressmaking).    New   York   Institution,    Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norman,  Linnie  (plain  sewing).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norris,  Susan,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Northrop,  Winifred  (normal  student)  ^  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 
Nourse,  Laura,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Noyes,  Marion  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Noyes,  Sarah  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Nugent,  Anna,  Oshkosh  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Nugent,  Harry  (farming),  Ontario  Institution,-  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Oakley,  Thomas  P.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Oberhofer,  Anna  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
O'Bleness,  C.  B.  (carpentry),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
O'Brien,  William  (printing),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 
O'Connor,  John  L.,  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 
O'Connor,  Mary  F.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
O'Connor,  Nellie  A.  (primary).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome, 
O'Connor,  N.  Frances  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Odebrecht,  Leonce  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Odilon,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Odilon,  Sister  Charles  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
O'Donnell,  Francis,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
O'Donnell,  Peter  (printing),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
O'Dowd,  George  A.  (shoemaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
O'Hair,  Hannah  L.,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
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Ohlemacher,  Albert  W.,  B.  S.  (Physical  Director),  Ohio  Institution, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

O'Keefe,  Mary  J.  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Olin,  Caroline  L.  (speech,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Olivia,  Sister  M.  (oral),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Ordway,  Jane  (dressmaking).  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone. 

O'Reagan,  Francis,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

O'Reilly,  Ellen  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Orr,  Delia,  Oklahoma  School,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Orr,  Marie  P.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Osbom,  Virginia  A.  (Principal),  L^  S.  Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati. 

Osbum,  Charles  J.  (carpentry).  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 

Ostermyer,  Ida  H.,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Owen,  C.  C.  (carj)entry),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Owen,  Helen  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Owens,  Hollie  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega. 

Paddleford,  Mrs.  Lillian  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Paddock,   Amy   (dressmaking).    New  York   Institution,   Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Page,  Delia  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Superior  School,  West  Superior,  Wis. 
Page,  Judith  R.  (sewing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Page,  Sophie,  Racine  Schoool,  Racine,  Wis. 
Palm,  Elnora  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Palmer,  Grace  F.  (drawing).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
Palmer,  L.  Arthur,  B.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Palmer,  Patti  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Parker,  John  T.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Parker,  Mary  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Parker,  Maude  E.  (Assistant  Principal;  industries),  Cleveland  School, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Patrick,  Annie  L.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Patterson,   Robert,   M.  A.,   Litt.   D.    (Principal  school  department), 

Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Paulsen,  Lorenz  (carpentry),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Payne,  Delia  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Peck,  Fayetta,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Peet,  Elizabeth  (English  and  Latin),  Gallaudet  College;  (articulation), 

Kendall  School.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pegues,  A.  W.,  Ph.  D.  (Supervisor),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N. C. 
Pegue^  Mrs.  Ella  C,  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Pemberton,  Lily  N.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Pennell,  Elvira  G.,  La  Crosse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Penny,  E.  T.  (metal  work),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Perry,  Charles  S.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Peterson,  Jacob  (blacksmithing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Peterson,  Ollie  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Peterson,  Peter  N.,  B.  A.  (sloyd),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minii. 

Peterson,  Sophie  (dressmaking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Pettapiece,  Lauretta  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pettibone,  Nora,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pfuetze,  Anna  (domestic  science),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Phillips,  Hiram  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Phillips,  Miss  T.  E.  (sewing),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Philomena,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Pierce,  E.  P.  (floriculture),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 

Pine,  Edith,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Plead  well.  Amy  M.  (drawing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Plouer,  Alice  May  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Pollard,  Nannie  A.,  M.  S.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Poole,  Jeanette  (oral).  New  Mexico  School,  Santa  F6,  N.  M. 

Pope,  William  E.  (printing),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla, 

Porter,  Mrs.  Frances  H.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Porter,  George  S.  (printing).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Porter,  Sarah  Harvey,  M.  A.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Posey,  Lillie,  B.  S.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Postel,  Adelaide  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Potts,  Julia  (cooking).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Pound,  Lester  W.  (shoemaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Power,  Sue,  L.  I.  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Powers,  Hiram   (drawing  and  carpentry).  Institution  for  Improved 

Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Pnnce,  Ernest,  New  Brunswick  School,  Saint  John,  N.  B. 
Priscille,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Proctor,  Maggie  Neel  Aurora  School,  Aurora,  111. 
Purtell,  Mary  Josephine  (Assistant  Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institute, 

West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Putnam,  George  H.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Pybas,  Adelaide  H.,  M.  A.   (Teacher  in  charge),  Pennsylvania  Oral 

School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Quack,  Charles  (tin-work),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Quinn,  Josephine  F.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Quinn,  William  (carpentry  and  wood-work).  North  Carolina  Institution, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Quitmeyer,  Henry  August,  M.  A.  (Bible  stories,  language,  arithmetic), 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Raab,  Ethel,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
Race,  Effie  J.  (domestic  science),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Ransom,  Shirley  C.  (farming),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
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Rasmusson,  William  T.  (cabinet-making  and  carpentry),  Rhode  Island 

School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rasnick,  Alvah,  B.  A.  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Ray,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Raymond,  Lu  Emma,  B.  Lit.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Rea,  Myrtle,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Read,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Read,   Elmer  D ,   M.   A.    (oral),   Western  Pennsylvania   Institution, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Read,  Frank,  Sr.,  M.  A.  (retired),  Jacksonville,  III. 
Read,  Frank,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Read,  Nancy  B.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Read,  Utten  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Rechlin,  Anna  (language,  writing,  arithmetic,  Bible  stories).  Evangelical 

Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Rector,  Etta  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Reed,  Enmia  D.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Reed,  Katherine  F.,  Bloomington  School,  Bloomington,  Wis. 
Reed,  Martin  B.  (printing),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Rees,  Frances  R.  (primary),  Pennsylvama  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Reese,  Hazel  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Regnier,  Alberta  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Reid,  Mary,  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Reid,  William  C.  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Reilly,  Helen  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Reily,  Mary  N.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Relihan,  Maurice  (printing).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Re3molds,  Margaret  (librarian),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Rhodes,  Elizabeth  K.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Rice,  Delia  Delight,  Phihppine  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Rice,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Richards,  Anna  M.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Richards,  E.  Ethel  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Laura  F.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Richards,  Sibyl  B.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Louise  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Richburg,  Sandal  (painting),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Rider,  Edward  C.  (Superintendent),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Riedle,  Anna  M.  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Riggle,  Mrs.  Belle  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Ritchie,  Florence,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Ritchie,  M.  Ethel,  B.  A.,  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Rives,  Robert  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Roach,  Lula  (sewing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Roberts,  Emma  (oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Roberts,   Liniueus   (oral),   Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,   Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Roberts,  Margaret,  B.  A.  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Robertson,  James  M.  (colored  department),  Alabama  School,  Talladega. 

Robie,  Alice  M.,  Kalamazoo  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Robie,   Grace  L.    (articulation),   New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,    Albert    (carpentry,    cabinet-making,    and    wood-car\'ing) 
Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Robinson,  Grace  W.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robinson,  Warren,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Robinson,    Vema    F.    (literature),    Western    New    York    Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rodwell,  Thomas  (manual  training  and  physical  training),  Ontario 
Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Roenitz,  Mary  Emma,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Augustus,  M.  A.  (Superintendent  and  Principal),  Kentucky 
School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Rogers,  C.  Belle  (industrial),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring. 

Rogers,  David  S.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Rogers,  Ethyl  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rogers,  Geoi^gena  G.  (oral),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Parkville,  Md. 

Rogers,  J.  F.  (painting),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Romana,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sewing),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Romuald,  Sister  (mattress-making),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Root,  Belle  (needlework),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Root,  Ettie  Bell,  Moline  School,  Moline,  111. 

Roper,  Annie  M.  (manual),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ross,  Belle  S.  (physical  culture),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  LTtah. 

Ross,  Ethel  G.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Ross,  Will  G.  (printing),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rossbui^g,  Emily  E.  (art),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Roth,  Louis  A.,  B.  S.  (printing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Rotherham,  Philip  J.  E.  (gymnastics).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rothert,  Henry  W.  (Superintendent),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Rotnem,  Botolf  Jacob,  M.  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  Yor(f ,  N.  Y. 

Rowland,  Thomas  A.  (carpentry),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Rucker,  James  T.  (Principal),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Rufina,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Ruggles,  Jennie  Louise  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Runde,  Winfield  Scott,  M.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Runde,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  B.  A.  (drawing).  North  Dakota  School,  Devils 
Lake,  N.  D. 
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Rupley,  Minnie  M.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rupley,  Stella  C.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Russel,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Russell,  Arthur  L.  (arithmetic  and  physical  training),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Russell,  Grace  I.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Ryan,  David,  Jr.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Ryan,  Mary  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sagar,  Mrs.  Corden  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 

St.  Clair,  Flora  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Philomena,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Sallee,  Margaret  L.  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Sampson,  Ivanella  H.,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Sanford,  Harriett  I.,  Manistee  School,  Manistee,  Mich. 

Sanxay,  Olive  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Satterly,  Cora  B.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Satterthwaite,  Estella  (history  and  the  sciences),  Western  New  York 
Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Saul,  Mrs.  Katharine  D.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Saunders,  Sue  H.  (oral),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sauter,  Emily  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Sayles,  William  W.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

Scanlon,  Marguerite  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,W.  Va. 

Scherer,  Mrs.  Lizzie  (sewing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Schetky,  Mary  E.  (physical  culture).  Home  for  Training  in  Speech, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schiffer,  Josephine  (domestic  science),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 

Schilling,  Alice  C,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Schneider,  W.  F.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Schoess,  Lawrence  (leather  work),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Schoolfield,  George  T.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Schory,  Albert  H.,  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 

Schrock,  Nellie  J.  (kindergarten,  oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 

Schuckman,  Frieda  von  (kindergarten,  sewing),  Institution  for  Im- 
proved Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Schuit,  Barend  van  der  (horticulture),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Schumacher,  Margaret  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 

Schwarz,  Lillian,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Schwarz,  William  H.  (floriculture),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  O. 

Schwirtz,  John  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault.  Minn. 

Schwirtz,  Mrs.  Sigrid  (cooking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Scofield,  Sarah  E.  (kindergarten,  oral).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  NY. 

Scott,  Wirt  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
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Scriver,  Mabel,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Scull}',  Bessie,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sea  ton,  Charles  D.,  B.  A.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey. 

Segrest,  Betty,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Seitz,  John  W.  (printing),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Sellers,  Mrs.  Ella  (dressmaking),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sensenig,  Barton,  M.  A.  (mathematics  and  physics,  advanced  depart- 
ment), Pennyslvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sharp,  B.  Howard,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Shaw,  Caroline,  Bay  City  School,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Shaw,  Mary  B.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sheehan,  Mai^garet  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 

Sheldon,  Esther  W.  (sloyd).  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly. 

Shelley,  Katherine  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Sherar,  Mrs.  Lizzie  (sewing),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sheridan,  Mary  J.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  B.  A.  (drawing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Sherman,  Mai^erite  (sewing  and  cooking),  American  School,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Shermer,  Charlotte,  Sparta  School,  Sparta,  Wis. 

Sheron,  Louis  (shoemaking),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Shibley,  Harry  B.  (bookkeeping,  typewriting,  physical  culture),  Arkan- 
sas Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Shibley,  Mrs.  Kate  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Shideler,  Fannie  B.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Shirley,  Edna  (primary  oral),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Shomber,  Edna,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Short,  Irene  T.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Simpson,  Harriet  (manual),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Simpson,  Mary  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Simpson,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Sims,  Louise  O.  (in  training,  oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sloan,  Lida  (oral).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Smith,  Caroline  R.  (history  and  geography,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Smith,  Ethel  M.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Smith,  Florence  G.  S.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Florence  Marion,  B.  A.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York. 

Smith,  M.  Ina,  Seattle  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Smith,  James  L.,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Smith,  Mrs.  James  L.  (physical  culture),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Smith,  Jennie  C.  (Head  Teacher),  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Smith,  Nellie,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Smoak,  Eustace  C.  (cabinet  work),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 
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Smrha,  Mary,  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Snyder,  Harry  D.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Soeller,  B.  (carpentry  and  masonry),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis. 

Sorenson,  Afrs.  Sara  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sorrello,  Gertrude,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

So  well,  James  W.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Spaight,  Augusta  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Sparrow,  Rebecca  E.  (articulation),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Spaur,  James  (farming  and  dairying),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Spence,  Victor  R.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Bettie  B.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  W^is. 

Spencer,  Mary  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Sprague,  Sarah  T.  (oral),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Spruit,  Cornelius  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Stanley,  Margaret,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stannard,  Martha  R.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Steams,  Laura  J.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Stebler,  Oliver  J.  (painting),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Steed,  Lyman,  M.  A.  (Resident  Principal),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 
ParkviUe,  Md. 

Steelman,  Anna  B.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Steidemann,  Clara  L.  (articulation),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steinke,  Agnes  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Steinke,  Elsie  M.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Stevens,  O.  Clyde,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stevenson,  Estelle,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stevenson,  Jane  A.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stevenson,  Margaret  J.  (oral),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Stevenson,  Miriam  M.  (millinery  and  embroidery).  New  Jersey  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Steward,  James  M.  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 

Stewart,  George  F.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Stewart,  James  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Josephine  T.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Stewart,  Laura  V.  C.  (primary  department  and  physical  culture), 
Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Stewart,  Margaret  R.  (cooking),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Stewart,  Naomi  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Stewart,  Reuben  E.,  M.  A.  (mathematics,  academic  grades,  manual), 
Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Stewart,  Stella  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Stinson,  Carrie  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 
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Stodghill,  Mathilde  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn 

Stone,   Elizabeth  A.   (Teacher  in  charge,   intermediate  department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Stone,  George  F.,  Ph.  B.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Stone,  I.  Victor,  B.  S.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  CJollege,  Washington. 
Strickland,  Elizabeth,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
Stryker,  Grace  H.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stubbs,  James  C.  (cabinet-making),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Suess,  Charles  (shoemaking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Sullivan,  Agnes,  Fond  du  Lac  School,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Sullivan,  Andrew  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge. 
Sullivan,  Anna  (Head  Teacher),  Fond  du  Lac  School,  Fond  du  Lac,  W^is. 
Summers,  Carrie  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Summers,  Sarah  L.  D.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
Surber,  Bessie  (oral),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Surber,  Margaret  (oral).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Suso,  Sister  Mary,  Mater  Consilii  Institution,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sutherland,  Leela  M.  (kindergarten),  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Suttka,  Charles  (tailoring),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Sweet,  Mrs.  Mdud  (balding  and  domestic  science),  Montana  School, 

Boulder,  Mont. 
Swift,  M.  Wenona  (sloyd),  W^estem  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 
Swink,  W.  C.  (wood-working),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Swann,   Kate   (sewing,  cutting,   and  fitting),  Mississippi  Institution, 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Tade,  lona,  B.  A.  (physical  training),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Taft,  Carolyn  G.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taft,  Grace  Emilie  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Taliaferro,  Clara  C,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tanner,  Annie  E.  (reading),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Tarkington,  W.  B.  (printing).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Tate,  Etna  (sewing),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Tate,  James  N.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Minnesota  School, 

Faribault,  Minn. 
Taylor,  Ann  ah  Stopps,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Taylor,  Carleton  W.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Taylor,  Miss  Charlie  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Taylor,  Elizabeth,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  M.  R.  (art),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Taylor,  Elizabeth  R.  (Principal),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Taylor,  Ellen  E.,  Cleveland  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Taylor,  Harris  (Supervising  Teacher),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 
Taylor,  H.,  Halifax  Institution,  HaUfax,  N.  S. 
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Taylor,  Mrs.  Jean  McN.  (oral),  lUinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taylor,  Mabel  A.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Martha  M.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor,  Nellie  M.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Taylor,  Virginia  O.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Taylor,  W.  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Teegarden,  Alice  May,  M.  A.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Teegarden,  George  M.,  B.  A.  (manual).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Templeton,  Marifl  P.,  Marquette  School,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Templeton,  Miss  S.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Terrill,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Thayer,  Fannie  E.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Thayer,  Florence  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Thecla,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Thedinga,  Mary  Etta,  Pd.  B.  (sloyd  and  domestic  science),  Colorado 
School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Thdophile,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Th^ophile  de  S^baste,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Thew,  Jessie  L.,  Sault  Ste  Marie  School,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 

Thomas,  J.  W.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Thomas,  Olivia  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Thomas,  Ruth  L.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Thomas,  Sister  M.,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomason,  Mrs.  I.  M.  (manual).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Thomason,  Pattie,  B.  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomason,  Virginia  Louise,  M.  A.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine. 

Thompson,  Anne  C.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Thompson,  A.  J.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Thompson,  Edwin  Stanley,  M.  A.  (science  and  geography,  advanced 
departmsnt),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Emma  Ross  (Principal,  primary  department),  Pennsjd- 
vania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Fannie  E.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Frances  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thompson,  Howard  Edgar  (grammar).  Central  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rome,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  Mary  H.  (geography),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Richard  T.  (manual),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Thompson,  Zach.  B.  (printing),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Thorn l>erry,  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
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Thomberry,  Mra.  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Thornton,  Mary  Eugenia,  M.  A.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Fla. 

Throckmorton,  Charles  (shoemaking).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Throckmorton,  Helen  G.  (Principal  oral  department),  Virginia  School, 
Staunton,  Va. 

Tiemey,  Katherine  E.  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Tilinghast,  Edward  B.,  B.  A.  (Stiperintendent),  Oregon  School,  Salem. 

Tillinghast,  Mary  E.  (wsnual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Tilson,  Mary  ^.,  N'ew  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Tilton,  WilDam  I.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Tingley,  Elizabeth  Scott  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Tompkins,  Pearl  (Head  Teacher),  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis. 

Toney,  Mary  E.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Towler,  Mary  K.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Townsend,  Alice  M.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Townsend,  Miss  M.  J.  (deaf -blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Townsend,  William  A.  (shoemaking).  North  Carolina  School,  Moi:ganton. 

Tracy,  H.  Lorraine,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Louisiana 
Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Tray  nor,  Margaret  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Tripp,  George  F.  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Tripp,  Sally  B.  (phonetics  and  word  study),  Horace  Mann  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Trondson,  Anna  M.,  Iron  Mountain  School,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

Trout,  Gay  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Trout,  Hattie  (cooking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Tuck,  Louis  C,  M.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Tucker,  Bessie  Aylmer  (history,  grammar,  and  composition),  L.  S 
Fechheimer  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TuUy,  James  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

Turner,  Mabel  R.  (sewing  and  cooking),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Turner,  Minnette  M.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Turriff,  Lily  J.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Tyler,  Julia  V.  M.  (articulation),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Uline,  Minnie  V.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Unkart,  Gustava  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
Unkart,  Mary  E.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Upham,  Mary  C.  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  HI. 
Upham,  N.  Louise  (Supervising  Teacher,  oral  work).  North  Carolina 

School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Upperman,  Sallie  A.  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Vail,  Helen  C,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Vail,  Sidney  J.  (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Valeria,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Valerian,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  basketry),  Boston  School,  Randolph, 

Mass. 
Van  Adestine,  Gertrude  (Principal),  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Van  Benscoten,  Irene  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge* 

wood  Park,  Pa. 
Vandegrift,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Vandegrift,  Mamie,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Van  Deveer,  Blanche  (in  training,  oral),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis. 
Van  Ingen,  Elizabeth  (articulation).  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Van  Tassell,  William  Henry  (military  tactics).  New  York  Institution, 

Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vaughan,  Sergeant,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 
Veditz,  Mrs.  G.  W.  (deaf-blind),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 
Voigt,  Urda,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Waite,  Helen  (blind-deaf),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Walden,  Tillie,  Ironwood  School,  Ironwood,  Mich. 
Walker,  Albert  H.,  B.  A.  (President),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Walker,  Bessie  L.  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Walker,  E.  W.  (Superintendent),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Walker,  Frances  B.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Walker,  Fred.  E.  (carpentry).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 
Walker,  Horace  E.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Walker,  John  P.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton. 
Walker,  Mary  F.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Walker,  Newton  F.  (Superintendent),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 

Spring,  S.  C. 
Walker,  S.  Tefft,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton 

Rouge,  La. 
Walker,  W.  Laurens,  B.  A.   (Principal),  South  Carolina  Institution, 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Walkup,  Jane  (sswing),  Virginia  SchDDl,  Staunton,  Va. 
Walsh,  Anna,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Walter,    Weston   C.    (manual   training),    Pennsylvania   Oral   School, 

Scranton,  Pa. 
W  liters,  Carl  (shosmiking),  Calorad^  Ssh^Dl,  CobradD  Springs,  Colo. 
WaltDn,  Idslla  M.  (oral),  Illinois  SchDDl,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Ward,  Frances  (dressmaking),  Ephphsta  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Ward,  Lavilla  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Warren,  Alice  B.  (gymnastics  and  kindergarten),  Wright  Oral  School, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Warren,  Josephine  P.  (oral),  Georgia  Sshool,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Warren,  Nellie,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
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Warren,  Miss  N.  D.,  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Warner,  Florence  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Warner,  Mrs.  Perry  B.  (kindei^garten),  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York. 

Washington,  Edna  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Waterman,  Alice  M.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Waters,  Clara  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Watkins,  Margaret  (Head  Teacher,  second  intermediate  and  primary 

grades,  manual),  lowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Watson,  M.  Gertrude,  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Watson,  James  (Superintendent),  Idaho  School,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Watts,  Samuel  S.  (shoemaking).  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Weaver,  James  A.   (history  and  geography,  advanced  department), 

Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Weaver,  R.  S.  (carpentry),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 
Weaver,  Stella  E.  (speech,  language,  physical  training),  Horace  Mann 

School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Webster,  Lettie  R.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Weeks,  William  H.  (manual),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Weidemeyer,  A.  (semng,  fancy  work,  and  housework),  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wells,  Hannah  C,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Welsh,  Eugenia  T.,  Rhode  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Weltmer,  Frank  W.  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Westervelt,  Zenas  Freeman,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent  and  Principal), 

Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Westfall,  Ida  B.   (manual),  Indiana  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Wettstein,  Frances  (Principal),  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wej-erman,  Charles  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Weyerraan,  Robert  (shoemaking),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Wharton,  Lula  E.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Wheeler,  Grace  (substitute),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  N.  Y. 
Whelan,  Kathr^'n  (dressmaking).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Whipple,  Nathan  F.  (articulation),  California  Institution,  Berkeley. 
Whitcher,  Cora  M.,  Reno  Margulies  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
White,  Alice  M.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 

Park,  Pa. 
White,  Cyrus  E.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Nebraska  School,  Omaha,  Neb. 
White,   Marie  M.   (advanced  department),   Pennsylvania  Institution, 
,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Whitman,  Mabel  P.  (articulation),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Park- 

ville,  Md. 
Whitney,   Mary  C.    (English,   grammar  department),   Clarke  School, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Wickham,  Louis  A.  (shoemaking),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Wigman,  Margaret,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Wilcox,  Mrs.  Annie  F.  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
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Wiloox,  Rachel  M.   (United  States  history,  grammar  department)^ 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Wilooxson,  Florence  (Head  Teacher,  oral  department),  Iowa  School, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Wilde,  Ida  M.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Wilfred,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sewing),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Wilkie,  Theo.  (photo-engraving  and  zinc  etching),  Manitoba  Institu- 
tion, Winnipeg,  Man. 

Wilkinson,  Warring,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Principal),  Califomia  Institution, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Willcox,  Susie  E.  (domestic  science),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

William,  Sister  Mary  (oral  and  sloyd),  Boston  School,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Williams,  Ansel  (cabinet-making),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Williams,  Belle  E.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Blanche  Wilkins,  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

WiUiams,  Charies  H«  (manual),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Williams,  Delia  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Williams,  Fanny,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  HI. 

Williams,  Job,  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.  (Principal),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Williams,  J.  Brent  (printing),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Williams,  J.  H.  W.  (Superintendent),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Williams,  J.  W.,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Williams,  Kate  D.  (reading  and  grammar), Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

Williams,  Katheryn  (oral  department  and  millinery),  Wisconsin  School^ 
Delavan,  Wis. 

Williams,  Mary  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Williams,  Mary  R.  (dressmaking),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Maud  C.  (intermediate),  Pennyslvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Williamson,  Mary  M.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Willitts,  Charlotte  A.  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Willoughby,  J.  Evelyn  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Wilson,  A.  O.  (tailoring),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Wilson,  David  (shoemaking),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Wilson,  Marti  Keen,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Windhorst,  Feme  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Winemiller,  John  C,  B.  S.,  Colorado  School,   Colorado  Springs,   Colo. 

Winn,  Cordelia  Andrews,  Chicago  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  III. 

Winnie,  A.  J.,  State  Inspector  of  Deaf  Schools,  Madison,  Wis. 

Winston,  Matie  E.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Winter,  Clara  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Wirgman,  Edna  J.  (physical  training),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 

Wise,  Anna  F.  (oral),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Witt,  Henrietta  (domestic  science),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 

Wittenmeier,  Olga  C.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Witter,  Ruth  (speech,  grammar  department),  Clarke  School,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 
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Wittig,  Meta  C,  Rock  Island  School,  Rock  Island,  HI. 

Woboril,  Minnie,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Woessner,  Christian  (carpentry,  cabinet-making,  painting  and  glazing), 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wood,  Bardsley  (brick  and  stone  laying  and  plastering),  Pennsylvania 

Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wood,  Lila  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Wood,  Mary  R.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J, 
Wood,  S.  Catherine  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Wood,  S.  Frances  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Woodall,  Rhoda  (sewing),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Woodbury,  Max  W.  (oral),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Woodcock,  Ellen  N.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Woodsmall,  Helen  (physical  culture),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 
Worcester,  Eleanor  B.  (Associate  Principal),  Myistic  Oral  School,  Mystic. 
Worcester,  Jane  S.  (Associate  Principal),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic. 
Worcester,  Margaret  J.,  Main  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Worrall,  Ida,  Oklahoma  School,  Guthrie,  Okla. 
Wright,  Conner  W.  (manual),  Geoigia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Wright,  Frank  R.,  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D, 
Wright,  John  Dutton,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York. 
Wright,  Mary  (deaf-blind),  Ohio  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Wyand,  E.  Clayton,  M.  A.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Wyckoflf,  EMith  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Wynn,  E.  Agnes  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham. 

Yale,  Caroline  A.,  LL.  D.  (Principal),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 
Yardley,  Florence  (industrial),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Yeager,  Mrs.  Anne  W.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Yendes,  Candace  A.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
Young,  Annie  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Young,  Belle  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Young,  Jane  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Young,  Julia  M.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  IVy. 
Young,  Louisa  T.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Young,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  (manual),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Young,  Minnie  B.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Zane,  Mary  S.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Zassenhaus,  Mary,  Marinette  School,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Zell,  Ernest  (art),  Ohio  Institution,  CJolumbiis,  Ohio. 

Zell,  Ethelburga,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Zimmerman,  Bessie  H.  (cooking),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Zom,  WiUiam  H.,  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus. 


THE    EIGHTEENTH    MEETING    OF   THE    CONVEN- 
TION   OF^  AMERICAN   INSTRUCTORS   OF   THE 

DEAF. 

Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  24,  1907. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Convention  of 

American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf: 

It  was  decided  at  your  meeting  in  Morganton  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  authorities  of  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  to  hold  the  next  Convention  in  that 
Institution. 

After  conference  between  the  members  of  the  Standing 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Utah 
School,  it  has  been  decided  to  invite  the  members  of  the 
Convention  to  meet  at  Ogden  on  the  3d  of  July  next.  The 
Convention  will  be  called  to  order,  at  an  hour  to  be  decided 
hereafter,  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  July. 

It  is  expected  that  the  members  of  the  Convention  will 
be  fully  accommodated  in  the  buildings  of  the  Institution 
or  upon  its  grounds,  and  a  charge  of  $1.25  per  day  will  be 
made  for  board.  Superintendent  Driggs  writes  that  the 
Institution  will  be  able  to  provide  rooms  in  its  buildings  for 
about  150  guests,  and  that  it  will  provide  tents  upon  its 
spacious  lawns  for  150  more.  He  adds  that  there  are  a 
number  of  excellent  hotels  in  Ogden  where  meml^ers  of  the 
Convention  may  secure  good  accommodations  if  they  so 
desire. 

Arrangements  will  undoubtedly  be  effected  for  the  trans- 
portation of  members  of  the  Convention  at  reduced  rates, 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  published  later.  All  per- 
sons availing  themselves  of  these  transportation  rates  and 
of  the  special  rate  for  board  in  the  Institution,  who  are  not 
already  members  of  the  Convention  but  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership, will  be  expected  to  become  members  at  the  Ogden 
meeting.     The  conditions  of  membership  are  as  follows: 
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"All  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
may  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership  in 
the  association  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees  ($2.00 
the  first  year  and  $1.00  annually  thereafter),  and  agreeing 
to  the  Constitution." 

All  persons  taking  advantage  of  the  rates  for  board  or 
for  reduced  railroad  transportation  must  either  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  or  pay  $2.00  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Convention,  showing  his  receipt  for  the  same. 

It  is  expected  that  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  will 
continue  for  about  a  week.  Superintendent  Driggs  will  act 
as  Local  Committee,  informing  members  of  the  Convention 
what  arrangements  he  is  able  to  make  for  transportation 
and  for  excursions  to  points  of  interest  within  easy  reach 
of  Ogden. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Normal  Section,  has 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  th'e  Committee  on  Program. 
All  persons  wishing  to  present  papers  or  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Jones  at  an 
early  day. 

It  is  important  that  members  of  the  Convention  should 
inform  Mr.  Driggs  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the 
(Convention  of  their  intention  to  attend. 

With  cordial  greetings  from  the  Committee  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  and  to  all  engaged  in  the  work  of 
educating  the  deaf  or  interested  therein,  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  Eighteenth  Meeting  may  be  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 

E.   M.   GALLAUDET, 
President  of  the  Convention. 
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Alabama  School. — Rooms  have  been  set  apart  for  reading 
rooms  for  the  older  boys  and  girls,  and  $85.00  have  been 
expended  for  subscriptions  to  selected  reading  matter,  maga- 
zines, journals,  daily  papers,  etc.  The  pupils  crowd  the 
rooms  and  seem  to  enjoy  reading  immensely. 

Arkansas  Institute, — Mr.  A.  W.  Dobyns  of  the  New  York 
Institution  is  appointed  Principal  of  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  J.  Holbrook  Eddy,  of  the  Central  New  York 
Institution;  Miss  Sue  Power  and  Miss  Myrtle  CoUatt,  both 
trained  by  Mrs.  Goetz  of  this  Institute;  Miss  Effie  V.  Hart, 
trained  in  the  Milwaukee  Day-School;  and  Mr.  Harry  B. 
Shipley,  a  graduate  of  this  Institute,  have  been  added  to 
the  corps  of  teachers. 

Central  New  York  Institviixm. — The  following  appoint- 
ments have  been  made:  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  teacher  in 
the  Glasgow,  Scotland,  School  for  seven  years;  Miss  Lena 
B.  McNamar,  foitmerly  of  the  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
Schools;  Miss  Helen  L.  Bowden,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal 
Training  Department  of  the  Clarke  School;  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Hicks,  a  graduate  of  Shoemaker's  National  School  of  Oratory 
and  Elocution  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  teacher  of  several 
years'  experience  in  the  public  schools  in  New  York  State. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  made,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  installation  of  modern  laundry 
machinery  to  replace  the  primitive  methods  in  use  hitherto, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  old  laundry  building  into  a  com- 
fortable six-room  cottage  for  the  use  of  the  female  employees, 
who  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  occupy  unhealthful  rooms 
in  the  boys'  and  girls'  buildings;  new  board  walks;  new 
closet  arrangements  imperatively  needed  in  the  boys'  and 
girls'  buildings;  reading  and  recreation  room  for  the  older 
boys;  several  dozen  new  iron  beds  and  mattresses,  and  a 
separate  bathroom  and  closet  for  the  boys  in  the  hospital. 
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The  Alumni  Assbciation  had  its  twentieth  anniversary 
at  the  school  in  June  and,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years, 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  social  gathering  within  the  walls 
of  Alma  Mater.  This  Association,  formed  in  1887,  claims 
to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  organized  in  connection  with  a 
school  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States. 

Chicago  Day-Schools. — ^The  class  in  the  Yale  School  is 
discontinued.  The  pupils  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Normal  Practice  School. 

Clarke  School. — Mr.  Carleton  Ames  Wheeler,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  has  been  appointed  teacher,  but  as  he  is  not 
able  to  enter  upon  the  work  before  the  middle  of  the  year. 
Miss  Charlotte  E.  Lee,  formerly  connected  with  this  school, 
is  engaged  as  a  substitute.  Miss  Georgie  Field  has  returned 
to  the  position  she  formerly  held. 

Gallaudet  College. — The  Buff  and  Blue  for  November, 
1907,  contains  the  official  report  of  the  large  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  held  at  the  College  last  summer,  together  with 
much  other  matter  of  interest  to  the  graduates  and  friends 
of  the  College. 

Halifax  InstUution. — Mr.  T.  Brill  has  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  teachers. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  Desire  A.  Nickels  has  been 
appointed  a  teacher. 

Idaho  School. — Miss  Frances  M.  Eddy  and  Miss  Lucile 
Cooper  have  been  appointed  to  vacancies  in  the  corps  of 
instructors.  The  former  taught  for  several  years  in  the 
Kansas  and  Utah  schools  and  the  latter  in  the  Kentucky 
and  Oregon  schools.  Miss  Mina  Eggee,  formerly  of  the  Cali- 
foVnia  school  and  Mr.  J.  Hill,  a  graduate  of  the  manual  train- 
ing school  of  Menominee,  Wisconsin,  have  been  appointed 
instructors  in  the  Industrial  Department. 

Indiana  School. — Mr.  Johnson  has  been  re-elected  Super- 
intendent. Under  the  new  law  the  office  is  permanent,  to 
be  vacated  only  by  death,  resignation,  or  maladministration. 
Miss  Floss  A.  Behymer  and  Miss  Maude  Carter  of  last  year's 
Normal  Class,  who  have  been  in  training  for  two  years, . 
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have  been  appointed  regular  teachers  In  the  Oral  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Will  Garfield  Ross,  who  has  been  engaged  for 
a  number  of  years  in  the  successful  conduct  of  daily  and 
weekly  papers  in  Indiana,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
printing  and  editor  of  the  Silent  Hoosier, 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  (New  York). — Miss 
Etta  Bishop  of  Madison,  Connecticut,  and  Miss  Alice  L. 
Crampton,  trained  in  this  Institution,  have  been  added  to 
the  corps  of  teachers. 

London  (Fitzroy  Sqvxire)  School  and  Training  College. — 
Mr.  G.  S.  Haycock,  of  the  Glasgow  Institution,  has  been 
appointed  Director. 

Los  Angeles  School. — Miss  Emma  M.  Firth,  of  the  Chicago 
Day-Schools,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher. 

Louisiana  Institute. — Miss  Anna  F.  Wise,  a  graduate  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Normal  School;  Miss  Margaret  Roberts, 
a  graduate  of  Caldwell  College,  Danville,  Kentucky;  and 
Miss  Lillian  Mathews,  a  graduate  of  this  Institution,  have 
been  appointed  teachers. 

Mrs.  Mary  E,  Walker  died  November  21,  1907.  She  was 
born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  married  in  1875  to  Mr.  S.  T. 
Walker,  and  taught  articulation  in  the  Kansas  and  Illinois 
Schools  while  Mr.  Walker  was  Superintendent  there.  She 
was  a  woman  of  literary  and  musical  culture,  of  winning 
manners,  devoutly  religious,  a  devoted  wife  and  mother. 

McCowen  Oral  School. — This  School  now  instructs  only 
such  children  as  are  too  young  to  attend  with  profit  the 
public  day-schools  for  the  deaf.  It  also  provides  a  home 
for  several  children  who  attend  the  public  schools. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored. — New  buildings  have 
been  erected  at  Parkville  near  Baltimore — a  site  much  more 
desirable  than  the  former  one  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Mississippi  Institution. — Mr.  M.  C.  Boylan,  from  the 
Michigan  School,  has  been  appointed  Head  Teacher. 

On  Gallaudet  Day,  December  10,  Dr.  Robert  Patterson, 
Principal  of  the  Ohio  School,  gave  an  excellent  address  on 
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"Success  Among  the  Deaf."     The  address  is  pubUshed  in 
full  in  the  Deaf-Mutes'  Journal  of  December  26. 

Montana  School.— Miss  Edna  Shirley,  who  has  taught  in 
the  Florida  and  Mackay  Schools;  Mrs.  Maud  Sweet;  and 
Mr.  E.  V.  Kemp,  a  graduate  of  the  Utah  School  and  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Gymnastics,  have  been  appointed  as  addi- 
tional teachers. 

The  new  Manual  Training  Building  and  Gymnasium,  cost- 
ing $24,000,  has  been  completed. 

A  320-acre  ranch,  together  with  buildings,  farm  machinery, 
stock,  and  a  herd  of  dairy  cows,  has  been  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000. 

Nebraska  School, — Miss  Sue  H.  Saunders  of  the  Montana 
School;  Miss  Addie  McClary  of  the  North  Dakota  School; 
Mr.  J.  H.  McFarlane,  B.  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  Gallaudet 
College;  and  Miss  Harriet  C.  Simpson  of  the  Oklahoma 
School,  have  been  appointed  teachers. 

New  York  Institution, — Mr.  Harry  Best,  M.  A.,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Rotnem,  M.  A.,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Scofield,  and  Miss  Kathryn 
Forsythe,  B.  A.,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

On  December  4,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Lewis  Peet,  a  bronze  memorial  tablet,  designed  by  W.  H. 
Aufort,  one  of  the  art  pupils,  was  unveiled  in  the  Chapel  by 
Dr.  Feet's  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peet,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Augustus  Stoddard,  President,  and 
Mr.  Enoch  Henry  Currier,  Principal  of  the  Institution,  made 
appropriate  addresses.     The  tablet  bears  the  inscription: 


ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.D. 

Teacher  22  years.  Principal  25  years. 

Emeritus-Principal  6  years. 

Let  usrememl^er  his  name  and  the  sweetness  of  his 

character. 

Bom  1824.  Died  1898. 

New  York  Institution   for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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North  Carolina  (Morganton)  School. — Miss  Grace  Emilie 
Taft,  from  the  Illinois  School,  Miss  Charlie  Taylor  from  the 
Texas  School,  and  Miss  Minnie  E.  Morris  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Institution  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

North  Carolina  (Raleigh)  School. — The  following  appoint- 
ments have  been  made:  A.  W.  Pegues,  Ph.D.,  Supervisor; 
Mrs.  Ella  C.  Pegues,  Miss  Alice  Christian,  and  Miss  Mary  A. 
Jackson,  teachers. 

Oklahoma  School. — Miss  Ida  Worrall,  for  several  years  a 
teacher  at  Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Territory,  has  been  appointed 
a  teacher. 

Two  new  buildings  are  in  use  this  year.  One  is  a  three- 
room  school  building;  the  other  is  a  two-story  building,  the 
lower  floor  of  which  is  used  as  a  dining-room,  the  upper  floor 
as  a  girls'  dormitory. 

Pennsylvania  InstitiUion, — ^The  following  additions  to  the 
teaching  ^taiBf  have  been  made:  From  the  Iowa  School, 
Miss  Marie  White;  from  the  Hartford  School,  Miss  Musa 
Marbut;  from  the  Alabama  School,  Miss  Mabel  Kingsley 
Jones;  from  the  Normal  Training  Department  of  the  Clarke 
School,  Misses  Laura  and  Alice  Arbaugh,  Alice  M.  Water- 
man, Mary  W.  Hilliard,  and  Ellerbe  Holt;  from  the  Mystic 
Oral  School,  Miss  Minnie  V.  A.  Uline;  from  the  Washington 
Heights  Training  School,  Miss  Pauline  Fisk;  and  from  the 
Binghamton,  New  York,  Training  School,  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Smith.  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Moore  and  Mr.  Walter  A.  Hepworth 
have  been  appointed  to  positions  in  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Crouter  in  September  completed  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  connection  with  the  Institution  as  teacher  and  Superin- 
tendent. The  Annals  joins  his  numerous  other  friends  in 
sincere  congratulations  upon  the  great  work  he  has  accom- 
plished and  is  still  carrying  on. 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School, — Miss  Adelaide  H.  Pybas,  of 
the  Mt.  Airy  School,  has  been  appointed  Teacher-in-Charge» 

A  number  of  young  women  are  receiving  the  normal 
training  for  teachers. 
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Rhode  Island  InstitiUe, — Miss  Eugenia  T.  Welsh,  of  the 
North  Carolina  School,  has  been  engaged  as  an  additional 
teacher,  and  Miss  Florence  Clegg,  of  the  Mystic  Oral  School^ 
has  been  appointed  teacher  of  drawing  and  sewing. 

A  new  school  building,  costing  $51,000,  is  under  construc- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  old  building  known  as  the  Peabody 
Mansion  being  torn  down  to  make  room  for  it.  The  new 
building  is  to  be  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  with  granite 
trimmings.  The  first  floor  will  have  four  school  rooms 
and  an  office,  and  the  second  floor  five  rooms.  The  third 
floor  will  be  left  unfinished  to  be  made  into  school  rooms 
in  the  future,  should  the  growth  of  the  school  require  it. 
The  basement  will  be  used  for  industrial  work  or  as  play 
rooms  in  rainy  weather. 

A  large  room  in  the  main  building  has  been  fitted  up  as  a 
gymnasium,  shower-baths  in  the  basement  are  being  added, 
and  regular  instruction  in  gymnasium  work  will  be  carried 
on  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

An  instructor  in  cabinet-work  and  carpentry  has  been 
engaged  and  two  classes  have  been  formed.  There  is  also 
a  small  class  in  sloyd. 

St.  Olaf  College. — Mr.  Larson  has  resigned  his  appointment 
as  head  of  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  the  organization 
of  this  department  has  been  postponed  for  the  present. 

Washington  State  School. — Mead  Hall,  the  new  building 
named  after  the  Governor  of  the  State,  was  formally  opened 
and  dedicated  December  6,  1907.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Mr.  Thos.  P.  Clarke,  Superintendent,  and  Governor  Albert 
E.  Mead.  Mead  Hall  is  a  brick  building,  two  stories  and 
basement,  119  by  59  feet  on  the  ground.  The  building  is 
intended  for  a  dormitory  and  gymnasium,  and  will  accom- 
modate about  150  boys.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  work 
rooms  and  play  rooms.  The  southwest  comer  room  is  the 
printing  office,  a  large,  airy  room,  with  plenty  of  light.  In 
the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  building  are  located  the  bath 
and  toilet  rooms.  These  rooms  are  furnished  with  the  most 
modern  shower  baths.  In  the  southeast  corner  is  the  shoe 
shop,  corresponding  to  the  printing  office.     Back  of  this  is 
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the  small  boys'  play  room,  duplicating  that  for  the  large 
boys.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  dormitories. 
An  officer  has  a  bedroom  on  the  southwest  corner,  and  he 
will  have  charge  of  all  the  large  boys.  The  southeast  corner 
is  devoted  to  the  lady  supervisor's  room  ^,nd  a.  sick  room. 
The  entire  second  floor  is  given  up  to  a  gymnasium,  which 
gives  a  floor  115  by  56  feet  with  fifteen-foot  ceiling.  The 
gymnasium  is  left  in  the  rough  with  white-washed  walls  and 
undressed  rafters. 

In  addition  to  building  Mead  Hall  an  appropriation  of 
$8,700  has  been  spent  in  remodeling  the  hiterior  of  the  old 
building  and  putting  in  a  new  heating  plant. 

Texas  School. — Miss  OUie  Peterson,  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University,  trained  by  Mr.  Blattner  for  oral  work,  and  Mr. 
W.  M.  Davis,  a  graduate  of  this  School,  have  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Wisconsin  School. — Miss  lona  Tade,  B.  A.,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of 
calisthenics  and  head  of  the  mending  department.  Miss 
Carney  has  been  given  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  Miss 
Betsy  Larsen  and  Miss  Helen  Waite  have  been  appointed 
cadet  teachers,  Miss  Waite  teaching  the  deaf-blind. 

Three  new  buildings  are  in  construction,  viz.,  a  horse 
and  cow  stable,  to  cost  $5,000;  an  industrial  building  to 
contain  all  the  shops  and  manual  training  department,  to 
cost  $20,000;  and  a  girls'  dormitory,  to  cost  $40,000. 

Wisconsin  Day-Schools. — Mr.  A.  J.  Winnie  has  been  ap- 
pointed State  Inspector  of  the  Wisconsin  Day-Schools  for 
the  Deaf  in  the  place  of  Miss  Anna  E.  Schaffer  who  resigned 
to  be  married.  As  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of 
Racine,  w^hich  has  a  day-school  for  the  deaf,  Mr.  Winnie 
has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  work  some  years.  At  the 
Round  Table  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, in  1904,  he  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "  What  a  Study 
of  the  Deaf  Child  will  do  for  the  Hearing  Child,"  which  was 
reported  in  the  Annals ^  vol.  50,  pp.  246-251. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Course  of  Study, — Copies  of 
this  Report,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals^ 
have  been  bound  in  pamphlet  form,  and  can  be  had  on 
application  to  Professor  Amos  G.  Draper,  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Organization  of  Michigan  Teachers, — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Battle 
Creek,  October  24  to  26,  1907,  the  teachers  of  the  deaf 
organized  a  separate  department  to  be  known  as  "Schools 
for  the  Deaf  Section/'  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Adestine,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Detroit  Schools,  was  elected  Chairman  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


The  National  Educational  Association. — The  Forty-sixth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
is  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  29  to  July  3,  1908. 
Information  concerning  the  Department  of  Special  Educa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  President,  Mr.  E.  R.  Johnstone, 
^':neland,  New  Jersey,  or  the  Secretary,  Miss  Jennie  Smith, 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 


Periodicals. — Mr.  Edward  B.  Nitchie  began  in  November, 
1907,  the  publication  of  Courage,  a  monthly  periodical  for 
the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing.  Its  aim,  as  stated  in  the 
prospectus,  is  ''to  bring  cheer  and  courage  into  lives  that 
under  their  deafness  tend  to  become  morose  and  morbid,  to 
bring  the  deaf  into  as  nearly  normal  relations  as  possible 
with  others,  to  wean  them  from  the  too  common  belief  that 
they  are  a  peculiar  people,  and  to  teach  them  that  deafness 
bravely  borne  is  not  a  mark  of  difference,  but  a  mark  of 
distinction.'' 

As  the  readers  of  the  Annals  are  well  aware,  the  lives  that 
under  their  deafness  tend  to  become  morose  and  morbid  are 
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not  those  of  persons  who  have  been  educated  in  our  schools 
for  the  deaf,  but  of  those  who  have  lost  their  hearing  in 
adult  life.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that,  notwithstanding 
their  retention  of  speech  and  their  good  command  of  lan- 
guage, such  persons  are  at  a  greater  disadvantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  than  the  average  graduates  of  our 
schools,  and  that  they  do  tend  to  become  morose  and  mor- 
bid. In  endeavoring  to  benefit  persons  of  this  class  Courage 
enters  a  field  hitherto  unoccupied,  and  it  has  our  best  wishes 
for  its  success.  The  price  is  50  cents  a  year;  the  address  is 
Surdus  Publishing  Company,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

The  National  Institution  for  Deaf  Boys  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
publishes  an  illustrated  periodical  entitled  Revista  do  Insti- 
tiUo  Nacional  de  Surdos-Mudos.  That  Institution  has  just 
completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence,  having  been 
foimded  in  September,    1857. 


Publications. — We  have  received  the  following  publica- 
tions, some  of  which  will  receive  fuller  notice  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Annals: 

ARGIOLAS,  A.  I.  La  Conversazione  la  Grammatica  e  la  ComposU 
zione  nelle  Scuole  pei  Sordomuti  [Conversation,  Grammar,  and 
Composition  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf].  Cagliari-Sassari:  G. 
Montorsi.     1906.     Large  410,  pp.  66. 

CROUTER,  A.  L.  B.,  LL.  D.  The  Organization  and  Methods  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Washington, 
D.  C:  The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf.     1907.     8vo.,  pp.  31. 


FERRERI,  GIULIO.  Denuncie  e  Testimonianze  di  Sordomuti 
[Accusations  and  Testimony  by  Deaf-Mutes].  Rome:  Fratelli 
Bocca.     1907.     8vo.,  pp.  zi. 


GAW,  ALBERT  C,  D.  C.  L.  The  Legal  Status  of  the  Deaf.  The 
Development  of  the  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Deaf.Mutes 
in  the  Laws  of  the  Roman  Empire,  France,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica.    Washington,  D.  C:  Gibson  Bros.:     1907.     8vo.,  pp.  106. 
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NATURE   STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  beauty  of  Kendall  Green  impresses  every  visitor 
to  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
In  winter  the  grounds  are  attractive,  for  even  then  the 
grass  and  the  evergreens  give  color  to  the  landscape.  In 
spring,  the  campus  is  especially  beautiful  with  its  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  background  being  a  hill  covered  with  a 
noble  forest  of  oaks.  The  surface  irregularities  of  the 
campus  relieve  the  eye  from  monotony.  Nature  made 
the  landscape  beautiful  to  begin  with,  but  to  enhance  its 
natural  loveliness  was  employed  the  art  of  that  past  master 
of  American  landscape  gardening,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
so  that  to-day  Kendall  Green,  with  its  velvety  turf,  its 
clusters  of  trees,  and  its  vine-clad  buildings,  presents  a 
picture  at  once  restful,  harmonious,  and  beautiful. 

With  the  wisdom  of  genius,  Mr.  Olmsted  chose  the 
material  for  his  landscape  effects  from  the  flora  commonly 
grown  in  the  mild  climate  of  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  planted  the  campus  with  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  from  long  years  of  familiarity  we  have  come 
to  regard  as  essentially  American.  He  used  but  few  plants 
of  foreign  importation.  He  gained  his  effects  by  naassing 
his   material    There   are   no   set   beds   in   conventional 

• 

designs  to  fill  the  visitor  with  amazement.    In  the  spring 
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a  few  beds  of  pansies  or  hyacinths  or  tulips  lend  vivid 
touches  of  color  to  the  grounds.  Later  these  are  supplanted 
by  geraniums,  nasturtiumjs,  or  scarlet  sage.  The  familiar 
green  of  aihpelopsis,  wistaria,  and  En!glish  ivy  covers  the 
college  buildings.  Everything  looks  simple  and  natural, 
as  if  the  mind  of  the  Creator  had  designed  the  arrange- 
ment instead  of  the  mind  of  man. 

A  year  ago,  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  I  was 
making  preparation  to  begin  the  study  of  botany  with  a 
class  of  students.  On  the  first  day  of  the  term,  I  decided 
to  find  out  from  the  class  how  many  of  the  common  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers  growing  upon  the  campus  they 
were  able  to  name.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
class  had  seen  these  plants  almost  daily  for  a  period  of 
nearly  three  years.  Without  doubt  many  of  the  plants 
grew  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes  and  at  the  schools  which 
they  had  attended.  The  class  of  fifteen  students  represented 
twelve  States.  During  a  walk  I  asked  these  young  men  and 
women  to  name  such  trees  as  the  birch,  the  beech,  the  elm, 
the  maple,  and  the  locus£.  An  examination  of  the  papers 
upon  which  the  answers  were  written  astonished  me.  To 
get  data  to  work  from,  I  gave  the  following  questions  to 
my  class  in  botany  and  to  eighteen  students  from  another 
class. 

1.  What  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach  you  the  names 
of  the  common  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers? 

2.  In  the  following  list  what  plants  are  you  familiar 
with?    How  did  you  learn  their  names? 

3.  After  the  plants  you  are  able  to  identify,  write  "  Yes.*' 
After  those  you  are  unfamiliar  with,  write  '*No.'' 

I  received  thirty-three  papers  in  all,  representing  twenty- 
two  States.  Eight  pupils  had  had  some  instruction  in 
elementary  botany;  twenty-three  had  had  no  instruction; 
two  did  not  answer  the  question. 
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Some  of  the  ways  of  findmg  out  the  names  of  plants 

haci  been:  "From  my  parents;  from  the  High  and  the 
PubUc  Schools;  by  making  a  class  garden;  from  signs 
in  the  Capitol  grounds;  by  working  in  a  green-house, 
by  asking  my  teacher;  from  nursery  catalogues/' 

The  list  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers  is  as  follows : 

Trees. 

Yes.  No. 

Ash 9  24 

Beech 10  23 

Birch 10  23 

Box-elder 7  26 

Catalpa 5  27 

Cedar 18  15 

Chestnut 17  16 

Elm 22  11 

Hickory 15  18 

'  Horse-chestnut 7  24 

Holly 17-    16 

Linden 4  29 

Locust 9  24 

Maple 25  7 

Oak 29  4 

Pine 29  4 

Poplar 19  14 

Redbud 7  26 

Sassafras 9  22 

Sycamore 10  22 

Sweet-gum 5  28 

Walnut 23  10 

Willow 25  7 

Vines. 

Poison-ivy 24  8 

English  ivy 16  71 
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Ampelopsis 8  25 

Honeysuckle 19  14 

Virginia  creeper 3  30 

Wistaria 8  25 

Shrubs. 

Calycanthus 2  29 

Japonica 4  29 

Forsythia 6  27 

Syringa 2  31 

SnowbaU 19  13 

Bridal-wreath 8  24 

Dogwood 10  21 

Rose 26  5 

Lilac 22  11 

« 

Flowers, 

Peony 8  24 

Jonquil 5  27 

Tulip 18  14 

Crocus 3  29 

Hyacinth 18  14 

Flag-iris 8  24 

Bleeding-heart 8  24 

Hollyhock 10  22 

Nasturtium 7  25 

Poppy 15  16 

Pansy 30  2 

Bachelor  ^s-button 4  28 

Scarlet-sage 1  30 

Morning-glory 22  10 

Geranium  .* 18  14 

Violet.. 30  1 

Lily  of  the  valley 19  13 

Daisy 25  6 
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Larkspur 0    31 

Mustard 14    18 

Dandelion 26      1 

The  results  of  this  test  have  great  suggestive  value.  It  is 
evident  that  courses  of  nature  study  are  needed  in  schools 
for  the  deaf.  To-day  the  public  schools  of  our  large  cities 
are  giving  much  attention  to  the  teaching  of  gardening  to 
pupils  whose  opportunities  for  that  sort  of  work  are  very 
limited.  Nearly  all  our  schools  for  the  deaf  are  situated 
in  ample  grounds,  beautified  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  even  the  younger  pupils 
should  not  be  taught  the  names,  at  least,  of  the  trees 
growing  in  the  school  yard. 

If  possible  let  a  course  in  nature  study  be  arranged; 
if  this  is  not  a  feasible  plan,  each  teacher  can  do  something 
individually.  Observe  Arbor  day.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  Department,  has 
issued  an  excellent  bulletin  on  the  subject;  No.  96,  Forest 
Service.  Have  a  class  garden;  label  the  trees;  tag  the 
shrubs;  bring  flowers  into  the  class-room  and  teach  their 
names;  whenever  possible,  beautify  the  schoolroom  with 
growing  plants;  invest  twenty-five  cents  in  Chinese  lily 
or  paper  white  narcissus  bulbs,  and  grow  them  on  stones 
in  a  bowl  of  water.  If  nothing  more  can  be  done,  take  your 
class  out  for  a  walk  and  teach  the  names  of  the  trees. 

We  hardly  realize  how  little  even  our  brightest  pupils 
know  about  nature.  The  effort  to  teach  language,  arith- 
metic, and  history  has  left  the  teacher  little  time  or  strength 
for  out-of-door  work. 

Last  siunmer  a  girl  of  eighteen  graduated  from  one  of 
our  State  schools  with  the  highest  general  average  ever 
obtained  by  a  pupil  of  that  school.  She  is  a  bright  girl 
with  an  excellent  memory.  She  had  been  taught  well  for 
thirteen  years.    All  of  her  vacations  had  been  spent  in  a 
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small  country  town,  but  until  last  summer  she  had  no  idea 
that  each  flower  had  its  own  specific  name.  She  was 
totally  unable  to  call  by  name  even  the  most  common 
flowers  growing  near  the  house,  such  as  daisies,  buttercups, 
nasturtiums,  and  poppies.  To  her  everything  was  "a 
flower"  from  a  fern  to  an  orchid. 

Ask  the  average  person  you  meet  to  tell  you  what  the 
plants  are  that  he  sees  every  day  in  a  pubUc  park.  He  will 
confess  his  ignorance.  We  can  willingly  pardon  the  deaf 
pupil  who  has  never  been  taught.  But  ought  he  not  to  be 
taught?  If  this  teaching  is  not  done  in  the  schools,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  never  be  done  at  all. 

HERBERT  E.  DAY, 
Professor  in  GaUaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEMORY. 

"In  its' broadest  sense  memory  is  that  mental  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  treasiu'e  and  preserve  for  future  use 
the  knowledge  we  acquire."  For  convenience  memory 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  motor  memory  and  sensory 
memory. 

By  motor  memory  is  meant  the  development  of  certain 
physical  activities,  such  as  dancing,  skating,  gymnastics, 
writing,  and,  what  is  specially  important  in  oral  work 
with  the  deaf,  correct  manipulations  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

Sensory  memory  is  that  mental  development  which 
depends  upon  the  impressions  conveyed  to  the  brain  by 
means  of  the  five  senses.  Of  this  form  of  memory  we  are 
writing. 

To  some,  memory  means  merely  the  retention  of  ideas — 
memorizing.  So  far  so  good,  but  this  is  an  imperfect 
conception  of  memory,  for  memorizing  is  only  a  means  to 
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the  ultimate  end,  which  is  certainty  and  facility  in  repro- 
ducing ideas;  knowing  a  thing  and  being  unable  to  repro- 
duce it  at  the  proper  moment  is  like  having  property  and 
being  unable  to  find  it. 

How  memory  may  best  be  developed  is  a  problem  that 
often  engages  the  serious  attention  of  the  most  thoughtful. 
Yet  he  who  would  offer  any  ironclad  rules  for  improving 
memory  deserves  to  be  laughed  out  of  court  by  practical 
teachers.  However,  a  few  simple  suggestions  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  memory  development  depends  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  essential  in  memory  training  is  a  primary 
impression,  clear-cut  and  well-defined.  Some  psycholo- 
gists claim  that  understanding  is  not  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  vivid  mental  impression,  but  this  theory 
seems  ridiculous,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  who 
in  Sunday  School  had  been  given  the  following  prayer  to 
memorize,  "I  heartily  thank  thee,  Heavenly  Father." 
The  next  week  the  child^s  mother  was  astounded  on  hear- 
ing her  repeat  to  herself  most  religiously,  "  I  hardly  think 
I  have  any  father.''  Vague  haziness  of  impression  is  at 
the  root  of  that  maddening  evil,  indefinite  uncertain 
memory.  Then  how  is  this  clear  first  impression  to  be 
obtained?  Only  through  concentrated  attention.  How 
helplessly  and  hopelessly  those  teachers  fail  who  have 
not  attention.  Without  it  a  teacher's  presence  before  a 
class  is  almost  worthless.  In  a  class-room  where  there 
is  attention  the  battle  is  half  won. 

Attention  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  interest.  If. we 
are  unable  to  make  the  most  commonplace  drill  on  verb 
forms  interesting,  our  chances  for  success  are  poor.  Inter- 
est must  be  had  even  at  the  cost  of  physical  and  nervous 
exhaustion. 

Following  close  upon  this  first  act  of  impression,  must 
come  association.    "The  nearest  approach  to  a  royal  road 
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to  good  memory  is  comparison."    Association  is  based 
on  two  principles,  contiguity  and  similarity. 

That  a  solitary  idea  cannot  remain  in  the  mind  is  gener- 
ally conceded.  It  must  be  associated  with  that  which 
immediately  precedes  it  and  in  like  manner  with  that 
•which  follows.  This  principle  is  called  association  by 
contiguity.  This  method  of  remembering  is  the  first  used 
by  children  and  is  often  remarkable.  On  contiguity 
depends  one's  ability  to  repeat  in  order  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  rhymes,  memory  jingles,  and  the  multiplication 
table  as  it  is  taught  in  some  quarters.  Little  or  no  reason- 
ing is  required;  it  is  a  mechanical  operation. 

On  this  principle  of  association  by  contiguity  depends 
the  development  of  systems  of  nmemonics.  But  mne- 
monics scarcely  merit  a  passing  word,  for  they  are  thor- 
oughly artificial  and  should  be  avoided,  except  perhaps 
in  certain  cases  of  dates  or  other  numbers  where  they  are 
nothing  more  than  crutches  would  be  to  a  lame  body. 
Surely  in  educative  instruction  they  are  "barren  and 
worthless.''  As  with  the  physical  being,  so  with  memory, 
the  need  is  exercise,  not  crutches. 

After  a  repeated  number  of  impressions,  a  new  law — 
the  law  of  association  by  similarity — comes  into  use,  past 
ideas  of  similar  nature  being  recalled  and  associated  with 
the  one  in  the  mind.  By  virtue  of  resemblance  or  contrast 
present  experiences  call  up  past  circumstances  and  they 
are  thus  associated,  arranged,  and  cl^sified.  A  child 
whose  memory  development  follows  these  principles  will 
have  little  occasion  for  embarrassment,  because  his  memory 
is  not  attic,  but  systematic.  He  is  then  capable  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  reasoning,  forming  comparisons,  and 
judgments,  deciding  for  himself  moral  issues. 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  association  by 
contiguity  is  not  to  be  despised.  During  the  early  years, 
while  the  mind  is  capable  of  little  independent  thought. 
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let  memory  be  developed  through  this  channel.  At  least 
so  those  protest  who  favor  action  work  as  a  means  of 
developing  language.  Then,  as  the  mental  powers  are 
evolved,  the  raw  material  thus  acquired  may  be  worked 
over  into  higher  products  of  thought.  The  method  of 
school  work  should  therefore  constitute  the  transition 
from  one  form  to  the  other,  from  memory  by  contiguity 
to  memory  by  similarity,  from  childish  wonder  to  mature 
thought  and  more  perfect  understanding. 

The  importance  of  reviews  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
as  "it  is  by  means  of  this  revival  of  impressions  that  the 
slow  pupil  is  enabled  to  compete  with  his  brighter  class- 
mate.'' Reviews  result  in  intensified  impressions.  Some 
one  has  said,  "  The  used  key  is  always  bright.'' 

One  serious  mistake  often  made  is  that  reviews  are 
postponed  until  a  few  days  before  examinations.  There 
is  little  danger  of  reviewing  too  frequently,  every  month, 
or  perchance  every  week,  and  some  teachers  find  it  profit- 
able to  review  every  day  the  ground  covered  in  the  pre- 
ceding lesson. 

As  to  the  method  of  conducting  reviews,  only  one  point 
will  be  urged — ^written  exercises.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  written  sentence  gives  a  vividness  to  the  idea  that 
the  pupil  would  not  get  were  he  required  to  depend  upon 
speech  alone.  Do  we  not  all  admit  that  writing  makes 
an  accurate  man?  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  often  resorted 
to  writing  the  name  he  wished  to  remember,  thereby  fixing 
the  impression  more  firmly  in  his  mind  by  the  combined 
force  of  ear,  hand,  and  eye.  The  purpose  of  writing, 
however,  is  not  to  remember,  but  to  impress. 

This  same  cooperation  of  the  senses  gives  basis  and 
argument  for  object  lessons,  object  lessons  in  everything, 
from  the  visible  speech  chart  on  the  wall  slate,  or  the 
children's  own  images  seen  in  a  small  hand  mirror,  to  the 
field  and  stream  expeditions  of  a  nature-study  class. 
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Nothing  aids  the  memory  so  much  as  attempted  repro- 
duction. An  example  of  this  is  the  great  benefit  speaking 
a  foreign  language  has  over  merely  reading  it  from  a  printed 
page.  In  reproduction  far  more  mental  labor  is  involved 
than  is  required  for  mere  recognition.  Hence,  the  general 
aversion  among  pupils  to  writing  compositions;  but  the 
results  obtained  from  composition  writing  amply  repay 
one  for  the  energy  expended.  By  the  development  of 
this  accomplishment  the  power  of  memorizing  and  the 
power  of  expressing  are  induced  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

On  the  same  principle,  drawing,  map  outlines,  history 
skeletons,  and  arithmetical  analysis  furnish  invaluable 
aids  for  increasing  the  strength  of  memory  through  the 
power  of  reproduction. 

We  may  not  agree  with  those  who  claim  that  the  great 
business  of  education  is  the  cultivation  of  memory,  but 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Edward  Hering,  "It  seems  that  we  owe 
to  memory  almost  all  that  we  either  have  or  are;  that  our 
ideas  and  conceptions  are  its  work,  and  that  our  every 
perception,  thought,  and  movement  is  derived  from  this 
source.  Memory  collects  the  countless  phenomena  of 
our  existence  into  a  single  whole.  Our  consciousness 
would  be  broken  up  into  as  many  fragments  as  we  have 
lived  seconds,  but  for  the  binding  and  unifying  force  of 
memory." 

ARTHUR  C.  MANNING, 
Instructor  in  History  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Education  is  the  building  of  a  memory  castle — ^not  an 
air  castle  but  something  more  real;  something  in  which 
plans  and  material  must  take  their  appropriate  part.  The 
architect  of  this  memory  castle  and  the  builder  thereof 
must  be  wise  and  skillful,  full  of  tact  and  faithfulness  to 
detail.  The  ground  plan  and  foundation  must  receive 
especial  care  if  the  superstructure  is  to  stand  the  test  of 
time  and  the  criticism  of  the  master.  It  is  no  idle  task 
but  an  exaction  of  energy,  resourcefulness,  and  responsi- 
bility. In  the  erection  of  this  wonderful  structure  the 
teacher  is  the  chief  architect  and  his  chief  concern  is  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  structure  of  education 
is  to  stand,  for  on  this  foundation  the  lasting  qualities  of 
the  superstructure  depends^whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  worthless.  The  plans  and  material  used  should  be 
as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

It  may  be  observed  that  memory  castles  are  of  various 
designs  and  dimensions.  Some  are  small,  some  vast. 
Some  are  plain  and  homely,  some  ornate.  Some  are  odd, 
some  grotesque,  but  all  are  everlasting  and  the  architect 
is  responsible  for  them. 

The  great  business  of  education  should  be  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  memory,  for  upon  this  everything  else 
depends.  By  means  of  it  we  develop  and  instruct  the 
intellect,  build  up  the  moral  character,  and  train  the  physi- 
cal powers.  "The  leading  inquiry  in  the  art  of  education 
is  how  to  strengthen  the  memory"  (Professor  Bain). 
"Education  is  the  great  means  by  which  the  memory  is 
made  good  or  bad.  Nothing  can  do  more  for  its  improve- 
ment than  a  rightly  conducted  system  of  education,  and 
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nothing  can  do  more  to  injure  it  than  one  wrongly  con- 
ducted." It  is  said  that,  unfortunately,  our  present  day 
education  partakes  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former. 
If  this  be  accepted  of  education  m  general,  is  it  true  also 
in  the  special  education  of  the  deaf?  The  question  is 
worthy  of  grave  consideration,  for  a  wrong  system  or 
practice  in  education  of  a  special  nature  has  the  more 
deleterious  effect  because  of  the  difficulty  of  correction. 

It  is  said  the  mind  really  never  forgets — "  No  idea  once 
fully  comprehended  by  the  mind  ever  permanently  drops 
out  of  it" — what  is  once  graven  on  the  tablets  of  the  mind 
is  there  to  stay,  whether  it  be  right  or  whether  it  be  wrong. 
Is  not  this  sufficient  to  make  one  feel  that  it  is  a  great 
responsibility  to  be  an  educator? 

This  may  lead  to  the  contemplation  that  what  we  must 
aim  at  in  imparting  knowledge  is  to  give  impressions 
clearly  and  fiJly  at  the  very  start;  to  impress  the  truth 
upon  the  mind,  so  that  when  memory  acts  it  will  show  a 
definite  advance — show  that  the  reasoning  powers  have 
been  touched  at  least. 

Things  learned  by  rote,  that  is,  without  a  clear  conception 
of  the  meaning,  lead  to  confusion  of  ideas  and  a  conse- 
quent confusion  of  expression.  May  this  not  be  one  pro- 
lific cause  of  the  failure  of  the  deaf  in  the  acquisition  of 
language? 

In  memory  we  have  two  distinct  parts  or  faculties — the 
retentive  and  the  reproductive.  Each  depends  on  the 
impressions  originally  received.  Should  these  be  wTong 
the  memory  will  naturally  reproduce  them.  Reproduction 
depends  much  on  the  degree  of  attention  bestowed  upon 
the  original  impression.  So,  also,  wrong  impressions  or 
inadequate  conceptions  are  reproduced  in  the  eflfort  to 
express  ideas,  often  in  an  exaggerated  form. 

There  are  three  different  degrees  or  forms  of  memory: 

Firsiy  verbal — the  lowest  form  of  memory — requisite  in 
conversation  generally.    It  consists  of  words  and  passages 
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readily  learned  but  conveys  few  ideas  of  value  to  the  mind. 

Second,  association  and  comparison — a  transition  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  plane  of  memory.  The  reasoning  power 
is  developed  and  a  principle  of  association  and  comparison 
comes  into  play. 

Third,  the  representative  faculty.  The  highest  form 
of  memory  is  that  in  which  past  ideas  or  sensations  are 
imaged  forth  as  if  they  were  objects  of  actual  perception. 
The  term  imagination  is  conmionly  employed  to  designate 
this  power  and  is  often  regarded  as  a  distinct  faculty  of 
the  mind.  So  it  is  aaid  that  wherever  we  have  this  power 
of  imagination,  this  representative  faculty,  most  highly 
developed,  there  we  have  the  memory  in  its  most  perfect 
form. 

According  to  this  classification,  it  would  seem,  it  is  with 
the  first  and  second  degrees  that  our  pupils  have  most  to 
do  during  their  first  years  at  school.  Few  attain  to  the 
third  degree  where  memory  is  put  to  its  highest  use.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  teacher's  duty  to  see  that  they  are  not 
led  beyond  their  powers,  as  well  as  it  is  his  duty  to  lead 
them  forth  whenever  it  is  discovered  that  they  are  being 
confined  to  too  narrow  limits. 

The  senses  are  the  means  by  which  the  mind  obtains  its 
knowledge  of  the  external  world.  Sense  memory,  then, 
holds  an  important  place  in  the  process  of  education. 
We  cannot  remember  a  thing  perfectly  by  means  of  the 
brain  alone  but  must  call  into  existence  other  parts  of  the 
system,  especially  the  organs  of  sense  and  muscles.  ''The 
senses  are  not  only  necessary  for  receiving  impressions 
but  are  necessary  for  imaging  them  in  the  memory,  and 
the  muscles  are  not  only  for  the  performance  of  actions, 
but  are  necessary  also  for  the  full  remembrance  of  them. 
Hence,  not  the  brain  alone  but  the  whole  body  is  the  true 
seat  of  memory." 

In  the  education  of  the  deaf  sensation  and  action  must 
necessarily  take  a  very  prominent  part.    Whatever  is 
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strongly  presented  to  the  senses  is  more  readily  recalled 
by  the  memory,  and  the  fact  that  one  sense  is  lacking 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  loss  of  hearing 
is  the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  memory.  "The 
ear  ranks  as  the  most  inteUectual  of  our  senses.  To  be 
cut  off  from  all  the  somids  of  nature  is  a  heavier  privation 
than  even  the  loss  of  sight."  Tlie  ear  is  the  organ  that  is 
most  closely  associated  with  the  voice  and  speech.  Lan- 
guage is  primarily  and  most  directly  addressed  to  the  ear. 
The  ear  is  the  natural  companion  of  the  tongue,  not  of 
the  eve.  It  is  bv  the  ideas  of  the  sounds  as  heard,  rather 
than  the  words  as  seen,  that  language  is  learned.  The 
mind  is  more  impressed  by  hearing  than  by  seeing  and 
what  is  voiced  to  us  usually  impresses  us  more  deeply  than 
what  we  merely  read.  Perfection  or  even  approximate 
perfection  through  the  eye  alone  is  not  possible.  In  teach- 
ing speech  to  the  deaf  much — ver\'  much — depends  on  a 
faithful  memory,  hence  the  importance  of  proper  memory 
training.  It  is  only  by  what  we  have  done  that  we  are 
able  to  judge  of  what  we  can  do  and  understand  how  it 
is  to  be  effected.  WTien  our  conceptions  of  what  we  can 
do  are  not  based  on  experience  they  become  a  fruitful 
source  of  error. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  success  in  life  than  ha\'ing 
a  high  ideal  and  keeping  it  constantly  in  ^^ew.  A  pas- 
sionate desire  and  an  unwearieil  \sill  accomplish  seeming 
impossibilities.  "Dream.  O  youth,  dream  manfully  and 
nobly  and  thy  dreams  shall  be  prophets,  *  says  Lonl  Lytton. 

A  main  point  in  all  education  should  be  the  formation 
of  clear  and  distinct  images  in  the  mind.  We  cannot 
think  clearly  or  express  ourselves  clearly  imless  we  have 
clear  images  in  the  mind.  Our  earhest.  clearest,  and  most 
lasting  images  are  those  that  come  to  us  through  the  senses. 
The  training  of  the  senses,  therefore,  in  the  improvement 
of  the  memorj-  is  imperative.  From  this  springs  the  great 
advantage  of  object  lessons.     Hence,  too.  the  advantage 
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of  action  writing,  pictures,  plans,  and  maps  in  imparting 
clear  ideas  and  fixing  them  in  the  memory. 

Whatever  can  take  but  little  hold  on  th^  imagination 
of  the  child  should  not  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  economy 
of  education.  Fables,  fairy  tales,  stories  of  daring  and 
romance,  call  out  the  imagination  of  the  child  and  make 
lasting  impressions  on  the  memory.  Minds  quick  to 
receive  impressions  learn  most  rapidly  while  the  dullard 
receives  mental  images  but  slowly.  Hence  the  dull  pupil 
demands  more  deliberation  and  care  in  his  treatment  from 
the  start.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  forgetting.  If  this  be  accepted,  how  important 
it  becomes  that  we  give  our  pupils  right  impressions — 
strong  impressions — ^at  the  very  threshold  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  still  more  that  we  guard  against  the  reception 
of  wrong  impressions;  for  the  errors,  if  any,  will  be  there 
to  stay  and  be  a  constant  interference  with  correct  mind 
action.  This  may  account,  to  a  degree,  for  the  fact  that 
the  deaf  so  often  repeat  errors  that  have  been  frequently  cor- 
rected.   The  errors  are  simply  an  exercise  of  the  memory. 

Our  chief  duty,  it  would  seem,  is  to  prevent  our  pupils 
receiving  wTong  or  improper  impressions  as  they  go  along. 
So  the  importance  of  taking  pains  that  they  understand 
and  receive  correct  forms  before  thdy  commit  them  to 
memory — that  is,  before  the  impressions  are  so  deep  they 
cannot  be  effaced.  Thus  many  educators  argue  that  no 
error  of  language  should  be  intentionally  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  child. 

We  must  cultivate  the  habit  of  attention  if  we  would 
have  a  good  memory.  The  habit  cannot  be  formed  too 
soon.  Much  of  our  failure  to  educate  is  due  to  this  omis- 
sion at  the  proper  time.  Pupils  are'  often  allowed '  to 
proceed  haphazard  until  they  have  formed  a  haphazard 
habit  to  their  future  confusion. 

The  same  treatment  cannot  be  used  in  every  case. 
Some  children  may  not  remember  much  of  what  they  see 
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or  hear  but  remember  very  readily  what  they  do 
Let  these  get  busy — do  things  and  say  things  : 
benefit  of  others  as  well  as  for  themselves.  We  i 
utilize  every  one  in  some  way.  What  is  most  de 
to  get  them  interested.  They  are  then  more  wi! 
work.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  lead  an  unwilling  an 
even  to  drive  it.  There  are  aids  to  memory;  wl 
help  one  may  not  another  and  the  tactful  teacher  ' 
what  he  finds  needful  in  different  cases. 

^Vhatever  stimulates  the  interest  and  calls  the 
into  active  participation  will  greatly  aid  the  gi 
memory.  First  impressions  are  potent  for  good 
evil;  hence,  in  our  work  correct  principles,  correc 
and  correct  execution  should  be  insisted  on  at  the 
ning.  Much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  ext 
Right  here  is  where  many  of  our  pupils  make  their  f 
We  have  many  examples  constantly  before  us.  Vi 
call  "deaf-mutisms"  and  incorrect  spelling  and  ' 
allowed  to  go  on  without  proper  and  timely  cor 
become  habits  of  unconscious  memory. 

Mere  repetition  of  words  and  sentences  with' 
adequate  conception  of  the  meaning — without  an 
is  of  no  practical  value  and  lessons  so  learned  are  i 
of  time  and  energy.  The  tfcaf  are  prone  to  study 
manner  unless  shown  its  uselessncss  and  told  ho 
may  utilize  their  time  and  energies  to  better  adv; 
knowledge  of  facts  under  the  relationship  of  cau 
effect  is  the  best  art  of  memorj-.  Under  such  i 
stances  memorizing  is  a  good  and  proper  practice, 
habit  of  frequent  re\iewing  the  information  we 
is  the  most  effectual  of  all  helps  to  mcmor}'  that  c: 
ably  be  suggested''  (D.  Stewart). 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  upon  the  import 
a  clear  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  v 
is  expected  to  learn.    Cramming  is  not  study  and 
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of  learned  lumber"  are  not  education.  It  is  beginning 
to  be  understood  that  the  result  of  our  public  school  system 
of  instruction  is  not  education  in  its  true  sense.  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  Princeton  College,  has  this 
to  say  concerning  the  matter:  "  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  education  should  be  enlightenment,  or  the  unloading 
from  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  the  misinformation  that 
they  have  received.  Instead  we  are  daily  cramming  their 
minds  with  an  enormous  mass  of  irrelevant  facts.  It 
is  better  to  see  one  thing  than  to  look  at  a  hundred." 

There  is  a  value  in  pictures  as  an  aid  to  the  acquisition 
of  correct  language.  I  have  begun  to  arrange  some  such 
lessons.  I  have  a  book  for  each  pupil  and  have  a  different 
picture  in  each  book  with  an  appropriate  language  lesson 
attached.  The  pictures  may  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
their  appropriateness.  The  language,  of  course,  suits  the 
grade  for  which  it  is  intended.  My  object  is  to  have  the 
pupils  first  study  the  language  in  connection  with  the 
picture  on  the  board,  then  write  it.  Later  each  pupil  is 
given  a  book  with  a  picture  and  text  for  a  lesson.  They 
are  directed  to  study  the  picture  and  find  the  appropriate 
language  for  each  suggestion.  Thus  each  pupil  has  a 
different  lesson  and  he  must  study  it  independently:  he 
cannot  get  help  or  copy  from  another.  (It  is  remarkable 
how  much  copying. and  trick  work  is  done  by  pupils.) 
The  books  alternate  among  the  pupils  until  each  has  had 
the  entire  series  for  a  lesson.  The  pictures  may  then  be 
detached  and  given  to  the  pupils  again  without  the  text. 
Their  comprehension  and  memory  will  thus  be  put  to  the 
test.  So  far  the  plan  seems  to  work  well  with  my  slow- 
pupils  and  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  in  correcting  their 

habits  of  writing  from  rote. 

GEORGE  M.  TEEGARDEN, 
Instructor  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pennsylvania. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  PRE- 
PARATORY COURSE  OF  GALLAUDET  COL- 
LEGE IN   1909. 

[N.B.  Nothing  in  this  statement  afifects  the  require- 
ments for  1908,  which  have  been  already  been  sent  out  to 
the  Schools.] 

Tlie  class  heretofore  known  as  the  Introductory  Class 
will  be  superseded  by  one  designated  as  the  Preparatory 
Class. 

For  a  unit  course  three  hours  will  be  allowed  for  the 
examination.  One  and  one-half  hoiu^  will  be  allowed  for 
the  examination  in  a  half-unit  course. 

The  definition  of  a  unit  course  is:  a  course  of  study  cover- 
ing a  school  year,  with  five  class  periods  of  at  lea^t  forty-five 
minutes  each  per  week.  Half  this  time  should  be  given  to 
half-unit  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

English.    Two  units. 

The  requirement  in  English  of  candidates  for  the  Pre- 
paratory Class  is  a  portion  of  that  recommended  by  the 
Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  to  American 
Colleges,  the  remaining  portion  being  taken  up  in  the 
Preparatory  Year. 

Composition.  One  half-imit.  Candidates  are  expected 
to  show  a  good  coniniand  of  language,  (1)  in  oral  or  finger- 
spelled  conversation;  (2)  in  rendering  at  .sight  selections 
in  prose  and  verse  from  the  classics  and  from  current  liter- 
ature; and  (3)  in  extemporaneous  composition. 

Reading.     One   unit,     (a)  Candidates  arc    required    to 
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present  evidence  of  having  read  the  works  selected,  and  to 
answer  questions  upon  the  lives  of  their  authors.  The 
form  of  the  examination  will  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph 
or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candi- 
date from  a  considerable  number  given  in  the  examination 
paper.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the  book  will  be  regarded 
as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write  good  English. 

The  works  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examination 
for  1909  are: 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    Part  I. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice, .  This  part  of  the  examipiation 
supposes  a  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named. 
It  will  be  upon  the  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure 
of  the  work;  and  will  also  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's 
ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with  clearness  and  accu- 
racy. In  addition,  the  candidate  is  required  to, answer 
questions  upon  the  text  involving  the  essentials  of  grammar, 
and  to  give  from  memory  passages  which  he  may  think 
especially  noteworthy,  with  reasons  for  such  opinion. 

In  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  examination  in 
sub-division  (6),  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book, 
properly  certified  by  the  instructor  as  the  unaided  work 
of  the  pupil,  containing  compositions  and  other  written 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  books.* 

The  works  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examination 
for  1909  are: 

Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Milton's  L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso. 

Grammar.  One  half-unit.  The  examination  in  this 
subject  will  be  based  on  the  course  outlined  by  Dr.  Robert 

♦The  note-books  may  bear  corrections  in  red  ink  by  the  teacher. 
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Patterson  in  the  ''  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  a  Course  of  Study"  leading  up  to  the  coUege  cur- 
riculum, published  in  the  Annals  for  November,  1907.* 
A  comprehension  of  the  broad,  general  principles  of  syntax, 
and  the  ability  to  analyze  clearly,  wUl  be  considered  of 
more  importance  than  facQity  in  parsing  and  a  knowledge 
of  grammatical  nomenclature. 

Mathematics.    One  and  one-half  units. 

(a)  Arithmetic.  One  half-unit.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
rapid,  accurate,  and  neat  solution  of  arithmetical  exam- 
ples, especially  those  coming  under  the  four  fundamental 
rules,  analysis,  decimal  and  common  fractions,  square  root, 
percentage,  and  simple  proportion.  Too  much  time  spent 
on  compound  numbers,  interest,  discoimt,  exchange,  aver- 
ages, cube  root,  and  compound  proportion  is  to  be  avoided. 
Arithmetic  should  teach  students  to  cipher,  not  to  memo- 
rize rules  or  prove  theorems;  but  in  the  case  of  the  deaf 
it  is  very  important  to  cultivate  the  ability  to  construe 
the  language  of  arithmetical  problems.  The  examination 
questions  will  be  made  practical,  rather  than  technical  or 
abstruse.  As  to  text-books  and  other  features  of  this 
subject,  reference  is  made  to  the  "Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Convention  on  a  Course  of  Study  "  above  mentioned. 

(6)  Elementary  Algebra,  through  simple  quadratics.  One 
unit.  Tlie  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational 
algebraic  expressions;  factoring,  determination  of  highest 
common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring; 
fractions;  linear  equations  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  problems 
depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the 
extractions  of  the  square  root  and  of  the  cube  root  of 

♦Copies  of  this  Report,  in  pamphlet  form,  caA  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 
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polynomials  and  of  numbers;  exponents,  including  frac- 
tional and  negative;  simple  quadratic  equations;  problems 
involving  simple  quadratic  equations. 

Wentworth's  Elementary  Algebra  (pages  1-296)  is  sug- 
gested as  a  text-book. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  statement  of 
problems  as  equations;  a  logical  solution  with  explanation 
of  each  step  should  be  required. 

Elementary  Latin.     One  unit. 

For  admission  a  student  should  have  mastered  all  the 
lessons  in  Collar  and  Daniels'  First  Year  Latin.  He  should 
be  able  to  decline  any  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective  in  the 
book  and  to  conjugate  or  write  a  synopsis  of  any  verb.  He 
should  have  conmiitted  to  memory  the  vocabularies  and 
rules  and  be  able  to  apply  the  latter  in  explaining  syntax. 
He  should  have  had  some  practice  in  translating  at  sight, 
and  upon  every  lesson  which  he  has  found  hard  to  under- 
stand he  should  have  had  a  much  more  extended  drill  than 
is  afforded  by  the  sentences  in  the  exercises. 

History.    Two  units. 

(a)  English  History,  One  unit.  Candidates  for  exam- 
ination in  this  subject  should  have  a  good  command  of 
English,  sufficient  to  express  their  ideas  clearly.  They 
should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  of 
English  History,  together  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
events  narrated  and  the  results  which  came  therefrom; 
also  the  geography  involved. 

Mere  memory  work  should  be  discouraged.  Students 
should  be  trained  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves. 

The  text-book  recommended  is  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  of  English  History. 

Teachers  are  referred  to  "The  Study  of  History  in 
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Schools.  A  Report  to  the  American  Historical  Association 
by  the  Committee  of  Seven,"  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  [and  the  '^  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Con- 
vention" above  mentioned. 

(6)  American  History,  One  unit.  The  examination  in 
American  History  will  be  so  framed  as  to  require  com- 
parison and  the  use  of  judgment  on  the  pupil's  part  rather 
than  the  mere  use  of  memory. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  fix  in  mind  large  numbers  of 
dates  and  isolated  statements,  the  pupil  should  endeavor 
to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  facts,  forces,  and  sentiments 
that  have  shaped  our  national  progress.  A  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  and  features  of  American 
History  will  be  expected.  The  pupil  should  also  know 
something  of  the  origin,  principles,  forms,  powers,  and 
practices  of  the  local,  state,  and  national  governments. 

The  examination  will  presuppose  the  use  of  good  text- 
books, some  collateral  reading,  and  much  practice  in  written 
work.  The  relation  of  the  geography  of  the  country  to  its 
history  should  be  emphasized.  The  pupil's  geographical 
knowledge  will  be  tested  by  requiring  the  location  of  places 
and  movements  on  an  outline  map. 

Montgomery's  Leading  Faqts  of  American  History  or 
Hart's  Essentials  of  American  History  will  indicate  the 
kind  and  amount  of  work  sought.  Channing's  Short 
History  may  be  used,  with  the  understanding  that  consid- 
erable outside  reading  must  be  done  in  connection  with  a 
thorough  study  of  the  text-book. 

Science. 

Elementary  Physics.    One  half-unit.     It  is  recommended 
that   the   preparation   of   the   candidate   in   Elementary 
Physics  include: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  Metric  system. 
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2.  The  study  of  a  text-book.  The  First  Book  of  Physics, 
by  J.  A.  Culler,  is  recommended. 

3.  The  use  of  varied  numerical  problems,  illustrative 
of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in  elementary  physics. 

4.  Laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  twenty-five 
exercises  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  Mechanics;  Hydro- 
statics; Heat;  Light;  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

At  the  time,  and  as  a  part  of  the  examination  in  physics^ 
every  candidate  must  present  a  note-book  containing  in  the 
candidate's  own  language  a  description  of  his  or  her  labor- 
atory exercises;  the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each 
exercise  being  carefully  recorded.  The  record  should  be 
well  ordered,  neat,  legible,  and  concise.  Simple  drawings 
are  the  briefest  and  best  descriptions  of  most  apparatus. 
The  note-book  must  afiford  clear  evidence  of  the  pupil's 
ability  to  make  accurate  observations  and  to  draw  correct 
conclusions. 

The  note-book  must  contain  an  index  of  experiments, 
and  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  such  endorse- 
ment being  written  in  ink  on  the  cover  of  the  book.  The 
endorsement  must  in  effect  be  as  follows: 

I  certify  that  this  note-book  is  a  true  and  original  record 

of  experiments  actually  performed  by at 

the School during  the  year  19 — . 

,  Instructor  in  Physics. 


The  time  limit  for  taking  entrance  examinations  for  the 
Preparatory  class  will  be  two  years,  and  the  dates  of  exam- 
ination as  heretofore. 

It  is  recommended  that  candidates  ofifer  arithmetic, 
geography,  elementary  physics,  and  English  history  the 
first  year. 

The  number  of  days  allowed  each  year*  for  examination 
shall  be  three,  but  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to  each 
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subject  shall  not  exceed  three  for  full  subjects  nor  one  and 
one-half  for  half  subjects. 

Summary  of  Reqihrements. 

Subject,  Time  allowed 

for  examination, 
English: 

Composition \\  hours. 

Reading 3    hours. 

Grammar 1^  hours. 

Mathematics: 

Arithmetic \\  hours. 

Algebra 3    hours.      , 

Latin  (Elementary) 3    hours. 

History : 

English 3    hours. 

American 3    hours. 

Science: 

Elementary  physics \\  hours. 

The  original  work  of  candidates,  which  should  be  in  such 
form  as  to  be  read  easily  by  the  examiner,  must  in  all  cases 
be  forwarded  to  the  College. 

All  other  papers  written  upon  by  the  candidates  during 
the  examination  should  also  be  sent.  The  time  limit  in 
any  subject  must  not  be  exceeded;  therefore,  useless 
copying  should  be  avoided. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Preparatory  Class  are  referred  to  the 
''Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  on  a  Course 
of  Study  ^'  above  mentioned  for  valuable  suggestions  in 
regard  to  all  subjects  for  admission  except  Latin  and 
Algebra. 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

The  average  primary  teacher  of  the  deaf  finds  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  teaching  of  speech,  speech-reading,  and 
language  so  many,  so  varied,  and  so  apparently  unsur- 
mountable,  that  she  is  apt  to  direct  her  energies  to  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  these,  and  to  regard  arithmetic 
as  a  subject  which  needs  less  preparation.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  decry  the  importance  of  abundant  thought  and 
never  ceasing  diligence  in  these  branches,  but  the  earnest 
teacher  can  hardly  fail  to  realize  that,  in  the  matter  of 
presenting  number  to  youthful  deaf  minds,  care  and  con- 
sideration is  likewise  due.  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  done 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone''  is  applicable  to  the 
performance  of  many  duties. 

In  no  branch  do  we  find  more  thought  and  pains  neces- 
sary in  laying  a  foundation  than  in  arithmetic.  Interme- 
diate teachers  universally  agree  that  many  children  suffer 
throughout  their  entire  course,  because  of  haste  in  pushing 
at  the  first.  Their  minds  did  not  grasp  in  their  entirety 
the  simple  forms  and  processes,  the  relation  between  num- 
bers and  figures  did  not  dawn  upon  them,  and  only  the 
all-absorbing  thought  — to  get  the  problem  right — occupied 
the  mind.  Therefore  the  beginning  work  should  be  careful 
and  thorough,even  though  given,  first,  more  as  a  relaxation 
and  pleasure  than  anything  else. 

A  child  learns,  in  his  first  year,  that  he  gave  two  marbles 
or  three  apples  to  his  class-mate,  that  he  threw  four  balls 
or  hid  five  spools,  and  invariably  he  likes  any  actions 
which  combine  number  with  the  objects.  Usually  no 
specified  number  work  is  given  in  the  first  grade,,  but  the 
question  "How  many?"  introduces  the  little  one  to  the 
subject. 
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During  the  second  year  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  keep,  on  one 
blackboard,  a  picture  of  the  numbers  to  ten.  Circles  are 
a  good  illustration.  Beside  one  circle  the  word  one  and 
the  figure  is  placed,  and  so  on.  There  are,  perhaps,  ten 
pupils  in  the  class  and  the  child's  conception  of  teti  is 
clear.  Unconsciously  he  knows  that  four  boys  and  six 
girls  are  ten  children,  that  when  Mary  and  John  are  ill, 
eight  are  left,  but  his  thought  of  larger  numbers  is  vague. 
It  is  not  the  custom,  in  our  oral  schools,  to  introduce 
regular  number  work  in  the  second  year,  but  a  foundation 
may  be  laid  by  teaching  some  of  the  language  forms  and, 
for  a  rest  from  the  ever-present  lip-reading  and  articulation, 
exercises  can  be  given  which  fix  the  conception  of  number  in 
the  child's  mind. 

A  box  of  bright^colored  circles  have  been  found  very 
useful  in  this  number  play,  for  it  is  fun  to  name  the  yellow 
ones — birds,  oranges,  flowers,  anything  which  is  yellow; 
and  the  red  ones — caps,  books,  apples,  a  variety  of  red 
things.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  pupil's  imagina- 
tion clothes  these  circles  with  the  attributes  of  the  objects 
and  how  readily  he  gives  a  name  to  any  color.  The  number- 
play  period  is  anticipated  and  the  combinations  up  to  five 
are  learned  with  apparently  no  effort.  With  the  circle  of 
children  around  her  the  teacher  says:  ^* These  are  apples. 
Give  three  red  apples  to  Mary.  Give  one  red  apple  to  her. 
How  many?  Make  three  yellow  birds  fly  to  a  chair.  Make 
two  yellow  birds  fly  to  a  chair.  How  many?"  and  quick 
as  a  flash  the  answer  comes.  There  is  no  attempt  to  have 
the  pupil  say  that  34-2=5,  simply  in  order  that  he  may 
know  it  thoroughly,  so  that,  later,  he  may  not  count  his 
fingers  every  time  a  combination  occurs.  The  addition 
and  subtraction  stories  to  ten  are  easily  taught  in  this 
and  similar  ways,  and  the  patient  drill  disguised  as  play 
will  amply  repay  any  teacher. 

A  useful  set  of  cards  illustrating  the  combinations  may 
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be  made  in  the  second  grade  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
They  should  be  able  to  select  any  number  up  to  five  as  a 
whole,  but  above  five  the  mental  idea  is  of  a  combination. 
Six  means  four  and  two,  or  three  and  three,  or  five  and  one. 
The  joy  of  finding  a  new  combination  helps  to  fix  it  in  his 
mind.  These  cards  may  be  made  similar  to  dominoes 
with  larger  dots;  and  frequent  drill  may  be  given  by  holding 
them  up  and  quickly  asking  the  sums  or  differences  of  the 
quantities  shown.  A  variety  of  ways  of  drill  will  suggest 
themselves,  the  one  essential  being  that  the  means  give 
the  end — quick  recognition  without  counting. 

It  is  usually  thought  best  to  begin  regular  number  work 
in  the  third  or  fourth  grade,  and  as  it  is  commenced  the 
teacher  must  keep  in  mind  the  necessary  underlying  knowl- 
edge which  a  child  should  have  before  the  structure  of 
sound  arithmetical  reasoning  can  be  laid.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence if  the  work  in  these  grades  seems  trivial  and  to 
produce  few  results.  Slow,  careful  work,  the  going  back 
to  first  principles  when  mistakes  are  made,  and  the  deep- 
ening of  correct  mental  pictures,  are  more  important  here 
than  work  with  large  abstract  numbers  which  are  incom- 
prehensible to  the  child. 

Tliis  foundation  includes  the  recognition  of  limited 
quantities,  a  sure  knowledge  of  the  combinations  to  twenty, 
the  multiplication  and  division  tables  and  those  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  what  is  commonly  called  "  the  language 
of  arithmetic." 

The  recognition  of  quantity  has  been  touched  on  in  work 
with  the  second  grade,  as  far  as  ten,  and  it  is  only  an  expan- 
sion of  the  work  with  the  domino  cards  which  leads  to  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  combinations  within  twenty.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  work  of  this  kind. 
Not  long  ago,  a  teacher  of  one  of  our  higher  grades  was 
heard  to  say:  "If  our  pupils  could  add  and  subtract  quickly 
up  to  twenty,  their  progress  would  be  much  more  rapid 
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and  satiefactory."  She  added  that  she  frequently  went 
back  to  the  simple  examples  in  addition  and  subtraction, 
hoping  at  that  late  day  to  give  them  what  their  earlier 
years  should  have  made  a  sure  possession. 

The  tables  are  simply  a  matter  of  never-ceasing  drill, 
until  6  X  3  no  sooner  flashes  on  the  mental  retina  than 
18  appears,  and  8X7  suggests  involuntarily  56.  Every 
teacher  has  her  own  method  of  drill  on  the  tables.  Among 
those  which  have  been  tested  and  tried  is  a  modification 
of  the  old-fashioned  "spelling  down,''  during  which  the 
teacher  rapidly  gives  the  numbers  to  be  multiplied  or 
divided  and  the  answer  is  given  instead  of  the  letters  of  a 
word.  A  circle  on  the  blackboard  with  the  numbers 
around  it,  and  concert  or  individual  replies,  when  the 
teacher  or  pupil  points  to  the  ones  to  be  multiplied,  is 
another  device,  as  well  as  writing  the  tables  backwards — 
and  drill  and  more  drill. 

The  tables  of  weights  and  measures  are  illustrated  first 
by  the  different  imits.  Guessing  the  length  of  different 
articles  in  the  room,  in  yards,  feet,  and  inches;  the  heights 
of  different  members  of  the  class;  the  weights  of  solids 
and  the  capacity  of  various  vessels — all  serve  to  make  real 
problems  involving  weights  and  measures.  Later  the 
tables  become  a  matter  of  memory  as  do  those  to  which 
we  have  previously  referred. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  methods  of  teaching  the  ele- 
mentary language  of  arithmetic.  Much  of  it  can  be 
introduced  in  regular  language  action  work.  With  the  aid 
of  a  box  of  toy  money  and  the  desk  as  a  counter  where 
books,  paper,  and  pencils  are  sold,  6wt/,  spend,  cost,  paid, 
and  sold  arc  not  difficult  to  understand  or  remember. 
Actual  shopping  experiences  of  the  pupils  give  a  zest  to 
the  problems. 

This  paper  dbes  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  arithmetic  as  a  whole,  nor  has  it  beeii  written  with  the 
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idea  that  it  could  offer  anything  new,  but  only  with  the 
hope  that  old  thoughts  may  carry  a  stronger  significance 
by  repetition. 

In  all  this  work,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  our  ideal  to  the  actual, 
but  without  the  ideal  our  labor  becomes  a  dull  and  lifeless 
routine.  It  is  never  within  our  power  to  "unstop  the 
deaf  ears"  of  our  pupils,  but  by  a  rightful  presentation 
of  a  subject  we  may  "open  their  eyes"  and  give  them 
mental  pictures  which  are  true  and  valuable. 

ANGELINE  FULLINGTON, 
Instructor  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution^ 

Edgewood  Park,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  THE  HUMAN  RIGHT 

TO  EXPRESSION. 

Has  the  poet  the  right  to  sing?  has  the  orator  the  right 
to  sway  men,  not  only  by  what  he  says,  but  by  the  way 
he  says  it?  has  the  musician  the  right  to  charm  by  melody, 
or  stir  the  deepest  depth  of  human  feeling  by  great  music? 
has  the  human  voice  the  right  to  soar  in  glorious  song 
from  the  throat  of  some  marvelous  vocalist  imtil  men  and 
women  are  almost  on  their  feet  with  delight?  have  you, 
dear  reader,  the  right  to  chat  without  effort  or  strain  with 
your  friends,  claiming  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse 
in  conversation  as  a  natural  birthright? 

If  so,  then  the  deaf-mute  has  a  right  to  some  kind  of 
language  whose  chief  power  and  charm  for  him  shall  be  in 
expression;  for  all  these  things  enumerated,  which  fall 
upon  the  ears  of  hearing  people  to  the  enrichment  of  their 
lives,  belong  to  the  highly  prized  realm  of  expression — 
the  expression  of  what  one  human  spirit  feels  so  that  it 
can  be  conveyed  with  deep  impression  to  another.  How 
would  you,  hearing  friend,  enjoy  life  stripped  of  all  expres- 
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sion?  When  you  go  to  church  next  Sunday  morning  how 
would  you  like  to  have  your  pastor  give  you  his  sermon, 
not  word  by  word  with  such  a  delivery  as  makes  you  forget 
even  the  words  in  the  thought,  but  letter  by  letter  spelled 
on  his  fingers,  or  mouthed  from  the  lips  without  voice? 

Is  not  the  aim  of  all  language,  all  art,  all  music  to  convey 
thought,  sentiment,  feeling,  pleasure,  so  that  the  vehicle 
shall  not  be  noticed,  but  the  stamp  of  the  thought  be 
received?  Think  of  a  human  mind  receiving  with  delight 
a  thought  when  trammeled  by  the  painful  uncertainties 
incident  to  the  effort  to  read  the  lips !  When  one  considered 
to  be  proficient  in  lip-reading  by  her  teachers  and  friends 
speaks  of  the  matter  as  did  Miss  Fitzgerald  in  her  article 
in  a  recent  volume  of  the  Annals,*  it  must  be  accepted 
as  true  that  at  least  pleasure  must  be  counted  out  in  all 
the  efforts  of  deaf-mutes  to  catch  thought  by  reading 
the  lips  of  speakers  who  are  engaged  in  any  kind  of  extended 
discourse.  And  every  human  heart  has  the  right  to  all  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  happiness  that  it  can  get. 

Among  the  great  army  of  people  who  are  classed  as  hard 
of  hearing,  or  semi-deaf,  there  are  a  few  who  are  well 
verseii  in  the  sign  language  a6  well  as  in  English.  As  one 
of  those  the  wTiter  wants  to  testify  to  the  fact  that,  while 
to  be  able  to  hear  fully  and  clearly  any  discourse  by  sitting 
near  and  using  an  instrument  to  aid  hearing,  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  depending  upon  the  sign  language  for  the 
thought,  the  situation  is  entirely  changed  when  only  a  psLvt 
that  is  being  said  can  be  heard.  Then  the  sign  language 
comes  in  as  a  friend  indeed,  a  real  boon,  a  highly  prized 
assistant. 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  the  sign  language  comes  in 
to  relieve  that  agony  incident  to  the  effort  to  read  the  lips 
when  there  is  only  slight  ability  to  do  it?    Then  it  brings 

♦Vol.  li.  pp.  165-171. 
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deliverance  indeed,  as  the  listener  drops  from  the  region  of 
airy  speculation  as  to  what  is  being  said  to  the  solid  ground 
of  certainty,  at  least  as  to  the  leading  thoughts,  which  the 
sign  language  and  manual  alphabet  never  fail  to  give  with 
clearness  and  force  in  the  hands  of  a  good  interpreter. 

The  writer  can  sympathize  most  heartily  with  the  feeling 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  modem  revolt  against  the  use 
of  signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf.  She  felt  so  herself 
at  one  time.  Dissatisfied  hearing  teachers  started  it. 
Why  did  they  start  it?  Because  they  thought  that  miser- 
able sign  language,  which  would  not  give  a  sign  for  every 
word,  which  presented  no  kind  of  order  in  its  use,  and  which 
the  children  using  it  could  rarely  translate  into  words, 
must  be  responsible  for  the  imperfect  use  of  English  pre- 
vailing among  the  pupils,  and  for  the  discouraging  failures 
in  the  schoolroom  to  teach  that  English  to  them  more 
perfectly.  What  remedy  more  simple  than  to  cut  them 
off  from  the  use  of  signs  and  shut  them  up  rigidly  to  a  use 
of  spoken  and  written  words  only?  Under  such  circum- 
stances language  would  come  to  them  by  use  as  it  comes 
to  the  hearing  child. 

But  what  about  ideas?  The  hearing  child's  struggle 
for  earliest  speech  is  the  struggle  to  express  an  idea.  Where 
did  it  get  the  idea?  Through  the  ready,  ever-instant 
presence  of  sound,  repeated  a  thousand  times  perhaps,  a 
clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  certain  words  was  framed 
in  his  mind,  leaving  only  the  much  smaller  matter  of  learn- 
ing to  speak  them.  And  it  is  because  his  early  efforts  at 
speech  have  for  their  end  some  form  of  self-gratification 
that  John  so  readily  acquires  words  and  makes  them  his 
own.  The  cravings  of  appetite,  the  desire  to  communicate 
to  companions  pleasurable  emotions  connected  with 
passing  events,  or  the  desire  to  explain  an  injury  received 
and  seek  sympathy  or  redress — ^all  these  impel  to  speech 
in  an  excited  state  of  mind  calculated  to  aid  memory  in 
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clinching  the  words  used  into  the  mind.  Some  kind  of 
speech  must  follow  the  accession  of  ideas.  Thought,  like 
life,  cannot  be  wholly  repressed.  If  the  life  power  of  a 
small  shrub  will  split  the  rock  into  which  it  gains  entrance 
through  a  small  crevice,  so  thought  must  break  forth  into 
some  kind  of  expression  or  recoil  to  bring  misery  to  the 
one  possessing  it.  How  pathetic  the  happiness  that  broke 
forth  in  Helen  Keller's  life  at  that  hour  when  she  discovered 
an  outlet  for  the  movements  of  her  active  mind,  so  that 
her  temper  was  transformed  into  lamb-like  mildness, 
whereas  there  had  hitherto  been  outbursts  of  ungovernable 
rage.    Her  shut-in  spirit  was  delivered  from  its  darkness. 

Dear  ultra-oralist,  do  you  not  see  that  the  reason  the 
deaf  love  the  sign  language  is  because  they  first  find  in  it 
and  by  it  deliverance  from  the  semi-darkness  in  which 
their  minds  work  previous  to  the  beginning  of  school-life 
among  their  fellows:  because  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
used  makes  it  possible  to  present  ideas  quickly  and  in 
rapid  succession  all  day  long,  so  that,  for  happiness  and 
mental  development,  in  the  elevated  atmosphere  of  a  fine 
school  it  affords  for  the  deaf  child  what  spoken  language 
in  a  good  home  gives  to  the  hearing  child? 

When  it  comes  to  acquiring  the  power  to  read  or  write 
English  it  will  be  found  with  the  deaf,  as  with  the  hearing, 
that  everything  does  not  hinge  upon  the  method  used  to 
impart  this  power,  but  that  the  stock  of  ideas,  ever  acceler- 
ating when  conditions  exist  to  get  at  ideas  readily,  plays 
a  part  whose  value  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  In  over- 
looking this  fact  we  believe  lies  the  weakness  of  the  system 
that  would  educate  the  deaf  wholly  by  oralism.  Think 
of  the  many,  many  precious  hours  spent  in  the  effort  to 
give  speech,  or  the  power  to  read  speech  from  other  people's 
lips,  in  a  manner  that  in  no  way  adds  to  mental  furnishing 
or  thought  life !  Think  how  circumscribed  is  the  average 
deaf-mute  in  his  conversation,  when  thus  educated,  because 
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he  can  use  and  understand  only  simple  words.  In  a  certain 
city  we  have  heard  frequently  from  intelligent  deaf  people, 
educated  by  the  combined  system,  the  rather  scornful 
remark  about  others  educated  in  a  strictly  oral  school; 
"  Oh  yes,  they  can  talk,  but  only  on  the  most  simple  sub- 
jects/' Or  else  this:  "Oh  yes,  they  can  speak,  but  only 
the  simple  easy  words  that  children  use.'' 

In  one  of  our  large  cities  the  writer  was  last  winter  in 
conversation  with  a  mother  whose  daughter  had  been 
educated  wholly  under  the  oral  method,  and  jealously 
guarded  from  all  knowledge  of  signs  until  after  her  gradua- 
tion. She  then  acquired  them  by  becoming  closely  asso- 
ciated in  church  work  with  a  number  of  bright  deaf  people 
who  had  finished  their  education  at  Gallaudet  College, 
where  the  sign  language  is  perhaps  confined  more  strictly 
to  the  themes,  situations,  and  occasions  that  make  it 
desirable  than  in  many  schools  where  it  is  employed. 
"Within  six  months,"  said  the  mother,  "her  mental  life 
was  so  broadened  as  to  attract  my  attention  and  convert 
me  to  the  combined  system  as  the  best  for  the  instruction 
of  deaf-nmtes." 

An  instructor  once  returned  after  some  years'  absence 
to  a  school  which  for  years  had  a  national  reputation  for 
the  high  character  of  the  work  done  under  the  combined 
system,  but  which  had  for  some  time  since  the  instructor's 
departure  been  under  the  pressure  to  become  as  far  as 
possible  a  strictly  oral  school.  Where  had  the  bounding 
enthusiasm  of  that  school  gone?  Its  spirit  seemed  sadly 
changed.  She  was  specially  impressed  with  a  subtle 
difference  in  the  mental  atmosphere  among  the  pupils, 
that  could  be  more  easily  felt  than  described.  The  lack 
of  vivacity,  of  what  might  be  described  as  mental  glow, 
of  initiative,  of  aggressive  individual  ideas,  was  very 
apparent.  Thinking  she  might  possibly  be  mistaken 
somewhat  in^these  impressions,  because  of  limited  obser- 
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vation,  she  spoke  of  them  to  a  highly  intelligent  supervisor 
who  lived  in  the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  every-day 
mental  life  of  the  school.  This  supervisor  confirmed  her 
impressions,  speaking  particularly  of  ku:k  of  material  in 
the  literary  society  that  had  been  so  flourishing  in  former 
days,  the  listlessness  of  the  pupils,  the  total  absence  of 
enthusiasm,  in  fact,  a  general  scarcity  of  ideas  and  the 
aggressiveness  that  naturally  grows  out  of  ideas — a  situa- 
tion that  could  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  assumption 
that  fewer  ideas  were  possessed  than  formerly  when  the 
school  stood  for  all  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  brought 
out  by  the  use  of  the  combined  system.  What  is  education 
for,  if  it  is  not  to  produce  mental  alertness  and  the  posses- 
sion of  ideas?  What  is  the  ability  to  use  colloquial  language 
correctly,  in  comparison  with  the  possession  of  a  good  stock 
of  ideas  that  broaden  the  mental  life  and  give  an  outlook 
on  the  world  that  sharpens  the  wits? 

Now,  dear  oralist,  you  Jove  words  because  they  convey 
to  you  or  from  you  ideas  quickly  and  clearly,  and  the  deaf- 
mute  loves  signs  because  they  convey  to  him  ideas  quickly 
and  clearly,  while  oralism  forever  tantalizes  him  with 
half-fulfilled  promises  of  ideas,  or  with  painfully  received 
or  communicated  ideas.  Do  you  love  to  talk?  So  do  our 
deaf  friends.  What  is  the  use  of  insisting  that  a  deaf-mute 
shall  ignore  the  fact  of  his  deafness  and  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  precious  time  of  his  school-life  in  trying  to  get  power 
to  speak  words,  which  after  all  are  only  a  pathway  to  ideas? 
Before,  during,  and  after  this  process  let  him  get  as  many 
ideas  as  he  can,  since  they  are  the  main  thing.  The  world 
is  pressing  us  before  and  behind  and  on  each  side  to  make 
haste.  Wherever  and  whenever  in  his  school  life  a  few 
signs  will  help  a  deaf-mute  more  quickly  to  an  idea,  or  to 
the  explanation  of  a  difficulty,  or  to  save  precious  time, 
he  has  a  right  to  them.  And  then  hasn't  he  some  right  to 
happiness? 
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A  young  lady  who  was  taught  in  the  school  she  attended 
to  despise  signs,  but  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  them,  returned  thanks  thus  in  a  prayer-meeting 
of  deaf  people: 

^*Our  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  these  beautiful  signs 
whereby  we  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  worship 
with  these  friends,  and  feel  that  we  are  not  left  out  but 
have  a  part  in  the  blessed  privilege  of  praising  and  sup- 
plicating thee." 

Then  these  motions,  which  are  so  scornfully  rejected  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  them,  have  within  them  the 
possibility  of  oratory  of  the  most  stirring  kind  and  of 
expressing  both  poetry  and  music.  That  inefficient, 
inexperienced,  or  perhaps  indolent  teachers  have  not  been 
able  to  use  the  sign  language  to  the  profit  of  their  pupils 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting  it  altogether  as  an  aid  to  instruc- 
tion. A  good  supply  of  brains,  a  good  supply  of  experience, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  are  a  trinity 
necessary  to  high  success. 

We  are  aware  that  some  take  a  middle  ground  and 
would  bar  signs  only  from  the  schoolroom,  permitting 
them  for  the  worship  of  God,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  in  literary  societies,  for  the  free  flow  of  soul  in  social 
intercourse.  But  the  deaf  cannot  jump  full-fledged  into 
the  most  helpful  use  of  signs  in  such  associations.  The 
relation  between  signs  and  spoken  and  written  words  must 
be  learned  largely  in  the  schoolroom,  and  often,  very  often, 
signs  are  needed  there  to  save  time  and  elucidate  subjects. 
Signs  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  development  of  ideas 
in  the  deaf  chiUrs  mind  that  the  oft-recurrent  sound  of 
words  does  to  the  hearing  child.  The  deaf  have  a  right  to 
all  the  aid  that  signs  can  give  them  from  start  to  finish 
in  the  process  of  their  education. 

And  now,  last  but  not  least,  the  deaf  have  a  right  to  the 
sign  language   for  the  forceful   expression  of  all   those 
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important  ideas  connected  with  spiritual  culture.  Imagine 
a  lawyer,  or  even  a  Demosthenes,  pleading  effectively 
with  men  upon  paper.  Free,  ardent,  easily  understood 
expression  is  a  necessary  form  of  speech  for  both  speaker 
and  audience  when  men  are  to  be  convinced  against  their 
prejudices,  or  convicted  of  the  need  of  the  performance 
of  difficult  duty,  or  moved  out  of  sluggishness  and  inertness 
to  action.  No  other  language  but  the  sign  language  can 
ever  so  influence  a  deaf  audience.  It  is  their  language; 
it  appeals  to  them  with  force  because  they  love  it  and 
because  the  eye  has  been  doing  for  them  double  service  all 
their  lives.  Whatever  success  the  writer  has  had  in  win- 
ning the  deaf  to  Christ  (and  Grod  has  given  her  many  souls 
among  them)  she  attributes  in  no  small  measure  to  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  sign  language.  If  even  highly 
cultivated  spoken  language  seems  often  to  the  minister  of 
spiritual  things  insufficient  to  express  clearly  the  great 
truths  involved,  where  are  we  without  the  sign  language 
in  endeavoring  to  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  deaf? 

I  have  no  disposition  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules — that  always  a  few  seem  able  to  do 
what  the  majority  cannot  do.  The  world  will  perhaps 
never  see  another  Helen  Keller,  and  in  isolated  cases 
oralism  may  accomplish  what  its  advocates  claim,  even 
for  the  real  deaf-mute.  Doubtless  if  every  deaf  child 
could  have  an  accomplished  and  skilful  teacher  at  the  elbow 
from  babyhood  to  adult  life  to  give  undi\'ided  attention 
to  the  one  pupil,  so  as  to  pour  a  constant  stream  of  asso- 
ciations into  his  or  her  life  in  connection  with  speech, 
mental  development  might  be  carried  on  as  it  is  with  hearing 
children,  and  perfect  ease  in  speaking  and  reading  of  speech 
be  acquired.     ButVhy  cry  for  the  moon? 

Whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  of  this  article  the 
writer  believes  that  she  has  with  her  in  the  main  drift  of 
her  argument  the  rank  and  file  of  intelligent  deaf  people, 
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to  whom  this  is  a  burning  question.  She  feels  sure  of 
having  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  compare  the 
results  to  the  deaf  of  extreme  oralism  with  a  wise  use  of 
the  combined  system  in  the  hands  of  efficient  teachers. 

A  SEMI-DEAF  LADY. 


CONSANGUINEOUS  MARRIAGES. 

I  have  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  following,  reprinted 
from  the  Colorado  Index  in  the  Association  Review: 

A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  DEAFNESS. 

The  age  at  which  hearing  is  most  frequently  lost  is  in  the  first  and 
second  years. 

Deaf-mutism  is  found  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women;  the 
percentage  is  about  100  to  83.  This  rate  does  not  hold  for  the  con- 
genital form,  where  the  female  predominates  105  to  100.  The  reason 
for  the  greater  frequency  of  congenital  deafness  among  women  may  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  female  embryo  is  more  easily  influenced  by 
noxious  poisons  than  the  male. 

The  direct  transmission  of  deafness  to  children  where  both  parents 
are  deaf  is  only  one  per  cent.  The  marriages  of  the  first  cousins  and 
even  remote  relatives  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  deaf- mutism.  Mar- 
riage between  relatives  in  families  where  deaf-mutism  has  occurred 
should  be  strictly  forbidden. 

Now  I  must  protest  with  all  the  vigor  I  can  muster 
against  the  mischievously  misleading  passages  italicized. 

The  all-pervading  error  of  the  old  fallacy  that  marriages 
between  relatives  'per  se  produces  bad  results  in  progeny, 
is  that  it  is  always  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  without 
qualifications. 

If  the  statement  were  made  thus — "  Marriages  between 
relatives  should  be  forbidden  when  any  physical  defect  is 
hereditary  in  the  family y^^  it  would  be  a  scientifically  correct 
one;  without  the  saving  clause,  it  is  merely  an  "old 
woman's  yam.'' 
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Drawing  conclusions  from  instances  of  heredity  in  man 
is  an  exceedingly  untrustworthy  process. 

Mankind  are  rank  "come  by  chances"  from  a  breeder's 
point  of  view,  as  what  the  offspring  may  be  is  never  taken 
into  consideration  in  contracting  marriages,  and  in  conse- 
quence children  "come  in  all  shapes"  (to  use  a  breeder's 
phrase). 

Generations  in  man  are  so  long  as  to  add  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  of  getting  the  facts  as  to  ancestral  characteristics. 

And,  last  of  all,  deliver  me  from  conclusions  on  scien- 
tific questions  based  on  census  returns;  census  enumerators 
are  not  often  of  the  exact,  careful,  discriminating  class 
of  men  to  make  the  data  they  collect  at  all  trustworthy. 

Dr.  Burt,  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School,  was 
much  interested  in  finding — ^according  to  the  last  census — 
that  one  of  his  pupils,  in  an  oral  class,  was  "  deaf,  dumb, 
and  hlindr  How  far  can  you  trust  the  average  enumer- 
ator to  distinguish  between  "very  hard  of  hearing"  and 
"deaf?"  Between  deafness  existing  from  youth  and  deaf- 
ness resulting  from  old  age,  etc.? 

Now,  as  an  old  breeder  of  animals,  particularly  of  dogs, 
I  say,  most  positively,  that  I  never  saw  an  instance  of 
defects  originating  in  progeny  from  related  parents,  even 
when  the  mating  was  between  parent  and  child,  or  sister 
and  brother;  and  have  very  often  seen  merits  and  defects 
inherent  in  the  blood  of  related  parents  individually  sound, 
intensified  in  their  offspring. 

It  does  seem  probable  that  infertility  is  a  result  of  long 
continued  and  close  inbreeding;  but,  singularly  enough, 
those  infertiles  (almost  always  females)  are  fertile  to  a 
rank  outcross. 

It  should  follow  from  these  facts — facts  that  scientific 
observers  have  repeatedly  shown  to  be  such — that  there 
is  danger  of  deafness  resulting  from  marriages  of  congeni- 
tally  deaf  persons;  much  less  danger  when  one  parent  is 
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congeni tally  and  the  other  adventitiously  deaf;  but  very 
little  when  both  parents  are  adventitiously  deaf;  and  none 
at  all,  where  one  parent  hears  and  the  other  is  deaf  as  the 
result  of — say  spinal  meningitis. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  said  by  somebody  that  Charles 
Darwin  supported  the  inheritance  of  artificial  defects. 
He  also  supported  the  fallacy  of  mental  impressions  on 
the  dam  affecting  the  unborn  young;  so  did  Herbert 
Spencer  support  the  error  of  telegony  being  an  invariable 
occurrence  (such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  children  by 
second  husbands  will  always  resemble  the  first  husbands); 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  relied  on  what  others 
had  told  thenif  not  on  their  own  observations,  and — as  I 
remember — Mr.  Darwin  distinctly  disavowed  responsibility 
for  the  facts  he  cited  (which  were  ludicrously  against  the 
cited  theory,  to  any  old  dog  breeder). 

Finally,  as  against  the  theory  of  danger  in  consanguineous 
marriages  is  the  fact — seemingly  well  proven — that  the 
Incas  were  a  strikingly  fine  race,  physically  and  mentally 
much  superior  to  the  Peruvians  generally;  yet  their 
marriages  were  the  most  closely  incestuous  possible. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  marriages  between  relatives, 
even  of  sound  inheritance,  are  much  to  be  desired.  The 
only  advantage  in  such  cases  is  the  intensification  of  good 
characteristics  inherent  in  the  blood;  against  that  is  the 
uneasiness  likely  to  be  produced  by  an  "Tve  been  toldso^' 
fallacy. 

But  I  do  say  that  when  relatives  idsh  to  marry,  others 
ought  not  to  wony  them  without  cause. 

WILLIAM  WADE, 
Oakmont,  Pennsylvania. 


DR.  GAW'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  LEGAL  STATUS 

OF  THE  DEAF* 

In  this  monograph  of  Professor  Gaw  there  is  presented, 
we  believe,  for  the  first  time — at  least  for  the  first  time 
in  English— a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  relation  of  the 
deaf  to  the  law  as  developed  from  the  earliest  history  of 
existing  legal  systems  down  to  the  present  day,  by  a 
writer  possessing  both  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  law  and  an  expert  acquaintance  with  the  psychology 
of  deaf-mutes. 

The  thoroughness  of  research,  the  breadth  of  view,  and 
the  soundness  of  judgment  of  which  this  treatise  gives 
evidence,  will  probably  make  it  permanently  an  authority 
within  its  own  field. 

The  first  third  of  the  work  treats  of  the  condition  of  the 
deaf  under  Roman  law-  first  as  shown  in  the  writings 
of  the  great  lawyers  before  the  arrangement  and  enact- 
ment of  that  system,  imder  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the 
sixth  century  A.  D.,  into  that  noble  mass  of  jurispru- 
dence known  as  the  Body  of  the  Civil  Law;  and,  secondly, 
as  defined  in  this  Code  of  Justinian.  This  first  part  of 
Dr.  Gaw's  work,  apart  from  the  value  attaching  to  the 
laborious  collection  and  systematic  arrangement  of 
numerous  citations  from  the  old  writers  bearing  on  his 
subject,  is  of  especial  interest  from  his  discussion  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  these  passages  point. 

The  conclusion  which  he  reaches  is  sharply  opposed 
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to  that  which  has  been  generally  current  in  this  country — 
namely,  tliat  deaf-mutes  were,  under  that  law,  always 
classed  with  imbeciles  and  madmen,  and  that,  prior  to  the 
Justinian  codification,  no  mention  of  the  deaf  had  ever 
been  made  by  any  legal  authority.  This  last  statement 
he  meets  by  simply  bringing  forward  one  quotation  after 
another  from  such  great  names  as  Gains,  Paulus,  and 
Ulpian  (all  dating  back  to  a  time  some  centuries  before 
Justinian),  in  which  the  deaf-mute's  condition  and  rights 
are  discussed  in  many  relations.  As  to  the  more  general 
statement.  Dr.  Gaw  traverses  it  flatly,  holding  that  the 
Roman  law  was  eminently  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  the 
deaf — more  so  indeed  than  was  the  law  of  modem  European 
nations  until  the  possibility  of  educating  the  congenitally 
deaf  had  been  demonstrated. 

It  is  true  that  early  Roman,  like  early  English,  legal 
authority  likened  the  condition  of  the  deaf-mute  to  that 
of  the  incurably  insane;  also,  that  the  deaf-mute  was 
debarred,  under  Roman  law,  from  the  right  of  making  a 
will  and  of  performing  certain  other  legal  acts.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Gaw  finds  evidence  that  even  the 
wholly  illiterate  deaf-mute  was  regarded  as  capable  of 
assuming  certain  legal  obligations  and  of  exercising  certain 
legal  rights ;  and  he  infers  that  in  actual  practice  the  range 
of  his  possible  legal  activities  was  wider  than  would  appear 
from  the  bare  statements  of  the  books. 

In  judging  (so  far  as  a  layman  may)  whether  our  author 
is  justified  in  drawing  this  inference,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
one  great  difference  between  our  law  and  Roman  law.  The 
great  motto  of  English  law  is:  "Stand  by  the  decisions.'' 
If,  for  instance,  you  wish  to  know  absolutely  what -the  law 
of  New  York  is  on  any  point,  find  where  that  point  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals.  As  the  court  decided  it, 
no  matter  if  with  four  out  of  a  bench  of  nine  dissenting, 
so  the  law  stands  without  the  possibility  of  question.    But 
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the  Roman  way  would  be  to  consult  the  commentaries 
on  New  York  law  which  such  lawyers  as  Charies  O'Conor, 
Frederick  R.  Coudert,  and  the  like,  would  have  written.  If 
they  generally  took  the  same  view  that  the  minority  of  the 
court  did,  any  lawyer  would  hold  that  view  to  be  good  law. 

With  us  a  judge,  even  in  the  actual  trial  of  a  case,  will 
generally  avoid,  if  possible,  expressing  an  opinion  on  any 
point  in  the  case  which  he  is  not  actually  obliged  to  decide — 
as  in  the  humorous  story  of  a  judge  who  lent  a  boat,  which 
he  knew  to  be  leaky,  to  a  small  boy.  The  urchin  was 
nearly  drowned  and  the  learned  jurist  defended  his  reticence 
by  the  unanswerable  plea:  "The  question  of  seaworthiness 
did  not  come  before  me  for  decision.''  The  great  Roman 
lawyers,  on  the  contrary,  took  delight  in  solving  intricate 
and  purely  hypothetical  legal  questions;  and  these  "Replies 
of  the  Experts"  were,  in  fact,  the  " case  law"  of  the  Roman 
practitioner.  Now  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  absence  of 
recorded  decisions,  the  student  of  such  a  system  can  judge 
with  far  more  confidence  what,  in  a  given  case,  "a  court 
would  probably  hold,"  than  would  be  possible  under  a 
system  like  our  own.  Hence  we  others  who  are  not  law- 
yers can  feel  confidence  in  Dr.  Gaw's  conclusions — at  least 
until  they  are  challenged  by  another  expert. 

Again,  as  to  the  denial  of  the  right  of  making  a  will, 
Dr.  Gaw  seems  to  prove  that  this  was  not  based  on  any 
supposed  mental  inferiority  of  the  deaf  person,  but  on  his 
physical  incapacity  to  perform  the  prescribed  ceremony. 
Here,  again,  we  have  to  make  an  effort  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  Roman's  place,  in  defining  the  nature  of  a  legal 
act.  With  us,  the  validity  of  a  will,  for  example,  is  derived, 
we  may  say  exclusively,  from  the  intention  of  the  testator, 
and  any  particular  forms  are  prescribed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sure  that  his  intention  is  accurately 
represented  by  the  document.  But  in  the  view  of  Roman 
law  the  scrupulously  exact  performance  of  every  part 
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of  the  ritual  prescribed  for  that  act  was  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  act.  For  the  will,  the  copper  coin  must  be  brought 
in  the  basin  and  weighed  in  the  balance;  the  formula  of 
question  and  answer  must  be  followed  without  the  loss  or 
change  of  a  single  word.  In  the  act  of  manumission, 
the  slave  must  be  turned  about  by  the  shoulder  and  dis- 
missed with  a  push,  while  the  formal  words  of  release 
were  spoken.  Hence,  for  such  a  transaction,,  one  who 
could  neither  speak  his  own  part  nor  hear  the  responses 
of  the  other  party  was  clearly  incompetent,  however 
intelligent  he  might  be. 

This  formulary  habit  of  mind  is  certainly  alien  to  our 
own  in  secular  matters,  but  those  of  us  who  have  any 
interest  in  theology  may  find  it  instructive  to  compare 
the  Catholic  view  of  the  Sacraments,  as  held  by  the  Roman 
and  the  High  Church  wing  of  the  Anglican  communion, 
with  the  extreme  Protestant  view  as  held  by  the  Swiss 
reformer,  Zwingli.  The  parallelism  between  the  two  schools 
of  "strict  interpretation,"  and  the  two  of  "liberal  interpre- 
tation" seems  to  us  very  suggestive. 

Coming  down  to  France,  as  the  country  of  modem  Europe 
in  which  the  Civil  Law  has  received  its  most  complete  and 
most  logical  development  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  com- 
plex modem  life,  Dr.  Gaw  finds  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
law  still  felt  in  the  importance  attached,  in  a  few  legal 
forms,  to  the  physical  act  of  speech  as  distinguished  from 
its  office  as  a  means  of  expressing  thought.  Thus  the 
passage  in  the  Justinian  Code  depriving  the  deaf  of  testa- 
mentary rights  has  a  partial  survival  in  the  provision  that, 
whereas  a  hearing  person  may  have  his  will  drawn  up  in 
another  person's  hand,  validating  it  by  his  signature  and 
acknowledgement,  a  deaf  person  can  make  a  will  in  no  other 
way  than  by  writing  it  all  out  in  his  own  hand — ^unless, 
indeed,  he  be  able  to  dictate  it  to  a  notary.  In  the  exercise 
of  practically  all  the  other  rights  of  a  private  citizen,  the 
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educated  French  deaf  person  is  on  an  equal  level  with  the 
hearing,  while  the  illiterate  deaf-mute  is  in  about  the  same 
legal  condition  as,  according  to  Dr.  Gaw's  view,  the  same 
kind  of  person  was  in  ancient  Rome. 

Comparing  the  status  of  the  illiterate  deaf-mute,  as 
described  above,  under  the  Civil  Law,  ancient  and  modem, 
with  his  status  in  England  and  the  United  States,  where 
the  common  law  is  the  basis  of  jurisprudence,  it  seems 
anomalous  that  here  full  recognition  is  given  to  the  sign 
language  as  a  means  of  conveying  testimony  and  of  entering 
into  legal  obligations,  while  by  the  Roman  law  this  medium 
was  largely  ignored.  We  know  that  pantomimic  lan- 
guage was  so  familiar  to  the  ancient  Romans  that  mimes — 
players  who  performed,  not  a  few  ludicrous  gambols,  but 
elaborate  pieces  of  dramatic  work,  in  signs — ^were,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  frequent  allusions  in  the  Latinists, 
special  favorites  of  what  we  should 'call  the  matinee  audi- 
ences. And  the  familiar  use  of  a  sign  language,  imiversally 
comprehended,  alongside  of  the  spoken  language,  as  it 
exists  to-day  in  Italy,  has  undoubtedly  been  handed  down 
without  interruption  from  classical  times. 

With  us  of  English  race,  on  the  contrary,  restraint  and 
awkwardness  in  the  use  of  gesture  is  proverbially  character- 
istic, and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  the  simplest 
idea  to  the  average  English-speaking  person  by  even  the 
most  expressive  gesture  signs.  Yet  in  the  United  States 
the  rulings  and  the  practice  of  the  courts  have  been,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  in  favor  of  allowing  signs  to  be  used 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  any  foreign  language  on  the 
witness-stand  in  executing  wills — in  short,  for  any  legal 
purpose  whatever.  But  the  fact  that  a  sign-language  was 
familiar  to  everybody  in  old  Roman  times  certainly  seems 
to  strengthen  the  inference  which,  as  mentioned  above, 
Dr.  Gaw  has  drawn,  that  in  practice,  where  not  fettered 
by  the  requirement  of  a  spoken  formula,  Roman  courts 
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probably  took  a  liberal  view  of  the  legal  capacity  of  a 
deaf-mute  who  could  express  ideas  clearly  through  this 
medium. 

Dr.  Gaw  makes,  very  wisely,  an  appeal  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  expert  sign  interpreter  in  most  cases  in  which 
a  deaf-mute  witness  appears  in  court,  even  when  such 
witness  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  written  English  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  ordinary  intercourse.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  saving  of  time,  such  a  course  will  generally  bring 
out  the  evidence  more  fully  and  accurately,  and  will  often 
prevent  misunderstanding  and  injustice.  For  example, 
a  hearing  man,  coarsely  clad,  with  lack-luster  eye  and  of 
heavy  shamblmg  movements,  takes  his  place  in  the  witness 
chair.  Counsel,  judge,  jury  take  in  at  a  glance  that  this 
witness  can  understand  only  the  simplest  language,  and 
accordingly  the  lawyer  asks  him :  "  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Jones 
plainly  that  you  wanted  him  to  take  care  of  the  money 
for  yoii?"  "Yes,  sir."  But  if  an  alert,  well-dressed, 
bright-faced  man  steps  briskly  to  his  place,  and  expresses 
his  wish  to  give  his  testimony  by  writing,  the  above  ques- 
tion will  probably  be  given  thus:  "  Did  you  make  Mr.  Jones 
comprehend  that  this  fund  was  entrusted  to  him  strictly 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity?*'  Whereat  the  deaf-mute  would 
say,  Anan?"  only  he  doesn't  know  the  word.  He  becomes 
confused  and  the  opposing  counsel  appeals  to  the  court 
and  the  jury  to  see  how  this  scoundrelly  witness  is  trifling 
with  justice  and  perjuring  himself  in  refusing  to  answer 
a  perfectly  plain  question. 

In  one  respect  Dr.  Gaw's  opinion  is  that,  if  not  the  theory, 
certainly  the  administration  of  our  criminal  laws  in  regard 
to  deaf-mutes  needs  a  change,  but  in  the  direction  of  strin- 
gency, not  of  indulgence.  He  notes  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  jurors,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  judges,  to  excuse  a 
deaf-mute  wholly  or  partly  from  the  penalty  of  his  crime 
from  sympathy  with  his  affliction.     Dr.  Gaw  very  truly 
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says  that,  however  imperfect  may  be  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  which  a  deaf-mute  may  acquire  at  school, 
he  cannot  fail  to  get  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  condition, 
duties,  and  responsibilities.  Even  a  totally  illiterate  deaf- 
mute  may  be,  and  generally  is,  capable  of  discriminating 
between  right  and  wrong,  although  in  such  cases  some 
allowance  may  fairiy  be  made  for  his  limitations  in  this 
respect. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  deaf  in  general  agree  heartily 
with  Dr.  Graw  and  desire  to  accept  the  full  measure  of 
responsibility  which  devolves  upon  them  equally  with 
other  citizens. 

Our  author  makes  an  interesting  statement  in  this  con-  • 
nection:  that  he  has  not  found,  in  his  researches,  any 
record  of  a  deaf-mute  who  had  received  anything  that 
could  fairly  be  called  an  education  being  indicted  for 
homicide.  Among  illiterate  deaf-mutes,  on  the  other 
hand,  crimes  of  violence,  from  simple  assault  to  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  have  been  remarkably  frequent. 

On  the  whole  the  impression  left  by  a  reading  of  Dr. 
Gaw's  paper  is  that  the  makers  and  the  interpreters  of  the 
law — heathen  and  Christian,  Roman,  French,  English, 
and  American — have,  in  general,  in  dealing  with  deaf-mutes 
aimed  to  treat  them  justly  and  kindly;  that  as  the  latent 
capacity  of  this  class  for  bearing  a  useful  part  in  the  world 
became  understood,  all  the  rights  of  other  citizens  were 
cheerfully  granted  to  them,  and  that,  in  our  own  country 
at  least,  the  opportunity  is  open  to  every  deaf  person 
of  sound  mind  to  place  himself  upon  the  level  of  full  equality 
in  citizenship  with  those  who  possess  all  their  senses. 

WESTON  JENKINS. 
Instructor  in  the  Alabama  School, 

TalUidega,  Alabama. 


THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS  OF  THE  DEAF  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  *— VI. 

School  Attendance. 

Of  the  37,426  persons  properly  returned  as  deaf  by  the 
census  enumerators  of  1900t,  29,348  (78.4  per  cent.)  had 
attended  school.  The  number  of  those  whp  had  not 
attended  school  was  6,480  (17.3  per  cent.),  while  concemmg 
1,598  (4.3  per  cent.)  the  question  as  to  school  attendance 
was  not  answered. 

As  the  6,480  deaf  persons  who  had  not  attended  school 
included  the  children  who  were  too  yoimg  to  attend  school, 
and  as  some  who  had  not  attended  school  had  probably 
received  instruction  at  home,  the  proportion  of  the  entirely 
uneducated  among  the  deaf  of  suitable  age  to  have  attended 
school  is  perhaps  not  greater  than  that  of  the  illiterate 
in  the  general  population  (10.7  per  cent,  of  the  population 
ten  years  of  age  and  over).  But  the  lack  of  education  in 
a  deaf  person  is  a  much  more  serious  matter,  both  for  the 
person  himself  and  for  the  community,  than  illiteracy  in 
a  hearing  person.  It  is  an  occasion  for  profound  regret 
that  so  many  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  remain  with- 
out education.  We  hope  the  next  census  will  make  a 
better  showing  in  this  respect. 

Among  the  colored  deaf  the  percentage  of  ignorance  is 
very  high;  of  the  2,836  colored  deaf  returned,  only  1,168 
(less  than  half)  had  attended  school.    The  census  tables 

♦Continued  from  the  Annals  for  May,  1907,  page  254. 

tin  the  statistics  of  this  article  the  51,861  erroneously  returned 
persons  who  could  hear  well  enough  to  understand  loud  conversation 
(see  the  Annals  for  September,  1906,  pages  292-295)  are  not  included, 
except  in  one  instance  where  special  mention  is  made  of  their  inclu- 
sion. 
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do  not  show  what  States  are  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
shameful  neglect. 

Of  the  29,348  deaf  persons  who  had  attended  school, 
22,374  (77.5  per  cent.)  had  attended  special  schools  for 
the  deaf;  3,827  (13  per  cent.)  had  attended  other  schools; 
181  (0.6  per  cent.)  had  attended  both  special  and  other 
schools;  concerning  2,606  (8.9  per  cent.)  it  was  not  stated 
what  kind  of  schools  they  had  attended. 

Of  the  20,708  attendants  at  school  who  became  deaf 
imder  five  years  of  age,  19,124  (92.4  per  cent.)  had  attended 
special  schools;  1,064  (5.1  per  cent.)  had  attended  other 
schools;  71  (0.3  per  cent.)  had  attended  both  special  and 
other  schools;  concerning  519  (2.2  per  cent.)  it  was  not 
stated  what  kind  of  schools  they  had  attended.  The 
proportion  of  those  who  had  attended  special  schools 
decreases  as  the  age  when  deafness  occurred  increases. 

Occupations. 

We  how  come  to  the  most  gratifying  part  of  the  Census 
Report;  the  part  that  shows  the  position  of  the  deaf — 
especially  the  educated  deaf — as  self-supporting,  wealth- 
producing  members  of  society. 

Of  the  32,831  deaf  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 
12,678  (38.1  per  cent.)  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
This  proportion  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  general 
population  (50.2  per  cent.),  but,  as  Dr.  Bell  remarks,  it 
is  no  discredit  to  the  deaf  that  it  should  be  so,  for  a  large 
majority  of  the  deaf  under  twenty  years  of  age  were  attend- 
ing school  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken.  If  we  consider 
the  23,272  deaf  persons  who  were  twenty  years  of  age  and 
over,  we  find  that  11,670  (50.1  per  cent.)  were  gainfully 
employed.  The  percentage  rightfully  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  self-supporting,  as  Dr.  Bell  remarks,  is  even 
larger  than   this,   for  the   chief  occupation   reported   by 
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married  females  ("keeping  house'')  is  not  included  in  the 
Census  Report  among  gainful  occupations. 

The  occupations  in  which  the  deaf  were  engaged  are 
almost  as  varied  and  niunerous  as  those  of  the  general 
population.  The  occupations  and  number  of  deaf  persons 
engaged  in  each  are: 

Agricultural  pursuits j  4,761  (agricultural  laborers,  1,218; 
dairymen  and  dairywomen,  7;  farmefs,  planters  and 
overseers,  3,366;  gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc.,  75; 
lumbermen  and  raftsmen,  31;  stock  raisers,  herders,  and 
drovers,  41;  turpentine  farmers  and  laborers,  1;  wood 
choppers,  18;  other  agricultural  pursuits,  4). 

Professional  service^  387  (actors,  professional  showmen, 
etc.,  16;  architects,  designers,  draftsmen,  etc.,  15:  artists 
and  teachers  of  art,  60;  clergymen,  18;  dentists,  3;  elec- 
tricians, 4;  engineer?  [civil,  etc.]  and  surveyors,  5;  jour- 
nalists, 17;  lawyers,  7;  literary  and  scientific  persons,  11; 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music  2,**  government  officials, 
11;  physicians  and  surgeons,  10;  teachers  and  professors 
in  colleges,  etc.,  206;  other  professional  service,  2). 

Domestic  and  personal  service,  2,395  (barbers  and  hair- 
dressers, 74;  bartenders,  3;  boarding  and  lodging  house- 
keepers, 13;  hotel  keepers,  18;  housekeepers  and  stewards, 
91;  janitors  and  sextons,  15;  laborers  [not  specified],  1,217; 
launderers  and  laundresses,  210;  nurses  and  midwives,  9; 
restaurant  keepers,  6;  saloon  keepers,  4;  servants  and 
waiters,  712;  watchmen,  policemen,  firemen,  etc.,  6;  other 
domestic  and  personal  service,  17). 

Trade  and  transportatioUj  552  (agents,  61;  bankers 
and  brokers,  18;  boatmen  and  sailors,  8;  bookkeepers 
and  accountants,  27;  clerks  and  copyists,  105;  commer- 
cial travelers,  8;  draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc.,  56; 

♦The  two  "musicians  and  teachers  of  music*'  were  both  women; 
one  became  deaf  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  other  between 
forty  and  sixty. 
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hostlers,  24;  hucksters  and  peddlers,  24;  livery  stable 
keepers,  3;  merchants  and  dealers,  wholesale,  4,  and  retidl, 
115;  messengers  and  errand  and  office  boys,  6;  officials 
of  banks  and  companies,  4;  packers  and  shippers,  17; 
porters  and  helpers  in  stores,  etc.,  22;  salesmen  and  sales- 
women, 20;  steam  railroad  employees,  15;  stenographers 
and-  typewriters,  3;  telegraph  and  telephone  linemen,  1; 
undertakers,  2;  other  persons  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, 9). 

Building  trades,  738  (carpenters  and  joiners,  371;  masons, 
brick  and  stone,'^  52;  painters,  glaziers,  and  vamishers, 
223;  paper  hangers,  5;  plasterers,  17;  plumbers  and  gas 
and  steam  fitters,  4;  mechanics,  not  otherwise  specified,  66). 

Chemicals  and  allied  productSy  7  (oil  well  and  oil  works 
employees,  3;  other  chemical  workers,  4). 

Clayy  glass y  and  stone  products,  63  (brick  and  tile  makers, 
etc.,  13;  glassworkers,  11;  marble  and  stone  cutters,  33; 
potters,  6). 

Fishing  and  mining,  103  (fishermen  and  oystermen,  22; 
miners  and  quarrymen,  81). 

Food  and  kindred  products,  118  (bakers,  61 ;  butchers,  23; 
butter  and  cheese  makers,  2;  confectioners,  14;  millers,  8; 
other  food  preparers,  10). 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products^  316][(blacksmiths,  84; 
iron  and  steel  w^orkers,  106;  machinists,  87;  steam  boiler 
makers,  3;  stove,  furnace,  and  grate  makers,  4;  tool  and 
cutlery  makers,  12;  wheelwrights,  11;  wireworkers,  9). 

Leather  and  its  finished  products,  646  (boot  and  shoe 
makers  and  repairers,  559;  harness  and  saddle  makers  and 
repairers,  59;  leather  curriers  and  tanners,  22;  trunk  and 
leather-case  makers,  etc.,  6). 

Liquors  and  beverages,  15  (bottlers  and  soda  water  makers, 
etc.,  10 ;  brewers  and  maltsters,  2;  distillers  and  rectifiers,  3) . 

Lumber  and  its  remanufactures,  392  (cabinetmakers,  119; 
coopers,  46;  saw  and  planing  mill  employees,  39;  other 
woodworkers,  188). 
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Metals  and  metal  products  other  than  iron  and  steel,  107 
(brassworkers,  12;  clock  and  watch  makers  and  repairers, 
18;  gold  and  silver  workers,  11;  tin  plate  and  tinware 
makers,  23;  other  metal  workers,  43). 

Paper  and  printing,  480  (bookbinders,  42;  boxmakers, 
[paper],  14;  engravers,  24;  paper  and  pulp  mill  operatives, 
18;  printers,  lithographers,  and  pressmen,  382). 

Textiles,  1,101  (bleachery  and  dye  works  operatives,  3; 
carpet  factory  operatives,  21;  cotton  mill  operatives,  78; 
hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives,  21 ;  silk  mill  operatives, 
9;  woolen  mill  operatives,  35;  other  textile  mill  operatives, 
11;  dressmakers,  314;  hat  and  cap  makers,  14;  milliners, 
16;  seamstresses,  306;  shirt,  collar  and  cuflF  makers,  24; 
tailors  and  tailoresses,  236;  other  textile  workers,  13). 

MisceUaneous  industries,  497  (broom  and  brush  makers, 
29;  charcoal,  coke,  and  lime  burners,'  1;  engineers  and 
firemen  [not  locomotive],  29;  glove  makers,  9;  manufac- 
turers and  officials,  etc.,  55;  model  and  pattern  makers,  10; 
photographers,  28;  rubber  factory  operatives,  10;  tobacco 
and  cigar  factory  operatives,  162;  upholsterers,  31;  other 
miscellaneous  industries,  133). 

The  following  table  enables  us  to  compare  the  percentages 
of  the  deaf  engaged  in  the  several  classes  of  occupations 
with  the  percentages  of  the  general  population  in  the 
same  classes: 


Percentage. 

Class  of  Occupations. 

The  deaf. 

Total 
population. 

Agricultural  pursuits 

37.5 

36.1 

18.9 

4.4 

3.1 

35.7 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits .  . 
Domestic  and  personal  service 

24.4 
19. ST 

Trade  and  transportation 

16.4 

Professional  service 

4.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 
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It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  distribution 
of  the  deaf  among  the  various  groups  of  occupations  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  general  population.  The 
percentages  of  the  deaf  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  and  in  professional  ser- 
vice are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  general  population. 
The  chief  differences  are  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  where  the  percentage  of  the  deaf  is  considerably 
higher,  and  in  trade  and  transportation,  where,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  hearing  in  some  of  the  principal  occupations 
of  that  group,  the  percentage  of  the  deaf  is  very  much 
lower.  Considering  that  there  are  few  clergymen  and 
still  fewer  lawyers  and  physicians  among  the  deaf,  it  is 
surprising  at  first  sight  to  find  the  percentage  of  the  deaf 
engaged  in  professional  service  nearly  as  high  as  among 
the  general  population;  the  reason  for  it,  as  Dr.  Bell  points 
out,  is  the  large  proportion  of  teachers,  artists,  and  teachers 
of  art  among  the  deaf. 

The  following  table  shows  how  large  a  percentage  of  the 
deaf  who  were  gainfully  employed  had  attended  school  :* 


Deaf  Gainfully 
Employed. 


Percentage. 


Had  attended  school 

Had  not  attended  school 
Not  stated 


Total 


83.3 

13.6 

3.1 

100.0 

♦A  table  of  Dr.  Bell's,  similar  to  the  above  but  including  the  errone- 
ously returned  persons  who  could  hear  loud  conversation,  gives  the 
proportion  of  the  deaf  gainfully  employed  who  had  attended  school  as 
81  per  cent.  This  has  been  misunderstood  to  mean  that  81  per  cent, 
of  the  deaf  who  had  had  schooling  were  gainfully  employed,  and  the 
percentage  is  so  stated  in  one  of  the  resolutions  adop  t«d  by  the  Nationa 
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The  advantage  of  education  to  the  deaf  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  large  proportion  of  those  with  schooling  among  the 
gainfully  employed,  but  also  by  the  large  proportion  of 
those  with  schooling  who  were  engaged  in  the  higher 
classes  of  occupations  (professional  service,  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  trade  and  transportation)  as 
compared  with  those  engaged  in  the  lower  classes  of  occu- 
pations consisting  largely  of  unskilled  labor  (agricultural 
pursuits,  domestic  and  personal  service).  The  numbers 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Domes- 
tic and 
personal 
service. 

Agricul- 
tural 
pursuits. 

Trade 
and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion. 

Manufac- 
turing 
and  me- 
chanical 
pursuits. 

Pro- 

ff«- 

sion- 

al 

ser- 
vice. 

Had  attended  school 

Had  not  attended  school . . 
Not  stated 

1,774 
503 
118 

3,619 
957 
185 

511 
28 
13 

4,279 

228 

76 

385 
*2 

Total 

2,395 

4,761 

552 

4,583 

387 

Association  of  the  Deaf  at  their  meeting  at  Norfolk  last  summer.  Of 
course  the  percentage  cannot  be  as  high  as  that.  The  number  of  the  deaf 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  who  had  attended  school  was  26,839,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  had  attended  school  and  were  gainfully  employed 
was  10,568,  making  the  percentage  of  the  deaf  with  schooling  who  were 
gainfully  employed  39.4.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
about  8,000  (we  do  not  know  the  exact  number)  of  those  ten  years  of 
age  and  over,  included  in  the  census  returns  as  having  attended  school, 
were  still  pupils  in  school  when  the  census  was  taken.  If  we  deduct 
these  8,000  pupils  from  the  26,839  who  had  attended  school,  making 
the  number  who  had  attended  school  but  were  no  longer  pupils  in  school 
18,839,  we  get  a  percentage  of  56.1,  which  represents  approximately 
the  proportion  of  the  deaf  with  completed  schooling  who  were  gainfully 
employed.  This  is  a  creditable  proportion,  comparing  favorably  with 
the  percentage  of  the  general  population  gainfully  employed. 
^  ♦  One  of  the  two  persons  in  "professional  service ' '  who|had  not  attended 
school  was  an  artist  or  teacher  of  art;  the  other  was  a  colored  actor 
or  professional  showman. 
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The  percentages  are  shown  in  the  following  table 


Had  attended  school .  .  . 
Had  not  attended  school 
Not  stated 

Total 


Domes- 
tip  .vnH 

Trade 

Manufac- 

Agricul- 

and 

turing 

personal 

tural 

trans- 

and me- 

pursuits. 

porta- 

chanical 

tion. 

pursuits. 

74.1 

76.0 

92.6 

93.4 

21.0 

20.1 

5.1 

4.9 

4.9 

3.9 

2.3 

1.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Pro- 
fes- 
sion- 
al 
ser- 
vice. 


99.5 
.5 


100.0 


The  percentage  of  those  who  had  attended  school  steadily 
increases,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who  had  not  attended 
school  steadily  decreases,  as  we  pass  from  the  lowest  class 
of  occupations  (domestic  and  personal  service)  to  the  high- 
est class  (professional  service). 

Again,  if  we  compare  two  different  occupations  of  the 
same  group,  for  instance,  from  the  group  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  farmers,  planters,  and  overseers,  who  must  be 
men  of  intelligence,  with  agricultural  laborers,  whose  work 
does  not  require  much  skill,  we  find  a  marked  contrast 
in  the  percentages  of  the  two  occupations.  The  following 
table  shows  the  numbers  of  the  deaf  engaged  in  these  two 
occupations: 


Had  attended  school 

Had  not  attended  school 
Not  stated 

Total 


overseers. 


719 

443 

56 


2,748 
496 
122 


3,366 


The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  the  deaf 
engaged  in  the  two  occupations: 
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Agricultural 
laborers. 


Had  attended  school 

Had  not  attended  school 
Not  stated 

Total 


59.0 

36.4 

4.6 


100.0 


Farmers, 

planters,  and 

overseers. 


81.6 

14.7 

3.7 


100.0 


The  following  table  compares  the  gainfully  employed 
deaf  twenty  years  of  age  and  over  who  became  deaf  under 
twenty  years  of  age  with  those  who  became  deaf  in  adult 
life.  The  table  includes  the  persons  who  could  hear  well 
enough  to  understand  loud  conversation  as  well  as  those 
properly  returned  as  deaf,  for  we  find  in  the  Census  Report 
no  statistics  enabling  us  to  form  such  a  table  concerning 
the  latter  exclusively: 


Age  when  deafness  occurred. 

Total. 

Gainfult*y  Employed. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Under  twenty 

31,763 

35,825 

3,014 

16,405 

13,172 

776 

51.6 

Twenty  and  over 

36.8 

Unknown 

25.7 

Total 

70,602 

30,353 

43.0 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that* a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  deaf  who  lost  their  hearing  imder  twenty 
years  of  age  are  gainfully  employed  than  of  those  who 
became  deaf  in  adult  life,  though  the  latter  have  the  great 
advantage  over  the  former  of  being  able  to  speak  per- 
fectly and  in  most  cases  to  hear  loud  conversation.  Dr. 
Beirs  comments  on  the  reason  for  this  phenomenon,  which 
at  first  glance  seems  surprising,  are  well  worth  quoting: 
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"The  explanation  for  this  apparently  anomalous  con- 
dition of  affairs  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  many  persons 
who  become  deaf  in  adult  life  fail  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  new  condition  of  deafness.  They  lose  their 
positions  on  account  of  increasing  deafness;  and  feeling 
themselves  to  be  too  old  to  begin  all  over  again  in  their 
crippled  condition  by  seeking  some  new  occupation  with 
which  deafness  would  not  interfere,  they  lose  heart  and 
drop  out  of  the  struggle,  becoming  dependent  upon  their 
friends  for  support,  or  living  upon  the  savings  of  former 
years,  without  entering  into  new  pursuits. 

"In  the  case  of  the  deaf  from  childhood,  however,  the 
accommodation  to  the  environment  has  become  complete 
before  the  dawn  of  adult  life.  Many  of  these  persons  have 
never  experienced  any  other  condition  than  that  of  deaf- 
ness; and  most  of  them  enter  upon  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  adult  life  with  that  feeling  of  buoyancy  and 
hope  that  is  so  characteristic  of  youth. 

"  Nor  should  we  neglect  to  notice  in  this  connection  the 
powerful  influence  exerted  on  the  deaf  from  childhood  by 
the  special  schools  which  have  been  established  for  their 
benefit. 

"Tlie  sentiment  is  very  early  instilled  into  their  minds 
that  these  schools  are  not  in  any  sense  'asylums'  or  *chari- 
table  institutions/  but  simply  'schools'  for  their  educa- 
tion, analogous  to  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the 
country;  and  that  they  themselves  are  not — and  never 
should  be — objects  of  charity.  The  spirit  of  dependence 
is  discouraged ;  and  every  effort  made  to  stimulate  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  self-help.  The  pupils  are  led  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  deaf  boy  and  girl  to 
learn  some  means  of  livelihood ;  and  that  a  stigma  attaches 
to  those  who  become  a  burden  upon  their  friends  or  the 
public. 

"Sentiment  counts  for  a  great  deal  with  the  young; 
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but  the  special  schools  go  further  than  this  by  providing 
manual  training  and  art  instruction  for  advanced  pupils. 

"These  schools  very  generally  teach  the  use  of  tools 
and  give  manual  training  in  the  form  of  sloyd.  Mechanical 
drawing,  too,  and  art  instruction  are  given  to  those  who 
manifest  abilities  in  these  lines.  Many  of  our  schools 
support  special  trade  shops  in  which  specific  occupations  are 
taught,  like  shoemaking,  cabinetmaking,  etc.    *    *    * 

"The  census  tables  relating  to  occupation  reveal  the 
astonishing  fact  that  there  are  extremely  few  occupations 
pursued  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  which  deaf 
persons  do  not  find  employment.  This  is  not  only  sur- 
prising, but  at  the  same  time  encouraging,  as  widening 
the  scope  of  possible  usefulness  for  the  deaf. 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  industrial  training 
provided  by  our  special  schools  has  been  of  material  assist- 
ance to  their  pupils  in  securing  employment  in  adult  life, 
and  it  is  specially  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that 
very  many  of  the  deaf  from  childhood  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  this  training,  whereas  hardly  any  of  the 
deaf  fromi  adult  life  have  attended  special  schools. 

"Out  of  35,924  persons  who  became  deaf  in  adult  life, 
only  135  attended  special  schools;  whereas  out  of  50,296 
persons  deaf  from  childhood,  25,071  received  training  in 
special  schools  (including  225  who  attended  both  special 
and  other  schools). 

"  From  this  it  appears  probable  that  our  special  schools 
for  the  deaf  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
deaf  from  childhood  no  longer  constitute  a  dependent 
class.  The  majority,  or  51.6  per  cent,  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  adult  life.  The  percentage  rightfully  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  self-supporting  is  even  larger  than  this, 
for  the  chief  occupation  reported  by  married  females 
(* keeping  house')  has  not  been  included  among  gainful 
occupations. '' 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  percentage 
of  the  deaf  ten  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  gainfully 
employed,  classified  by  their  ability  to  speak  "well," 
"imperfectly,"  or  "not  at  all:" 


The  deaf  ten 

years  of  age 

and  over. 

Gainfully  Employed. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Speak  well 

7,727 

5,084 

20,020 

3,094 
1,626 
7,958 

40.0 

Speak  imperfectly 

32.0 

Speak  not  at  all 

34.7 

Total 

32,831 

12,678 

38.1 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  percentage 
gainfully  employed  was  highest  (40  per  cent.)  among  those 
who  were  able  to  speak  "well,"  a  large  majority  of  whom 
were  "semi-mutes,  "that  is,  they  acquired  the  power  of 
speech  naturally  through  the  ear  before  deafness  occurred; 
but  that  the  percentage  was  higher  (34.7  per  cent.)  among 
those  who  could  speak  "not  at  all"  than  among  those  who 
spoke  "imperfectly"  (32  per  cent.),  whose  power  of  speech, 
such  as  it  was,  was  probably  due  in  most  cases  to  the  oral 
instruction  they  had  received  in  our  schools.  The  natural 
conclusion  is  that,  while  "semi-mutes"  have  an  advantage 
over  the  non-speaking  deaf  in  obtaining  profitable  employ- 
ment, true  deaf-mutes  who  are  not  taught  to  speak  are 
more  likely  to  become  self-supporting  after  they  leave 
school  than  those  who  are  so  taught;  but,  as  Dr.  Bell 
says,  we  must  not  accept  this  conclusion  too  hastily.  A 
larger  proportion  of  all  the  deaf  who  were  returned  as 
speaking  "imperfectly"  were  still  in  school  when  the 
census  was  taken  than  of  those  who  could  speak  "well" 
or  "not  at  all;"  if  the  census  returns  enabled  us  to  con- 
struct a  table  (we  regret  that  it  does  not)  showing  the 
deaf  twenty  years  of    age  and  over  who  were  gainfully 
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employed,  classified  by  their  ability  to  speak,  the  percentage 
of  those  speaking  "imperfectly"  would  make  a  much 
better  showing  than  it  does  in  the  above  table,  for  it  would 
be  based  upon  a  much  smaller  total.  We  shall  await- 
with  interest  the  returns  of  future  censuses  upon  this 
important  point. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  deaf  able 
to  speak  "well,"  "imperfectly,"  or  "not  at  all,"  who  were 
engaged  in  the  principal  groups  of  occupations: 


Occupations. 

Ability  to  Speak. 

Well. 

Imperfectly. 

Not  at  all. 

Aflrricultural  pursuits 

1,181 
194 
486 
220 

1,013 

522 
53 

297 
63 

691 

3,058 

Professional  service 

140 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits 

1,612 
269 

2,879 

Total 

3,094 

1,626 

7.958 

/rhe  above  table  gives  i\ 

le  following  table  of  percentages: 

Occupations. 

Ability  to  Speak. 

Well. 

Imperfectly. 

Not  at  all. 

Afirricultural  Dursuits 

38.2 
6.3 

15.7 
7.1 

32.7 

32.1 
3.2 

18.3 
3.9 

• 

42.5 

38.4 

Professional  service 

1.8 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits 

20.2 
3.4 

36.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  percentage  of  those  who  speak  "well"  is  greater 
than  that  of  those  who  speak  '^ imperfectly"  in  agricultural 
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pursuits,  in  professional  service,  and  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation; it  is  greater  than  that  of  those  who  speak  "not 
at  all"  in  professional  service,  and  in  trade  and  transpor- 
tation. The  percentage  of  those  who  speak  "imperfectly" 
is  greater  than  that  of  those  who  speak  "well"  in  domestic 
and  personal  service  and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits;  it  is  greater  than  that  of  those  who  speak  "not 
at  all"  in  professional  service,  in  trade  and  transportation, 
and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  The 
percentage  of  those  who  speak  "not  at  all"  is  greater  than 
that  of  those  who  speak  "well"  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  and  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits;  it  is  greater  than  that  of  those 
who  speak  "imperfectly"  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in 
domestic  and  personal  service.  The  only  occupations, 
then,  in  which  the  ability  to  speak  "well"  seems  to 
be  of  advantage  are  professional  service  and  trade  and 
transportation,  though  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  it  seems  to  be  more  advantageous  to  speak  "  imper- 
fecta" than  either  "well"  or  "not  at  all."  But  not 
much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this  table,  for  the 
reason  that  it  relates  to  the  deaf  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 
whereas  most  of  the  deaf  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  those  returned  as 
speaking  "imperfectly"  than  of  the  other  classes,  were 
still  in  school  when  the  census  was  taken.  The  statistics 
relating  to  the  occupations  of  the  deaf  shoukl  have  been 
collated  for  those  twenty  years  of  age  and  over,  and  the 
percentages  in  that  case  would  probably  have  shown  a 
different  result. 

E.  A.  F. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Arkansas  InstitiUe, — Mr.  Frank  Bell  Yates,  Superintendent 
of  this  Institute  from  1891  to  1905,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his 
home  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  February  11,  1908,  aged  forty- 
seven.  Mr.  Yates  was  born  at  Arbor  Hill,  near  Staunton, 
Virginia,  and  began  his  work  among  the  deaf  as  a  monitor 
in  the  Virginia  School  in  1882.  After  serving  in  that  capacity 
for  a  year  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  same  school 
and  taught  continuously  until  1892..when  he  became  Super- 
intendent of  the  Arkansas  Institute.  Since  his  resignation 
from  this  position  three  years  ago  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  Little  Rock.  He  was  married  in 
1891  to  Miss  Blanche  Riggle  of  Spring  Hill,  Va.,  who  sur- 
vives him  with  three  children.  He  was  a  successful  teacher 
an  efficient  superintendent,  and  highly  esteemed  by  a  wide 
circle  of  friends. 

Ealing  (Londony  England)  Training  College  for  Teachers, — 
Mrs.  Kinsey  retired  from  the  position  of  Principal  and  Secre- 
tary in  December,  1906.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Edith 
H.  He  wet  t. 

Kentucky  School. — Mr.  Robert'  H.  King,  a  graduate  of 
the  School,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  School 
to  serve  for  six  years.  The  appointment  was  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Many  of  the  deaf  have 
been  and  are  principals  and  teachers  in  our  schools,  but  this 
is  the  first  instance,  we  believe,  where  a  graduate  of  a  school 
for  the  deaf  has  received  an  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  governing  body.  We  hope  the  precedent  thus  established 
in  Kentucky  will  be  followed  in  other  States.  It  will  tend 
to  elevate  the  position  of  the  deaf  in  the  community  and  it 
will  be  good  for  the  schools. 

Manila  School. — We  i^eceived  the  returns  from  Miss 
Delight  Rice's  School  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  too  late 
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for  insertion  in  the  Tabular  Statement  of  American  Schools 
in  the  January  Annals.  The  School  is  supported  by  the 
Government,  but  no  sufficient  provision  has  yet  been  made 
for  the  support  of  the  pupils.  There  were  four  pupils  last 
year,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  girls  were  lodged  in  the 
dormitory  of  a  Normal  School  and  the  boys  in  a  Catholic 
dormitorv. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored. — The  new  home  of  the 
School  at  Parkville  contains  ninety  acres  of  good  farming 
land.  It  is  high  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  bay 
in  the  distance.  There  are  two  modem  fire-proof  buildings, 
of  brick  and  re-enforced  with  concrete,  and  a  three-story 
wooden  building  used  for  teachers'  quarters  and  adminis- 
tration purposes.  Each  of  the  brick  buildings  has  a  base- 
ment and  three  stories,  with  twenty-eight  rooms,  which  are 
to  be  used  for  schoolroom  purposes  and  sleeping  quarters 
for  the  pupils.  There  is  a  generous  supply  of  pure  artesian 
water  thrown  into  every  part  of  the  buildings  by  means  of 
the  Kewanee  tank  system.  They  are  heated  b}*^  steam  and 
equipped  with  sanitary  plumbing,  including  the  most  modern 
bathing  appliances,  consisting  of  porcelain  lined  tubs,  needle 
and  shower  baths,  with  tiled  and  concrete  floors.  Each 
building  is  piped  for  gas  and  wired  for  electricity.  Each 
will  accommodate  from  fifty  to  sixty  pupils.  The  sewage 
is  disposed  of  by  means  of  the  Waring  system. 

The  colored  deaf  and  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  West  Virginia  are  now  sent  to  this  School. 

Missouri  School. — Mrs.  Annie  Ferrell  Wilcox,  a  teacher 
in  this  School  for  more  than  two  years,  died  December  16, 
1907.  "  By  her  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  she  had  won 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  her  associates.  Possessed  of 
a  frail  body,  but  brave  and  indomitable  in  spirit,  she  was 
ever  responsive  to  the  call  of  duty  and  always  worked  to 
the  full  measure  of  her  strength  and  even  beyond  it.'' 

Ohio  School. — Miss  Mary  Wright,  teacher  of  two  deaf-blind 
children,  has  resigned  to  teach  in  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Frances  Barker,  formerly 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
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New  York  Institution. — Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  for  forty-two 
years  a  Director  and  for  twenty  Vice-President  of  this 
Institution,  died  January  22,  1908,  aged  seventy-eight.  In 
his  death,  not  only  the  New  York  Institution  but  all  America 
and  the  whole  world  lost  a  wise  and  liberal  benefactor. 
"  Probably  there  never  lived  in  any  country  a  man  trained 
originally  for  business  who  developed  more  universal  and 
wider  sympathies."  At  a  meeting  of  the  pupils,  officers, 
and  teachers  of  the  Institution,  held  in  the  chapel  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  January  22,  Principal  Currier 
announced  Mr.  Jesup's  death  and  referred  to  his  long  and 
useful  connection  with  the  Institution.  He  appointed  the 
undersigned  a  committee,  who  prepared  the  following  resolu- 
tions expressing  the  sentiments  of  those  in  the  immediate 
service  of  the  Institution,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

We  have  learned  with  sincere  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Morris  Ketchum 
Jesup,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Institution. 

Notwithstandihg  the  numerous  calls  upon  his  time  in  the  many 
public  positions  he  so  honorably  filled,  notably  as  President  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Member  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  numerous  other  organiza- 
tions for  the  amelioration  of  unfortunate  conditions  of  all  classes,  his 
interest  in  the  Institution  continued  unabated  and  he  proved  himself 
a  wise  adviser,  a  conscientious  director,  and  staunch  friend  throughout 
his  long  and  useful  career. 

A  man  of  grand  presence,  optimistic  in  his  views,  kindly  benevolent 
in  his  nature,  his  own  life  strikingly  portrayed  those  prominent  charac- 
teristics and  mirrored  those  moral  qualities  which  achieve  success. 

Resolved:  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Jesup  we  feel  the  loss  of  a  friend 
and  benefactor,  whose  personal  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Institution  and 
whose  prominence  as  a  public  man  did  much  to  forward  its  interests. 

Resolved:  That  we  extend  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  our  heartfelt 
sympathy, 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 

family  and  that  copies  be  offered  to  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 

and  to  the  Deaf -Mutes*  Journal  for  publication. 

Enoch  Henry  Currier,  Chairman. 

Thomas  Francts  Fox,  Secretary. 

Isaac  B.  Gardner, 

William  G.  Jones, 

Prudence  E.  Burchard, 

Myra  L.  Barrager, 

Committee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Deaf  and  the  CivU  Service. — The  deaf  people  of  the 
country  are  making  a  vigorous  concerted  effort,  through 
appeals  from  individuals  and  state  associations  to  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress,  to  secure  a  repeal  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  recent  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  ruling  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  excluding  the  deaf  from  the  govern- 
ment service.  A  considerable  number  of  deaf  persons  are 
already  in  the  service;  they  are  generally  giving  excellent 
satisfaction  and  the  ruling  does  not  apply  to  them;  but  it 
debars  deaf  applicants  at  present  and  in  the  future  from 
taking  the  civil  service  examinatipns.  From  the  replies 
received  from  many  congressmen  it  seems  probable  that  the 
effort  of  the  deaf  will  be  successful,  a  result  which  will  not 
only  be  of  benefit  to  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  government,  but  will  also  tend  to  give  the  public  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  educated  deaf. 


Dr.  Marage's  Vowel  Siren. — Some  American  newspapers 
are  beginning  to  circulate  the  exaggerated  stories  of  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  Dr.  Marage  of  Paris  in  making 
deaf-mutes  hear,  speak,  and  sing  by  the  aid  of  his  ingenious 
instrument  called  la  sirkne  a  voyelleSy  which  reproduces  in  a 
mechanical  way  the  sounds  of  the  vowels.  A  committee  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  and  three  committees  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  before  whom  Dr.  Marage  exhibited 
his  pupils,  have  expressed  their  approval  of  his  work,  but 
when  the  Director  of  the  National  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  in  Paris  invited  him  to  experiment  upon  the  pupils 
of  that  Institution,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  announced 
that  he  would  appoint  a  committee  of  its  instructors  to  report 
upon  the  results,  Dr.  Marage  declined  the  invitation,  basing 
his  refusal  first  on  the  ground  of  his  own  ill  health  and  later 
on  a  supposed  prejudice  against  his  method  on  the  part  of 
the  Director  and  instructors  of  the  Institution. 
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The  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention, — The  Committee 
on  the  Program  of  the  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  of  which  Mr.  J.  W. 
Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  is  Chairman, 
are  actively  at  work  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  print  the 
Program  in  the  next  number  of  the  Annals. 

Mr.  Driggs  writes  that  the  railway  rates  have  not  yet  been 
definitely  fixed,  but  he  expects  they  will  be  very  soon.  The 
railway  officials  assure  him  that  the  rates  will  be  very  low. 
During  the  summer  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railway  Com- 
pany's ** Yellowstone  Special"  leaves  Ogden  every  evening 
and  reaches  the  Yellowstone  Park  the  next  day.  Special 
rates  for  this  excursion  will  be  granted  to  members  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Argo,  Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  School, 
gives  in  the  Colorado  Index  of  February  7,  the  following 
reasons  for  attending  the  Convention: 

"  There  was  a  time  when  the  writer  was  not  so  enthusiastic 
over  meetings  of  the  Convention  as  he  is  now,  his  excuse 
being  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the  time  was  taken 
up  in  reading  papers  that  could  be  had  later  in  the  printed 
proceedings,  and  that  what  one  actually  got  was  hardly 
worth  the  time  and  expense,  especially  when  the  journey 
had  to  be  made  in  what  is  usually  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer.  Now,  however,  his  ideas  have  undergone  a  radical 
change  and,  were  he  starting  out  anew  in  the  profession,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  business  not  to  miss  a  single  gathering 
of  the  kind  if  possible  to  attend. 

"As  time  passes  and  men  learn  how  greatly  the  work 
of  a  teacher  is  influenced  by  the  personality,  they  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  particular  about  seeing  the  people 
whom  they  are  to  employ,  and  most  superintendents  and 
principals  go  to  the  conventions  expressly  to  meet  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  people  who  are  there  with  an 
eye  to  a  possible  future  need  of  the  services  of  some  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  doubtless  many  young  teachers 
working  faithfully  and  efficiently  to  whom  a  broader  ac- 
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quaintance  would  mean  a  direct  return  in  dollars  and  cents. 

"But  this  is  not  all  or  even  a  large  part  of  a  convention, 
nor  does  the  value  of  meeting  depend  upon  the  papers  read 
or  the  discussions  in  the  regular  sessions,  though  all  this  is 
worth  something.  The  real  good  is  to  be  had  by  getting 
together  all  the  knotty  problems  that  have  kept  you  awake 
of  nights  and  then  cornering  some  of  the  wise  ones  of  the 
profession  until  you  have  their  solutipn,  or  have  the  conso- 
lation of  knowing  that  even  the  *  heads '  in  the  business  have 
their  unsolved  problems.  There  is  great  comfort  in  being 
able  to  'talk  shop'  without  trespassing  upon  the  rules  of 
propriety,  and  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  swap  experiences 
and  examine  other  people's  burdens  provided  you  may  con- 
tinue to  carry  your  own  if  you  wish. 

"  Then  above  all  is  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  such  a 
meeting  never  fails  to  arouse  and,  more  to  the  purpose,  per- 
haps, the  good  resolutions  which  are  made,  many  of  them 
kept,  for  the  years  that  come  after." 


"Outlook  for  the  Blind.'^ — The  publication  of  an  excellent 
quarterly  magazine  bearing  this  title,  with  aims  and  purposes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  similar  to  those  of  the  Annals 
for  the  deaf,  was  begun  last  year  by  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind.  The 
Editor  is  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  whose  address  is  277 
Harvard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  price  is  one  dollar 
a  year. 


Reports  of  Schools, — We  have  received  the  following 
Reports  of  Schools:  (published  in  1906)  New  South  Wales 
(Forty-fifth  annual);  (published  in  1907)  Clarke  (Fortieth 
annual),  Maryland  Colored  (Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 
annual),  Mississippi  (Twenty-first  biennial),  Rotterdam, 
Texas  (Fifty-first  annual) ;  (published  in  1908)  New  England 
Industrial  (Twenty-seventh  annual). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"FIRST   LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
ure  on  sale. 

"STORY   READER,    NO.    l.'» 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

STORY  READER,   NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kellogg.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 

Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price,  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"WORDS  AND   PHRASES." 

Examples  of  correct  English  usage  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 

One  hundred  stories  gathered  from  United  States  History,  compiled 
by  John  E.  Crane,  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"A  PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE." 

by  Abel  S.  Clark,  M.  A.,  with  twenty-five  portraits  of  authors.     Price, 
$7.80  per  dozen.     Single  copy  75c. 

published  by  the 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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Wanted  for  the  school  year  of  1908-9  a  teacher  of  intermediate 
grades.     One  preferred  who  has  also  had  experience  in  primary  grades. 

John  D.  Wright, 
1  Ml.  Morris  Park,  West, 

New  York  City. 


To  Superintendents  and  Principals: — 

The  normal  graduate  should  be  an  experienced  teacher  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  her  profession.  She  should  be 
prepared  to  enter  a  school  ready  to  be  one  of  the  units  which  make  up 
the  entire  Institution.  Her  previous  education  should  have  l>een  such 
that  she  is  capable  of  assuming  all  the  duties  of  her  position,  managing 
her  pupils,  and  taking  up  the  burdens  of  her  classroom  instead  of  adding 
to  those  of  her  supervising  principal.  Only  such  a  teacher  is  "  trained. ' ' 
This  is  the  standard  set  by  me  for  my  normal  class.  Graduates  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Institution  work.  Principals  and  Superin- 
tendents desiring  teachers  may  receive  further  information  by  ad- 
dressing, 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson, 
Washington  Heights  School  for  Children  with  Defective  Hearing, 

Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 


A  competent  matron  desires  a  position.     Managing,  catering,  and 
cooking  a  specialty.    Can  give  references.     Address 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Stewart, 
1802  lAnden  Avenue,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 
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GRADING  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  advanced  requirements  of  our  civilization  demand 
that  the  special  school  to  which  the  deaf  child  is  sent  must 
address  itself  to  the  whole  child  and  to  the  whole  life  of  the 
child.  As  the  interests  and  necessities  of  life  are  formu- 
lated and  brought  to  him  through  the  subjects  of  the 
school  curriculum,  it  is  essential  that  contributing  forces, 
whether  aiding  or  retarding  his  advancement,  should 
receive  the  consideration  which  is  their  due.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  systems  of  grading  and 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  courses  of  studies. 

A  teacher  may  possess  and  exert  all  the  reqtiisities  for 
successful  work — skill  in  imparting  instruction,  wise  gov- 
ernment,  effective  management — and  still,  with  a  class 

of  pupils  unequally  graded,  his  eflforts  are  more  or  less 
wasted.     Accurate  grading,  based  on  discerning  judgment 

and  knowledge  of  the  pupil,  is  an  important  element  of 
school  management.  Too  much  thought  can  not  be  given 
to  the  true  i)rinciple  upon  which  it  should  be  based,  since 
it  is  scarcely  ix)ssible  for  a  school  to  do  effective  work 
where  the  foundation  is  of  faulty  construction. 
To  group  pupils  in  classes  where  they  properly  belong — 
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to  have  them  of  the  same  standing — means  much  for 
success  or  failure.  While  the  course  of  instruction  should 
not  be  above  their  capabilities,  neither  should  it  be  below 
them.  We  can  kill  by  starving  as  well  as  by  overfeeding. 
Our  intellectual  and  moral  aliment  may  be  too  weak  and 
simple  for  all  the  elements  of  growth  and  development,  or 
it  may  be  too  strong  and  stimulating  for  the  functions  of 
digestion  and  assimulation.  The  nourishment  should  be 
apportioned  both  as  to  kind  and  quantity,  so  as  to  main- 
tain all  the  faculties  of  the  child  in  a  healthful  and  vigorous 
condition  of  activity  and  growth.  Accordingly  the  grading 
of  deaf  children  in  school  should  have  a  special  regard  for 
this  principle:  they  should  be  classified  according  to  their 
mental  power  and  their  capabilities  of  development  and 
improvement. 

A  boy  may  be  a  rapid  calculator,  or  he  may  have  a  good 
verbal  memory,  yet  his  general  mental  power  or  capacity 
of  development  may  be  in  need  of  strengthening.  Such 
a  boy  needs  to  be  placed  in  a  class  corresponding  to  him 
in  general  mental  power.  Whenever  one  shows  a  decided 
advance  beyond  the  other  members  of  his  class,  he  should 
at  once  be  transferred  to  a  higher  class,  or,  if  that  is  not 
expedient,  he  should  have  some  special  work  assigned  him. 
On  the  contrary,  when  one  lags  behind  his  fellows,  he  should 
either  be  placed  in  a  lower  class,  or  have  some  individual 
attention  given  to  him  in  order  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
average  standing  of  capabilities. 

Under  some  systems  the  ratings  are  too  high.  This  may 
be  the  result  of  a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  advance  the  pupils  as  quickly  as  possible.  Sometimes 
it  arises  from  a  less  commendable  cause — favoritism  toward 
those  who  have  the  teacher's  symj)athies,  and  have  had 
the  greater  part  of  his  personal  instruction.  This  is  a 
serious  fault,  and  unfortunately  not  uncommon.  Still 
worse,  a  boisterous  or  troublesome  pupil  may  be  marked 
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for  advancement  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  be  rid  of 
him.  Aside  from  the  employment  of  an  unfair  subterfuge 
that  would  shame  a  conscientious  teacher,  great  injustice 
is  done  the  pupil,  while  the  class  into  which  the  unfit  is 
promoted  is  disarranged  and  broken  up.  Nor  does  the 
injustice  pass  unnoticed  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Deaf 
children  are  very  observant,  whatever  other  quality  they 
lack.  They  have  a  dog-like  instinct  for  discerning  injus- 
tice in  those  who  rule  them.  They  know  whether  they 
are  loved  or  merely  tolerated.  Innocent  hearts  are  more 
alive  to  shades  than  to  contrasts;  a  child  that  does  not 
understand  evil  knows  when  we  offend  the  sense  of  beauty 
bestowed  upon  it  by  nature.  That  teacher  succeeds  best 
who  not  only  does  the  work  of  his  own  grade  well,  but  who 
I)rcpares  his  pupils  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade  equally 
well.  He  takes  account  of  what  has  gone  before,  examines 
what  the  pupil  remembers  of  the  work,  begins  where  the 
pupils  are,  and  advances  from  that  point. 

The  accurate  marking  of  pupils  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
promotion  presupposes  that  the  teacher  entirely  subdues 
the  personal  equation,  avoiding  alike 'favoritism  and  ani- 
mosity, and  giving  the  exact  standing  of  each  pupil  as  near 
as  possible.  If  he  does  his  full  share  of  the  work  impar- 
tially there  will  be  no  ground  for  complaint  agaii^st  those 
who,  accepting  the  judgment  and  reports  of  teachers  as 
unbiased,  classify  the  pupils  accordingly.  There  must  be 
union,  harmony,  and  co-operation,  for  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior results  are  prcxluced  under  that  school  system  where 
there  is  the  greatest  concurrence  in  effort  among  the 
teach(»rs.  Their  united  action  along  given  lines  will  turn 
out  the  most  symmetrical  and  successful  pupils. 

Yet  even  with  all  the  prerequisites  of  correct  grading 
in  full  force,  the  best  school  may  be  thoroughly  disorgan- 
ized when  outside  influences  interfere  with  the  curriculum 
prepared  by  those  in  authority.    It  is  presumed  that  the 
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principal  or  superintendent  who  has  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  a  lifetime  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf  is  capable  of  arranging  a  course  of  studies 
suited  to  the  special  requirements  of  those  under  his  care. 
It  becomes  a  very  serious  handicap  when  he  is  restricted 
to  this  or  that  course  which  has  been  found  adapted  to 
hearing  children,  and  is  told,  in  defiance  of  his  own  practical 
experience,  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  deaf  and 
must  be  used.  In  many  grades,  as  we  know,  the  semi- 
mute  and  some  congenital  deaf-mutes  can  take  up  a  course 
prescribed  for  hearing  children,  but  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate^  grades,  where  so  much  time  is  required  for 
the  slow  and  painful  acquisition  of  English,  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  deaf-mutes  readily  to  assimilate  the  food 
which  hearing  children  find  digestible.  At  the  outset 
their  mental  condition  is  not  that  of  hearing  children,  for 
not  only  must  they  labor  with  a  limited  and  imperfect 
medium  of  communication,  but  in  many  cases  they  must 
be  made  capable  of  receiving  instruction  before  any  instruc- 
tion can  begin.       ' 

1516' proper  education  of  a  deaf  child  in  an  institution 
means  much  more  than  its  moral  and  intellectual  training 
and  the  supplying  of  means  for  learning  a  trade.  His 
every  act  as  a  child  has  to  be  watched  and  directed.  Atten- 
tion must  be  continually  given  to  his  physical  needs;  his 
dress,  his  manners,  his  beha\nor,  his  exercise,  his  health 
from  day  to  day,  all  form  a  part  of  his  education.  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  means  of  comparison  between  the 
education  he  receives  and  that  of  the  hearing  child  in  the 
public  school.  The  special  training  of  the  deaf  requires 
time,  and  this  time  can  not  be  confined  to  the  class-room 
exercises.  While  these  facts  are  plain  to  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  State  Inspectors  scarcely  understand  them  or  stop 
to  consider  them.  We  live  in  a  mechanical  age  and  the 
tendency  is  to  carry  mechanics  into  the  school  room;  to 
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measure  the  work  done  according  to  a  foot  rule.  An 
inspector  visits  a  school;  taking  a  single  grade  at  a  time, 
he  measures  by  questions  the  amount  that  has  accumulated 
in  the  memory.  Antiquarian  excavators  declare  that  they 
can  tell  exactly  how  long  the  river  Nile  has  been  flowing 
along  its  valley  by  the  depth  of  its  deposits — so  much,  they 
say,  being  deposited  in  a  year.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  the  school  official  determines  the  skill  or  its  absence 
among  the  deposits  of  knowledge  in  each  of  the  grades 
of  the  school  he  visits,  and  sometimes  regrets  that  he  can 
not  do  it  more  rapidly  through  speech  as  with  hearing 
children.  He  has  been  led  to  believe  that  deaf  children 
are  alike  in  all  respects  and  possess  the  same  mentality, 
year  for  year,  as  hearing  children.  If  this  were  the  case 
special  schools  would  not  be  required  for  their  instruction. 

The  too  confident  assertion  made  in  the  past,  that  deaf 
children  can  be  taught  on  the  same  lines  and  by  the  same 
processes  employed  with  ordinary  children,  is  responsible 
for  these  wrong  impressions.  They  are  bringiug,  forth 
their  own  retribution,  not  only  on  teachers  who  have  given 
currency  to  those  sweeping  claims,  but  to  conservative 
teachers  groping  for  the  light,  who  recognize  and  would 
respect  the  limitations  of  the  deaf-mute.  The  public  has 
been  led  to  expect  more  than  is  possible  in  the  education 
of  deaf-mutes;  it  clamors  for  the  miracles  which  enthusiasts, 
exhibiting  one  specially  gifted  pupil,  have  vociferously 
proclaimed  as  possible  in  all  cases,  and  it  will  continue 
to  call  for  them  as  long  as  we,  for  exhibition  purposes,  pose 
the  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf  as  true  deaf-mutes. 

We  have  been  steadily  acquiescing  in  the  elimination 
of  the  term  "mute^'  as  being  an  improper  designation  for 
many  of  those  who  are  pupils  in  our  institutions.  Putting 
aside  all  sophistry,  can  any  experienced  teacher  so  stultify 
himself  as  honestly  to  affirm  that  all  deaf-mutes  are  equally 
capable  of  acquiring  speech,  or  of  an  education  through 
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and  by  speech?  In  fact,  can  we  honestly  assert  that  all 
deaf-mutes  are  equally  capable  of  improvement  under  any 
system  of  instruction  whatever?  We  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  day  when  all  the  deaf  are  on  a  plane  in  natural 
capacity,  equally  teachable,  equally  capable,  equally  sen- 
sible. And  those  who  have  a  sincere  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  deaf  may  well  feel  grateful  that  this  is  so,  if  we  would 
not  rob  them  of  all  individuality  and  see  them  mere  machines 
that  could  be  trained  en  masse,  without  human  sense  or 
human  feelings.  But  it  would  seem  as  though  the  tendency 
is  spreading  to  regard  the  education  of  the  deaf  as  a  matter 
of  no  special  difficulty,  but  which  any  one  can  undertake 
and  be  assured  of  success.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
belief  are  alike  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  deaf 
and  of  those  who  regard  their  work  as  a  profession,  entered 
into  after  mature  preparation,  where  proficiency  is  attained, 
if  at  all,  only  after  long  experience,  the  confronting  of 
many  hard  facts,  and  the  crushing  of  innumerable  hopes 
and  theories. 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  FOX, 
Instructor  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York. 


THE  USE  OF  PUBLIC  BULLETINS  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE AND  KINDRED  SUBJECTS  AT  THE 
LOUISIANA  INSTITUTE. 

There  was  a  "poem  in  prose ^'  which  appeared  in  the 
March,  1907,  number  of  the  Annals,  entitled  "Back  to  the 
Soil, "  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Porter.  The  reading  of  it  was 
calculated  to  make  the  teacher  or  superintendent  who  had 
been  content  to  go  along  in  the  ordinary  way  "sit  up  and 
think.''  I  am  not  a  practical  farmer,  and  I  believe  Miss 
Porter  can  not  lay  claim  to  actual  farming  for  a  livelihood  • 
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yet  I  believe  she  is  right,  and  if  she  is,  I  am,  for  I  agree  with 
her  that  probably  with  the  majority  of  our  boy  pupils  and 
a  goodly  number  of  the  girl  pupils  the  soil  is  their  salvation. 
But,  really,  what  are  the  schools  for  the  deaf  doing  along 
the  line  of  actual  study  and  experimenting? 

I  believe,  very  little.  I  fear  that  about  all  the  studying 
of  farming  or  fruit  growing  or  flower  growing  that  is  done, 
is  done  by  the  head  gardener,  and  the  physical  labor  is  per- 
formed by  the  boys  under  his  direction,  but  with  very  little 
encouragement  to  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

I  hope  there  are  more  exceptions  to  this  rule  tfian  I  have 
knowledge  of,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  rule.  The  proper  way 
to  teach  these  subjects  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  the 
student  a  plot  of  ground  and  let  him  take  full  charge  of  the 
soil,  its  fertilizing,  the  selection  of  seed,  the  planting,  culti- 
vating, and  harvesting.  Of  course  his  instructor  must  be 
ready  to  render  assistance  in  the  way  of  advice  and,  possi- 
bly, guidance,  but  let  the  boy  do  the  thinking  and  planning. 
The  instructor  can  lead  up  to  the  work  by  lectures  in  the 
class  room  and  experiments  in  the  field  and  by  directing 
the  pupil  in  his  reading. 

Louisiana  is  still  in  the  same  category  with  the  other  schools, 
but  hopes  gradually  to  get  out  and  do  more  than  she  has 
done  in  the  better  way.  As  an  evidence  that  we  are  doing 
some  thinking  and  some  acting  we  have  formed  the  nucleus 
of  an  agricultural  library  already  and  it  is  really  about  this 
that  I  want  to  tell  you. 

Like  most  superintendents  I  have  for  years  been  receiv- 
ing valuable  pamphlets  on  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects 
which  are  sent  free  to  public  institutions.  These  pamphlets 
have  usually  been  placed  on  some  public  reading  table  in 
the  Institution  ©r  put  upon  some  shelf,  with  the  hope  that 
some  one  would  read  them  some  time.  I  found  that  they 
were  not  read  by  many,  and  my  conscience  hurt  me  for 
allowing  such  valuable  matter  to  be  covered  up  and  prac- 
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tically  lost;  so  I  decided  upon  a  system  of  filing  the  pam- 
phlets which  would  render  them  always  ready  for  convenient 
reference. 

In  the  first  place  I  had  the  cabinet-maker  make  a  cabinet 
of  deep  drawers  that  would  fit  such  pamphlets  when  filed 
standing  vertically.  I  then  wrote  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  asking  to  be  placed  regularly 
on  their  free  list.  I  also  wrote  to  the  various  State  experi- 
ment stations,  requesting  as  complete  a  file  of  past  issues  of 
their  bulletins  as  they  could  furnish  me  and  to  be  put  on 
their  free  mailing  list. 

Before  the  cabinet  was  finished  I  had  received  something 
like  1 ,400  pamphlets.  Then  I  started  to  classify  and  catalog 
them  alphabetically.'  As  I  classified  a  pamphlet  I  gave  it  a 
number  which  forever  was  to  designate  it  in  the  catalog, 
beginning  with  No.  1  and  numbering  consecutively  on 
down  to  the  last  received.  I  found,  as  I  say,  that  I  had 
1,404  different  pamphlets. 

The  alphabetic  catalog  was  finally  completed  and  type- 
written and  afterwards  printed.  Now,  I  do  not  expect  to 
find  many  pupils  who  can  read  these  pamphlets  understand- 
ingly,  though  we  do  find  a  few  that  are  trying,  but  as  a  val- 
uable library  for  reference  on  such  subjects  for  teachers, 
officers,  and  employees  I  believe  it  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  time  expended  in  getting  it  in  shape.  This  literature 
is  supposed  to  be  the  best  and  most  accurate  and  '^up  to 
date''  of  any  that  is  published  on  the  various  subjects 
treated,  and  therefore  not  only  deserves  careful  ^* housing" 
and  respectful  treatment  but  is  worthy  of  our  perusal. 
Heretofore,  when  I  wanted  to  look  up  any  certain  subject 
of  this  nature  in  these  bulletins,  I  either  had  to  spend  hours 
culling  over  the  dusty  pamphlets  that  were  stuck  away  on 
some  dark  shelf  in  order  to  try  to  find  the  one  that  treated 
of  the  subject  in  which  I  was  interested,  or  write  to  the 
department  to  send  me  another  copy  (putting  them  to 
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extra  trouble  and  expense),  or  give  up  the  subject  entirely. 
But  now,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  turn  to  our  catalog.  If  for 
instance  it  is  Lettuce  Culture,  I  find  there  are  seven  differ- 
ent bulletins  that  have  something  to  say  on  that  subject, 
and  I  am  told  just  where  to  place  my  hand  on  them  in  the 
drawer,  for  their  numbers  are  137,  233,  294,  408,  426, 1257, 
54.  WTien  I  finish,  if  I  am  a  good  citizen,  I  return  the 
pamphlets  to  their  respective  order  in  the  drawers. 

I  find  the  subject  of  alfalfa  treated  in  32  different  pam- 
phlets, while  apple-tree  pests  are  mentioned  in  13  different 
pamphlets,  apple  culture  in  20  pamphlets,  asparagus  in  6; 
beet  culture  in  9,  blaekberry  culture  in  6;  blueberries  in  3; 
butter  making  in  16;  cherry  culture  in  9;  cheese  making 
in  17;  cotton  culture  in  20;  corn  culture  in  32;  cucumber 
culture  in  9;  grape  culture  in  27;  onion  culture  in  16; 
orange  culture  in  6;  peach  culture  in  21;  pear  culture  in  9; 
potato  culture  in  41;  strawberry  culture  in  25;  tomato 
culture  in  23;  wheat  culture  in  23. 

In  addition  we  find  such  subjects  as  these  treated  in  one 
or  more  pamphlets:  adulterated  foods,  annual  flowering 
plants,  relative  values  of  apple  varieties,  storing  apples, 
evaporating  apples  and  fruits,  artesian  wells,  specifications 
for  building  barns,  poultry  houses,  etc.,  food  value  of  bacon, 
Babcock  milk  test,  food  value  of  beans,  beautifying  home 
grounds,  birds  injurious  to  fruit,  birds  and  their  relation  to 
agriculture,  food  of  birds,  blue  grass,  borax  as  food  preser- 
vative, book-keeping  on  the  farm,  bread  making,  breeding 
fruits,  budding,  canning  fruits  and  vegetables,  cantaloupes, 
cauliflower,  celery,  climbers  for  veranda,  cotton  seed  pro- 
ducts, selecting  seed  for  corn,  cold  storage  on  the  farm, 
domestic  cooking,  creameries,  cranberry,  currants,  deep 
plowing,  draining  land,  dry  farming,  ensilage,  farm  man- 
agement, figs,  flax,  food  values,  food  preservatives,  garden- 
ing und(»r  glass,  ginseng,  grafting,  greenhouses,  kafir  corn, 
lettuce,  lemons,  marketing  live  stock,  macaroni,  wheat, 
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melons,  medicinal  plants,  pecans,  persimmons,  use  of  crude 
petroleum,  perfumery  farming,  plums,  pop  com,  pure  food 
laws,  quince,  rhubarb,  roses,  rotation  of  crops,  shipment  of 
farm  protlucts,  plans  for  building  silo,  soil  inoculation,  soil 
renovating,  sugar  beet,  sugar  as  food,  water  supply,  weights 
of  seed  per  bushel,  etc.,  etc. 

Relating  to  live  stock  and  kindred  subjects  there  are 
treatises  on  angora  goats,  bacteria  in  milk,  feeding  for  beef, 
blind  staggers,  black  leg,  bots,  breeding  pigs,  butchering  on 
farm,  cattle  diseases,  cattle  tick,  cattle  ranges,  cattle 
breeding,  diseases  of  calves,  hog  cholera,  protecting  cows 
from  flies,  feeding  cows,  diseases  of  cows,  yield  of  different 
breeds  of  cows,  the  dairy,  dehorning,  commercial  feed  stuflFs, 
feed  lots,  fistuJa,  foot  rot,  glanders,  horses,  hogs,  hog  dis- 
eases, feeding  for  milk,  milk  tests,  treatment  of  milk  and 
cream,  milk  as  food,  milking  machines,  molasses  for  feed, 
pneumonia  in  cattle,  cost  of  pork  production,  sheep  raising, 
sheep  diseases,  etc. 

On  the  subject  of  poultry  we  find  capons  and  caponizing, 
chicken  feeds,  chicken  remedies,  chicken  raising,  duck 
raising,  eggs,  preserving  eggs,  food  value  of  eggs,  geese, 
guinea  fowls,  poultry  houses,  turkeys,  etc. 

It  would  be  unnecessarily  burdening  these  pages  to  at- 
tempt further  to  enumerate  the  multitude  of  interesting 
subjects  found ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  modern  agriculture,  horticulture,  flori- 
culture, and  kindred  (juestions  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  or  the  student  of  nature,  which  has  not  been 
scientifically  treated  by  one  or  more  of  the  specialists  con- 
nected with  our  State  agricultural  colleges,  experiment 
stations,  or  federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tliese  bulletins  are  at  our  disposal  and  are  practically  free, 
the  greater  part  at  least,  for  the  asking.  Among  the  bulle- 
tins also  are  exhaustive  treatises  on  bugs  and  other  insects; 
as,  for  instance,  such  bulletins  as  Nos.  48,69,84  (about  300 
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pages  each)  profusely  illustrated,  issued  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  Bulletin  No.  55,  illustrating  most  beauti- 
fully the  birds  of  Wyoming,  issued  by  the  University  of 
that  State. 

Other  bulletins  illustrate  moths  and  butterflies,  so  that 
to  one  who  is  interested  in  such  subjects  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion ca^  be  had  which  is  unsurpassed  by  the  best  and  most 
expensive  text-books.  The  library  is  used  by  teachers, 
officers,  employees,  and  the  older  pupils  to  a  considerable 
(^xtent,  and  I  am  encouraging  its  use  all  I  can.  The  idea, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  well  worth  trying  in  every  institution  and 
for  that  matter  in  city  and  rural  schools  as  well.  Such  a 
library  in  a  rural  school  could  easily  be  brought  into  use  not 
only  by  the  pupils  but  by  the  parents  of  the  community 
for  miles  around. 

P^ventually  it  will  probably  be  found  better  to  have  a 
card  catalog  than  a  printed  one,  as  the  catalog  could  then 
more  easily  be  kept  up  to  date  as  current  bulletins  are  re- 
ceived. To  any  one  interested  the  writer  will  be  pleased 
to  mail  a  copy  of  our  printed  catalog.* 

S.  T.  WALKER, 
Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Institute, 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


BIBLE  STUDY  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Deaf  children,  as  a  rule,  arc  eager  to  learn  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  derive  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  drinking  from 
the  deep,  satisfying  spring  itself,  instead  of  from  the  out- 
flowing branches. 

True,  the  language  presents  many  diflSculties,  but  the 
zeal  of  the  children,  a  zeal  which  puts  us  all  to  shame,  will 

*  Mr.  Walker  has  favored  the  Annals  with  a  copy  of  the  catalog. 
Its  great  value  is  evident  at  a  glance. — ^E.  A,  F. 
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help  them  over  enough  of  the  hard  places  to  insure  their 
pressing  eagerly  on.  Time  and  again  have  I  noted  a  pupil 
bending  earnestly  over  his  Bible,  picking  out  a  verse,  a 
sentence,  or  perhaps  only  a  phrase,  and  delightedly  holding 
it  up  to  the  light  as  a  precious  gem,  because  its  meaning 
was  now  clear  to  him ! 

How,  you  ask,  are  we  to  go  about  it;  how  teach  our  pupils 
to  resul  this  Book  of  all  books,  to  drink  of  this  life-giving 
water? 

Merely  putting  the  Bible  into  a  pupil's  hands  and  telling 
him  to  read  it  will  do  little  good.  After  a  few  futile  at- 
tempts he  will  more  than  likely  wrap  it  up  carefully  and 
lay  it  away  in  his  trunk,  as  something  wholly  beyond  his 
powers  of  comprehension.  We  must  help  him  in  his 
reading,  but  he  must  keep  the  book  in  his  own  hands  and 
be  made  to  realize  that  he  holds  therein  the  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  laws,  of  God  and  his  love,  of 
Christ  and  his  teachings. 

If  you  have  never  experienced  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  joy  dawn  in  a  deaf  child's  face  as  the  know- 
ledge gradually  comes  to  him  that  he  holds  in  his  own 
hands  the  Book  which  is  to  tell  him  all  that  any  one  knows 
of  those  things  which  he  is  hungering  and  thirsting  to 
learn,  you  have  indeed  missed  something. 

The  plan  partially  outlined  below  is  one  that  has  been 
used,  with  modifications,  in  third  and  fourth  grade  work, 
and  it  has  yielded  real,  satisfying  fruit. 

In  the  first  place,  each  child  was  provided  with  a  Bible 
having  fair-sized  print  and  he  was  taught  to  h)sindle  it  with 
reverence.  The  child's  love  for  making  a  scrai>book  was 
utilized,  and  loose-leaf  books  with  flexible  covers  were 
made  or,  rather,  provided  for,  as  each  child  made  his  book, 
week  by  week,  himself.  Sheets  of  paper  14  x  18J  inches 
were  folded  and  punched  to  admit  fasteners,  forming  a 
double  sheet  7  x  8^  inches,  a  convenient  size  to  handle. 
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On  the  first  inside  page  the  child  pasted  the  picture  ilhis- 
trating  the  day's  lesson  which  had  been  printed  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  leaves  were  held  together  by  brass 
fasteners. 

First,  I  gave  them  a  few  ideas  about  the  Bible,  what  it  is, 
how  it  came  to  be  written,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
such  general  information,  having  each  child,  with  open  book, 
follow  me  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  it  plain  that  it 
was  all  there;  that  it  only  remained  for  them  to  learn  how 
to  get  it  out,  and  I  was  there  to  teach  them  to  do  that. 

Outline  of  First  Eleven  Lessons. 


Title   of   lesson . 

Place  in  Bil)le. 

Title  of  picture  used. 

1 

Birth  of  Jesus 

Luke  II.,  7 

The  Nativity.  — Hoff- 
mann. 

2 

The  Shepherds 

Luke  II.,  8-14  .  . 

The  announcement. — 

Plockhorst. 

3      The  visit  of  the  Shep- 

Luke  II.,  15-20  . 

Arrival  of   the  Shep- 

herds. 

herds. — Lerolle. 

4 

The  Visit  of  the  Wise 

Matt.  II.,  1-11.  . 

The  Worship  of    the 
wise  men.-Hoffmann 

Men. 

5 

The  Flight  into  Egypt . 

Matt.  IL,  11-14  . 

The  Flight  into  Egypt. 
— Hoffman. 

G 

The  Return 

Matt.  IL,  19-23. 

The  Flight  into  Egypt. 
— Plockhorst. 

7 

Christ's  Childhood .... 

Luke  IL,  40 

Childhood  of  phrist.— 
Hoffman. 

[  8      Christ  in  the  Temple.  . 

Luke  II.,  41-52 . 

Christ  and  the  Doctors. 

— Hoffman. 

9 

Baptism  of  Jesus 

Matt.    IIL,  1-6; 
13-17. 

10 

Temptation  of  Jesus .  . 

Matt.  IV.,  1-12.  . 

T  e  m  p  t  a  tion. — Hoff- 
mann. 

1 1      Chri«t  and  His  Disciples 

Matt.  IV.,  18-22. 

Christ  and  the  Fisher- 

men.— Zimmerman. 

In  the  selections  given  below  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
lessons  are  in  the  text  of  the  Bible  with  omissions  and 
additions  indicated.  The  reason  for  the  omissions  and 
additions  is  explained  to  the  children  and  it  meets  with 
warm  approval  even  from  the  bright  ones,  for  if  they  are 
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capable  of  doing  more,  there  is  the  complete  text  before 
them. 

They  will  eagerly  compare  what  you  have  written  with 
the  complete  text  and  at  first  may  seem  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  omissions  than  in  what  you  have  WTitten,  but 
that  novelty  will  soon  wear  off  and  they  will  turn  their 
attention  to  the  lesson.  Let  nothing  detract  from  that. 
Make  no  explanation  and  show  no  picture  that  does  not 
shed  light  on  the  text.  Keep  everything  focused  on  that. 
On  the  other  hand  do  not  let  it  savor  too  strongly  of  a 
lesson.  Make  the  impression  as  vivid  as  possible  but  dont 
ask  the  pupil  to  analyze  his  impressions;  drive  the  lesson 
home  but  donH  preach. 

Take,  for  example,  Lesson  1.  The  Friday  before,  I 
would  carefully  write  out  on  the  board  the  selections, 
''God's  Promise,"  and  "Herod."  Read  them  with  the 
class,  making  the  pictures  as  vivid  as  possible.  But  do  not 
dwell  too  much  on  the  Shepherd  life  of  David;  the  point 
to  be  brought  out  is  God*s  promise  of  a  King!  The  second 
selection  introduces  Herod  and  explains  how  Joseph  and 
Mary  happened  to  be  in  Bethlehem. 

Then  give  them  their  printed  leaflets  and  the  pictures 
and  carefully  read  the  Scriptures  lesson  with  them,  making 
such  explanations  as  you  can  not  well  give  them  in  a  side 
light.  For  instance,  you  will  have  to  tell  them  what 
swaddling  and  inn  mean. 

Then  let  them  paste  their  pictures  in  their  books  and  take 
them  with  their  Bibles  to  the  study  hall  the  following 
Sunday  morning,  memorizing  the  verse  indicated.  You 
will  ])e  surprised  at  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  that  will 
gn*et  you  from  Sunday  to  Sunday. 

Lesson  2  they  can  do  almost  entirely  by  themselves,  and 
also  Lesson  3.  Lesson  4  is  harder;  but  in  all  the  lessons 
give  as  little  direct  help  on  the  lesson  text  as  possible. 
Make  them  feel  that  they  must  get  that  directly  from  the 
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Bible.     Do  not  for  an  instant  lose  sight  of  your  object ;  that 
you  are  teaching  them  to  read  the  Bible. 

It  is  a- great  help  to  touch  upon  the  lessons  through  the 
week,  weaving  them  into  their  other  lessons  when  practi- 
cable. Make  them  feel  that  the  Bible  is  indeed  a  lamp  unto 
their  feet  and  not  something  to  be  used  only  on  Sunday. 
Make  them  feel  that  David  was  a  flesh-and-blood  man,  that 
Mary  was  a  mother  with  all  a  mother's  love  and  fears  for 
her  babe. 

Lesson  1.  Birth  of  Jesus.  Luke  II,  7. 

7.  And  she  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid 

(Mary)  (Jesus) 

him  in  a  manger,  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the 
inn. 

God's  Pugmise. 

David  lived  a  long  time  ago.  He  was  a  shepherd.  He 
took  care  of  his  father's  sheep  and  was  very  kind  to  them. 
David  loved  God  and  obeyed  his  laws.  God  had  promised 
David's  ancestors  that  he  would  send  a  King  to  rule  over 
them. 

David  longed  to  see  the  King.  He  loved  to  play  on  the 
harp  and  sing  about  God's  promise.  He  wrote  many 
songs,  called  psalms. 

Many  year  afterwards  the  King,  Jesus,  was  born  i^^ 
Bethlehem.     God  always  keeps  his  promises. 

Herod. 

Herod  was  King  of  the  Jews.  He  wanted  to  know  the 
names  of  all  the  Jews  because  he  wanted  to  tax  them.  Ho 
told  all  of  them  to  go  to  their  ancestor's  old  homes. 

David  was  Joseph  and  Mary's  ancestor.  He  used  to  live 
in   Bethlehem.      Joseph  and    Mary  went    to    Bethlehem 
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because  their  ancestor,  David,  used  to  live  there.  There 
were  many  people  in  the  town.  Joseph  and  Mary  had  to 
stay  in  a  stable.     Jesus  was  born  there. 

1.  Where  w^as  Jesus  bom? 

2.  What  was  his  mother's  name? 

3.  Who  was  Herod? 

4.  What  was  Da\'id? 

5.  What  does  a  shepherd  do? 

6.  What  did  David  love  to  do? 

7.  Whose  ancestor  was  he? 

8.  What  did  he  write? 

9.  What  did  God  promise  to  give  to  his  people? 

10.  When  is  Jesus'  birthday? 

Memorize:  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.    Matthew  I,  21. 

Lesson  2.  The  Shepherds,  Luke  II,  8-14. 

8.  There  WTre  in  the  same  country  shepherds     . 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night. 

9.  And,  lo,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  .  .  .  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them;  and  they 
were     .      .      .     afraid. 

10.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  '^Fear  not:     . 
I  bring  you  good  tidings     . 

11.  For  unto  you  is  l)orn  this  day  in  the  City  of  Da\id 
a  Saviour,     .      .      .     Christ  the  Lord. 

12.  .  .  .  Ye  shall  find  the  l)abe  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger." 

13.  And  suddenly  ...  a  multitude  of  the  heav- 
enly  host  (angels)  (wore)  praising  God,  and  saying, 

14.  ''Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men." 

1.  \\Tio  told  the  shepherds  about  Jesus? 

2.  What  town  was  called  the  City  of  David?    Why? 
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3.  What  did  the  angels  say? 

Memorize:  Fear    not:  for    behold    I    bring    you    good 
tidings.    Luke  II,  10. 

Lesson  3.        The  Visit  of  the  Shepherds.       Luke  II,  15-20. 

15.  ...     The  shepherds  said     .     .     .     ''Let  us 
go  to  Bethelehem     .     .     .  " 

16.  And  they  canie  and  found  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the 

babe  lying  in  a  manger. 

20.  And    the    shepherds    returned,     .     .     .     praising 

(went  back) 

God  .     . 

1.  Why  did  the  shepherds  go  to  Bethlehem? 

2.  Why  did  they  praise  God? 

3.  Did  Joseph  and  Mary  live  in  Bethlehem? 

4.  Where  was  their  home? 

Memorize:  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men.    Luke  II,  14. 

Lesson  4.     The  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men.     Matthew  II,  1-11. 

1.  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  .     there  came 
wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem, 

2.  Saying,  ''Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews? 

.     we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come 
to  worship  him.'^ 

3.  When  Herod  the  King  heard  these  things,  he  was 
troubled     . 

4.  ...     He  gathered  all   the  chief  priests  and 

scribes     .     .     .     together,  he  demanded  of  them  where 

(asked) 
Christ  should  be  born. 

5.  And  they  said  unto  him,  "  In  Bethlehem." 

7.  Then  Herod     .     .     .     called  the  wise  men,  (and) 

inquired  of  them     ,     ,     .     what  time  the  star  appeared, 
(asked) 
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8.  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem  and  said,  "GrO  and 

search  diligently  for  the  young  child;  and  when  ye  have 

found  him  bring  me  word  again. 

(tell  me) 

9.  .  .  .  They  departed;  and  .  .  .  the  star 
went  before  them  ...  it  came  and  stood  over  where 
the  young  child  was. 

10.  ...     They  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced     .      .     . 

11.  .  .  .  They  saw  the  young  cliild  with  Mary 
his  mother  and  fell  down  and  worshipped  him:     . 

they  opened  their  treasures,  they  presented     .      .     .     him 
(with)  gifts;  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

Lesson  4  is  incomplete,  but  enough  has  been  given  to 
illustrate  the  method.  However,  unless  we  earnestly 
desire  that  our  pupils  shall  learn  to  read  the  Book  under- 
standingly,  and  are  willing  to  labor  zealously  toward  that 
end,  the  method  will  avail  nothing. 

MINNIE  E.  MORRIS, 
Instructor  in  the  North  Carolina  Schoolt 

Morganton^  North  Carolina. 


SYSTEMATIZED     READING    IN     THE     ILLINOIS 

SCHOOL. 

For  years  there  had  existed  in  the  mind  of  Miss  Morse, 
the  honored  Head  Teacher  of  the  Illinois  School,  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  value  of  reading  as  an  educational  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  deaf.  Her  thought  embraced  no  scheme 
of  desultory  reading,  but  systematized  work  under  a  teacher 
who  should  give  her  time  to  that  alone.  With  the  hearty 
concurrence  and  sympathetic  interest  of  Superintendent 
Gillett,  Miss  Morse's  thought  assumed  tangible  form,  and 
the  department  of  reading  was  established.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  other  institution  has  followed  along  the  same 
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lines.  We  had  our  ground  to  make.  For  three  years  we 
have  been  experimenting  and,  at  the  end  of  this  time^  we 
believe  that,  wholly  apart  from  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  the  work,  as  a  work,  has  a  future.  Complying 
with  requests  this  paper  attempts  to  give  something  of  our 
plan. 

Pupils  in  reading  do  their  work  in  the  library  where  they 
are  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of  books.  A  few  classes 
come  for  an  hour  daily;  others  for  a  period  of  thirty  min- 
utes, two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  pupils  of  each  class 
read  simultaneously  the  same  thing,  and  the  sets  of  books 
used  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  library.  Variety  of  sub- 
jects is  sought.  Care  is  taken  not  to  let  reading  run  in  one 
groove.  Stories  from  history,  nature  work,  simple  biogra- 
phies of  the  great  men  and  women  of  literature,  science, 
art,  and  history,  with,  now  and  then,  a  poem,  are  brought 
to  the  child's  knowledge.  The  world  of  myth  and  fable 
is  also  his.  And  when  he  has  read  these  things,  it  is  asked 
of  him  that  he  shall  give  back  that  for  which  he  is  the 
richer.  Sometimes  he  is  expected  to  answer  questions 
upon  what  he  has  read,  now  verbally,  and  again  in  writing. 
And,  here  be  it  said,  the  wisdom  of  a  teacher's  questions 
will  do  much  toward  aiding  the  child  to  form  the  habit  of 
unconsciously  discriminating  between  important  points  to 
be  remembered  and  minor  details.  Frequent  reproductions 
are  called  for.  Thought  and  memory  are  to  be  developed 
as  w(»ll  as  language.  This  entails  a  large  amount  of  cor- 
recting, but  there  is  nothing  that  so  trains  a  child  to  read 
with  concentration  as  does  the  knowledge  that  he  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  giving  back,  in  logical  sequence,  the 
thought  which  his  book  has  given  him.  Lest  memorizing 
take  the  place  of  thought  assimilation,  reproductions  arc 
not  written  for  some  days,  often  a  week,  after  the  reading. 

Reading  done  in  the  library  is  independent  of  text-book 
work,  yet  the  library  teacher  carries  in  her  mind  the  work 
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of  the  school  room,  paving  the  way  as  best  she  can  for  a 
more  intelligent  interest  in  history,  and  in  the  English  work 
of  the  last  two  years  of  the  curriculum.  Those  who  have 
taught  these  classes  the  required  work  in  literature  know 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  instilling  into  the  mind  of  the 
average  deaf  pupil  the  charm  and  real  import  of  those  mas- 
terpieces which  afford  such  delight  to  the  hearing  pupil  of 
similar  age.  The  difficulty  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  forced  to  take,  at  a  bound,  that  for  which  his  mind  has 
not  been  prepared.  This  the  Hbrary  teacher  seeks  to 
remedy. 

Care  in  the  selection  of  books  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Our  course  of  reading  is  in  its  formative  peri(Kl.    With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  classes,  the  efforts  of  the  past  three 
years  have  been  directed  toward  the  older  pupils,  but  it  is 
our  intention  to  begin  each  year  with  younger  classes,  and 
continue  the  work  throughout  their  stay  at  the  Institution. 
Material  given  the  child  should  contain  enough  that  is  new 
in  language  expression  to  increase  knowledge  and  be  a 
stimulus,  but  there  should  not  be  enough  to  discourage, 
or  t'O  cause  the  child  to  lose  interest  in  the  thought  in  his 
effort  to  understand  its  medium  of  communication.    This 
age  is  taking  cognizance  of  the  needs  of  the  child.    There 
s  being  put  upon  the  market  an  increasing  number  of  books 
choice  in  thought,  and  written  with  the  beauty  of  simplicity. 
Why,  then,  give  to  our  pupils,  as  their  mental  pabulum, 
books  which  are  beyond  them?    The  supplementary  read- 
ers of  today  furnish  much  that  is  good.     There  is  a  series 
of    ''Art-Literature-Readers,"    published    by    Atkinson, 
Mentzer  &  Grover,  which  is  especially  fine.     The  delightful 
style  in  which  these  books  are  written,  their  choice  collection 
of  biography,  art,  fable,  and  myth,  and  their  breadth  of 
outlook  render  them  invaluable.    The  arrangement  of  a 
course  of  reading  demands  experience,  time,  and  thought. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  WTiter  outlines  for  reading  prepared 
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for  hearing  schools  are  of  Httle  practical  value  for  the  deaf. 
Pupils  should  go  only  as  fast  as  their  minds  can  grow. 
Place  high  the  ideal  for  them,  but  not  so  high  as  to  be 
wholly  out  of  the  line  of  their  possibilities.  As  they  reach 
out  for  more,  raise  the  ideal. 

Of  literature  as  literature,  and  art  as  art,  the  idea  of  the 
majority  of  the  deaf  in  our  schools  is  pitifully  meagre.  By 
the  use  of  outline,  subdivide  literature  into  its  main  divi- 
sions, as  history,  biography,  science,  fiction,  poetry,  and  so 
on.  Taking  the  pupils  to  the  library  stacks,  let  them  see 
these  divisions  there;  let  them  handle  the  books,  and  peep 
into  them  at  will.  And  then,  as  the  pupils  read  day  by 
day,  see  to  it  that  in  their  minds  there  is  an  intelligent  con- 
ception of  what  they  are  reading,  and  of  its  relative  place 
in  the  world  of  letters.  In  this  work  the  teacher  should 
keep  ever  before  her,  as  the  objects  to  be  attained,  the 
widening  of  the  child's  mental  horizon;  concentration  of 
thought;  power  of  discrimination;  development  of  lan- 
guage expression.  The  last  should  follow  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  other  three. 

Development  of  the  imagination  should  be  a  factor  in 
library  instruction.  Open  to  the  children  the  world  of 
fairy  tale,  of  fable,  and  of  legend.  Teach  them,  as  they 
read,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Just  how  far 
the  deaf  can  be  made  to  take  an  interest  in  this  class  of 
literature,  has  been  an  open  question.  Three  years  ago 
the  librarian  informed  me  that  the  pupils  seldom  made 
selection  of  fairy  stories  or  of  books  of  legends.  The  past 
months  not  a  little  pleasure  has  been  felt  in  seeing  those  who 
have  been  reading  some  of  these  stories  in  class  ask,  entirely 
of  their  own  volition,  for  more,  for  outside  reading.  The 
conviction  grows  that  much  of  the  beauty  which  our  imag- 
ination enables  us  to  see  and  feel  is  possible  to  the  deaf 
when  led  step  by  step.  At  first  it  may  be  mainly  through 
the  teacher's  eyes  that  enlarged  vision  will  come.    It  is 
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hers  to  make  him  see  the  beauty  of  the  summer  clouds;  to 
know  the  message  of  the  hill-tops;  to  feel  the  nobility  of 
the  hero;  to  find  the  hidden  meaning  of  simple  things. 
All  that  the  teacher  has  read,  or  known,  or  felt,  which  can 
light  the  pathway  of  the  child,  is  not  too  much  for  her  to 
give.  And,  as  she  toils,  may  her  eyes  see  into  the  long 
future  of  the  boy  or  girl  when,  no  longer  guided,  he  must 
walk  alone,  and  as  she  looks,  may  there  be  written  over 
every  effort,  every  purpose,  the  word,  WIDER.  . 

ANNIE  EASTMAN   TANNER, 
Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Illinois  School, 

Jacksonville,  Illinois, 


PROBLEMS  MET  IN  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

Every  line  of  study  has  its  own  special  problems  and 
every  problem  has  its  solution.  We  are  all  creatures  of 
habit  and  live  in  the  experiences  of  the  past,  which  ought 
to  guide  us  in  our  future  actions.  The  child  who  burnt 
his  finger  on  the  hot  stove  yesterday  is  not  very  apt  to 
repeat  the  experiment  to-morrow.  The  nation  that  has 
been  defeated  at  the  hands  of  a  superior  antagonist  is  not 
apt  to  bring  on  war  again  until  it  has  become  stronger 
by  learning  the  secrets  of  its  opponent's  strength  and  using 
them  at  home.  We  need  to  know  the  past  so  as  not  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  then  made,  and  to  be  more  able  to 
foresee  clearly  the  trend  of  present-day  occurrences  for 
the  future. 

AVhat  child  does  not  become  infatuated  with  the  biogra- 
phies of  great  men  of  the  past  generations?  Who  does 
not  become  interested  in  the  strange  mode  of  life  of  the 
savages,  aye,  and  of  our  own  ancestors  of  Europe  within 
the  last  few  hundred  years?  History  is  the  most  intensely 
interesting  of  all  studies,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  hardest 
to  teach  and  grasp  in  its  entirety. 
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What  are  some  of  the  problems  in  teaching  history, 
especially  to  our  deaf  children? 

The  first  problem  is  to  grasp  the  thought  of  the  language 
so  as  to  form  a  mental  moving-picture  show  as  one  reads — 
scenes  of  places,  fashion  of  dress,  mode  of  living,  ideas 
of  the  times,  the  lack  of  many  present-day  inventions. 
There  are  some  pupils  who  have  splendid  memories  and 
can  repeat  verbatim  the  whole  lesson.  Ask  a  few  whys 
and  wherefores  concerning  some  of  the  incidents  and  the 
charm  is  lost.  They  do  not  know  whether  this  man  was 
an  Englishman  or  an  American;  whether  this  n«,me  stands 
for  a  man  or  a  ship  or  a  town.  They  long  to  rush  on  to  a 
new  story,  whether  they  understand  anything  or  not. 

What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  fully  illustrated  book! 
One  longs  for  more  pictures  to  impress  on  the  youthful, 
unthinking  minds  of  our  pupils  a  scene  that  will  help  them 
to  imagine  what  is  told  in  words,  and  from  the  picture  to 
describe  it  again  in  their  own  conmiand  of  English.  Along 
tliis  line  comes  the  value  of  collections  of  pictures  of  by- 
gone days  and  of  having  compositions  written,  based  on 
the  pictures,  where  the  pupils  have  to  draw  on  their  imagin- 
ations for  details.  In  this  connection  every  teacher  in  the 
grades  that  are  just  beginning  history  should  go  over 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  stories  studied,  and  by  crayon 
sketches  or  by  short  talks  show  the  pupils  the  picture  of 
the  scene  described.  It  will  make  a  vast  difference  in 
their  appreciation  of  history  in  after  years. 

The  writer  recalls  the  intense  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
of  one  manual  class  with  every  new  story,  "Please  sign 
and  spell  it."  The  story  acted  out  is  what  makes  it  clear 
to  their  minds  stored  with  so  meagre  a  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions and  geographical  surroundings.  The  same  experience 
is  repeated  with  an  oral  class.  They  want  it  spoken  and 
acted.  The  personality  makes  the  story  live  and  it  is 
pictured  on  the  minds,  never  to  be  forgotten.    However, 
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let  the  teacher  beware  of  the  merely  perfunctory  manner 
of  describing  a  scene,  or  a  conversation  carried  on  without 
turning  to  Represent  the  changing  speakers. 

The  second  problem  is  a  matter  of  language  in  the  use 
of  idiomatic  expressions.  How  the  poor  little,  and  big, 
fellows  struggle  and  stumble  over  the  ever  varying  phrases 
that  pop  up  in  almost  every  line,  ready  to  throw  them 
completely  ofif  the  track.  A  couple  of  incidents  are  enough 
to  illustrate  this.  One  girl  was  reading  a  certain  story 
where  it  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  little  boy  had  needed 
to  "mend  his  ways."  She  read  it  over  again  to  find  out 
what  the  little  chap  had  torn  and  so  needed  his  mother's 
needle  and  thread  to  mend  it.  Another,  a  boy,  tripped  up 
on  the  meaning  of  "got  rid  of"  as  he  recollected  that  the 
word  "got"  meant  to  receive  something,  and  the  word 
"rid"  meant  to  throw  something  away.  And  some  one 
else  imagined  that  "fleet"  meant  fast,  not  knowing  the 
collective  noun  for  a  fleet  of  ships.  In  this  connection 
the  writer  recently  ran  across  a  book  entitled  "English 
Phrases"  by  Kwong  Ki  Chiu,  an  eminent  Chinese  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Chinese  Educational  Mission  to  the  United 
States  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago.*  It  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Chinese  in  their  study  of 
English,  but  it  fits  in  very  w^ell  for  teaching  the  deaf. 

Another  hard  problem  comes  up  when  the  history  stories 
mention  places  galore  and  the  poor  little  fellows  haven't 
got  that  far  in  geography  and  wonder  if  that  word  spelled 
with  a  capital  letter  means  some  person,  either  dead  long 
ago  or  perhaps  even  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Or 
perhaps  they  know  the  places  by  name,  but  the  reading 
of  maps  does  not  mean  anything  to  them  yet.  Here  are 
a  few  questions  that  perplex  most  pupils,  to  whom  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  its  geographical  conditions  mean 
little. 


♦  Reviewed  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  260-262. 
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Why  did  the  French  fail  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 

What  convinced  Henry  Hudson  that  the  river  named 
after  him  was  not  a  strait  going  clear  through  North 
America? 

Why  did  John  Cabot  know  that  the  shores  of  Labrador 
could  not  be  India? 

Why  could  not  the  British  explorers  cross  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  their  search  for  China  and  India? 

What  value  was  it  for  the  British  to  seek  to  get  possession 
of  New  York  Colony  during  the  Revolutionary  War? 

Why  did  both  the  French  and  British  desire  to  keep 
control  of  Fort  Duquesne  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River? 

Such  questions  as  these  prove  the  necessity  of  teaching 
the  pupils  to  get  a  clear  mental  image  of  the  earth  and  its 
make  up.  The  maps  are  not  serving  their  purpose  if  the 
lines  representing  rivers  do  not  bring  to  mind  the  slope 
of  the  land;  if  the  little  brown  chain-like  marks  representing 
mountains  do  not  call  up  the  image  of  lofty  highlands  of 
rocky  cliffs,  forest-clad  slopes,  and  possibly  snow-capped 
summits;  or  the  little  dots  representing  cities  and  towns 
do  not  picture  to  them  streets  on  streets  crossing  each  other, 
lined  with  homes,  and  in  the  center  the  stores  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  busy  people.  Let  the  maps  mean  something  and 
let  them  use  the  maps  to  trace  the  lines  of  travel  of  the 
characters  portrayed  in  their  history  stories. 

Another  problem  is  the  hingeing  of  one  fact  to  another, 
the  cause  and  effect,  the  continuity  of  all  history.  How 
hard  it  is  to  imagine  conditions  even  fifty  years  ago,  let 
alone  the  fashions,  manners  of  life,  and  common  sentiment 
of  many  nations  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  voyages 
of  the  Spanish  explorers  are  separate  events  with  no  con- 
nection whatever  to  the  average  mind  of  the  pupils.  How 
many  pupils  have  ever  reasoned  that  Narvaez's  and  De 
Vaca's  belief  of  gold  as  existing  in  the  land  of  flowers, 
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Florida,  grew  out  of  the  report  of  Cortez  concerning  the 
great  wealth  of  the  Aztec  Indians  in  southern  Mexico? 
How  many  boys  and  girls  have  caught  on  to  the  fact  that 
England  was  just  awakening,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  her  lost  opportunities  of  getting  rich  through 
trading  with  India?  And  because  of  this  great  awaken- 
ing, England  found  every  avenue  to  the  Asiatic  treasure 
house  closed  except  by  crossing  the  Arctic  seas.  How  are 
the  children  to  know  that  those  vain  attempts  to  reach 
India  became  the  first  explorations  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
leaving  the  indelible  names  of  Baffin,  Davis,  Frobisher, 
Hudson,  Willoughby,  Chancellor,  Pet,  and  others? 

So  we  might  mention  innumerable  other  questions  that 
come  up  as  the  task  of  the  teacher  to  supplement  and 
explain  the  philosophy  of  history  in  its  simplest  forms. 
Why  shouldn't  these  relationships  of  events  be  taught? 
We  teach  cause  and  effect  in  the  rain  and  the  wet  ground ; 
in  the  greater  the  altitude  of  mountains,  the  colder  the 
temperatures;  in  the  nearer  approach  to  the  equator,  the 
warmer  it  gets. 

The  next  problem,  and  the  last,  is  the  getting  of  con- 
tinuity of  events,  and  the  relation  of  events  as  contemporary. 
The  following  scheme  has  been  found  of  benefit  in  associa- 
ting contemporary  rulers  and  events.  Get  a  roll  of  paper, 
say  twenty  inches  wide,  and  twenty-five  feet  long.  Let 
half  an  inch  represent  a  year;  then  this  roll  is  sufficient 
to  cover  a  period  of  six  centuries.  Roll  it  at  both  ends 
for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  top  line,  running  the 
length  of  the  roll,  may  be  marked  off  in  years,  decades,  and 
centuries.  The  next  few  lines  may  be  used  to  designate 
the  rulers  and  the  length  of  their  reigns.  The  rest  of  the 
roll  may  be  divided  into  parts  for  each  important  nation 
and  the  individual  American  colonies,  and  the  chief  events 
noted  in  the  proper  space  for  country  and  date.  Let  the 
roll  grow  according  to  the  needs  and  it  will  help  to  correlate 
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the  separately  recorded  events  in  different  ehi^ters  dealing 
with  each  nation  or  colony  individually.  The  turning 
points  of  history  may  be  indicated  by  red  or  blue  lines 
at  the  respective  dates. 

In  studying  our  American  history,  we  might  divide  the 
time  into  three  great  eras:  the  Early  Period  from  1492  to 
1689;  the  Middle  Period  from  1689  to  1789;  and  the 
Period  of  Federal  Union,  from  1789  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  Early  Period  from  1492  to  1689  we  might  note 
these  turning  points:  1492,  Columbus  discovers  America; 
1534,  British  Separation  from  Rome;  1588,  the  Spanish 
Armada;  1607,  English  colonization  in  America;  1660, 
Feudalism  abolished  in  England. 

In  the  Middle  Period  from  1689  to  1789  we  might  note 
these:  1689,  Beginning  of  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
America  between  England  and  France;  1763,  Beginning  of 
struggle  between  England  and  her  American  colonies;  1776, 
Declaration  of  Independence;  1783,  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

In  the  Period  of  Federal  Union  from  1789  to  1908  we 
might  choose  the  following:  1789,  Beginning  of  Federal 
Union  and  also  French  Revolution;  1812,  War  of  1812; 
1861,  Civil  War;  1898,  War  with  Spain. 

The  following  is  a  sample  page  showing  a  quarter  century 
from  1600  to  1625,  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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The  working  out  of  such  a  plan  as  this,  little  by  little, 
by  the  pupils  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
shows  them  the  growth  of  a  country  and  gives  them  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  time  element,  and  also  serves  to 
fasten  the  history  in  mind. 

To  get  satisfactory  history  study,  then,  we  need  to  make 
the  students  gain  a  clear-cut  mental  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  times,  the  mode  of  life,  the  geographical  situations, 
the  great  actors  who  appear  on  the  stage  in  this  drama  of 
life  only  once  and  pass  on,  the  order  of  events  by  eras  and 
•by  rulers,  and  a  grasp  of  this  English  language  of  ours  to 
be  able  to  tell  what  they  know. 

ELMER  D.  READ, 
Instructor  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pennsylvania. 


.   SOME   PHASES   OF   SCHOOL-ROOM   WORK. 

Time  for  Assimilation. 

Do  we  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  ideas  we  impart  to 
our  classes  to  become  assimilated?  Is  this  point  given 
proper  consideration?  In  my  own  experience  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  some  of  the  partial  failures  and  otherwise  unsat- 
isfactory results  were  caused  by  crowding  my  pupils  for- 
ward too  fast.  Granted  that  new  matter  is  properly 
presented  in  its  natural  order  and  made  clear  to  their  minds, 
what  interval  should  there  be  before  another  step  is  taken? 
Cannot  the  process  of  such  mental  growth  be  compared 
with  the  growth  of  seeds?  Having  carefully  prepared  the 
soil  and  deposited  them  therein,  we  allow  a  certain  time  to 
elapse  for  germination  and  rooting  before  we  proceed  with 
cultivation.  If  we  are  too  eager  to  let  the  plants  get  estab- 
lished before  breaking  up  the  soil  the  result  is  the  uprooting 
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of  many  promising  sprouts  and  a  weak,  spindling  existence 
for  others.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  same  way 
good  distinct  impressions  have  been  erased  or  smothered 
in  the  minds  of  pupils  by  piling  on  others  ahead  of  time. 

Neither  is  this  error,  if  such  it  be  conceded,  confined  to  the 
deaf;  among  prominent  educators  the  same  criticism  has 
been  applied  to  the  public  schools.  Some  little  experience 
of  my  own  has  seemed  to  point  the  same  way.  Occasion- 
ally the  hearing  children  of  friends  and  neighbors  have 
asked  for  help  in  their  tasks,  the  overcrowded  condition 
of  classes  in  public  schools  making  it  impracticable  for  the 
teachers  to  give  much  individual  instruction.  These  chil- 
dren quite  often  have  brothers  or  sisters  several  years  older, 
who  have  gone,  or  rather  been  rushed,  over  the  same  ground 
a  few  years  previously,  yet  the  older  can  afford  the  younger 
little  or  no  help,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  subjects  in  question.  This  is  by  no  means  the  rule, 
but  it  will  hold  with  a  majority.  There  are  exceptional 
children  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  vivid  impres- 
sions, no  matter  what  speed  they  are  taken  along,  and  also 
able  to  help  those  behind  them;  but  average  children  are 
here  considered. 

Another  fact  may  be  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  of 
such  a  factor  of  time  for  substantial  mental  growth,  in  the 
experience  of  graduates  of  colleges.  Probably  it  can  be 
shown  that  those  who  took  these  higher  studies  at  an  age 
when  their  mental  powers  were  mature  profited  most  front 
them.  We  find  in  the  histories  of  most  successful  men 
whose  college  careers  were  deferred  and  prolonged  by  the 
difficulties  met  in  pursuing  them,  that  when  this  prepara- 
tion for  their  life's  work  was  completed  they  quickly  made 
their  way  to  the  front  rank,  what<3ver  profession  they  took 
up.  Other  qualities  and  natural  endowment  certainly 
have  much  to  do  with  the  result;  but  that  they  should 
profit  so  much  more  than  their  fellows  by  the  same  training 
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would  seem  to  show  much  greater  ability  to  assimilate  ideas 
on  account  of  more  mature  powers  and  the  comparative 
slowTiess  with  which  they  tackled  them. 

It  is  not  intended  that  while  time  is  taken  for  a  notion  to 
get  a  good  hold  there  should  be  any  pause  in  the  class  work, 
but  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  amplifying  illus- 
trations and  seeking  out  and  stating  every  relation  that 
exists  between  the  idea  and  others  that  touch  the  expe- 
rience of  the  pupils.  Most  text-books  that  answer  the 
needs  of  hearing  children  are  greatly  lacking  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  deaf  in  this  respect.  The  hearing  child 
usually  has  such  a  variety  of  experience  in  his  environment 
that  a  few  concrete  applications  of  abstract  ideas  suffice  to 
elucidate  and  fix  them  in  his  mind;  but  it  is  vastly  diflferont 
with  a  (leaf  boy  or  girl  in  the  environment  of  an  institution. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  in  many  cases  to  write  a  supple- 
mentary book  of  the  size  of  the  text-book  to  enable  the 
deaf  to  get  as  much  good  from  it  as  the  hearing. 

These  propositions  are  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather 
than  critical.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  principal  who 
has  the  responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  course  of 
instruction  would  not,  if  shown  the  need  of  additional  time 
on  certain  phases  of  a  subject,  willingly  allow  it  to  any 
reasonable  extent.  Classes  differ  as  to  quickness  in  appre- 
hension as  much  as  do  individuals.  We  well  know  that 
knowledge  of  a  subject  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of 
pages  covered  in  a  text-book;  it  may  easily  happen  that 
one  class  actually  learns  more  of  it  in  a  few  pages  than  an- 
other class  learns  in  a  chapter,  be»cause  of  the  difference  in 
method  of  the  teachers.  With  the  deaf  text-books  should 
larg(^ly  bo  regarded  as  suggestive,  in  that  teachers  should 
bring  in  additional  matter.  Neither  is  it  any  criterion  of 
the  classes  understanding  of  a  point  that  the  members  toll 
the  teacher  that  they  understand  it.  We  ourselves  often  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  we  have  command  of  an  idea  until 
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we  try  to  make  use  of  it;  the  same  test  should  be  applied  to 
pupils.  It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  for  a  teacher  to  ask 
his  class  if  they  understand  a  proposition;  their  own  work 
at  endeavors  to  apply  it  themselves  would  show  without 
doubt  whether  they  had  its  mastery. 

These  observations  are  intended  to  apply  more  particu- 
larly to  such  constructive  studies  as  language  and  arith- 
metic, where  every  step  ahead  has  to  be  on  a  foundation 
that  in  turn  was  laid  on  others.  History  is  in  the  same 
class  since  the  same  incidents  are  a  series  of  effects  becoming 
in  turn  the  causes  of  other  effects.  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
if  a  class  kept  too  much  on  the  details  of  a  period  takes  too 
much  time  and  gets  its  history  piecemeal,  being  unable  to 
connect  events  as  a  whole.  It  seems  better  to  use  a  text- 
book of  such  small  compass  and  simple  style  that  a  class 
would  be  able  to  cover  it  in  a  single  full  term;  then  the 
history  would  be  a  connected  whole.  At  a  later  time, 
when  the  class  should  have  progressed  sufficiently,  a  book 
with  more  detail  could  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Good  Thinkers  but  Poor  Writers. 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  same  class  there  are  some  pupils 
who,  while  they  seem  to  have  more  aptitude  for  learning 
than  their  class-mates  under  precisely  the  same  instruction, 
arc  not  able  to  express  properly  what  they  have  learned? 
There  is  certainly  some  mental  peculiarity  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  which,  it  may  be,  some  teacher  who  is  a  keen  observer 
may  elucidate  and  give  us  the  proper  remedy.  At  times  it 
has  seemed  as  if  the  effort  put  forth  to  master  ideas  them- 
selves was  one  sided,  and  not  enough  attention  was  paid  to 
the  proper  expression  of  them.  There  certainly  are  some 
pupils  who  will  respond  very  satisfactorily  to  questions 
testing  their  understanding  of  some  proposition  introduced 
by  the  t<?acher,  while  they  cannot  express  their  own  thoughts 
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in  lucid  language.  There  are  other  pupils  who  seem  to 
have  a  natural  knack  for  catching  and  applying  language 
forms  and  who  can  write  pages  of  letters  or  journals  with 
few  errors  in  phraseology,  while  much  of  what  is  written  is 
not  worth  the  paper  used.  It  seems  to  be  an  accomplish- 
ment depending  more  on  the  memory  than  on  reason.  It 
is  often  rather  trying  to  a  teacher's  patience  to  get  answers 
to  questions  framed  in  good  English  that  fall  entirely  short 
of  being  right  in  substance.  And  it  seems  such  a  pity  that 
it  should  be  so.  Yet  such  answers  may  not  be  rote  answers 
but  of  the  pupil's  own  construction. 

No  solution  of  this  problem  is  here  offered,  the  purpose 
being  to  call  attention  to  this  phase  of  class  work.  Perhaps 
a  better  mental  condition  would  be  arrived  at  by  these  ca- 
pable ones  who  limp  in  English  if  more  care  were  taken  that 
they  be  compelled  to  master  the  correct  expression  of  every 
notion  they  offer.  This  would  at  first  seem  somewhat  of  a 
handicap  on  rapidity  of  acquisition  but  later  would  make 
progress  much  more  rapid. 

J.  HOLBROOK  EDDY, 
Instructor  in  the  Arkansas  Institute, 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


THE  SUPERVISION  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS, 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 
THE  DEAF.* 

Thk  penal,  benevolent, and  educational  institutions  of^thc 
various  States  consume  the  larger  i)art  of  the  States'  rvv- 
enues.  Tliey  represent  the  highest  idealism  of  American 
civilization  and  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  pure  and 

♦An  address  delivered  at  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  Chief  Execu- 
tives of  Iowa  State  Institutions  with  the  Board  of  Control,  June  25, 
1907.  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Bulletin  of  Iowa  State 
Institutions,  vol.  ix,  No.  3. 
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exemplary  public  service.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
the  most  careful  attention  be  given  to  their  management. 

It  is  my  desire  in  this  address  to  discuss  some  salient 
points  of  institution  management  and  to  bring  to  your  no- 
tice, as  far  as  I  may,  some  suggestions  which  it  is  hoped  will 
meet  with  your  approval  and  stimulate  to  better  endeavor 
the  institution  officers  that  the  great  interests  of  the  State 
and  the  State's  wards  be  served  in  the  best  possible  way. 

There  are  two  distinct  ideas  of  institution  management, 
one  of  which  every  executive  officer  must  follow  and  will 
follow  of  his  own  inclination.  One  is  the  highest  develop- 
ment and  efficiency  consistent  with  a  judicious  and  honest 
expenditure  of  money.  The  other  is  the  least  expenditure 
of  money  possible  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  State's  unfor- 
tunate in  a  fairly  acceptable  manner.  In  other  words, 
economy  will  be  the  controlling  influence  of  the  latter  idea, 
while  service  will  be  the  controlling  influence  of  the  former. 
It  will  perhaps  be  hard  to  find  any  one  who  would  boldly 
declare  that  an  economical  administration  is  his  higher 
idea,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  concluding,  when 
w^e  read  comparisons  of  "per  capita"  cost  in  annual  reports 
and  note  the  great  stress  laid  upon  them,  that  this  idea  does 
abound  and  overpowers  every  other  idea  in  the  minds  of 
some  officers  responsible  for  hundreds  of  afflicted  people 
under  their  care.  '^  From  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the 
mouth  speaketh.''  This  old  proverb  applies  here  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  insti- 
tution officer  make  a  great  reputation  as  an  economist. 
He  is  often  referred  to  as  a  good  financial  manager.  But 
it  is  seldom  you  hear  the  public  praising  such  an  executive 
officer  for  the  kindest  disposition,  the  most  progressive 
spirit,  the  greatest  interest  in,  and  continued  improvements 
of,  the  methods  of  caring  for  those  under  his  charge.  I  do 
not  desire  to  insist  that  it  is  entirely  incompatible  to  have 
these  two  ideas  so  combined  and  intermingled  in  one  indi- 
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vidua!  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  have  both  exerted  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection.  It  may  be.  But  there  is 
danger  of  the  economy  idea  prevaiUng  so  strongly  in  the 
mind  pf  the  executive  officer  that  everything  else  becomes 
secondary  to  it,  and  that  his  own  people  will  suffer  in  the 
end  by  reason  of  it.  The  idea  of  great  improvement  and 
the  high  state  of  efficiency  may  also  predominate  so  strongly 
in  an  executive  officer  that  he  may  forget  his  obligation  to 
the  State  and  become  wasteful  or  extravagant.  This 
tendency,  although  to  be  regretted,  is  not  so  injurious  as 
the  other,  nor  is  it  so  conmion.  Waste  and  extravagance 
are  generally  prompted  by  other  motives. 

Institution  officers  should  be  honest.  It  should  be  their 
delight  to  be  honest  and  they  should  be  thankful  that  they 
have  the  opportiuiity  to  show  the  world  that  men  can  serve 
the  public  and  be  honest.  No  man  knows  what  he  will  do 
until  he  is  tried.  It  is  easy  to  stand  temptation  when  there 
is  no  temptation  at  hand.  But  when  one  meets  this  mon- 
ster face  to  face  in  a  pubUc  position,  a  truly  high  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility  and  a  strong  determination  to  do 
right  because  of  the  love  of  the  right  are  necessary  to  say 
"Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan;"  or,  better  to  five  such  a  life 
that  no  temptation  can  ever  approach.  We  grant  that 
the  men  representing  these  two  ideas  are  equally  and  en- 
tirely honest.  The  question  is  not  one  of  honest  con\iction ; 
it  is  one  of  superiority  in  final  results. 

The  hope  of  this  paper  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
an  honest,  clean,  and  economical  administration,  but  to  lay 
the  greater  stress  upon  the  idea  of  service  to  those  under 
our  care.  Whatever  may  be  the  misfortune  of  the  people 
sent  to  State  institutions,  whether  they  arc  insane,  idiotic, 
epileptic,  deaf,  or  blind,  they  alike  become  the  children  of 
all  the  people  and  should  have  done  for  them  what  we  would 
desire  to  have  done  for  our  own  were  they  similarly  afflicted 
and  made  the  wards  of  the  State  to  be  cared  for  by  other 
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executive  officers.  In  fact,  this  is  the  spirit  of  our  civili- 
zation; and  while  much  stress  is  often  laid  upon  a  wasteful 
administration  and  a  great  deal  of  criticism  is  indulged  in, 
much  of  which  is  entirely  false  and  in  every  way  wrongful 
and  unjust,  yet  the  people  want  a  humane  administration. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  all  people  who  become 
familiar  with  institutions  by  visits  rejoice  in  their  existence 
and  that  they  have  the  privilege  of  being  small  contributors 
to  their  maintenance.  Whenever  an  administration  has 
been  held  up  to  public  criticism  and  found  to  be  unfaithful 
to  its  great  trust,  the  officers  in  charge  have  had  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  reproach,  punishment,  or  dismissal,  and  that 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  all  the  people.  Nothing  hor- 
rifies them  more  than  willful  and  gross  neglect  or  abuse. 
Should  an  officer  be  negligent  in  the  expenditure  of  money 
it  affects  only  the  tax-payers,  who  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  get  more  money;  but  should  he  be  negligent 
and  cruel  in  the  care  of  the  helpless  entrusted  to  him,  the 
feeling  of  anger  toward  him  is  deep-seated  and  universal 
and  his  punishment  is  always  swift  and  severe.  All  the 
people  ask  of  an  executive  officer  is  a  judicious,  wise,  and 
honest  expenditure  of  money.  They  rejoice  to  see  the 
institutions  in  the  best  possible  condition  without  regard 
to  the  cost  of  having  them  so,  and  the  inmates  righteously 
cared  for. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  unwritten  limitation 
upon  "  per  capita"  cost  of  maintenance  and  no  superintend- 
ent, however  ambitious  he  may  be  to  render  the  greatest 
good  to  his  people,  seems  justified  in  exceeding  that  amount. 
It  varies  in  different  States  and  the  efficiency  of  the  insti- 
tutions varies  in  the  different  States  accordingly.  It  is 
doubtless  more  the  dread  of  superintendents  to  be  the  fu^st 
to  break  over  this  imaginary  limitation  than  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  people  to  prevent  them.  If  the  facts  could  be  made 
known  to  the  people  of  any  State  exactly  what  the  condi- 
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tions  are  and  what  they  could  be  nmde  to  be,  with  the  cost  of 
making  and  maintaining  them,  there  would  be  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  to  make  any  improvements  desired.  Es- 
pecially would  this  be  so  if  all  the  tax-payers  could  be 
brought  in  intimate  relationship  with  their  institutions. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  executive  officers  to  conmiuni- 
cate  with  these  people  directly,  as  far  as  possible,  through 
their  publications,  through  visits,  through  county  news- 
papers, magazine  articles,  through  exhibits  at  county  fairs 
and  general  expositions  everywhere.  The  work  done  in 
these  institutions  is  always  a  surprise  to  those  who  first 
observe  it  and  the  greatest  of  pleasure  is  manifested.  If 
the  people  are  left  uneducated  in  this  matter,  it  is  the  fault 
of  those  who  manage  these  institutions. 

After  the  right  man  is  chosen  and  placed  in  charge  of  an 
institution,  in  order  to  secure  its  greatest  efficiency  he 
should  not  only  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  it,  but  he 
should  be  left  unhampered  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
Neither  the  Governor,  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  meni- 
bers  of  the  Legislature,  nor  any  other  persons  should  exert 
any  influence  whatever  in  the  matter  of  appointments. 
Iowa  deserves  great  credit  for  leading  in  this  idea  and  sup- 
porting it  with  legislation.  The  reason  for  this  is  manifest. 
If  employees  are  named  by  others  than  the  executive  officer 
they  do  not  feel  the  kind  and  loyal  obligation  to  the  admin- 
istration thev  should.  It  is  easier  to  find  cause  for  com- 
plaint,  and  harmony  will  soon  be  found  wanting.  Besides, 
no  one  can  have  the  deep  interest  in  securing  good  people 
like  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  their  conduct.  He 
must  dejx^nd  upon  them  and  if  they  are  disloyal  or  iminter- 
ested,  the  service  is  not  unlike  the  biblical  simUe  of  a 
'*  bR>ken  toi>th  "  or  a  '*  foot  out  of  joint.''  A  superintendent 
should  be  called  upon  only  for  results.  It  is  true  this 
might  have  a  tendency  to  make  some  people  autocratic 
and  arbitrary,  but  I  doubt  it.    The  great  lesponsibility 
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thus  placed  upon  one  will  have  developed  his  nobler  and 
better  nature  and  he  will  be  better  able  to  administer  the 
affairs  over  which  he  has  control.  He  will  doubtless  have 
a  greater  charity  for  those  who  serve  under  him,  and  expe- 
rience, if  nothing  else,  will  force  him  to  select  the  very  best 
people  obtainable. 

Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  all  of  our  institutions 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  and  trained  people  to 
supervise,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  the  va- 
rious departments.  No  soft  places,  no  sinecures  should  ever 
be  made  for  friends  or  relatives.  This  kind  of  an  admin- 
istration breeds  contempt  not  only  of  those  who  honestly 
serve,  but  it  likewise  makes  ungrateful  and  disturbing 
elements  out  of  those  who  are  so  favored.  Every  person 
coimected  with  a  great  institution  should  have  enough  to 
do  and  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  responsible  for  its 
well-doing.  These  supervisors,  matrons,  attendants  or 
guards,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  should  be  selected 
by  the  superintendent  with  as  much  care  and  consideration 
as  he  was  himself  selected.  They  should  not  be  kept  on 
duty  unreasonable  hours,  but  they  should  be  held  to  the 
strictest  accountability  for  the  time  they  are  on  duty. 
They  should  be  paid  a  salary  commensurate  with  their 
services,  which  far  exceeds  what  they  generally  receive 
now.  If  it  be  an  insane  institution,  there  should  be  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  attendants  in  charge  to  insure  a  complete 
mastery  of  every  situation  without  danger  to  them  or  rough 
use  of  the  patient.  The  attendants  when  not  on  duty 
should  be  separated  from  the  institution  entirely.  If  it  be 
an  institution  for  education  and  care  of  children  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  subordinate  officers  of 
sweet  personalities  and  strong  characters  to  insure  good 
morals  and  manners,  habits  of  cleanliness,  proper  carriage 
of  person,  and  to  direct  their  lives  toward  the  highest  and 
best  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school.    These  requirements 
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all  seem  to  be  reasonable  and  the  necessary  expense  to 
secure  them  should  not  be  an  obstacle. 

One  of  the  deplorable  conditions  in  the  management  of 
a  State  institution  is  the  fact  that  the  best  people  cannot  be 
retained  on  account  of  long  hours,  close  confinement,  and 
heavy  work.  If  their  service  is  of  the  highest  value  it  is 
generally  known  and  they  are  called  elsewhere.  A  superin- 
tendent, however  much  he  may  appreciate  them,  knowing 
the  disadvantage  under  which  they  serve  and  the  shortness 
of  life  in  which  to  prepare  for  old  age,  yields  from  the  good- 
ness of  his  own  heart  to  their  release  and  often  reconmiends 
a  promotion  elsewhere.  If  a  system  of  promotion  in  service 
could  be  provided,  so  that  the  best  officers  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  competent  salary  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable 
time  and  this  promotion  be  based  exclusively  upon  merit, 
quite  a  step  would  be  taken  toward  securing  and  retaining 
the  best  people.  The  question  we  should  ask  the  people 
who  pay  the  taxes,  is:  "What  kind  of  officers  do  you  desire 
placed  over  your  o\ni  friends  and  relatives  if  they  become 
unfortunate  in  any  way  and  must  be  sent  to  a  State  institu- 
tion?" The  answer  will  always  be:  " The  very  best  people 
obtainable."  You  reply  that  they  must  be  willing  to  pay 
for  this  service  and  this  reply  will  always  carry  conviction 
and  vindication.  No  superintendent  need  fear  it.  First 
secure  the  most  worthy  and  then  pay  to  retain  them.  If 
the  price  is  doubled,  ask  the  people  if  they  want  that  kind 
of  service.  The  people  will  stand  by  you.  This  will  in- 
crease the  "per  capita"  cost,  of  course,  but  if  the  reason  is 
made  clear  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  in  which  the 
institution  is  located,  to  the  members  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture who  make  the  appropriations,  the  money  will  be  forth- 
coming and  the  kind  of  management  heartily  approved  of. 

This  service,  however,  must  be  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
the  executive  officer.  There  must  be  no  idea  of  self-aggran- 
dizement or  of  self-interest  in  the  matter  of  increased 
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salary  or  sinecures  for  himself,  his  family,  or  his  friends. 
The  people  quickly  catch  the  spirit  of  all  who  serve  them 
and  they  are  not  easily  deceived.  It  is  only  the  executive 
officer  who  is  right  at  heart  and  can  stay  right  that  could 
risk  an  innovation  of  this  kind;  but  it  is  to  be  hopal  that 
the  superintendents  now  in  employment  and  those  who 
are  to  follow  are  generally  this  quaUty  of  men.  And  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  an  effort  to  higher  and  better 
service  that  an  additional  expenditure  of  money  to  secure 
it  is  recommended. 

Another  phase  of  our  work  which  we  desire  to  recommend 
is  the  more  frequent  and  careful  investigation  of  the  man- 
agement of  our  institutions  by  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  or  other  similar  officers.  While  it  is  generally 
the  custom  that  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties visit  institutions  from  time  to  time  in  a  general  way, 
yet  only  from  such  visits  as  are  forced  by  the  Governors 
of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  of 
alleged  mismanagement  do  the  people  get  any  information. 
The  people  are,  therefore,  taught  to  believe  that  all  institu- 
tions are  suspicious  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
the  Governor  must  order  the  probe  and  a  great  deal  of 
wrong-doing  will  be  discovered.  The  people  are  taught  to 
look  forward  to  these  recurring  events,  and  however  accus- 
tomed they  may  be  to  them  these  discoveries  always  bring 
a  revolting,  nauseating  sense  of  disgust.  High-minded, 
pure  officials  are  often  made  to  suffer  to  satisfy  a  public 
clamor.  These  complaints  are  nearly  always  the  result  of 
discharges  which  a  superintendent  is  compelled  to  make. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  around  all  institutions  hangs  a 
certain  number  of  people,  sometimes  a  very  small  number, 
whose  sole  aim  seems  to  be  to  complain  rather  than  to  serve. 
In  time  such  people  must  be  discharged.  Their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  the  tales  of  scandal 
which  they  originally  told  themselves  are  greatly  magnified 
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and  intensified  and  at  last  are  given  to  the  press.  This 
forces  the  investigation.  This  great  evil  should  be  reme- 
died. The  opportunity  for  such  unjust  and  malicious  com- 
plaints should  be  taken  away  and  the  people  should  have 
correct  information  all  the  time.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  but  one  way  that  this  can  be  done  and  that  is  by  an 
annual  or  semi-annual  investigation  of  each  institution  by 
people  authorized  by  law  to  make  it.  They  should  be  held 
regularly  and  an  opportunity  given  to  all  disappointed  peo- 
ple and  those  with  grievances,  or  those  who  have  discovered 
wrong-doing,  or  think  they  have,  to  appear  and  make  their 
information  known.  The  matter  could  be  rightly  deter- 
mined then  and  there.  Let  each  investigation  be  final  up 
to  that  date.  Employees  of  such  institutions,  having 
information  of  an  injurious  character  touching  the  executive 
officer  and  others,  if  they  mean  to  do  well,  could  make  their 
complaints  known  before  they  are  discharged  and  at  the 
time  they  have  the  opportunity.  If  they  do  not  make  them 
known  then,  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  their  inten- 
tions are  revengeful  and  they  should  never  be  heard  again. 
I  believe  the  newspapers  would  appreciate  the  justice  of  this 
plan  and  would  give  no  credence  or  space  to  any  old  stories 
which  might-  be  circulated  after  the  discharge  is  effected. 
But,  above  all,  would  not  such  regular  investigations  keep 
all  the  people  connected  with  an  institution  on  their  best 
behavior?  Would  not  all  be  spurred  on  to  the  greatest 
effort  that  the  institution  might  not  only  be  managed  in 
the  best  possible*  way,  but  that  the  public  might  be  in- 
formed through  such  investigating  boards  of  the  true 
conditions? 

In  most  States  we  have  inspectors  of  institution  accounts. 
These  inspectors  have  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the 
people  and  to  the  financial  officers  themselves.  No  one 
would  think  of  abolishing  such  an  office  after  it  has  been 
establishexl.  No  one  regards  more  highly  than  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  an  institution  the  most  rigid  inspection  of 
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financial  transactions  touching  the  institution  over  which 
ho  presides.  How  much  more  important  it  is  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  institution  be  understood  and  approved  at 
regular  intervals.  It  might  happen  that  the  man  with  the 
best  intentions  and  highest  ideals  should  sometimes  be 
placed  in  charge  of  an  institution,  but  that  his  natural  dis- 
position, his  magnetism  or  lack  of  it,  his  voice,  his  step,  his 
greeting,  or  some  other  characteristic  may  repel  those  who 
serv(^  under  him  and  they  may  be  made  unhappy  in  his 
service.  Such  things  could  be  detected  from  time  to  time 
and  if  he  was  found  to  be  unsuited  he  could  be  relieved  of 
his  duty  without  any  public  scandal  or  disgrace  to  himself 
or  his  famjly.  Under  our  present  conditions  it  generally 
takes  a  shocking  of  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  people  of  the 
State  and  the  utter  disgust  for  the  man  to  accomplish  this 
result.  This  plan  would  have  a  tendency  to  help  Boards  of 
Managers,  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  Boards  of  Control, 
through  their  superintendents,  to  keep  up  with  the  great 
march  of  civilization,  scientific  research,  and  sociological 
investigation,  adopting  the  good  and  rejecting  the  unneces- 
sary and  bad.  Under  such  a  plan  there  would  be  no  waste 
in  the  chasing  of  fads,  but  through  their  superintendent, 
should  he  be  a  man  of  solid  and  conservative  parts,  of  good 
judgment,  wise  discretion,  and  happy  living,  fearless  and 
progressive,  the  institution  could  march  on  with  the  confi- 
dence and  approval  of  the  people  who  support  it. 

Our  State  institutions  should  be  models  in  farms  and 
farming,  in  buildings  and  equipment,  in  habits  of  their 
employees  and  inmates,  first  for  the  good  of  the  institutions 
themselves,  and  second  for  the  good  and  uplifting  influence 
they  may  exert  on  the  people  of  the  commonwealths.  In 
fact,  the  institutions  are  the  largest  voice  through  which 
the  State  speaks  to  her  people,  and  as  the  State  as  a  whole 
should  be  an  example  for  all  of  the  parts,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  highest  and  best  ideas  be  her  chief  exponents  and 
that  they  be  exerted  most  strongly  in  the  State's  own  work. 
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The  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

Having  said  this  inuch  of  institution  work  in  general,  we 
shall  now  consider  the  special  work  of  educating  the  deaf. 
Nor  can  we  go  into  a  discussion  of  this  important  work  in 
general.    Many  features  of  it,  interesting  and  beautiful, 
we  must  necessarily  omit  in  order  to  make  more  emphatic 
the  points  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  to  your  notice.    You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  work  of  your  own  excellent  school 
at  Council  Bluffs  so  long  and  ably  managed  by  our  friend, 
Mr.  Rothert.    The  profession  regards  him  and  his  school 
highly,  and  rightly  so.    He  has  given  and  is  giving  his  life 
to  this  work,  being  originally  interested  in  it  by  the  motive 
we  have  tried  to  make  prominent  in  this  discussion,  '*  What 
would  I  like  to  have  done  for  my  own,''  he  having,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  a  deaf  son.    It  was  not  necessary  for  me 
to  come  to  Iowa  to  teach  him  this  truth,  for  he  taught  it  to 
me.    Nor  is  it  necessary  for  his  enlightemnent  to  discuss 
the  question  of  educating  the  deaf.    But  I  shall  endeavor 
to  do  so  with  the  hope  that  I  may  interest  you  and  therefore 
render  him  some  assistance  in  performing  a  work  which  he 
already  knows. 

As  in  all  schools,  so  in  a  school  for  deaf  children,  the 
teacher  is  the  important  factor.  The  pupils  in  every  way, 
except  hearing,  speech,  and  information,  are  like  all  other 
children.  But  the  absence  of  these  three  makes  the  task 
of  teaching  a  very  difficult  one  for  several  years  of  the 
child's  school  life.  Until  there  is  some  mode  of  communica- 
tion which  must  take  the  place  of  voice  and  ears,  and  until 
there  is  a  stock  of  information  by  means  of  which  the  child 
may  be  interested  and  instructed,  the  work  is  slow  and  often 
discouraging.  Yet  a  class  of  these  bright  children  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful,  interested,  and  tactful  teacher  makes  the 
most  attractive  and  encouraging  school.    But  the  teacher, 
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"skillful,  interested,  and  tactful,"  full  of  life,  love,  hope, 
faith,  confidence,  and  energy,  where  is  she?  In  all  of  our 
schools?  Yes,  but  in  very  small  numbers — about  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  faculty.  If  all  teachers  were  like 
these  my  address  might  have  been  closed  under  the  general 
discussion.  It  is  the  eighty  per  cent,  we  desire  to  improve, 
or  remove.  They  mean  well,  but  are  lacking,  some  of 
course  more  than  others.  We  should  look  only  at  the  good 
of  the  pupils  and  establish  such  conditions  as  will  enable 
them  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  time,  well  knowing  that 
their  time  can  never  be  lived  again.  A  poor  teacher  can 
get  other  employment,  but  the  helpless  and  trusting  child 
when  robbed  of  its  time  can  never  recover  it. 

A  single  State  school  has  several  advantages  over  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  matter  of  securing  its  teachers  and  these 
advantages  ought  to  be  utilized.  Most  city  schools  select 
their  teachers  from  their  own  people.  This  is  the  first 
limitation.  Their  salaries  are  small.  This  is  the  second 
limitation.  A  State  school  may  select,  and  ought  to  select, 
its  teachers  from  any  place  where  the  best  can  be  found 
and  should  pay  salaries  to  interest  them.  It  is  a  question 
only  of  institution  policy  as  to  whether  any  limitation  at 
all  is  placed  on  a  superintendent  either  in  location  of  teach- 
ers or  salary  paid.  If  a  superintendent  could  be  absolutely 
free  in  this  matter,  and  if  he  could  exercise  that  freedom 
to  secure  the  other  eighty  per  cent.,  his  school  would  soon 
feel  its  effect.  Teachers  are  like  farmers  and  business  men, 
— not  all  succeed.  There  are  only  a  few  good  farmers  in 
any  conununity  and  only  a  few  fu^t-class  business  men  in 
proportion  to  all  who  enter  business.  We  should  expect 
the  same  rule  to  apply  to  teachers.  But  if  all  the  good 
farmers  in  Iowa  should  settle  in  one  community,  what  a  fine 
lot  of  farms  there  would  be  in  that  community.  Or,  if  all 
the  good  business  men  would  locate  in  the  same  city,  would 
it  not  be  the  world's  model?    Both  of  these  ideals  arc 
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impossible  of  realization  and  it  is  good  for  the  whole  country 
that  it  is  so.  But  in  the  deaf  school  work,  where  only 
thirty  or  forty  teachers  are  required,  it  is  possible  and  im- 
portant to  get  the  best. 

It  is  important  because  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  is  much  more  difficult  to-day  than  it  was 
fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  because  now  all  deaf 
pupils  must  be  taught  speech  and  lip-reading  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. A  good  teacher  of  speech  and  lip-reading  cannot  be 
made  out  of  an  ordinary  person.  It  requires  a  woman  of 
exceptional  qualifications.  She  must  have  good  health. 
She  must  have  an  abundance  of  well-directed  energy.  In 
addition  to  an  animated  and  pleasing  face  with  clear-cut 
articulation,  she  must  have  faith  and  perseverance.  And 
she  must  know  how.  The  latter  involves  the  question  of 
preparation.  The  opportunity  for  training  of  teachers 
before  they  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  is  not 
ample.  There  is  an  excellent  training  school  in  connection 
with  the  Clarke  School  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  another 
in  connection  with  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 
but  both  are  far  from  many  of  the  institutions  and  the  cost 
of  securing  the  training  is  considerable.  Many  of  the  insti- 
tutions are  trying  to  train  their  own  teachers  but  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  superintendent  who  is  satisfied 
with  his  own  product.  He  has  no  one  who  has  such  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  deaf  articulation  as  to  make  the 
teaching  definite  and  certain.  Generally  the  ladies  to  be 
trained  arc  put  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  with  a  class  of 
pupils  and  she  has  enough  to  do  in  her  own  work.  The 
training  is  largely  observation.  Finally  the  student  is 
aasigned  as  teacher  and  she  enters  upon  her  work  like  the 
boy  who  has  watched  a  lot  of  swimmers  and  then  plunges 
into  deep  water  for  the  first  time,  thinking  he  knows  how 
to  swim.  There  is  no  class  of  children  so  experimented 
upon  as  deaf  children.    It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  their 
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time  was  not  counted.  But  it  is  charged  up  to  them  as 
though  they  were  having  the  best  teaching,  and  their  school 
days  can  never  be  lived  over.  It  would  be  a  wise  and  just 
investment  for  each  institution  to  keep  at  least  one  prom- 
ising young  lady  in  training  each  year  at  the  best  training 
school.  This  would  provide  one  new  teacher,  well  equipped, 
(»ach  year;  and  with  the  leaven  they  might  work  in  the 
course  of  time  a  whole  corps  might  be  leavened.  This  again 
would  take  a  little  more  money,  but  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  emphasize  efficiency  of  service. 

It  may  be  questioned  by  some  whether  the  proficiency 
the  deaf  attain  in  speech  and  lip-reading  justifies  the  great 
effort.  If  we  base  our  opinion  on  those  we  meet  coming 
from  most  of  our  schools,  and  almost  all  of  our  schools, 
we  have  no  surprise.  But  we  have  said  only  twenty  per 
cent,  of  our  teachers  are  first  class.  If  they  were  all  first- 
class  and  the  best  methods  used  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  the  results  would  be  different. 

Speech  and  lip-reading  have  come  to  stay.  They  are 
supported  by  pubHc  opinion  even  as  imperfect  as  they  are. 
The  parents  demand  it,  and  who  can  say  to  them,  '*  Your 
deaf  children  shall  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  to 
talk?"  What  we  would  want  for  our  own  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  grant  to  others.  If  there  should  be  any  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  any  as  to  this  demand,  let  us  call  attention 
to  the  growth  of  the  effort  to  teach  speech  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  statistics  are  taken  from  the  address 
of  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Deaf,  as  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  for 
Deaf,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.%  last  August.  Dr.  Crouter  is  one 
of  the  strongest  advocates  for  the  better  teaching  of  speech 
to  the  deaf  and  has  the  confidence  of  the  profession  every- 
where. 

In  1891  only  49.4  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  taught 
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lirlJculaiion.  In  1900,  64  per  cent.;  in  1906,  70  per  cent. 
I(  Ih  lni(»  that  many  of  those  pupils  are  educated  by  the 
manual  nu^thod  and  take  articulation  for  a  few  minutes 
only  ('a(*h  day  from  a  special  teacher.  The  percentage  of 
hicTcaw'  of  thoK(^  who  are  taught  speech  and  by  speech  is 
Htill  K^^'Htor. 

In  IS91  tlu»r(^  wore  2,598  pupils  taught  speech  by  120 
tc»a(»horH,  or  an  average  of  21.6  pupils  to  one  teacher.  In 
nK)6  thon*  wore  5,307  pupils  taught  speech  by  492  teachers, 
K\v  an  avtTagt*  of  lOi  pupils  to  one  teacher.  This  average 
r»h(nvH  that  twice  a8  much  time  is  given  to  each  pupil  for 
H|UMH*1\  wi>rk  lus  was  given  fifteen  years  ago,  for  each  teacher 
ivM  instructing  only  om^half  as  many  pupils. 

\\\  oi>!\formity  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Conference 
of  Su|HTi!\tenilonti5  and  IMncipals  held  at  Colorado  Springs 
in  ISIU\  "that  articulation  pupils  should  recite  orally  in 
their  elasjH>8/*  mivst  of  the  institution  schools  require  all 
of  \W  s^^hixJ  work  of  such  children  to  be  done  in  speech 
Mul  U)>-rx^dii\g,  Ttus  is  tcilious  and  painstaking  work  and 
tM\e  ti^chor  C5WUiot  do  good  woric  in  a  class  of  more  than  ten 
)hi)mK  In  fact,  the  State  of  Pinms>ivania  prohibits  in  its 
^P)m^pruitii\i)s  for  the  deaf  schocJs  more  than  ten  pupils  to 
\Mu^  ti^ohor.  Many  i^f  the  eastern  schools  fcJlow  this 
e\5itn|>Ji\  S^M^H"^  ^^'  the  cf^tral.  <outhem,  and  western 
55sohxV>is  An"  J^^m^ra^ly  nxjuinxl  to  ar^^stgn  twelve  an-i  f^r^n: 
un>t>s  !itu\H>  jHn>ils  lo  ;!  teaehor  anvi  the  depee  oc  si: 
in  ^ii'^yvh  is  K>5^tH\i.  It  is  *ho  undminxxis  ocinioc  cc  \€Actt- 
;^r5i  N>:  ^xwh  :h*:  the  IVjinsvN^ania  rik  is  rktir»::?5  nsxi. 

S^xwh  a:vi  n;vr\*T*<niic^  !x>wt*^WT  :rj.r\>r:azi:  :btT  rii 

v."v*::x*rs  .V  c^tfc'^^  rnwi  as  far  *s  ^*r^rci>:*i:  :  c  ':fi  is  :•  c.- 
a::^,i  >AX"<:"x      I:  5s  'ir^:.:  r:T<ro.>;\:  bfrf  ::   y -T^f r"-  rrrt  "ritf   rrcr- 
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many  deaf  children  can  be  taught  to  speak  and  read  the  lips 
to  an  extent  which  will  enable  them  to  converse  fairly  well 
with  the  hearing-speaking  people,  without  resorting  to  pen- 
cil and  paper.  It  is  only  urged  here  that  the  very  best 
opportunity  be  given  these  children  to  master  this  difficult 
task  as  far  as  possible;  and  to  this  end  that  they  be  pro- 
vided with  the  most  skillful  and  earnest  teachers  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  conditions  most  conducive  to  success.  This 
same  rule  should  apply  to  all  other  pupils  as  well. 

Let  us  exalt  the  idea  of  good  service  faithfully  and  hon- 
estly rendered ;  of  the  best  results  without  regard  to  a  few 
extra  dollars  as  long  as  it  will  not  work  a  hardship  upon 
those  who  furnish  them.  In  the  language  of  Paul  to  the 
Philippians:  "Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  w^hatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things.*' 

The  great  apostle  did  not  say  DO  them.  Knowing  that 
righteous  deeds  can  flow  only  from  the  habit  of  righteous 
thinking,  he  said:  "Think  on  these  things."  To  no  other 
class  of  people  does  the  opportunity  for  doing  good  come 
as  to  superintendents  of  institutions  in  which  unfortunate 
people  must  live.  It  is  a  great  work  that  comes  to  but  few 
men.  Let  the  idea  be  high.  Our  work  may  not  reach  it. 
Let  our  effort  be  honest  and  earnest.  The  results  may  not 
please  us;  but  be  assured  the  higher  the  ideal,  the  more 
earnest  the  effort,  the  clearer  our  conception  of  duty,  and 
the  more  perfect  our  concentration  to  perform  it,  the 
nearer  do  we  follow  the  example  of  our  divine  Master  and 
Teacher  who  said:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  these,  the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'' 

J.  W.  JONES, 
Superintend^^  of  the  Ohio  School, 

Columbm,  Ohio, 
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Introduction. 

The  following  manual  had  its  inception  while  teaching 
signs  to  a  class  of  hearing  teachers.  After  the  signs  had 
been  shown,  a  written  description  was  furnished  as  a  guide 
for  reference.  The  success  of  the  plan  made  it  evident  that 
such  a  vocabulary  of  signs  would  be  a  help  to  those  who 
were  anxious  to  learn  the  sign  language  and  to  others  who 
felt  the  occasional  need  of  reference  to  some  standard  to 
refresh  their  memory  or  add  to  the  signs  already  known. 
The  interest  stown  in  acquiring  the  language  of  the  deaf, 
by  both  oral  and  manual  teachers,  was  convincing  proof 
that  there  are  still  a  great  many  teachers  who  realize 
(whether  they  use  signs  or  not  in  teaching)  that  a  knowledge 
of  this  means  of  communicating  with  the  deaf  helps  them 
imderstand  their  pupils  and  brings  them  closer  to  the  hearts 
of  their  little  charges^  besides  giving  them  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  deaf  outside  of  the  school  room. 

The  work  is  not  presented  with  the  idea  that  })ersons 
unfamiliar  with  the  deaf  or  their  language  can  take  it  up 
and  therefrom  master  the  art  of  communicating  in  pan- 
tomime and  understand  its  peculiarities.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved that  those  who  have  had  some  experience  with  the 
deaf  and  have  opportunities  to  see  the  signs  made  will  find 
it  easy  to  follow  the  instructions  given.  As  in  all  other 
languages,  case  and  familiarity  in  its  use  and  the  mastery 
of  its  idiom  come  only  by  long  practice  and  association  with 
the  deaf. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  by  zealous 
advocates  of  mistaken  theories,  to  relegate  the  sign  language 
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to  the  past,  it  is  very  much  a  live  language.  Its  place  in  the 
lives,  and  as  a  factor  in  the  happiness  of,  the  deaf,  especially 
in  their  social  intercourse  with  one  another,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  on  the  platform,  is  fully  recognized  by  all  those  who 
understand  it,  and  who  realize  and  appreciate  the  needs  of 
the  deaf,  regardless  of  whether  they  favor  one  or  another 
method  for  their  instruction. 

But  the  tendency  to  discard  signs  more  and  more  from 
the  school  room  has  resulted  in  its  neglect  so  far  as  regards 
teaching  it  correctly  to  pupils.  By  the  haphazard  way  in 
which  they  pick  it  up  from  the  playground  it  is  not  acquired 
by  the  rising  generation  in  that  purity  and  perfection  at- 
tained by  the  deaf  and  their  instructors  during  the  early 
decades  of  its  use  in  this  country.  It  is  believed,  therefore, 
that  the  adult  deaf  on  leaving  school  will  find  the  manual 
of  assistance  in  acquiring  a  more  certain  and  accurate  com- 
mand of  their  natural  language. 

Another  hope  of  the  author  is  that  it  will  preserve  this 
expressive  language,  to  which  the  deaf  owe  so  much,  in  its 
original  purity  and  beauty,  and  that  it  will  serve  as  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  pre- 
serving its  uniformity  throughout. 

The  list  below,  I  believe,  includes  practically  all  of  the 
root  signs  used  by  the  deaf.  It  is  by  the  use  of  these  in 
combination  and  for  definition  that  the  signs  for  other 
words  are  made.  It  is  not  feasible  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
to  indicate  the  combination  for  every  word,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  ideographic  and  not  a  word  language. 

The  words  have  been  grouped  under  certain  heads  or 
classes  into  which  they  seemed  most  naturally  to  fall.  At 
times  the  relation  of  certain  words  to  their  head  may  ap- 
pear far-fetched  and  the  classification  somewhat  arbitrary, 
but  such  words  have  been  so  placed  on  account  of  suggestion 
or  association. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work  I  have  been  greatly  in- 
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debtee!  to  Rev.  Philip  J.  Hasenstab,  of  Chicago,  who  care- 
fully went  over  the  manuscript,  verifying  the  descriptions, 
pointing  out  errors,  and  ofTering  many  suggestions  which 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  completed  material. 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  critical  readers  for  the  de- 
fects in  the  work  which  will  become  apparent.  No  one 
can  realize  them  more  fully  than  the  author  himself,  but 
in  extenuation  I  hope  my  readers  will  take  into  account 
the  difficulty  of  accurately  describing  certain  motions  of 
the  ha^nds  and  arms  which  apparently  have  no  name. 

The  Sign   Language. 

The  sign  language  used  by  the  deaf  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  we  get  from  the  French.  It  was  introduced 
here  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  when  he  founded 
the  first  permanent  school  for  the  deaf  in  America  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  in  1817.  It  has  received  many  additions, 
changes,  and  modifications  under  the  influence  of  a  natural 
development  and  under  different  conditions  of  use,  and  the 
language  we  use  at  present  is  materially  different  from  that 
now  used  in  France. 

The  French  owed  the  origin  of  the  language  to  the  Abbe 
dc  I'Ep^e,  who  first  undertook  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
in  France  and  established  a  school  for  their  education  at 
Paris  in  1759.  His  vocabulary  was  extremely  limited  and 
it  was  later  enlarged  by  the  Abbe  Sicard  who  succeeded  him 
at  the  head  of  the  school.  It  was  from  Sicard  and  his  pupil 
Laurent  Clerc  that  Dr.  Gallaudet  learned  the  language. 

When  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  went  to  England  in 
1815  to  inform  himself  as  to  methods  of  instructing  the 
deaf,  he  found  the  work  in  that  country  under  a  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Braidwood  family.  They  refused  to 
allow  him  access  to  their  secrets  or  to  give  him  any  assist- 
ance except  under  conditions  with  which  he  cpqld  not  com- 
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ply.  He  met  the  Abbe  Sicard  in  London  and  was  by  him 
cordially  invited  to  visit  the  school  at  Paris.  There  he  was 
shown  every  courtesy  and  spent  several  months  studying 
methods  and  learning  the  sign  language.  Returning  to 
America  he  brought  with  him  Laurent  Clerc,  a  graduate  of 
the  Paris  school  and  then  a  teacher  in  his  alma  mater. 
When  the  school  at  Hartford  was  opened,  Clerc  was  em- 
ployed as  an  instructor,  teaching  the  sign  language  to  other 
instructors,  and  thus  the  so-called  "French  method"  was 
introduced  into  this  country. 

The  sign  language  is  an  ideographic  and  pantomimic  lan- 
guage. Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  arbitrary  signs  they  all 
represent  some  distinctive  suggestion  of  the  action,  shape; 
or  characteristic  of  the  object  or  idea  they  are  intended  to 
signify.  Thus  in  the  signs  for ''  run  "  and  "  walk  "  the  hands 
take  the  place  of  the  feet  in  making  the  motion  of  the  latter 
to  convey  the  idea  of  these  actions.  In  the  signs  for  "  bird,'* 
'* horse,"  and  "cow,"  the  fingers  form  the  bill,  the  arms 
represent  the  wings,  fingers  the  ears,  and  the  hands  the 
horns  of  these  animals  respectively. 

Many  signs,  however,  have  been  modified,  until  they 
appear  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  have  lost  their  original 
connection  and  significance.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  made 
colloquially  briefer  than  when  made  alone,  and  when  several 
signs  are  rapidly  made  one  after  another,  they  apparently 
lose  their  individuality,  though  to  the  experienced  observer 
the  essential  part  of  the  sign  is  clear.  For  there  are  usually 
some  essential  movements  of  the  hands  or  fingers  in  each 
sign  and  some  that  are  not  essential,  and  a  one-armed  man 
making  the  necessary  part  of  the  signs  against  his  body  or 
a  near-by  object  is  readily  understood. 

In  using  signs  to  express  thought  an  idea  is  present<*d  in 
word  pictures  rather  than  in  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
single  signs  that  correspond  to  single  words  in  grammatical, 
order.     Hence  there  is  not  always  an  exact  interpretation  of 
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the  tbougfit  in  words,  but  in  pictures  only.  For  this  mson 
the  language  is  manifestly  imperfect  when  compared  with 
written  or  spoken  language.  One  sign  convejring  an  idea 
may  be  translated  into  different  words  under  differait  dr- 
cumstanees  or  as  used  in  connection  with  different  subjects. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  use  of  the  one  sign  for  different  gram- 
matical forms  of  the  word,  as  there  is  no  difference  in  mak- 
ing the  sign  whether  the  adjective,  the  noun,  or  the  adverb 
is  intended.  The  context,  so  to  speak,  is  depended  upon 
to  determine  which  of  these  is  intended.  Thus  the  sign  for 
"love"  conveying  the  idea  of  affection  may  mean  the  verb 
'Move,"  the  nouns  "love,"  "affection,"  the  adjectives 
"lovely,"  "dear,"  "affectionate,"  "loved,"  etc.,  and  the 
adverbs" lovin^y," "  affectionately," and  so  on.  "  Pretty'' 
may  be  also  "beauty,"  "loveliness,"  "comeliness,"  "fair- 
ness," "beautiful,"  "lovely,"  "handsome,"  "fair,"  and 
again  "beautifully,"  "handsomely,"  and  so  on  through  the 
list. 

The  tense  sign  is  not  always  necessary  and  in  ordinary 
conversation  is  rarely  used  except  when  one  desires  to  be 
explicit.  If  at  dinner  one  expresses  an  intention  of  going 
to  to^Ti  in  the  afternoon  he  simply  says  in  signs,  "I  go 
town  afternoon."  This  is  interpreted  as  **I  am  going  to 
town  this  afternoon,"  or  "I  will  go,"  etc.  If  he  has  re- 
turned and  mentions  the  fact  at  supper  that  he  went,  he 
would  use  the  same  signs  and  it  would  naturally  be  inter- 
preted as,  "I  went  to  town  this  afternoon."  Most  likely, 
however,  he  would  be  even  briefer  than  that,  simply  con- 
veying the  idea  of  town  and  going,  and  possibly  make  the 
sign  for  "  finished  "  ([(^noting  that  it  had  been  done.  In  both 
cas(\s  he  depends  upon  the  time  he  is  sjx»aking  to  make  the 
tense  understood.  In  speaking  to  younger  pupils,  espec- 
ially  in  th(;  school  room  (if  signs  be  used),  the  careful,  ex- 
plicit form  is  desirable. 

Other  omissions  are  those  of  the  prepositions  and   the 
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articles.  Also  in  asking  a  question,  the  briefest  sign,  coupled 
with  a  look  of  inquiry,  or  a  simple  sign  in  reply  to  a  question, 
may  express  the  idea  contained  in  a  whole  sentence.  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  this  tendency  to  eliminate,  coupled  with 
its  imperfect  use  by  those  with  but  scant  knowledge  of  it, 
which  causes  so  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
while  acquiring  English.  And  on  account  of  this  confusion 
it  is  held  by  many  as  undesirable  for  use  in  the  school  room; 
but  it  should  not  be  unjustly  blamed  for  the  sins  of  our 
imperfect  methods  of  educating  the  deaf.  The  haphazard? 
slipshod  manner  of  using  signs  is  to  be  strongly  con- 
demned and  the  English  order  should  be  followed  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

The  mastery  of  the  sign  language  consists  not  so  much 
in  the  number  of  signs  one  may  know  as  in  the  cleverness 
with  which  those  he  does  know  are  used.  Many  different 
ideas  can  be  expressed  with  a  few  signs  coupled  with  natural 
gestures.  Many  ideas  having  no  sign  of  their  own  may 
readily  be  conmiunicated  by  signs  to  define  them.  Indeed, 
many  words  must  be  signed  in  this  way,  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  German  way  of  coining  words.  "(Jentle- 
man"  is  literally  (in  signs)  ''polite  man;''  "neighbor"  is 
"live-near-er;"  and  "coal"  is  "black  hard."  With  what- 
ever signs,  few  or  many,  and  whatever  the  manner  of  delivery, 
one  should  aim  to  convey  his  idea  or  thought  as  plainly  and 
forcibly  as  possible  to  others,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  able 
to  reproduce  it  in  as  good  English  or  other  language  as  the 
narrator  would.  So  the  success  of  reproduction  is  deter- 
mined rather  by  the  mental  training  of  habitual  reception, 
thought,  and  expression  than  by  the  sign  language  in  itself. 

Signs  undergo  certain  local  changes,  and  new  signs  are 
coined  to  meet  local  requirements,  so  that  some  may  be 
made  differently  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  while 
some  schools  have  signs  that  others  do  not.  In  this  it  but 
follows  the  natural  course  of  any  other  language  and  we 
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have  localisms  in  signs  as  well  as  speech.  To  this  class 
belong  the  occasional  slang  signs  with  which  a  deaf  person 
occasionally  intersperses  his  talk,  but  with  a  few  exceptions 
such  signs  are  not  given  in  the  following  list.  They  will  be 
readily  acquired  after  a  little  association  with  the  deaf. 

The  manner  and  emphasis  have  much  to  do  with  the 
significance  of  a  sign.  The  degree  of  a  quality  is  thus  often 
indicated  as  well  as  the  mood  and  feeling  of  the  speaker. 
And  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  expression  must  indi- 
cate joy  or  sorrow,  fun  or  seriousness,  and  both  the  eyes 
and  face  must  reflect  the  character  of  the  idea  expressed. 
One  may  express  the  idea  of  quietness  by  simply  laying  the 
fingers  on  the  lips.  But  when  the  same  finger  is  thrown 
violently  against  the  lips  with  a  rebuke  expressed  in  the 
face,  it  becomes  "keep  still,"  while  with  an  impudent  or 
threatening  look  it  may  express  "shut  up."  The  facial 
grimaces,  however,  and  "mouthing"  affected  by  some, 
are  in  no  way  a  part  of  the  sign  and  the  habit  is  to  be 
strongly  condenmed. 

There  are  certain  signs  of  importance,  such  as  the  tense 
signs  and  sex  signs,  which  are  added  to  the  simple  sign. 
Thus  the  signs  for  "now,"  "past,"  and  "will"  are  used 
with  all  verb  signs  to  indicate  time,  and  "finished"  is  used 
to  designate  the  complete  tenses.  "One"  and  "many" 
are  added  or  prefixed  to  mark  the  singular  and  plural, 
while  "male"  and  "female"  indicate  "sex."  Others  of 
this  class  are  the  progressive*  sign  and  the  auxiliary  verbs. 

In  connection  with  its  incompleteness  and  inipcTfection 
wh(»n  compared  with  written  or  spoken  language,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  sign  language  was  originally  de- 
signed as  a  means  of  educating  young  deaf  children  and 
the  vocabulary  was  therefore  limited.  Its  usefulness  has 
gone*  far  l)eyond  this  first  purpose,  and  incomplete  and  im- 
perfect though  it  may  be,  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  its  masters, 
a  most  beautiful  and  expressive  language,  for  which,  in  their 
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intercourse  with  each  other  and  as  a  means  of  easily  and 
quickly  reaching  the  minds  of  the  deaf,  neither  nature  nor 
art  has  given  them  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  do  not  understand  it  to 
comprehend  its  possibilities  with  the  deaf,  its  powerful 
influence  on  the  moral  and  social  happiness  of  those  de- 
prived of  hearing,  and  its  wonderful  power  of  carrying 
thought  to  intellects  which  would  otherwise  be  in  perpetual 
darkness.  Nor  can  they  appreciate  the  hold  it  has  upon 
the  deaf.  So  long  as  there  are  two  deaf  people  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  they  get  together,  so  long  will  signs 
be  in  use. 


Explanatory. 

In  describing  the  position  assumed  to  make  the  sign  it  is 
given  as  it  would  be  in  making  the  sign  by  itself.  When  a 
number  of  signs  are  made  in  succession,  as  in  a  continued 
narrative,  they  fall  into  the  next  position  from  the  last 
without  any  stop,  the  movement  of  the  arms  and  hands 
being  practically  continuous.  The  sign  is  made,  usually 
in  front  of  the  body  in  an  easy  position,  the  hands,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  being  held  about  the  waist  Une. 
;  ■  In  order  to  save  repetition  and  ambiguity  in  description, 
certain  positions  of  the  hands  used  in  making  the  manual 
alphabet  are  taken  as  basic  positions.  These  are  referred 
to  as  the  "A''  hand,  the  "B"  hand,  and  so  on,  the  posi- 
tions being  those  of  the  hand  in  making  those  letters.  See 
the  cut  of  the  manual  alphabet  on  the  following  page.  In 
the  '^&''  hand  it  should  be  noted  that  the  last  position  of 
the  hand  in  making  the  "&"  is  meant,  and  not  its  move- 
ment part.  Besides  the  letter  positions  there  are  several 
others  as  follows : 

The  "extended''  or  the  "open  hand."    Hold  the  hand 
open,  the  fingers  extended  and  close  together,  with  the 
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thumb  extended.  It  might, be  described  as  the  position 
of  the  hand  when  one  offers  it  to  shake. 

The  "closed  "0"  hand."  Make  "0"with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  while  all  the  other  fingers  are  closed  against 
the  palm  as  in  the  fist. 

The  "  extended  "0' '  hand."  Make  "  0  "  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  as  above  but  extend  all  the  other  fingers 
straight  out. 

The  '*  bent  hand."  Bend  the  fingers  in  toward  the  palm 
but  not  touching  it.  The  fingers  assume  about  the  position 
they  have  in  making  ''C,"  but  the  thumb  is  extended. 

The  "5  hand."  Hold  the  hand  open,  the  fingers  ex- 
tended and  separated,  as  in  showing  the  number  5. 

In  looking  for  any  word  disregard  its  granunatical  form 
and  look  for  the  word  which  most  nearly  seems  to  express 
the  idea. 


Auxiliary  Verbs. 

To  Be,  to  Exist— Hold  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G" 
hand  pointing  upward,  against  the  mouth;  move  the  whole 
hand,  finger  still  held  upright,  forward  straight  out  from 
the  mouth;  then  bring  the  "A"  hands  together,  the  end 
of  the  right  thumb  resting  on  the  nail  of  the  left  thumb, 
and  move  both  hands  this  way  forward.  (Note:  This  is 
the  present  and  acceptable  way  to  make  this  sign  though 
formerly  there  were  other  signs.  These  are  not  here  given, 
as  it  seems  unnecessary).  The  usual  way  is  to  make  simply 
the  first  part  of  the  sign  with  the  forefinger,  and  then  finish 
with  "now"  or  "past"  to  indicate  tense,  and  "many"  to 
indicate  plural. 

To  Be,  infinitive  and  imperative. — ^Hold  the  right  "G" 
hand  straight  out  in  front  from  the  side,  the  "G"  up; 
crook  the  forefinger  and  move  the  hand  toward  the  left 
side  horizontally  in  front  of  the  body. 
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To  Be,  auxiliar}'  of  the  passive  voice. — Press  the  forefinger 
of  the  right "  G  "  hand,  pointing  upward,  against  the  mouth: 
then  bring  both  open  hands,  palm  toward  pahn,  pointing 
upward,  to  the  side  of  the  face  and  throw  each  back  over 
the  corresponding  shoulders,  letting  the  thumbs  strike 
against  and  come  to  rest  on  the  shoulders. 

Can,  expressing  possibility,  power,  etc. — Hold  the  "S" 
hands  out  in  front,  elbows  against  sides,  and  let  the  hands 
drop  a  little  way  with  a  jerk. 

Can't. — Holding  the  left  "G''  hand  out  in  front,  strike 
the  end  of  it  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand,  as 
if  cutting  it  off,  and  letting  the  right  hand  continue  down. 

May,  MaybCj  Perhaps,  indicating  probability. — Hold  out 
both  open  hands  in  front  straight  from  the  sides,  palms  up  : 
balance  the  hands  up  and  down  alternately  several  times 
like  the  balances  of  a  pair  of  scales. 

May,  indicating  permission.— Hold  both  open  hands 
out  in  front  straight  from  the  sides,  pointing  downward; 
with  a  forward  motion  throw  the  hands  out  till  they  point 
forward. 

Should,  Ought,  indicating  duty. — Press  the  crooked  fore- 
finger of  the  right  ''G'^  hand  against  the  lips  and  then  move 
toward  side  and  downward  as  in  *'niust "  (scv  below).     Or, 

(2)  Indicate  by  the  signs  "better"  and  "must/'  Bet- 
ter is  signed  as  follows:  Place  the  end  of  the  right  ojx^n  hand 
pointing  toward  the  left,  palm  against  the  mouth:  draw 
away  toward  the  side,  assuming  the  position  of  **A"  and 
lifting  it  to  a  level  with  the  head.     '*  Must,"  sec^  below. 

Must,  Need,  Have  to. — Crook  the  forefinger  of  tli(*  right 
''(J"  hand,  pointing  it  downward,  and  pr(\<s  the  hand  down 
some  distance  with  more  or  less  fore(*.  Sonu'tiin(\s  the 
ni')tion  is  r('p(\ate(l  several  times. 

Ilare,  to  Possess.  -Cvoi^i^  the  open  hands  in  front,  i)alnis 
to  self  and  then  draw  them  up  against  the  bn^ast. 

Have,  Finished,  auxiliary  of  the  complete  tenses. — Hold 
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the  left  "B"  hand  in  front,  palm  to  self  and  end  pointing 
toward  the  right;  upon  its  upper  edge  place  the  right  "B" 
hand,  pointing  out,  and  the  little  finger  edge  resting  on  the 
forefinger  near  the  knuckle;  scrape  Along  the  edge  of  the 
left  hand  with  the  right,  and  when  the  end  of  the  left 
hand  is  reached,  let  the  right  drop  down  directly  with  a 
'^  chopping  off  motion.  The  usual  way  is  to  give  only  the 
right  hand  a  downward  "cut"  across  the  end  of  the  left. 

Note :  The  colloquial  and  by  far  the  most  common  method 
of  rendering  the  sign  for  "finished"  is  to  hold  the  right 
open  or  "5"  hand  out  in  front  from  the  side  and  give  it 
a  flip  toward  the  right,  with  a  twist  of  the  wrist  so  the  palm 
is  turned  down. 

In  indicating  the  complete  tenses  first  sign  "have"  as 
for  "possess,"  then  give  the  sign  for  the  verb,  and  last  the 
sign  for  "have"  or  "finish"  as  above. 

Do. — Hold  the  bent  hands  out  in  front  from  the  sides, 
fingers  pointing  dowTiward;  move  the  hands  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  giving  them  a  slight  downward 
pressure  as  they  start  toward  the  side.  The  fingers  may 
be  slightly  separated  as  in  the  bent  "5"  hands,  as  in  play- 
ing the  keys  of  a  piano. 

Will  and  Shallj  indicating  future. — ^Hold  the  right  open 
hand  pointing  straight  out  and  elevated  to  a  level  with 
the  shoulder,  and  push  it  straight  forward  the  length  of  the 
arm. 

Won't. — Holding  the  right  "S"  hand  out  in  front  from 
the  side,  jerk  the  hand  back,  doubling  the  elbow. 

The  tense  signs  are  as  follows:  For  the  present,  same  as 
"now,"  i.  6.,  Hold  the  open  or  bent  hands,  in  front,  from 
the  sides,  palms  up,  and  drop  them  both  at  the  same  time 
with  a  slight  jerking  motion.  The  past  is  indicated  by 
throwing  the  right  open  hand  back  over  the  right  shoulder, 
palm  backward.  The  future  is  indicated  by  "will"  (see 
above) .    In  making  the  sign  for  any  verb  the  tense  sign  is 
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Self  (reflexive). — ^The  "A"  hand  is  held  with  points  of 
the  fingers  against  the  speaker. 

Myself. — With  the  hand  in  position  of  making  "A" 
strike  the  thumb  against  center  of  breast  and  repeat  sev- 
eral times. 

Himself  f  Herself  J  Themselves^  etc. — Make  sign  for  pronoun 
and  then  add  sign  for  self. 

Who. — Purse  the  lips  as  in  pronouncing  "who,"  then 
pointing  the  forefinger  at  the  mouth,  a  few  inches  away, 
move  the  end  of  the  finger  around  in  a  circle.  As  inter- 
rogative, express  inquiry  on  face  or  make  "  ?"  in  air  with 
forefinger. 

That  (as  a  relative),  Which. — Place  left  hand  in  position 
of  making  "L"  in  front  of  you,  pointing  toward  the  right; 
place  end  of  right  forefinger  on  end  of  left,  and  then  turn  it 
up  and  back  to  touch  the  thumb,  thus  indicating  the  fact 
that  it  refers  to  an  antecedent. 

That  (demonstrative  pronoun). — Make  ^'Y"  with  the 
right  hand,  and  holding  left  hand  out,  palm  up,  throw  the 
"Y"  upon  it;  the  sign  may  be  without  throwing  "Y'' 
upon  the  left  hand  but  holding  the  "  Y"  of  either  hand  out 
a  little  way,  give  a  slight  (jerking  or  throwing  motion  to 
the  hand  at  the  wrist,  toward  imaginary  object,  without 
moving  the  arm  unless  the  least  bit. 

Note  :  This  is  a  very  useful  sign  and  is  used  to  designate 
the  identical  person  or  thing  spoken  of,  previously  referred 
to;  and  it  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  "just  so,"  "that's 
it,"  "the  same,"  and  takes  the  place  of  an  habitual  expres- 
sion used  as  an  interposition  by  one  listening,  to  encourage 
the  speaker,  or  denote  interest  in  what  is  being  said. 

Whom. — Same  as  "who"  but  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  "who"  followed  by  the  sign  for  the  demonstrative 
"that,"  or  the  sign  for  "him"  omitting  the  male  sign. 

Whose. — Sign  for  "who"  followed  by  possessive  sign. 

What. — Hold  left  hand  in  front  of  you,  with  palm  toward 
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yoUy  fingers  pointing  to  right  and  held  apart:  place  the 
end  of  the  right  forefinger  or  that  of  left  forefingpr,  and  then 
draw  it  dovm  across  the  other  fingers.    Or, 

(2)  Hold  right  forefinger  poised  at  a  slight  angle,  then 
sliake  it  from  side  to  side  as  in  shaking  a  rattle. 

Note:  The  first  sign  is  preferable:  when  used  as  an 
interrogative,  express  inquiry  on  the  face  or  make  a  question 
mark  in  the  air. 

Whatever^  Whoever,  etc. — Make  sign  for  desired  pronoun, 
then  a^ld  sign  for  "any." 

Any. — Place  "A"  hand  over  toward  left  side  and  draw 
it  quickly  over  to  the  right  side,  the  while  giving  it  an  ague- 
like shaking  motion. 

Anything. — Usually  made  the  same  as  ''any.''    Or, 

(2)    Make  sign  for  ''any''  and  add  "thing.'' 

Thing. — Hold  open  hand  in  front  of  you  as  if  holding 
something  between  thumb  and  fingers;  hand  pointed  to- 
ward the  left;  drop  the  hand  slightly,  repeating  the  motion 
as  the  hand  is  drawn  back  toward  the  right  side. 

Any  one. — Same  as  for  "any,"  then  add  sign  for  "male'' 
or  "female."    Or, 

(2)  Hold  forefinger  pointing  up,  back  of  hand  down, 
fingers  and  thumb  closed  over  palm,  move  hand  from  side 
to  side. 

Some. — Draw  the  right  open  hand  toward  you  across  the 
end  of  the  left  open  hand,  held  palm  up,  describing  a  curved 
mark  on  the  palm  with  the  little  finger  edge. 

Some  one. — Same  as  for  "anv  one." 

Something. — Sign  for  "some"  and  "thing." 

Every. — Place  left  "A"  hand  in  front  of  you,  the  end  of 
the  thumb  pointing  out;  with  right  "A"  hand  and  a 
striking  motion  bring  backs  of  the  fingers  of  right  hand 
down  or  against  the  back  of  the  thumb  of  the  left;  repeat 
this  motion  with  thumbs  pointing  first  at  one  and  tlu^n  an- 
other imaginary  |)erson  in  a  short  semi-circle.  (Some 
might  add  sign  for  "all") 
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Each.— Same  as  "every''  but  add  "1." 

Both. — With  the  left  hand,  grasp  the  right  "V  hand  at 
the  back  of  the  fingers  and  draw  the  "  V  down  and  out,  as 
you  close  the  left  hand  upon  them. 

Such. — Make  sign  for  "same"  (with  forefinger  of  each 
hand  extended  straight  out,  bring  them  together  in  front 
of  you,  parallel);  then  sign  for  "that''  as  demonstrative 
pronoun. 

Either. — Close  left  hand,  except  thumb  and  forefinger 
which  are  extended  and  pointed  upward,  or  inclined  slightly 
toward  self;  touch  first  the  thumb  and  then  the  forefinger 
with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand ;  bring  both  "  A  "  hands 
away  opposite  each  other,  lowering  and  raising  them  alter- 
nately like  a  see-saw,  to  indicate  "one  or  the  other." 

Neither. — Same  as  for  "either,"  but  prefix  or  follow  with 
sign  for  "not,"  i.  e.,  passing  open  right  palm  across  open 
left  hand,  both  turned  downward,  or  raise  "A"  hand  to 
chin  and  throw  downward. 

None. — Make  sign  for  "any  one"  then  "nothing"  (lift 
"0"  to  mouth  without  touching,  then  quickly  throw  it  off; 
in  the  meantime  open  the  hand  and  throw  out  the  fingers) 

This. — Simply  point  to  an  imaginary  object  near  you. 
For  ^^ These''  point  to  several  imaginary  objects. 

That. — Point  to  a  distant  imaginary  object,  and  for 
''Those''  point  to  several.  (See  "That,"  demonstrative, 
above.) 

Other. — Position  of  hand  as  in  "A,"  thumb  well  up; 
with  a  motion  including  the  whole  forearm,  describe  a  semi- 
circle in  the  air  with  the  end  of  the  thumb.  For  the  plural, 
repeat  two  or  three  times,  or  add  sign  for  "many." 

Another. — Made  in  the  same  way,  but  "1"  is  sometimes 
added. 

FeWy  Several. — Extend,  or  straighten  the  fingers  of  the 
right  "A"  hand  one  at  a  time,  beginning  with  the  forefinger. 

Many. — Double  the  fists  in  front  of  you,  backs  down; 
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throw  the  fingers  out  and  apart  quickly.    Repeat  this  mo- 
tion two  or  three  times. 

More. — Hold  the  left  hand  with  thumb  and  fingers 
gathered  together  at  a  point  and  the  ends  pointing  upward;, 
from  the  side  lift  the  right  hand,  thumb  and  fingers  gathered 
as  in  the  left,  and  place  it  upon  the  left  hand  so  that  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  meet,  those  of  one  hand  pointing  up  and 
those  of  the  other  down.    Or, 

(2)  Hold  out  open  left  hand,  palm  toward  right; 
against  the  palm  throw  the  right  "&"  hand  two  or  three 
times.    Or, 

(3)  Make  the  sign  for  "many''  and  raise  the  right  "  A'* 
hand  higher  than  the  left. 

Most, — Make  the  sign  for  ''many"  or  ''more;"  then  the 
indication  of  the  superlative  with  right  "A"  raised  high 
above. 

AU. — Bring  the  hands  out  easily,  and  after  touching  them 
at  the  forefingers,  bring  them  around  in  a  circle  as  if  to  in- 
clude the  whole.  Commonly  the  left  hand  is  at  rest,  held 
at  a  slight  angle,  and  the  right  hand  alone  describes  the 
circle  coming  to  rest  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand. 

Differenty  Divers^  Variou^^  to  indicate  Different  Objects, — 
Place  the  ends  of  the  forefingers,  one  above  the  other,  nails 
up,  and  held  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  rest  of  the  fingers 
and  thumbs  closed;  bring  the  forefingers  apart,  giving 
them  a  shaking  motion  up  and  down. 

One  Another. — Hold  the  left  '*A"  hand,  thumb  pointing 
up,  and  the  right  "A"  hand,  thumb  pointing  down;  rotate 
the  thumbs  around  each  other. 


Mankind  and  Relationship. 

There  are  two  distinguishing  signs  for  sex,  and  those  signs 
are  prefixed  to  the  sign  of  the  person  or  persons  signified. 
They  are  as  follows: 
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Male. — Raise  the  hand  to  the  forehead  as  if  about  to  grasp 
the  rim  of  the  hat;  go  through  the  grasping  motion  as  the 
hand  reaches  the  forehead  and  is  placed  against  it  instead 
of  out  where  the  rim  of  the  hat  would  be.  The  grasping 
motion  is  usually  repeated  several  times  with  the  hand 
held  against  the  forehead. 

Female. — Lift  the  ''A"  hand  to  the  side  of  the  jaw  just 
behind  the  ear,  so  that  the  thumb  touches  the  jaw;  draw  the 
hand  down  so  that  the  end  of  the  thumb  passes  along  the 
under  edge  of  the  jaw  bone  until  it  reaches  the  chin. 

Man. — ^The  sign  for  "male"  is  usually  sufficient,  but  to 
be  exact  the  hand  is  then  brought  out  indicating  a  man's 
height. 

Woman. — The  sign  for  "female"  likewise  is  sufficient 
for  "  woman, "  but  the  height  is  also  indicated. 

Boy. — Sign  for  "male;"  then  indicate  size. 

Girl. — Sign  for  "female;"  then  indicate  size. 

Gentleman. — Sign  for  "male;"  then  bring  the  "5"  hand 
down  and  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  pointing  up  and  the 
hand  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  strike  the  thumb 
against  the  breast. 

Lady. — Sign  for  "female"  and  finish  as  in  "gentleman." 

Father. — With  fingers  closed  and  thumb  extended, 
place  thumb  at  the  right  side  of  the  forehead  and  at  right 
angles  to  it;  with  a  slightly  twisting  motion,  bring  hand 
away,  opening  fingers  and  turning  palm  upward;  at  the 
same  time  bring  the  left  hand  up  similarly  and  place  parallel 
to  the  right  as  if  lifting  up  a  babe. 

Mother. — Starting  with  the  sign  for  "woman"  bring 
hands  in  same  way  as  for  "father." 

Note:  There  is  also  a  common  sign  for  "father"  made 

by  merely  placing  hand  as  indicated  and  then  opening 

fingers,  keeping  the  thumb  at  forehead.    In  the  case  of 

xnother,  the  thumb  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  jaw  near  the 

oliin  and  the  fingers  opened. 
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Son,— Sign  for  "male;"  then  rest  the  hand  on  the  left 
forearm  or  wrist,  palms  of  both  hands  up. 

Daughter, — Sign  for  ''female;"  then  same  as  in  "son." 

Grandfather. — Sign  for  ''father;"  then  with  a  slight 
twisting  motion,  raise  both  hands  the  second  time  and  a 
little  higher  as  if  to  represent  a  generation  up. 

Grandmother, — Sign  for  "woman;"  then  bring  hands  in 
same  position  as  for  "grandfather." 

Brother. — Sign  for  "man;"  then  bring  both  hands  to- 
gether in  front  of  you,  the  forefingers  extended  parallel, 
pointing  outward,  with  the  rest  of  the  fingers  closed. 

Sister, — Sign  for  "woman;"  then  same  as  "brother." 

Father-in-Law. — Sign  for  "father"  and  then  "law." 
"Law"  is  signed  as  follows:  Hold  left  hand  in  front  of  you, 
perpendicularly,  fingers  together,  extended  parallel,  point- 
ing; throw  the  forefinger  of  the  right  "G"  hand  against  the 
palm  of  the  left. 

Mother-in-law. — "Mother"  and  "law." 

Brother-in-laiv. — "Brother"  and  "law." 

Sister-in-law. — "Sister"  and  "law." 

Unde. — Place  the  letter  "U"  at  the  side  of  the  head, 
near  the  temple,  and  draw  it  downward  the  least  bit  with 
a  wavv  motion. 

Aunt. — Place  letter  "A"  oj^posite  jaw  as  when  making 
sign  for  "woman"  but  not  touching;  tlien  same  motion  as 
in  "uncle." 

Cousin  (male).  -Letter  "C"  side  of  head  as  in  "uncle;" 
give  same  motion. 

Cousin  (female).— Letter  "C"  same  position  as  for 
"aunt"  and  give  same  motion. 

Ncj)heu\--l.v{{vv  "N"  in  front  of  fon^head  and  same 
motion. 

iVvVrr.— Letter  "N''  at  side  of  right  jaw  and  same  motion. 

BaJ)!/. — Indicate  with  arms  the  act  of  liolding  or  swinging 
a  bal)y  in  the  arms. 
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Marry. — Clasp  the  palms  of  the  hands  together. 
Husband. — Sign  for  "male;"  then  "marry." 
Wife. — Sign  for  "female;"  then  "marry." 
Note  :  The  idea  of  celibacy  is  indicated  by  "  no  marriage  " 
or  "  old,  one."   Bachelor  is  signed  by  making  sign  for  "  male" 
and  then  "old,  one,"  the  "one"  being  moved  straight  out 
a  little  way.    Old  Maid  is  indicated  by  female  sign  and 
then  as  for  "bachelor."    Old  is  signed  by  placing  the  right 
"C"  hand  against  the  chin,  closing  it  to  "S"  and  drawing 
it  down  like  pulling  a  beard. 

Home. — Place  the  end  of  the  right  and  "&"  hand  at  the 
mouth  as  in  "eat;"  then  carry  it  to  the  right  side  of  the 
cheek. 

J.  SCHUYLER  LONG, 
Instructor  in  the  lotoa  School, 
Council  Bluffs,  lovja. 
[to  be  continued.] 

THE  DEAF  AND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  (page  176)  we  mentioned 
the  effort  that  the  deaf  people  of  the  country  were  making 
to  obtain  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
Civil  Service  Conunission  which  debars  the  deaf  from  taking 
examinations  for  positions  in  the  government  service. 
Their  effort  thus  far  has  been  limited  to  endeavors  through 
congressmen  and  other  friends  to  persuade  the  Commission 
to  change  its  ruling  and,  failing  in  that,  to  induce  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  overrule  the  decision 
of  the  Commission.  The  effort  has  not  yet  been  successful, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  and  inclosures  sent  by 
Mr.  Black,  President  of  the  Commission,  to  each  of  the 
persons  who  were  active  in  the  movement: 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,    • 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  1908. 

Sir:  At  the  direction  of  the  President  the  Commission  sends  you 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  this  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
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dent,  under  date  of  Fedruary  28,  1908,  replying  to  various  referoioes 
to  the  Commission  from  the  Executive  Office  of  inquiries  and  requests 
relative  to  the  exclusion  of  deaf-mutes  from  examinations;  and  a 
copy  of  the  President's  reply  the  following  day.  Particular  attention 
is  invited  to  the  President's  statement  that  he  approves  the  action 
which  the  Commission  therein  states  that  it  has  taken  in  this  oiatter. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission: 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  C.   BLACK, 

President. 


Febnujory  28,  1908. 
The  President: 

In  letters  of  February  4,  5,  13,  14  and  20  you  ask  for  reports  upon 
letters  from  Representative  Burleson,  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Repre- 
sentative Hull,  Senator  Ankeny  and  Representative  Bede  and  others 
relative  to  the  exclusion  of  deaf-mutes  from  the  examinations. 

In  response  we  beg  to  report  that  at  the  outset  in  1883  deaf-mutes 
were  admitted  to  the  examinations,  and,  in  a  very  few  cases,  received 
appointment.  This  practice  continued  until  October  25,  1906,  when 
the  present  regulation  was  adopted  which  reads: 

"The  following  defects  will  debar  persons  from  any  examination; 
insanity,  tuberculosis,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  blindness,  total  deaf- 
ness,    ♦     ♦     ♦." 

The  reasons  for  changing  the  practice  were  that  it  was  found,  after 
years  of  observation,  that  relatively  very  few  of  these  defective  persons 
applied  for  examination,  very  few  passed,  and  the  Departments  them- 
selves desired  to  be  relieved  of  the  embarrassment  of  considering  persons 
for  appointment  to  duties  which  such  persons  could  not  perform. 
In  nearly  every  instance,  when  such  disabled  jjersons  were  certified 
they  failed  of  appointment.  This  resulted  in  constant  complaint  from 
persons  thus  rejected,  as  they  regarded  it  as  a  grievance  that,  although 
they  had  passed  the  test  for  eligibility,  they  were  rejected  after  having 
gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  examination. 

The  Departments  alone  can  know  the  ntntls  and  conditions  of  the 
service  and  the  decision  of  the  (juestion  whether  a  deaf-mute  can  be 
accepted  to  fill  any  particular  vacancy  must  be  left  to  the  appointing 
officer,  who  alone  knows  the  situation  and  who  is  responsible  for  the 
successful  administration  of  his  office.  It  would  be  inexcusable  for 
the  Commission  to  continue  to  invite  to  examinations  persons  who 
must  inevitably  l)e  rejected  for  appointment  and  thus  to  hold  out  to 
them  hopes  that  cannot  be  realized.  The  Commission  can  neither 
create  offices  or  vacancies;  it  cannot  consider  personal  necessities, 
however  great;  it  cannot  be  guided  by  sympathy;  it  i)erfonns  but  a 
plain  duty  in  n^f using  to  examine  persons  of  whom  only  a  very  incon- 
siderable number  can  be  accepted  for  appointment. 
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In  the  Departments  at  Washington  out  of  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  employes  only  about  twenty-eight  are  known  as  dsaf-mutes . 
Seventeen  were  brought  in  by  classification  and  only  eight  were  ap- 
pointed through  examination,  although  for  twenty-three  years  the 
examinations  were  oj^en  to  them. 

It  is  very  disagreeable  to  sustain  objections  on  account  of  physical 
defects  in  cases  of  men  who  have  lost  arms,  legs,  hearing,  or  vision;  or 
who  are  afflicted  with  disorders  which  threaten  infection  to  their  fellow 
workers.  The  Commission  does  not  wish  to  be  thought  arbitrary  in 
doing  so  or  to  have  it  thought  that  it  was  putting  a  stigma  to  be  thus 
barred  from  examination.  The  Commission  sincerely  sympathizes 
with  such  persons  and  deems  it  but  kindness  that  they  should  not  be 
put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  process  which  would  break  the 
word  of  promise  and  lead  to  misunderstanding  and  disappointment 
in  their  ultimate  relentless  rejection  for  appointment. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  a  mere  loss  of  time,  if  not  a  kind  of 
fraud,  to  examine  persons  who  could  not,  even  if  successful,  be  accepted 
in  the  public  service. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  C.   BLACK, 
HENRY  F.   GREENE, 
JOHN  A.   McILHENNY. 

Commissioners, 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  29,  1908. 

To  the  Civil  Service  Commission: 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  your  letter  to  me  of  February  28th  as 
regards  deaf-mutes,  I  approve  the  action  you  therein  state  you  have 
taken  and  direct  that  copies  of  this  correspondence  be  forwarded  to 
the  petitioners  in  the  matter. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

It  is  President  Roosevelt's  custom  to  stand  firmly  by  his 
subordinates  whenever  he  can  conscientiously  do  so  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  he  was  reluctant  to  overrule  the 
decision  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  but  that  he  should 
have  accepted  as  satisfactory  the  very  insufficient'* reasons'' 
assigned  by  the  Commission  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  supposition  that  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  other 
matters  to  give  the  subject  careful  consideration.  Let  us 
consider  these  "reasons." 
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1.  The  Commission  says:  "The  reasons  for  changing 
the  practice  were  that  it  was  foimd,  after  years  of  obser- 
vation, that  relatively  very  few  of  these  defective  persons 
applied  for  examinations,  very  few  passed,  and  the  Depart- 
ments themselves  desired  to  be  relieved  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  considering  persons  for  appointment  to  duties 
which  such  persons  could  not  perform/' 

The  statement  that "  relatively  very  few  of  these  defective 
persons  applied  for  examination,  very  few  passed  "  may  be 
true  of  the  persons  whom  the  Conmiission  in  their  regulation 
of  October  25,  1906,  improperly  classified  with  the  deaf 
(persons  afflicted  with  insanity,  tuberculosis,  paralysis,  etc.) 
but  that  it  is  not  true  of  the  deaf  is  evident  .from  the  statis- 
tics given  by  the  Commission  itself.  For  it  says  further  on 
that  "in  the  Departments  at  Washington  out  of  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  employees  about  twenty-eight  are 
known  as  deaf-mutes."  Now  twenty-eight  deaf-mutes  out 
of  twenty-five  thousand  employees,  instead  of  being  "  rela- 
tively very  few,"  are  relatively  very  many.  The  proportion 
of  twenty-five  thousand  employees  to  the  entire  population 
of  the  country  according  to  the  Census  of  1900  is  25,000  to 
75,994,575,  or  one-thirtieth  of  one  per  cent. ;  while  the  pro- 
portion of  twenty-eight  deaf  employees  to  the  entire  deaf 
population  of  the  country  according  to  the  same  Census* 
is  28  to  37,246,  or  three-fortietha  of  one  percent.  It  appears 
then  that  the  i)roportion  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States 
who  have  been  accepted  as  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
required  in  the  Departments  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
hearing  persons,  the  ratio  being  nine  to  four.  True,  the 
Commission  says  that  'Smiy  eight  were  appointed  through 
examination,"  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  smaller  propor- 
tion that  that  of  the  hearing  eniploye(»s  so  appointed;  but 

♦The  58,1(51  persons  iible  to  heiir  loud  coiivorsiition,  who  were  erro- 
neously and  contnin"  to  instructions  returned  21s  deaf  by  the  census 
enumerators  in  1900,  are  not  included.  Probably  none  of  the  **  twenty- 
eight  employees  known  as  deaf-mutes"  belong  to  this  class  of  persons. 
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it  also  says  that  "in  nearly  every  instance,  when  such 
disabled  persons  were  certified  [as  having  passed  the  exam- 
inations satisfactorily],  they  failed  of  appointment." 
If  this  is  true  many  deaf  persons  must  have  applied  for  and 
passed  the  examinations  besides  the  eight  who  received 
appointments,  and  the  statement  that  '^relatively  very  few 
applied  for  examinations,  very  few  passed,"  is  shown 
to  be  erroneous. 

Even  if  the  assertion  that  "relatively  very  few  applied, 
very  few  passed"  were  true,  it  would  be  no  reason  for 
denying  to  those  few  who  did  apply  the  same  opportunity 
for  examination  that  is  granted  to  others. 

The  statement  that  "  the  Departments  themselves  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  of  the  embarrassment  of  considering 
persons  for  appointment  to  duties  which  such  persons 
could  not  perform"  may  be  true  in  some  cases  where  deaf 
persons  were  improperly  certified  for  vacancies  that  they 
could  not  fill  or  that  the  appointing  officers  supposed  they 
could  not  fill;  but  there  are  many  clerical  and  other  posi- 
tions in  the  Civil  Service  that  the  deaf  can  fill,  as  is  proved 
by  the  statement  of  the  Conmfiission  above  quoted  that 
twenty-eight  deaf-mutes  are  now  employed  in  the  Depart- 
ments at  Washington.  We  believe  that  in  every  instance 
these  deaf  employees  are  performing  their  duties  efficiently 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  superior  oflScers.* 

2.  The  Commission  says:  "The  Departments  alone  can 
know  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  service  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  whether  a  deaf-mute  can  be  accepted 
to  fill  any  particular  vacancy  must  be  left  to  the  appoint- 

♦The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Post  Office  Department  writes:  "  The  quality 
of  their  work  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  other  employees/ ' 

The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  writes:  "They  are  doing 
very  satisfactory  work  in  this  Bureau;  they  are  excellent  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  performed." 

The  Public  Printer  writes:  "They  compare  favorably  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  with  the  other  workmen." 
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If  others  have  been  rejectee!  after  having  passed  the 
examinations,  it  is  either  because  they  were  improperly 
certified  by  the  Commission  for  positions  that  they  could 
not  fill  or  because  the  appointing  officers,  not  knowing 
the  capabilities  of  the  deaf,  supposed  they  could  not  fill 
them.  In  either  case  the  justice  of  their  claim  to  take 
examinations  for  positions  that  they  can  fill  satisfactorily 
is  not  affected.  If  they  themselves  choose  to  go  *'to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  process  which  would  break  the 
word  of  promise"  and  to  run  the  risk  of  failure  and  of 
rejection  after  having  passed  the  examination,  they  have 
the  same  right  to  do  so  as  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  neither  "kindness"  nor  justice  to  debar 
them  from  the  opportimity. 

4.  The  Commission  says:  ''The  Commission  can  neither 
create  offices  or  vacancies;  it  cannot  consider  personal 
necessities,  however  great;  it  cannot  be  guided  by  sym- 
pathy; it  performs  but  a  plain  duty  in  refusing  to  examine 
persons  of  whom  only  a  very  inconsiderable  number  can 
be  accepted  for  appointment." 

The  deaf  do  not  ask  the  Commission  to  ''  create  offices  or 
vacancies,"  to  "consider  personal  necessities,"  nor  to  "be 
guided  by  sympathy."  They  ask  only  for  justice,  and  they 
insist  that  it  is  the  "plain  duty"  of  the  Commission  to 
allow  them  equal  opportunities  with  their  hearing  fellow- 
citizens,  no  matter  whether  the  number  accepted  for 
appointment  after  having  passed  the  examinations  be 
considerable  or  inconsiderable. 

5.  The  Commission  says:  "It  is  very  disagreeable  to 
sustain  objections  on  account  of  physical  defects  in  cases 
of  men  who  have  lost  arms,  legs,  hearing,  or  vision;  or 
who  are  afflicted  with  disorders  which  threaten  infection 
to  their  fellow  workers.  The  Commission  does  not  wish 
to  be  thought  arbitrary  in  doing  so  or  to  have  it  thought 
that  it  was  putting  a  stigma  to  be  thus  debarred  from 
examination." 
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find  pupils  of  such  low  mentality  as  are  to  be  met  with  in 
our  schools  in  America.  For  such  cases,  in  Europe,  sepa- 
rate schools  are  provided,  and  again  separate  provision 
is  made  for  the  semi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute.  This  classi- 
fication, therefore,  provides  schools  for  deaf  children  of 
low  mentality,  schools  for  the  congeni tally  deaf ,  and  schools 
for  the  semi-mute  and  the.  semi-deaf,  each  school  being 
quite  separate  from  the  other  and  maintained  upon  a 
strictly  separate  basis.  This  arrangement  imdoubtedly 
affords  a  very  great  advantage  in  the  instruction  of  deaf 
children,  and  probably,  as  time  passes,  a  similar  classi- 
fication will  be  observed  in  this  country. 

Second,  that,  as  regards  methods  of  instruction,  I  would 
say  that,  on  the  Continent,  they  are  distinctly  and  decidedly 
oral;  that  in  England,  while  the  tendency  is  distinctly 
favorable  to  oral  methods,  the  schools,  as  in  America,  are 
not  yet  wholly  given  over  to  that  method,  and  that  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  the  combined  system,  with  a 
growing  tendency  toward  speech  methods,  is  more  generally 
observed. 

Third,  that  the  age  of  admission  is,  upon  the  whole, 
somewhat  younger  than  that  generally  prevailing  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  custom  of  most  schools  to  receive 
pupils  at  the  age  of  six,  of  some  of  them  to  receive  as  young 
as  five,  and  in  a  very  few  at  the  still  younger  age  of  four. 

Fourth,  that  while  the  studies  and  methods  pursued 
are  not  unlike  those  pursued  in  our  own  country,  they  are 
not  carried  to  such  a  high  standard  of  excellence  as  is  the 
case  with  us,  the  instruction  being  of  a  much  simpler 
character.  For  instance,  I  do  not  recall  a  single  school 
in  which  pupils  were  carried  so  far  in  mathematics  as  is 
the  case  in  our  American  schools.  They  have  a  very 
correct  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own  country, 
but  rarely  pursue  the  study  of  history  beyond  that.  Their 
work  in  geography,  and  other  branches  taught,  is  also  of 
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markedly  inferior  to  those  to  be  met  with  in  schools  of 
similar  character  in  this  comitry.  Service  and  home 
comforts  are  much  less  generously  provided  than  is  the 
case  with  us,  and,  as  a  result,  there  was  quite  frequently 
observable  an  air  of  untidiness  and  of  poverty,  not  often 
met  with  in  American  schools,  at  least  not  in  the  better 
class  of  American  schools. 

My  visit  to  these  schools  was  in  every  way  a  most  pleas- 
urable one.  In  no  instance  was  I  refused  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  pursue  my  inquiries;  on  the  contrary,  I 
was  everywhere  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and 
hospitality,  for  which  due  and  grateful  acknowledgement 
is  here  made.  During  the  short  period  of  my  stay  in  each, 
I  secured  a  very  fair  insight  into  the  methods  pursued 
and  the  results  attained.  In  each,  I  saw  much  to  com- 
mend, much  to  instruct,  and  I  appreciate  now,  as  never 
before,  the  great  work  carried  on  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
beyond  the  seas.  I  may  say,  however,  that  European 
schools,  as  I  saw  them,  have  yet  much  to  learn,  much  to 
accomplish;  that  in  point  of  equipment, of  general  manage- 
ment, of  methods  applied  and  of  results  attained,  they  are 
not  yet  the  equals  of  our  best  American  schools. 

A.  L.  E.  CROUTER, 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution^ 

Mt,  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
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General  discussion:  opened  by  Supt.   F.   D.   Clarke, 
Flint,  Mich.,  Supt.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  Jackson,  Miss., 
Supt.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
2:00  p.  M. — Oral  Section, — Supt.  C.  E.  White,  Chairman, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

'^  Status  of  Oral  Work  in  our  Middle  West  Combined- 
System  Schools,  and  what  can  be  done  to  stimulate 
greater  interest  in  it,^^  by  Supt.  F.  D.  Clarke,  Flint 
Mich. 

'^The  Proper  Enviromnent  of  Oral  Work,^'  by  F.  W. 
Booth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^'The  Best  Method  of  Obtaining  or  Retaining  the  Nat- 
ural Voice,"  by  Miss  Frances  N.  Eddy,  B  oise,  Idaho 

*'The  Development  of  the  Five-Slate  System,''  illus. 
trated  with  a  class  of  pupils  by  Miss  Katherine- 
E.   Barry,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Tuesday  evening — General  Session. 

Address  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Yale  University. 

Wednesday,  Jidy  8. 

9:00  A.  M. — IndtiMrial  Section. — Mr.  Warren  Robinson, 
Chairman,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Opening  Address,  by  the  Chairman. 

"A  Matter  of  Time  and  Brains,''   by  Supt.  W.   K. 

Argo,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
^^A    Course    in    Domestic    Science,"    bv    Elizabeth 

Maughan,  Ogden,  Utah. 
''Operating  the  Linotype,"  by  L.    A.  Long,  Devils 

Lake,  N.  D. 
"An  Inquiry." 
2:00  P.  M. — Kindergarten  Section. 
Program  to  be  supplied  by  Supt.  R.  O.  Johnson, 
Chairman,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
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2:00   p.  M. — Aural  Section. — Principal  E.   H.   Currier, 
'hairman,  New  York  City. 

1.  Reports  from  Schools  responding  to  circular  issued, 
February  17,  1908. 

2.  "Report  of  Aural  Work  in  the  Columbia  Institu- 
tion/' Professor  Percival  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  "  Development  of  Latent  Hearing  in  an  Apparently 
Deaf  Child  in  the  Kendall  School,''  by  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Peet,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  ''Development  of  Ralph  Wooden,  of  the  Colorado 
School,''  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Donald,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

5.  Paper  by  Miss  Elsie  M.  Steinke,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Friday  evening — Art  Section. — ^Mr.  W.  A.  Jordan,  Chair- 
any  Jackson,  Miss. 

"Art  and  Education,"  by  the  Chairman. 

Discussion  by  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns, 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gruver,  Mr.  Harris  Taylor,  Mr.  Charles 

P.  Gillett,  and  others. 
'^Drawing  as  a  Means  of  Expression,"  by  Mr.  Max 

W.  Woodbury,  Ogden,  Utah. 
'*  Training  of  the  Hand  and  Eye,"  by  Mr^  Hiram 

Powers,  New  York  City. 
Discussion  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bryant,  Mrs.  0.  A.  Betts, 

Weston  Jenkins,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Coleman,  and  others. 

'*  Designing  for  the  Deaf,"  by  Mrs.  Gabrielle  Le  Prince, 

New  York  City. 
Discussion    by    Mr.    Ernest    Zell,    Mr.    Theophilus 

d'Estrella,   Miss    Ethel    M.    Crawford,    Miss    A. 

Leverett,  J.  B.  Bumgardner,  and  others. 

"Architecture,"  by  Mr.  Olof  Hansen,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

"Specializing  in  Art,"  by  Mrs.  Sylvia  C.  Balis,  Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 
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"The  Deaf  in  Art,"  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Caldwell,  Berkeley, 
California,  and  Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Saturday,  July  11. 
9<X)  A.  M. — General  Session. 
Miscellaneous  business. 

J.  W.  JONES, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Program, 


The  Art  Section. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  Art  as  a  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  the  wise  men  and  women  who 
have  in  charge  the  affairs  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  have  assigned  one  session  of  the 
Convention  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

As  chairman  of  the  Art  Section,  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  arrangement  of  a  program  in  keeping  with 
the  might  and  dignity  and  value  of  the  subjects,  and  with 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  my  committee  I  am  ready  to 
present  one  which  I  trust  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  every 
teacher  of  the  deaf. 

It  is  my  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  consider  art  in  its 
relation  to  intelligent  human  endeavor  and  accomplish- 
ment, its  part  in  education  generally,  its  influence  on 
commerce,  on  architecture,  on  domestic  life,  in  fact,  on 
civilization  everywhere,  and  to  urge  a  more  general  acknowl- 
edgement of  this  influence  by  educators  of  the  deaf  by 
discussing  liberally  the  great  possibilities,  suggesting 
the  best  means  of  attaining  excellence,  and  discouraging 
anything  whatever  that  hampers  or  hinders  progress. 

With  this  end  in  \4ew  I  have  thought  it  best  to  depart 
from  the  time-worn  custom  of  an  exliibition  of  work  done 
in  the  classroom,  and  to  present  at  once  our  work  in  such 
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a  dignified  manner  as  to  establish  for  all  time  its  vital 
power  for  good ;  I  have  therefore  asked  some  of  the  leading 
men  and  women  of  the  profession  to  take  part  i^  the 
program. 

I  deem  it  of  vast  importance  that  all  Art  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  attend  this  Convention,  and  as  far  as  possible 
take  part  in  the  work  of  our  session.  To  this  end  I  issue 
a  call  to  the  following  teachers  of  art  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  to  all  others  whose  names  may  have  been  omitted 
from  the  list,  that  we  may  present  in  concert  a  plea  to  the 
heads  of  institutions  for  a  more  liberal  and  substantial 
T-ecognition  and  acknowledgement  of  our  work. 

W.  A.  JORDAN. 

Chairman. 

List  of  Art  Teachers  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

Ethel  Barker,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Amm^e  Leverett,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Esther  M.  Crawford,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Margaret  Artinstall,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Elizal)eth  Handle,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Bett«,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Lloyd  Blankenship,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Arthur  D.  Bryant,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  B.  Bumgardner,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Julia  A.  Burke,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Annie  M.  Clarke,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Mrs.  (i.  D.  Coleman,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Mar>'  Corwin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  P.  Baker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Solon  P.  Davis,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Florence  W.  Doub,  Frederick,  Md. 

Ethel  A.  Dunn,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Sister  Mary  Euphemia,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bertha  Fischer,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Sophie  Miller,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Howel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nannie  Z.  Huddle,  Austin,  Texas. 

Adele  Joslyn,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

(^lara  AV.  Lathrop,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Gabriella  Marie  I^e  Prince,  Washington  Heights,  N.  Y. 
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Madame  Le  Prince,  Washington  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Lucy,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Bessie  Mc'Neil,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Mary  B.  Beattie,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Hulda  R.  J.  Mercer,  Flint,  Mich. 

May  Murray,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Amy  M.  Pleadwell,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hiram  Powers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Rideout,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Runde,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Lillian  M.  Svenson,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Max  W.  Woodbury,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Ernest  Zell,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Theophilos  d'Estrella,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Alda,  Montreal,  Can. 

Lillian  Fleige,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Ernest  Mason,  Montreal,  Can. 

W.  A.  Jordan,  Jackson,  Miss. 


Railway  Rates. 

The  same  tourists'  rates  will  be  made  from  eastern 
points  to  Ogden  as  were  in  eflfect  last  year;  that  is,  com- 
mencing with  June  1st  and  daily  throughout  the  sunmier, 
excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  from  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City  at  a  rate  of  $30.50;  from  St.  Louis  $38.00,  and  from 
Chicago  $43.00.  These  tickets  have  stop-over  privileges 
and  are  good  returning  until  October  31. 

The  railroad  people  will  make  a  rate  of  $61.50  from  Ogden 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  return,  including  stage  fare 
and  hotel  accomodations  for  their  five-day  trip  via  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  a  rate  of  $54.00  covering  their 
four-day  trip  in  the  Park.  They  believe  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  persons 
desiring  to  visit  the  Yellowstone  to  purchase  "Yellowstone 
tickets''  from  starting  point  and  stop  over  at  Ogden  for 
the  Convention. 
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The  matter  of  entertainment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  our  teachers.  Among  their  plans  we  may 
mention:  a  special  concert  for  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention by  the  famous  Ogden  Tabernacle  Choir  of  two 
hundred  voices;  an  outing  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  which  will  include  an  organ  recital  in  the 
great  Mormon  Tabernacle,  a  trip  about  Salt  Lake  City^ 
a  bath  in  our  briny  inland  sea,  and  dancing  in  the  Saltair 
pavilion  over  the  lake;  daily  excursions  up  Ogden  Canyon 
one  mile  east  of  the  Institution;  trips  to  the  summit  of 
Observation  Peak,  a  snow-capped  mountain  immediately 
east  of  us  and  11,000  feet  above  sea  level;  visits  to  the 
Stat«  Industrial  School,  the  Ogden  Sugar  Factory,  the 

Hot  Springs,  etc. 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Chairman  Local  Committee, 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Bristol  (England)  District  Institution, — The  Institution  at 
Tyndairs  Park,  Bristol,  England,  is  discontinued  in  con- 
sequence of  another  school  having  been  established  in 
Bristol  by  the  City  Council.  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  who  has 
been  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  over  fifty-three  years,  nearly 
thirty-five  of  which  he  has  been  Headmaster  of  this  Institu- 
tion, retires  from  the  work  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest. 

California  Institution. — Mr.  Nathan  Frank  Whipple, 
teacher  of  articulation  in  this  Institution  for  the  past  twenty- 
one  years,  died  at  Oakland,  California,  February  12,  1908, 
age  fifty-nine.  In  addition  to  his  work  at  the  Institution 
he  held  the  position  of  Reader  in  the  Christian  Science 
Church  of  Oakland,  and  he  was  performing  his  duties  in 
that  office  when  he  suddenly  fell  dead  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  Whipple  taught  in  the  Mystic  Oral  School  from  1879 
to  1886  and  during  the  latter  part  of  this  time  he  was  Princi- 
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pal  of  the  ?^iu>:>L  He  e&me  to  C:kIiform:i  in  IS$6  and 
t&a^t  there  eootiiLuoa&iy  uncil  his  de&th.  Mr.  J&znes  W. 
Hovsoa  g:ave  an  mterestin^  sketch,  oc  his  life  and  eh^jnctcr 
in  the  C&IifoniiA  Sercif  for  Hareh  bsc.  The  foOowinir 
resi>Iutioos  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  ot  the  teairher?: 


the  deadi  oc  Xr.  \.  F.  Wliippie  haft  remov^  aofn 
a»  a  mpecteii  zuui  vulned  co^aborer  zuui  fcienil  ;iOii 

Wbezeaii  we  deai«  t»  cspres  no  his  6iauiy  our  lieep  :iiid 
^mpadn'  izL  tho^  tnrine  hoar,  themarv  be  it 

SUaaiamL  tiias  in  the  de&dL  oc  Xr.  Wliippie  this  xhool  :ftod  tile 
fip^winn  oc  deAf-amfie  instrni.tioiL  al  isuse  huTe  ksec  :&  t»m^h^r  o£ 
abiltCT  :uui  soeees.  .utd  ±  nmn  oc  higii  zuui  nobie  ducsMTten 

Maryland  Sckiiol. — Mr.  Wyand  has  been  jsraxited  leave  of 
afoeeniee.  and  Misif  Laura  C.  Sheniitn  f'^rmeriy  ot  the  TniifAnA 
and  IIIini>i^  Schools,  is  teaching  in  his  place. 

Jiater  Comnlii  Sckoid. — M«Jther  M.  Adeie  Hennesgy^ 
Princtpul  of  the  Mater  Consilii  Schiwi  at  St.  Li^ois  tronr  it* 
establishment  in  lSs5  oncil  rwo  years  ago.  died  February 
17.  19i)8,  at  Kansas  Cinj.  Missouri,  aged  axtv-aine.  For 
the  past  two  years  :?he  hiki  been  Superior  of  St.  Teresa's 
Academy  at  Kansas  City.  "She  was  'ieviKed  to  her  work, 
g:i:>veming  her  Sisters  with,  a  gentleneas  and  love  that  zniKie 
her  et?mmunity  happy  as  weE  as  userjL" 

M'lan  Italj  R*iy4U  X'ltm-ruU  [n^it^ii^jjn. — Mr.  <jiiiiio 
Ferrer! .  weil  known  to  "he  r^aiiers  of  "iie  An.fudi9  as  a  f^t^n- 

rnlbut«3r  r.3  :ii:s  perjxii«'al.  rhe  e<iirt:r  of  L' Kdiu:azi4jne  ptsi 
Siniirm'iti.  and  the  a:irh«'r  'K  aianj  Tal-iabie  wi)rks  reLitinir 
•TO  the  eiiTurarion  of  *he  it^'sf.  iias  been  appointed  Reetor 
of  rile  Xarional  Royal  Ij2stLtTiti«:ti  ±R*i  "riie  Xormiil  Sch«^)L 
♦-i>cinei:t»?d  "h.»*rewi:ii  ar  Milan.  I'.aly. 

M'nruin^ftii  :s:fnMi. — r>r  J.  L.  Smi^h.  ^t  *ais  S'hi>«:>i.  h?*A 
pubiisiiei  a  valiabie  wrk  f«:r  'eai-'fier?  't*  "he  i*^  entiried 
'*The  T'-M?  .>f  Fn;ri.'fh  Phruses  xini  I  ii'-cns  Qostrateti  bv 
M»)«iet  .S?nrec«;e<  *  Fan^a:il".  i£nne<4:ra  ^"ht:*:!  for  the 
r^ea:.  li*)S.  V2  nir  .  pp.  117  .  ["  .•onrx.ns  -^venreen  parses- 
of  "LOie  pcirases.  :!iren«:t*<i  rV-r  i.^  ji  *he  vf-unger  *?iasee*. 
an«:  s  h'in«irv*:  piige<  «)t   -rher  •ii»^ms  in*:  pcrx-^e^.  n»iniberTJur 
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about  fifteen  hundred  in  all,  arranged  alphabetically  and 
accompanied  by  illustrative  sentences.  The  book  is  the 
outgrowth  of  Dr.  Smith's  own  work  in  the  school  room; 
it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  actual  practice  and  seems 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose  of  aiding  deaf  pupils  in 
the  most  difficult  part  of  their  task  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
English  language,  the  mastery  of  its  idiomatic  forms — 
"  those  countless  expressions  wherein  the  actual  meaning  is 
often  far  different  from  that  which  would  be  inferred  from 
the  meanings  of  the  separate  words."  The  book  is  not 
copyrighted.  Mr.  Smith  explains  in  the  Introduction  how 
it  is  used  in  the  Minnesota  School  and  freely  places  it  at 
the  service  of  other  teachers  to  use  in  any  way  they  see  fit. 

Mississippi  Institution. — The  fifty-fourth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Institution  was  celebrated  March 
2,  1908.  An  excellent  address  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
was  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  John  W.  Swiler, 
of  Burlington,  Iowa,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin School.  It  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Wisconsin  Times  of 
March  14,   1908. 

Nyborg  (Denmark)  School. — Mr.  N.  K.  Larsen,  a  teacher 
in  the  Royal  School  at  Nyborg,  Denmark,  is  now  visiting 
American  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Ohio  School. — The  title  of  the  School  has  been  changed 
to  "Ohio  State  School  for  the  Deaf"  and  the  school  term 
has  been  extended  to  thirteen  years. 

Sxvarthmore  School. — The  name  of  the  "Washington 
Heights  School  for  Children  with  Defective  Hearing," 
formerly  at  647  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
removed  two  years  ago  to  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  changed  to  "  Swarthmore  School  for  Deaf  Children." 

Virginia  School  for  Colored. — The  State  legislature  of 
Virginia  has  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  the  colored  deaf  and  blind.  The  location 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  chosen,  but  it  will  probably  be 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  entirely  separate  from 
the  school  at  Staunton.     Mr.  William  C.  Ritter,  a  graduate 
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nf  the  Mrginia  School,  who  has  been  most  active  in  the 
movement  to  establish  the  school  for  the  colored,  has  been 
elected  Superintendent. 


MLSCELI^WEOUS. 

The  Blind'Deaf  in  the  Tvctlfih  Census.— In  the  report 
relating  to  the  blind  and  the  deaf  in  the  Census  of  1900 
the  statistics  of  the  blind-deaf  are  grouped  with  those  of 
the  blind.  Details  are  not  given  concerning  them  as  they 
are  concerning  persons  who  are  only  blind  and  only  deaf. 
There  is  but  one  table  of  the  blind-deaf  and  this  states  merely 
the  period  of  life  and  age  when  blindness  occurred  and  when 
deafness  occurred. 

The  total  number  of  persons  reported  as  "blind-deaf" 
is  2,772,  which  is  more  than  ten  times  as  many  as  in  1880 
or  1890.  In  1880  the  number  of  the  "deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  "  was  given  as  246  and  in  1890  it  was  259.  The  n^ason 
of  this  enormous  increase  in  the  returns  of  1900  is  that  the 
blind-deaf  in  this  Census  include  those  who  lost  sight  or 
hearing  or  both  in  adult  life  and  old  age,  and  these  con- 
stitute a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number:  while  in  the 
Census  of  1880  the  term  "deaf  and  dumb"  was  limited  to 
persons  who  became  deaf  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
in  1890  to  persons  who  were  deaf  and  could  not  speak. 
Probably  also  in  the  census  of  1900  a  large  number  who 
could  hear  loud  conversation  are  included,  but  we  have 
no  information  on  this  point.  On  the  whole  we  find  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  any  actual  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  the  deaf-blind. 

The  persons  reported  as  born  blind  numbered  119;  deaf, 
187;  both  blind  and  deaf,  76.  Became  blind  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  526;  deaf,  670.  Became  blind  after  twenty 
years  of  age,  2,033;  deaf,  1,902.  Became  blind  from  sixty 
to  seventy-nine,  782;  deaf,  670.  Became  blind  at  eighty 
and  over,  357;  deaf,  274.  Period  of  life  when  blindness 
and  deafness  occurred  unknown:  blind,  213;  deaf,  200. 
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Further  information  is  given  in  the  text  of  the  report 
as  follows: 

"The  coincidence  of  the  two  defects  is  not  disclosed  by 
the  figures  showing  age  at  occurrence  by  groups  of  years, 
and  can  not  be  stated  exactly  except  for  those  blind  and 
deaf  from  birth,  of  whom  there  are  76,  but  it  fell  within 
the  same  age  groups  in  1,194  cases,  aiis  follows:  At  birth, 
76;  between  birth  and  5  years  of  age,  64;  at  5  to  9  years,  54; 
at  10  to  14  years,  37;  at  15  to  19  years,  24;  at  20  to  39 
years,  145;  at  40  to  59  years,  172;  at  60  to  79  years,  429; 
and  at  80  years  and  over,  193. 

"There  are  153  cases  in  which  the  unfortunate  persons 
lost  both  sight  and  hearing  under  five  years  of  age." 


Teachers*  Visit  to  Europe, — The  National  Civic  Federation^ 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company  and  Alfred  Mosely,  Esq.,  of  London,  has 
arranged  for  a  visit  of  500  or  more  selected  American  teachers 
to  inspect  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Fifty  of  these  may  visit  the  Continent,  landing 
at  Antwerp,  but  only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
French  or  German  language  will  be  accepted  for  this  part 
of  the  trip. 

The  trip  must  be  made  during  the  months  of  September, 
October,  November,  December,  and  January,  1908,  east 
bound;  and  between  November,  1908,  and  March  15, 
1909,  west  bound.  During  this  period  steamers  of  the 
White  Star,  Red  Star,  American,  and  Dominion  lines  will 
convey  from  their  respective  United  States  and  Canadian 
ports  and  back  the  selected  teachers  in  the  second  cabin  for 
the  fare  of  Five  Pounds  ($24.35)  for  the  round  trip.  If 
any  teachers  prefer  to  travel  in  the  first  cabin  this  passage 
can  be  arranged  for  at  the  minimum  published  rates. 

Nominations  must  be  made  by  Boards  of  Trustees,  etc., 
and  no  applications  from  individual  teachers  will  be  received 
unless  transmitted  through  the  appropriate  authority  and 
with  its  endorsement.  In  making  allotments  preference 
will  be  given  to  nominations  by  Boards  who  propose  to 
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continue  the  stated  compensation  of  the  person  named 
during  his  or  her  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
visit. 

In  case  more  than  500  nominations  are  received  the 
teacliers  selected  to  make  the  visit  will  be  chosen  equitably 
from  different  sections  of  the  country  and  from  different 
types  or  grades  of  educational  work. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  writing  before  June  1,1908, 
on  a  form  which  will  be  sent  upon  request.  All  corresjjond- 
ence  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Execu- 
tive Socretarv,  2S1  P\)urth  Avenue,  Xew  York  City. 


''The  Deaf  Taught  in  Hear.''— Mr.  Charles  M.  Barrows, 
who  claims  that  he  can  teach  the  deaf  to  hear  through 
"psychical  suggestion/'  has  removed  from  Boston  to  602 
West  137th  Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Barrows  is  endorsed 
by  Professor  William  James,  formerly  of  Harvard  University, 
Professor  James  II.  Hyslop,  formerly  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, two  prominent  clergymen,  one  deacon,  and  two 
physicians  of  Boston  as  '^  making  an  h(mest  effort,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  deaf  and,  as  a  man,  worthy  of  public 
confidence  and  support."  He  has  been  engaged  in  ^'teaching 
the  deaf  to  hear"  in  Boston  and  vicinitv  for  the  last  four 
years,  but  we  have  not  noticed  during  that  period  any 
(liniimition  in  the  nuinbcT  of  jnipils  in  attendance  at  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  th(^  Clarke  School,  or  the  New  England 
industrial  School. 

JjC(ji^l(iiirr  Restrictions  iijton  Marriage.-  In  an  interesting 
address  iij)on  '*  Mu,i]:onics  "*  dcIivcnMl  by  Dr.  .\lexander 
Cirahani  Hell  at  the  Conx'ention  of  the  American  Breeders' 
Association  held  in  \\'ashin*i:ton  last  .lanuarv,  lie  expressed 
himself  again,  a<  he  did  in  1S!)1  in  h'^  lecture  to  tin*  students 
of  (lallaudet  Coll(\<rt'  o?i  ".Marriage."  as  o)»))()se(l  to  legisla- 
tive restrictions  upon   marriage,    lie  said: 

♦The  addrc.s.s  is  published  in  full  in  the  Wdtiitn'il  (no /rnphiral  Maga- 
zine for  Kcl>ru:iry.  19()S.  and  in  the  .[ssiKidtion  Rtrinr  for  April,  1908. 
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Of  course,  such  restrictions  should  be  considered,  but  the  moment 
wc  propose  to  int^^rfere  with  the  liberty  of  marriage  we  tread  upon 
dangerous  ground.  The  institution  of  marriage  not  only  provides 
for  the  production  of  offspring,  but  for  the  production  of  morality 
in  the  community  at  large.  This  is  a  powerful  reason  why  we  should 
not  interfere  with  it  any  more  than  can  possibly  be  helped.  There 
are  other  reasons,  however,  arising  from  a  consideration  of  the  rights 
possessed  by  individuals  in  a  free  community. 

Among  the  inalienable  rights  recognized  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  are  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The 
community  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
and  his  pursuit  of  happiness  in  marriage  unless  the  interests  of  the 
community  are  demonstrably  endangered.  The  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals is  often  promoted  by  marriage  even  in  cases  where  the  offspring 
may  not  be  desirable.  The  production  of  undesirable  children  is, 
of  course,  an  injury  to  the  community,  and  there  may  perhaps  be  cases 
where  legal  checks  may  be  justified;  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  there  are  other  checks  that  are  equally  if  not  more  efficient  that 
can  be  brought  into  play.  If  the  conditions  that  produce  undesirable 
offspring  could  be  authoritatively  stated,  prudential  restraints  are 
apt  to  arise  in  cases  where  defective  offspring  are  likely  to  be  produced. 
Where  the  general  intelligence  of  the  individuals  concerned  is  at  fault, 
or  their  duty  to  the  community  is  not  fully  understood  or  realized, 
another  check  comes  into  play  far  more  efficient  than  any  legal  restric- 
tion. Public  opinion  is  a  great  compelling  force  and  few  there  are 
who  can  resist  it. 

Legal  prohibition  of  marriage  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases 
where  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  community  would 
suffer  as  the  result  of  the  marriage.  Where  doubt  exists  the  community 
has  no  right  to  interfere  with  this  most  sacred  and  personal  of  all 
relations;  and  morality  in  the  community  would  certainly  be  more 
promoted  l)y  affording  the  widest  possible  liberty  of  marriage  than  by 
restricting  it.  After  all,  the  interests  of  the  community  are  affected 
not  so  much  by  the  fact  of  a  marriage  as  by  the  production  of  unde- 
sirable offspring.  The  only  reason  why  legislation  against  marriage 
should  be  considered  at  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  well  regulate 
against  the  production  of  offspring.  Unfortunately  prohibition  of 
marriage  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  production  of  offspring. 
It  is  surely  advisable  that  the  children  bom  in  a  community  should 
have  legal  fathers  and  mothers  as  much  as  possible.  Public  opinion, 
and  the  desire  of  all  persons  to  have  healthy  offspring,  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  a  more  powerful  deterrent  to  the  production  of  unde- 
sirable offspring  than  a  compulsory  process  of  law.  Throw  wide  the 
gates  of  marriage,  and  where  children  are  produced  close  tight'  the 
doors  of  divorce.     Every  child  is  entitled  by  nature  to  a  father  and 
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mother;  and  no  people  should  produce  children  who  are  not  prepared 
to  give  them  parental  care  for  life.  Without  going  to  extremes,  I 
would  say  that  the  interests  of  the  conununity  demand  that  we  should 
make  marriage  easy  and  divorce  difficult. 

Deaf  Teachers. — In  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Jonefr'5 
address  at  the  Conference  of  Chief  Executives  of  Iowa  State 
Institutions,  published  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals, 
Mr.  Jones  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  GontToI 
to  give  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  deaf 
teachers.    He  replied: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  answering  that  question,  because  most  of 
the  institutions  have  deaf  people  employed  as  teachers.  A  great 
many  deaf  people  make  as  good  teachers  as  hearing  people.  Out  of 
forty-one  teachers  with  classes,  we  have  nine  deaf  teachers,  and  they 
will  average  up  in  results  with  any  other  nine  teachers  in  the  school. 
Besides  that,  they  wield  an  influence  over  the  deaf  children  that  is 
generally  very  wholesome.  They  are  men  and  women  of  high  ideals, 
pure  minds,  and  good  character.  They  engage  with  the  children  in 
plays  and  entertainments  more  successfully  than  hearing  people  can 
possibly  do,  because  of  their  complete  mastery  of  the  language.  I 
should  regret  to  eliminate  that  strong  element  from  our  teaching  force . 
We  should  remember,  however,  that  deaf  people  who  are  appointed 
as  teachers,  for  the  very  reason  of  the  great  influence  they  can  exert, 
should  always  be  the  very  cream  of  the  product  of  all  our  institutions. 


Death  of  Mr.  Hitz. — Mr.  John  Hitz.  Superintendent  of 
the  Volta  Bureau,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  in  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  March  25,  190S,  aged  eighty.  He  had  gone 
to  the  railway  station  to  meet  Helen  Keller  and  her  mother 
and  died  a  few  minutes  after  their  arrival  while  being  taken 
in  an  ambulance  to  the  casualty  hospital. 

Mr.  Hitz  was  bom  in  Davos,  S^iitzeriand,  September  14, 
182S.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1831  and  was  educated 
in  private  schoob.  On  reaching  manhood  he  was  engaged 
in  commercial  and  banking  enterprises.  From  1864  to 
1881  he  was  Consul  General  of  Switzeriand  at  Washington, 
succeeding  his  father  in  this  office.  When  the  Vcrfta  Bureau 
was  formally  organized  in  1890  he  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent and  held  this  office  until  his  death.  He  brou^t 
to  the  work  considerable  knowledge  of  foreign  languagies. 
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business  ability,  zeal  for  education,  a  warm  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf,  and  enthusiasm  for  humanity.  The 
wide  influence  the  Volta  Bureau  has  exerted  throughout 
the  world  in  matters  relating  to  the  deaf  is  largely  due  to 
the  devoted  efforts  of  Mr.  Hitz. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Booth  has  been  appointed  Acting  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Volta  Bureau. 


New  Periodicals. — Mr.  Evan  Yellon  of  London,  England, 
began  in  November  last  the  publication  of  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal for  the  deaf  entitled  the  Albion  Magazine.  Each  number 
contains  twenty  or  more  quarto  pages  of  about  the  size  of 
the  Minnesota  Companion,  It  is  ably  edited,  attractively 
illustrated,  and  well  printed.  The  price  "for  English  sub- 
scribers is  three  shillings  (seventy-three  cents)  post  free; 
probably  it  would  be  something  more  in  America  with  the 
addition  of  foreign  postage.  The  address  is  38  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  England. 

Mr.  A.  Lemesle,  Director  of  the  Institution  at  Poitiers, 
France,  began  in  January  the  publication  of  a  bi-monthly 
periodical  for  the  deaf  entitled  Echo  de  Famille,  While 
containing  news  items  and  other  articles  of  general  and 
special  interest,  it  aims  to  exert  a  more  directly  religious 
influence  than  other  French  periodicals  for  the  deaf.  The 
price  is  two  francs  a  year;  the  address  Institution  des 
Sourds-muets,  Poitiers,  France. 


Reports  of  Schools. — We  have  received  the  following 
Reports  of  Schools:  (published  in  1907)  Maryland  (Fif- 
teenth Biennial),  South  Australian  (Thirty-first  Annual); 
(published  in  1908)  Halifax  (Fiftieth  Annual),  New  York 
(Eighty-ninth  Annual),  Pennsylvania  (for  the  year  1906- 
1907),  Perkins  (Seventy-sixth  Annual). 


i 
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SEPTEMBER,  1908. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  CONVEN- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE 
DEAF. 

The  p]ighteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  was  held  in  Ogilen,  Utah,  July  4 
to  10,  1908.  From  the  moment  the  first  session  opened 
until  the  closing  hour  every  minute  of  available  time  was 
taken  up  with  something  full  of  interest,  instruction,  or 
l)leasure  for  those  in  attendance. 

R(^gular  sessions  of  two  to  three  hours  each,  with  papers 
and  discussions,  were  held  both  morning  and  afternoon 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  July  6,  7,  and  9; 
sessions  w(»re  also  held  on  Saturday  evening,  Sunday  after- 
noon, Tuesday  evening,  and  Friday  morning. 

Every  school  day  from  8.15  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
regular  class  work  was  carried  on  in  four  diflferent  rooms 
with  pupils  of  the  Utah  Institution.  The  classes  were 
under  the  charge  of  Misses  Knauss,  Walton,  Short,  Bowles, 
Bennett,  and  Lyne,  and  Messrs.  Bush,  Woodbury,  and 
Thurman. 

In  this  way  some  idea  of  the  work  done  in  the  School 
from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest  was  given.  The  show- 
ing made  by  the  high  class  in  Algebra  and  Latin  was  of 
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of  Utah,  with  short  addresses  by  President  J.  T.  Kingsbury 
and  Professor Wm.  M.  Stewart,  head  of  the  State  Normal 
School ;  and  finally  a  visit  to  Salt  Air,  with  plenty  of  time 
to  enjoy  the  famous  bathing  in  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Thursday  evening  the  choir  of  the  Ogden  Tabernacle 
gave  a  special  concert  for  the  members  of  the  Convention. 
After  this  was  over  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Driggs  enter- 
tained the  superintendents,  principals,  and  other  promi- 
nent guests  at  their  own  home. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Convention  presented 
Mrs.  Driggs  with  a  Tiffany  glass  library  lamp  in  appre- 
ciation of  her  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  meeting  an  enjoy- 
able one. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  regular  sessions  was  the  presence 
of  several  prominent  educators  not  engaged  in  the  work 
of  teaching  the  deaf.  The  addresses  of  Hon.  A.C.Nelson, 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Utah,  and  Dr.  W. 
G.  Anderson,  of  Yale  University ,  were  among  the  best  and 
most  helpful  of  all  those  presented  to  the  Convention. 

As  was  expected,  the  attendance  was  rather  small  com- 
pared with  that  at  other  recent  meetings,  the  total  number 
registered  being  little  above  150.  The  New  England 
States  were  practically  unrepresented;  the  remainder  of 
the  States  east  of  the  Alleghanies  sent  a  few  superintendents 
and  principals,  but  almost  no  teachers. 

Among  those  who  did  attend  were:  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Ander- 
son, Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  T.  V.  Archer,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  North  Carolina  School;  Dr.  W.  K.  Argo  of 
Colorado;  Superintendent  D.  F.  Bangs  of  North  Dakota; 
Miss  Cornelia  Bingham  of  Chicago;  Superintendent  W. 
N.  BiRT  of  Western  Pennsylvania;  Superintendent  T.  P. 
Clarke  and  Mrs.  Lottie  Clarke  of  Washington  State; 
Dr.  CoiGHLix  of  Ontario;  Superintendent  W.  0.  Connor 
of  Georgia;  Mr.  A.  W.  Dobyns,  Princi[)al  of  the  Arkansas 
School;  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns  of  Mississippi;  Su|)crintcndent 
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F.  M.  Driggs  of  Utah;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  N.  Dunham,  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  Oklahoma  School;  Superintendent 
E.  McK.  Goodwin  of  North  Carolina;  Miss  Mary E.  Griffin 
of  Colorado;  Superintendent  H.  C.  Hammond  of  Kansas 
Miss  Almira  I.  HoBART  of  Wisconsin;  Miss  Effie  John- 
ston of  Chicago;  Superintendent  R.  0.  Johnson  of  Indiana; 
Superintendent  J.  W.  Jones,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  J.  S.  Long  of 
Iowa;  Superintendent  L.  E.  Milligan  of  Montana;  Mr. 
Lymax  Steed,  Principal  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Colored;  Superintendent  E.  S.  Tillinghast  of  Oregon; 
Superintendent  Y,.  W.  Walker  of  Wisconsin;  President 
A.  H.  Walker  of  Florida;  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Principal 
of  the  South  Carolina  School;  Superintendent  James 
Watson  of  Idaho ;  Superintendent  C.  E.  White  of  Nebraska ; 
Superintendent  J.  W.  Willl\ms  of  Texas;  Miss  Florence 
Wilcoxson  of  Iowa. 

Much  to  the  regret  of  all  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President 
of  the  C()nv(»ntion,  was  unable,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
to  attend  the  m(»eting.  Gallaudet  College  was  represented 
by  Dr.  A.  C.  Gaw  and  Professor  Percival  Hall  of  the 
Faculty.  Dr.  Bradford,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Georgia  School,  was  j^resent;  also  Mr.  J.  H.  Humphrey 
and  Mrs.  McDon.vld,  President  and  Secretary,  resjx^ctively, 
of  the  Board  of  Truste(»s  of  the  Colorado  School.  The 
whole  board  of  the  Utah  School,  with  one  exception,  was 
in  constant  atttMidancci  at  the  s(»ssions  and  did  much  to 
make  the  nux'ting  a  success.  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  represent(Ml  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Spc^ech  to  the  Deaf  and  the  Volta 
Bureau. 

Saturday  Evening,  July  4.    General  Session. 

The   session   opened   with   an   address  of  welcome   by 
Governor  John  C.  Cutler  of  Utah : 


ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  CUTLER. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  so  many  earnest  workers  in  tin* 
cause  of  humanity,  coming  from  so  many  diflferent  parts 
of  our  great  country,  and  from  the  splendid  domain  on  the 
north  of  our  own,  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  And  I  am 
proud  of  the  distinction  thus  shown  to  Utah,  and  the  de- 
served recognition  given  to  our  splendid  institution,  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  beautiful  city  in  which  it 
is  located.  I  am  sure  that  Ogden  will  illustrate  most  excel- 
lently to  her  distinguished  visitors  the  warm  and  hearty 
hospitality  for  which  our  State  is  noted. 

The  tendency  of  the  world  has  long  been  in  the  direction 
of  economy — the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  possible 
results  with  the  means  at  hand.  The  efforts  of  statesmen 
and  scientists  are  in  this  direction.  We  are  trying,  in  all 
the  walks  of  life,  to  save  time,  to  save  property,  to  save  life, 
to  husband  our  resources,  and  to  make  all  the  progress  we 
can  with  what  we  have. 

The  most  important  of  the  means  at  hand,  the  force  with 
which  we  can  accomplish  most,  is  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Ruskin  has  truly  said  that  the  greatest  wealth  of 
the  world  is  not  in  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the  veins 
of  men  and  women,  and  the  children  that  will  become  men 
and  women.  Humanity  is  our  greatest  asset,  the  greatest 
power  for  accomplislunent.  There  is  no  other  thaf  can 
compare  with  it.  Therefore,  our  great  President  Roosevelt, 
in  calling  the  recent  conference  to  discuss  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  named  life  and  health  as  among 
the  most  important  of  these. 

In  welcoming  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  both 
teachers  and  philanthropists,  interested  in  the  training  of 
the  unfortunate  youth  and  the  alleviation  of  their  suffer- 
ings, I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  one  phase  of  the  subject  1 
have  just  referred  to.    It  is  the  cultivation  of  all  the  human 
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material  we  have  at  hand,  and  the  use  of  all  that  niatcrial 
in  the  work  of  the  world.  And  this  includes  the  imperfect, 
deficient,  crippled  material,  as  well  as  the  sound  and  healthy 
and  perfect.  In  some  countries,  in  past  ages,  the  child 
that  was  born  into  the  world  with  imperfect  faculties  was 
regarded  as  an  incumbrance,  to  be  gotten  rid  of  in  the  quick- 
est possible  way,  in  order  not  to  impede  the  progress  and 
consume  the  substance  of  the  well  and  strong.  The  sickly 
child,  the  imbecile,  and  the  blind  or  deaf  or  dumb  or  crippled 
infant  were  exposed  on  the  mountain  side  or  left  to  the 
mercy  of  wild  beasts,  in  order  that  the  community  should 
not  be  burdened  with  their  care. 

»  •  ■         ■ 

The  history  of  the  world  has  shown  that,  aside  from  all 
considerations  of  humanity,  this  was  a  most  wasteful  and 
destructive  policy.  But  it  has  taken  a  long  time  for  the 
world  to  make  progress  in^the  matter  of  saving  and  culti- 
vating and  using  to  the  best  advantage  this  imperfect  ma- 
terial that  was  once  thrown  away.  It  was  a  step  toward 
the  proper  treatment  of  these  unfortunates  when  they  were 
taken  care  of  at  public  expense,  and  saved  from  the  humili- 
ation and  suffering  to  which  their  deficiencies  exposed  them. 
But  this  was  only  a  partial  step.  A  much  longer  one  was 
taken  when  the  State  began  to  devise  means  for  training 
this  deficient  material  to  usefulness. 

And  yet  the  principle  out  of  which  this  idea  grows  is  so 
plain  as  to  seem  self-evident.  It  appears  simple  enough 
that  if  boys  or  girls  are  somewhat  deficient  physically,  men- 
tally, or  morally,  we  should  still  try  to  use  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  the  faculties  they  do  possess.  If.  one  is  blind, 
he  may  still  have  his  hearing;  if  deaf,  his  sight;  if  crippled 
in  one  portion  of  his  body,  he  may  be  sound  in  all  other 
parts;  if  partially  unsound  in  mind,  he  may  still  retain 
certain  faculties;  if  deficient  in  one  tnoral  quality,  he  may 
still  possess  some  admirable  traits.  Is  it  not  our  duty,  is 
it  not  humane,  is  it  not  true  economy,  to  use  to  the  best 
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advantage  the  faculties  such  persons  do  possess?  Is  it  not 
hett(»r  to  do  this  than  to  follow  the  primitive  method  of 
ridding  the  earth  of  the  deficient  one,  or  the  later  method 
of  penning  him  up  and  keeping  him  in  uselessn(»ss  at  the 
expense  of  the  State? 

Th(Te  is  no  more  terrible  condition  than  pauperized 
(U^pendence.  And  if  the  State  is  under  obligation  to  prevent 
this  condition,  by  providing  for  the  education  of  healthy, 
sound,  moral,  and  intelligent  children,  and  we  cheerfully 
admit  that  it  is,  is  it  not  under  a  greater  obligation  to  train 
those  who  start  life  under  a  handicap,  and  for  wiiom  the 
struggle  of  life  and  the  performance  of  duty  to  the  State 
and  to  society  are  much  more  difficult?  If  the  matter  of 
need  is  to  ])e  considered,  should  not  our  greatest  care  b(» 
exercised  in  bc^half  of  the  deficient,  w-hose  need  is  greatest? 

Th(»  brutal  and  selfish  principle  expressed  in  the  j)hrase, 
**The  Survival  of  the  Fittest,"  operat<\s  almost  exclusively 
in  nature.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  society  wo  should 
endeavor  to  r(^})lace  it  with  the  kind  and  uns(»!fish  princijiLe, 
"The  Survival  of  All  the  Fit.'^  And  true  economy  and 
wholesome  humanitv  would  make  this  include  all  w-ho  are 
partially,  ])ut  not  entirely,  unfit  for  the  work  of  society. 

l^]v(n*y  individual,  except  the  hopelessly  crippled  or  insane 
or  sick  or  criminal,  has  his  use  and  usefulness.  There  is 
something  each  one  can  do.  It  is  both  the  duty  and  the 
privil(»ge  of  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  to  cultivate  and 
utilize*  th(^  partial  faculties  defective  children  r(»tain,  in  order 
that  th(»ir  deficiency  may  be  as  little  a  humiliation  to  them 
and  loss  to  the  State  as  possible.  This  is  the  underlying 
principle  on  which  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  are  established.  Andif  a  girl  like  Helen  Keller,  suffer- 
ing under  these  afflictions,  can  be  trained  to  an  intelligence 
and  efficiency  superior  to  that  of  many  a  one  in  possession 
of  every  faculty,  there  is  hope  for  every  child  that  is  par- 
tially afflicted. 
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If  there  is  anv  institution  in  the  State  of  Utah  in  which 
I  have  felt  a  imrtieulariy  fatheriy  and  tender  int«iest  ever 
since  I  became  Governor,  it  b*  the  school  for  these  fleficient 
children.  My  heart  has  gone  out  to  them.  My  .sjTujMithy 
lias  lK»en  for  them.  I  have  visite<l  them  often,  an«l  have 
brought  prominent  gentlemen  of  the*  State  with  nie;  not 
to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity,  but  to  arouse  an  active  and 
s\Tnpathetic  interest  in  them  and  in  their  condition.  I 
have  labfmnl  with  the  Legislatures  of  1905  and  1907  to  get 
them  to  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State  would  allow,  proper  pro\nsion  should  be  niaile 
for  the  education  of  these  unfortunate  ones,  as  a  matter  of 
wonomv  and  humanitv.  For  the  measure  of  success  that 
has  attended  these  efforts,  I  am  thankful:  and  I  pledge  my 
future  efforts,  if  I  am  honored  with  re-election,  to  ameliorate 
as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  the  unhappy  condition  of  these 
little  ones.    *    *    * 

By  way  of  illustrating  what  is  meant  by  the  economy  of 
training  the  defective,  I  have  before  me  an  official  statement 
to  the  effect  that,  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the 
institution  since  it  was  established  have  failetl  to  make  their 
way  in  th<»  world.  They  are  taught  trades,  such  as  car- 
[K^ntry,  cabinet  making,  cooking,  dressmaking,  gardening. 
hous(*  and  sign  painting,  printing,  and  tailoring:  an<l  the 
students  are  so  well  traimnl  that  the  demand  for  them  when 
th(»y  leave  the  sch(K)l  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

Th(»  e.\jx»nse  of  training  thest*  children  was  greath'  rt*- 
duc(Ml  by  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  do  considerable 
of  the  work  of  the  institution,  particularly  the  printing. 
The  saving  to  tlu*  sch(K)l  from  this  one  item  alone  was  $2,236 
in  the  one  year.  The  work  of  the  class  in  carpentry  ami 
cabinet  making  in  the  year  was  valucnl  at  $4,159,  and  in 
house  painting,  $4,690.  Garments  of  various  kinds  were 
made  and  repaired  by  the  girls,  the  value  of  the  work  in 
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this  department  totaling  thousands  of  dollars.  Forty- 
five  girls  and  twenty-four  boys  were  so  well  trained  in 
cooking  that  they  were  all  able  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  do 
plain  cooking  for  family  needs,  and  to  handh*  both  coal 
and  gas  ranges. 

This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  general  principle  I 
am  trying  to  impn^ss.  There  may  not  be  so  many  things 
that  the  blind  or  the  crippled  or  the  feeble-minded  or  the 
morally  deficient  can  do,  but  nil  of  these  can  do  something. 
Whatever  they  are  capable^  of  th(»y  should  be  trained  to 
do,  as  a  kindness  to  them,  a  meaas  of  training  their  facul- 
ties and  overcoming  their  deficiencies,  and  as  a  mattiT  of 
economy  to  the  State.  I  cannot  impress  this  idea  too 
strongly. 

To  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  interested  in  and  devot<5d 
to  this  labor  of  love,  I  extend  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Utah 
kindest  and  heartiest  greetings.  Your  coming  here  is  an 
evidence  that  the  fame  of  our  School  and  its  excellent 
Superintendent  has  reached  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
welcome  you  and  the  ideas  you  have  brought  to  assist  us 
in  the  work  of  training  our  deficient  children.  I  trust  wo 
may  have  some  ideas  to  give  you  in  exchange.  But  what- 
ever we  have  in  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  is  freely 
and  warmly  extended.  May  your  stay  with  us  be  as 
pleasant  as  you  could  wish. 


Hon.  James  H.  Devine,  representing  the  Mayor  of 
Ogden,  followed  Governor  Cutler  with  a  few  words  of 
warm  welcome  from  the  city  of  Ogden  to  the  Convention. 

Miss  Maud  May  Babcock,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Utah  School,  added  further  words  of  wel- 
come, and  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  aim  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf. 

Responses  were  made  by  Superintendent  E.  McK.  Good- 
win as  presiding  officer;  by  Mr.  Rodwell  for  Ontario;  by 
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I*rc»si(Irnt  A.  H.  Walkku  for  the  South;  by  Superintend- 
ent 10.  W.  Walkku  for  the  Middle  West:  by  Superin- 
tendent T.  P.  Clakkk  for  the  Pacific  Coast;  by  Professor 
Pkiicival  Hall  for  (Jallaudet  College,  and  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Booth  for  the  Volta  Bureau. 

''Hie  (/onvention  by  a  rising  unanimous  vote  decideil  to 
send  a  telegram  of  1ov(j  and  greeting  to  President  Gallaudet. 

Si:XI)AY   Al-TKRNOON,  JuLY  5. 

An  informal  session  was  held  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
moral  and  n^Iigious  training  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  with 
especial  reference  to  how  Sunday  should  be  spent. 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Superint(»ndent  W.  K.  AuGO, 
Miss  Stkvknson,  Mr.  J.  S.  Loxcj,  Mr.  Wahhex  Robinsox, 
and  Superintendent  II.  C.  Hammoxd.  Messrs.  J.  R.  and 
.\.  W.  Doiivxs,  J.  W.  Joxios,  C.  Iv  Whitk,  T.  V.  Archer, 
M.  McK.  (iooDWix,  FuAXK  Kkai),  Jr.,  and  others  also  took 
part.  The  general  opinion  express(Ml  wjis  in  favor  of  the 
regular  Sunday  School  papers  or  (iuart(Tli(\s  for  the  use 
of  older  pupils,  especially  those  reciuiring  an  actual  study 
of  the  Bible,  with  written  answ(Ts  on  tlu^  lesson. 

In  nearly  all  schools  the  practice  seems  to  prevail  of  filling 
up  the  (lay,  with  the  exception  of  an  hoiH"  or  two,  witli 
Sunday  School  work,  chapel  talks,  study  hoiu's,  etc. 

Superintendent  W.  ().  Co.wok  and  Mr.  .I.S.  L()X(;  favored 
less  formal  work  of  this  sort  and  the  giving  of  more  rest 
and  free(iom  to  the  pupils.  A  numi)er  spok(^  of  the  good 
effects  of  letting  the  children  take  as  much  active  part  as 
possible  in  the  Smiday  School  and  chapel  exercises,  and 
of  the  value  of  having  the  children  learn  to  givc^  sometliing 
each  Sundav  toward  cliaritv  or  other  worthv  causes. 

tt  «  * 

Superintendents  Joxks  and  (Joodwin  told  of  the  work 
of  the  Christian  h]ndeavor  Societies  and  also  of  the  work 
of  various  ministers  of  their  towns  in  religious  instruction 
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of  the  children.  Such  work  oft^n  leads  the  pupils  to  join 
the  church  Ix^fore  leaving  school,  and  gives  them  perma- 
nent Christian  relations  of  great  value. 

Some  discussion  followed  on  religious  societies,  and  it 
was  agrecul  that  where  these  are  kept  up  and  conducted 
by  the  pupils  themselves,  without  much  outside  pr(\ssure, 
they  may  be  of  great  bem^fit  to  the  schools. 

Monday,  July  6.     Morning  Session. 

The  Conv(»ntion  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President 
Goodwin.  On  a  motion  of  Secretary  Dobyns,  Messrs.  A. 
C.  Gaw  and  Peucival  Hall  were  elected  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries. 

Messrs.  A.  \V.  Dobyns,  Percival  Hall,  Frank  Re;ad, 
Jr.,  W.  L.  Walker,  Mrs.  Dunham,  Mrs.T.  P.  Clarke,  Miss 
Hammond,  and  Miss  Koehlkr  were  appointed,  official 
interpreters  for  the  deaf. 

The  address  of  President  Gallaudet  was  then  read  bv 
Professor  Hall. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

(Jreen  Island,  Branford,  Conn., 

Jime  26th,  19()S. 
To  tlie  Members  of  the  Convention  of  American 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  meetimj  at  Ogden,  Utah: 
Dear  Friends  and  Colleagues:  It  is  with  extreme 
regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  be  with  you  at  this  time. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  every  assembly 
of  the  Convention  since  1870,  and  I  had  looked  forward 
with  pleasurable  anticipations  to  being  with  you  at  your 
meeting  of  1908.  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  my  absence 
is  occasioned  by  circumstances  quite  beyond  my  control. 
I  had  intended  to  ask  your  attention  to  some  points  of 
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importance  in  our  work,  had  I  been  with  you  in  person, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  intrusive  on  my  part 
if  I  ofT(T  a  few  .sugg(»stions  which  seem  to  me  worthy  of 
your  consideration. 

Within  the*  past  twenty-five  years  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  men  and  women  in  our  pnifession  has  undergone 
a  radical  chang(».     From  Inking  in  a  small  minority,  women 
now  form  a  large  majority.    No  one  esteems  more  highly 
than  I  the  valuable^  s(Tvic(*  women  have  rendered  and  are 
rend(Ting  in  the  (education  of  the  deaf.    Among  them  are 
found  som(»  of  our  lH\st  tc^achers,  and  the  average  of  their 
ability  is  high.     Hut  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  present 
time  th(^  numlxT  of  men  employed  in  our  work  Ls  too  small. 
I  am  aware  that  the  services  of  men  cost  more  than  tliose 
of  women,  and  that  superintendents  and  principals   feel 
compellcvl  to  consider  economy  when  they  present  their 
nHjuests  for  monc^y  to  th(Mr  Legislatures.     But  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the*  deaf  d(»serve  the  best  that  can  be  given 
them  in  their  (nlucation,  and  then*  should  lx>  no  hesitation 
in  asking  State  governments  for  money  enough  to  furnish 
the  best.     The  .<a!ari(\s  off(»r(»d  to  men  are  not  high  enough 
in  many  instances  to  keep  capable  men  in  our  profession, 
and  the  men  who  are  in  it  g(»nerally  deserve  more  than 
they  are  getting.     And  it  may  be  truly  said  tliat  many  of 
our  women    teachers   are  un(l(T[)aid.     There  should  be  a 
general  advance  in  the  rates  of  compensation  given  to  our 
teachers. 

The  vahie  of  signs  in  the  (vlucation  of  the  deaf  has  been 
much  (liscusse(l  for  many  years,  and  unanimity  of  opinion 
in  this  matter  has  by  no  means  been  reached.  Long  ago 
I  raised  my  voice  against  tlu»  unwise  and  excessive  use  of 
signs,  especially  in  the  chiss  room,  which  was  conmion 
some  years  since.  And  I  beheve  there  is  a  gentTal  agreo^ 
ment  that  in  the  schoolroom  signs  should  be  used  *'as 
little  as  possible."     But  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to 
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the  value  of  signs  in  religious  services  and  for  lectures  and 
dramatic  entertainments.  My  own  view  is  decided  that, 
for  these  last-named  purposes,  signs  are  a  necessity  for  the 
best  resuItvS,  and  that  their  use  works  no  injury  to  the 
pupils  in  any  respect.  Strong  testimony  in  support  of 
this  practice  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  school  at 
Leipsic,  founded  by  Heinicke,  and  in  that  at  Dresden,  both 
oral  schools,  signs  are  used  in  chapel  exercises.  In  a  paper 
to  be  read  to  the  Convention  by  Professor  Hall,  one  of 
my  associates  in  Washington,  views  as  to  the  value  of  signs 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  will  be  presented  with  which 
I  am  in  full  accord. 

It  is  quite  generally  understood  that,  beginning  with  the 
autunm  of  1909,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
College  at  Washington  will  be  nuaterially  advanced.  I 
think  it  has  been  made  clear  by  the  authorities  of  the 
College  that  this  step  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
the  College  into  line  with  other  colleges,  as  to  its  standard 
of  admission  and  graduation.  The  Faculty  of  the  College 
appreciate  most  highly  the  cordial  manner  in  which  the 
schools  have  met  the  proposed  change,  involving,  as  it  does, 
considerable  additional  work  in  [)reparing  pupils  for  col- 
leg(%  and  they  promise  the  officers  and  teacluTs  of  tlu* 
schools  that  th(»y  will  show  every  possible  consideration 
to  pupils  who  may  be  embarrassed  by  the  proposed  change. 

Repeating  the  assurance  of  mygreat  regret  at  Ixnng absent 
from  Ogden  at  this  time,  I  will  record  the  hope  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
whether  it  be  held  in  Maine,  Texas,  Oregon,  or  Michigan, 
or  in  any  other  State  far  or  near  from  my  abode.    *   *    * 


Vice-President  Goodwin  announced  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Tunis  V.  Archer  as  Treasurer,  pro  tempore^  in  the 
absence  of  Treasurer  J.  L.  Smith. 
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Letters  and  telegrams  of  greeting  from  a  number  of  ab- 
sent members  were  read  by  Assistant  Secretary  Gaw. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Jones  presented  the  following 
report  of  the  committee  appointt*d  at  the  Morganton  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  A  UNIFORM 
COURSE  OF  STUDY  LEADING  UP  TO  ADMIS- 
SION TO  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention: 

*  *  *  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  "A  Course 
of  Study"  it  devolves  upon  me  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  done.  Criticism  and  dis- 
cussion belong  to  the  Convention. 

By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Morganton 
Convention,  constituting  the  committee  on  *'A  Course  of 
Study,"  the  r(»j)ort  was  to  be  published  in  the  Annals. 
Tliis  was  done,  the  rei)ort  appearing  in  the  issue  of  Nov- 
ember hust. 

Th(»  mattcT  has  therefore  been  before  the  teachers  for 
s(»veral  months  and  need  not  be  stated  here  at  length.  The 
coiniiiittee  do  not  flatter  tluMnseves  that  the  course  here 
laid  down  is  in  detail  all  that  can  be  devised.  We  have 
invited  critieisin  and  hope  that  discussion  by  this  body  will 
amend  and  anipHfy,  and  so  bring  the  proposed  course 
nearer  to  what  is  ntuuled  and  make  it  the  l)(\st  possible  ' 
guide. 

It  is  [)r()per  that  I  should  stat(^  here  that  the  work  of  the 
conunitteewaseonchieted  byeorrespondenee.  The  members 
of  the  eonnnittee  wen*  so  widely  s(»parate(l  that  it  wjis  not 
practicable  to  hold  meetings.  A  circular  letter  from  the 
chairman  to  the  members  called  their  attention,  asked  their 
advice  upon  this  i)oint,;nid  HMjuesteil  their  earnest  co-oper- 
ation in  the  work.     J)r.  A.  (J.  l)rai)er  consented  to  act  as 
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secretary  of  the  committee  and  his  has  been  "  the  laboring 
oar/^  To  his  industry  and  rare  good  judgment  the  com- 
pleted work  is  due.  Every  paper  embodied  in  the  report 
passed  through  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  committee 
before  adoption. 

The  question  first  arose  whether  two  objects  should  be 
kept  in  view,  a  course  of  study  for  the  majority  of  the  deaf 
ending  with  high-school  studies,  and  a  separate  course  for 
those  aiming  to  enter  college;  or  whether  a  general  course 
with  an  added  curriculum  of  college  preparation  should 
be  planned.  It  was  decided  to  adhere  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  resolution  and  arrange  a  course  '  leading 
directly  to  college  entrance. 

With  this  definite  end  in  view  it  seemed  best  to  ask  the 
aid  of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Gallaudet  College  who, 
from  their  examination  of  the  entrance  papers  of  candidates 
from  various  schools,  and  from  their  experience  with  such 
students  after  athnission,  would  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  the  nuTits  and  defects  of  various  coursas  of  study  pre- 
viously followed.  It  was  thought  that  their  counsel  would 
greatly  aid  in  harmonizing  differing  views  and  promote 
the  establishment  of  a  well  balanced,  workable  course 
of  studv. 

Several  very  valuable  papers  from  the  Faculty  are  thus 
incorporated  in  the  report.  Some  of  these  relate  only  to 
th(*  advanced  work  of  the  schools,  while  others,  notably 
the  papcT  by  Dr.  Hotchkiss,  begin  with  the  elementary 
work  and  carry  it  forward  to  the  point  of  college  entrance. 
All  the  papers  embraced  in  the  report  have  been  prepared 
by  able  teachers  of  large  experience. 

Dr.  Patterson's  paper  is  a  brief  froni  his  publishcnl  work 
entitlcMl  *' Course  of  Instruction,^'  which  has  been  so 
thorouj^hly  tested  in  the  Ohio  School.  Mr.  Wright's  paper 
is  the  product  of  valuable  personal  experience. 

If  the  committee  had  been  allowed  a  wider  range  they 
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would  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  industrial  training  and 
of  art  instruction,  both  in  relation  to  its  bearing  on  industrial 
pursuits  and  its  importance  in  mental  development. 

Perhaps  another  committee  will  be  charged  with  the 
work  of  framing  a  course  for  the  large  majority  of  the  deaf 
whose  schooling  nmst  stop  short  of  a  college  education.  In 
this  might  be  considered  the  relative  amount  of  time  to  be 
given  to  mental  and  manual  training,  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  hours  of  study,  work,  and  recreation,  the  minimum 
language  course,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  initial 
processes  of  instruction  in  our  schools. 

The  report  in  whole  and  in  detail  is  submitted  in  the 
hop(»  that  it  may  i)rove  of  immediate  value,  and  that  it 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  more  perfect  scheme  of  study. 
To  this  end  criticism  is  earnestly  invited. 

CHAS.  W.  ELY, 

Chairman 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  connnittee  dischargeil 
with  thanks. 

On  the  motion  of  Superintendent  T.  P.  Clarke,  the 
chair  was  directcHJ  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  members 
to  draft  and  report  as  soon  as  possibh*,  through  the  Annals, 
a  course  adapt(»(l  to  the  majority  of  the  deaf  who  cannot 
hope  to  attend  college*,  and  to  iiicor|)()rate  in  that  course 
a  course  in  manual  training,  togetluT  with  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  allotted  to  tlu»  mental  and  to  the  manual  training. 

Vice-President  (Joodwin  later  appointed  the  following 
to  serve  on  this  committee:  Su]KM'inten(lent  T.  P.  Ci^\rkr, 
chairman;  Mr.  T.  V.  Auchkk,  Miss  Mahoarkt  Stevenson, 
Professor  Pkrcival  Hall,  Mr.  Warren  Robinson. 


Professor  Pkhcival  Hall  then  read  a  paper  on: 


THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  GALLAUDET 

COLLEGE. 

Ever  since  that  auspicious  20th  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
1815,  when  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  decided  to  make 
teaching  the  deaf  his  life  work,  men  of  similar  character 
have  been  attracted  to  the  same  profession.  In  spite  of 
the  meagreness  of  salaries  oft^n  paid,  in  spite  of  discourag- 
ing interference  with  State  Schools  by  politicians,  men  of 
the  highest  character,  ability,  and  scholarship  have  been 
drawn  to  this  work,  and  have  given  their  best  efforts  and 
years  to  the  task  of  making  honorable,  useful  citizens  from 
the  deaf  boys  and  girls  of  our  country. 

To  no  method  of  teaching  has  been  or  can  be  rightly 
ascribed  the  real  success  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in 
any  country  so  much  as  to  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  that  profession.  Who  would  expect  a 
drunken  profligate  like  John  Braidwood  to  establish  any- 
thing more  than  a  feeble  little  school,  managed  for  his  own 
benefit?  Who  would  expect  anything  else  but  its  early 
dissolution,  leaving  so  little  impression  on  the  world  that 
only  in  recent  years  has  its  pitiful  history  been  brought 
fully  to  light?  Who  would  expect  a  wise,  unselfish  educator 
like  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  to  establish  anything  else 
than  a  school  free  for  [X)or  and  rich  alike — a  school  that 
stands  today,  after  nearly  a  century,  as  a  splendid  monu- 
ment to  its  founder — a  school  whose  foundation  and  con- 
duct were  the  inspiration  for  the  movement  that  has  led 
to  the  best  educational  system  for  the  deaf  in  the  world — 
a  school  that  has  sent  out  hundreds  of  deaf  men  and  women 
whose  successful  lives  have  been  a  blessing  to  our  land. 

No  one  has  ever  realized  more  fully  the  effect  of  the 
character  and  scholarship  of  the  teacher  on  his  deaf  pupils 
and,  in  general,  on  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
than  Dr.  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet.     During  his  service 
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as  President  of  the  College  at  Washington  he  saw,  with 
regret,  the  proportion  of  male  teaehers  in  our  schools 
decreasing.  He  obserx-ed,  as  our  country  prospererl  after 
the  Civil  War,  that  men  of  ability  were  being  led  into 
better  paid  professions  than  teaching.  He  felt  keenly  the 
need  of  well-educated,  earnest  young  men  who  would  take 
up  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf. 

And  so,  through  his  influence,  Gallaudet  Collc^:e  since 
1891  has  received  a  small  number  of  hearing  young  men 
and  women  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them 
for  our  profession. 

The  establishment  of  this  Nonnal  class  was  not  accom- 
plished without  opposition.  Some  of  the  deaf  felt  disap- 
pointed at  the  new  step,  thinking  it  would  injure  the  chances 
of  the  deaf  gra<luates  of  the  Collie  in  obtaining  p>ositions 
as  teachers.  But  their  opposition  was  passive  rather  than 
active,  and  that  feeling  is  now  practically  dead.  TTiis  is 
proved  by  the  in\itation  extended  last  summer  to  Normal 
graduates  holding  degrees  to  join  the  Grallaudet  Alunmi 
Association.  The  really  active  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  our  Normal  Department  came  from  certain  educa- 
tors, and  from  others  who  felt  their  interest  in  the  deaf 
gave  them  privileges  of  interference  which  have  never 
been  justifi(Ml. 

But  whether  opposition  from  all  quarters  has  finally 
disappeared  or  not  we  shall  not  <liscuss  further,  for  we  do 
not  conceni  ourselves  with  it.  We  know  we  are  doing  a 
necessary  work,  and,  until  some  one  else  will  do  the  same 
kind  of  work,  the  training  of  the  teachers  at  the  Columbia 
Institution  will  go  on.  It  is  done  only  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  the  time  of  our  teachers  and  the  convenience 
of  school  routine.  But  we  do  it  because  we  think  the 
profession  still  needs  broad-minded,  well-trained  young 
men  and  women,  fit  to  educate,  in  the  best  and  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  the  deaf  children  put  under  their  care. 
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In  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence  up  to  the  present 
school  year,  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College 
has  given  certificates  to  5  young  men  and  15  young  women 
of  good  education,  in  several  cases  college  bred,  but  not 
college  graduates.  It  has  also  given  degrees  to  47  young 
men  and  12  young  women  already  holding  collegjate  degrees. 
So  a  total  of  79  young  people  of  exceptional  qualities  have 
been  through  our  course.  All  but  one  of  these  have  taught 
in  our  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Eleven  of  the  27  young  wom-on  have  married  and  one 
has  retired  on  account  of  poor  health.  Twenty  of  the  52 
young  men  have  gone  into  other  fields  of  work;  several 
have  become  lawyers,  others  doctors;  some  have  entered 
the  ministry,  one  as  a  ipissionary  to  the  deaf;  a  number 
are  teachers,  and  a  few  are  business  men.  Nearly  all  of 
those  who  are  not  now  teaching  the  deaf  have  given  from 
3  to  5  years  of  their  lives  to  our  work. 

Forty-seven  in  all,  32  men  and  15  women,  are  now 
teaching  the  deaf.  They  represent  such  colleges  as  Colorado 
in  the  West;  Beloit,  Illinois,  Westminster,  and  William 
Jewell  in  the  Central  States;  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
Wake  Forest,  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  Converse 
Coll(»ge  in  the  South;  Western  Maryland  and  Haverford 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region;  Tufts,  Brown,  Harvard, 
and  Yale  in  New  England. 

Of  these  47  still  in  the  profession  2  arc  assistant  pro- 
f(\ssors  and  2  arc  professors  at  Gallaudet  College;  1  is  prin- 
cipal's assistant  and  2  are  in  charge  of  the  educational 
departments  in  state  schools  for  the  deaf;  1  is  in  charge  of 
a  foreign  school,  and  6  are  at  the  head  of  state  schools  in 
this  country.  Of  the  remaining  33,  22  are  teachers  of 
speech  or  oral  teachers.  They  are  scattered  through  many 
States,  from  Idaho  to  Pennsylvania^  from  New  York  to 
Florida.  The  entire  school  work  of  1,200  deaf  children 
is  to-day  under  their  direction.    Their  good  influence  has 
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been  exerted  over  a  continually  increasing  number  of  pupib. 
Their  work  means  that  hundreds  of  deaf  young  people  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  with  high  ideals  and  sound  character 
to  meet  the  trials  of  life.  We  cannot  go  over  this  list  of 
active  workers  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
without  feeling  thankful  that  they  are  still  with  us,  or  with- 
out acknowledging  the  wisdom  of  President  Gallaudet  in 
providing  the  way  by  which  they  have  been  led  into  their 
present  field  of  labor. 

And  now  let  me  say  something  about  the  aim  of  the 
normal  course  given  at  Washington.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  our  intention  to  send  out  young  men  and  women  well 
informed,  in  general  matters,  about  the  class  of  people  vhom 
they  are  to  teach.  From  lectures,  reading,  reports,  and 
discussions  they  learn  the  proper  classification  of  the  deaf, 
the  causes  of  deafness,  the  number  of  the  deaf,  their 
occupations,  their  legal  status,  the  provision  for  their 
education  in  various  countries,  systems  of  education,  and 
the  history  of  our  profession,  especially  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  second  place  we  require  a  study  of  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  deaf  before,  during, 
and  after  their  school  training.  In  this  work  they  have 
unusual  opportunities,  for  they  associate  daily  with  deaf 
lKM)pIe  of  many  ages  and  conditioas,  from  the  lx»^nners  in 
the*  K(nidall  School  to  the  highly  educated  d(»af  men  con- 
n(»cte(l  with  our  teaching  force.  From  Heading  and  from 
personal  investigation  th(»y  find  out  the  vast  diflference 
between  the  deaf  child  and  the  hearing  child  of  school  age. 
They  learn  to  appreciate  what  must  be  done  to  put  the 
(leaf  child  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  footing  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  morally  as  his  hearing  brother.  And 
they  are  made  to  realize  that  to  the  teacher,  more  than  to 
any  one  else,  not  excepting  the  parents,*  is  due  the  entire 
well-being  of  the  pupil  for  all  time. 

Thirdly,  much  pf  our  time  is  spent  on  the  mastery  of 
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the  means  of  communication  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
Members  of  the  normal  class  not  already  familiar  with  the 
language  of  signs  are  given  careful  instruction  in  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  a  great  many  of  the  most  useful  signs. 
They  are  drilled  in  their  connected  use.  Before  the  year 
is  over  they  arc  expected  to  be  able  to  conduct  short  chapel 
services,  and  to  give  simple  lectures  in  the  sign  language. 

Now  in  this  matter  we  have  been  criticized  for  wasting 
time.  We  do  not  think  that  criticism  is  just.  We  believe 
every  teacher  of  the  deaf  can  be  more  useful  both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  friend  of  the  deaf  if  he  knows  how  to  use 
the  sign  language.  We  believe  that,  without  the  systematic 
drill  we  require,  our  graduates  would,  in  many  cases,  never 
acquire  facility  in  this  highly  important  means  of  com- 
munication. 

In  a  recent  conversation  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  President 
of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  told  me  that  he  was  very  glad  to  have 
with  him  as  a  teacher  one  of  our  young  men  who  is  able  to 
use  the  sign  language  freely;  that  the  Mt.  Airy  School, 
like  every  imix)rtant  state  school,  is  looked  on  as  a  center 
for  help,  guidance,  and  inspiration  by  hundreds  of  deaf 
people.  Its  Superintendent  is  called  on  for  interpreters 
for  the  courts  and  for  churches,  for  visitors  to  the  sick  and 
the  needy  deaf,  for  lecturers  in  their  social  and  literary 
gatherings,  in  short,  for  men  and  women  who  can  uplift 
the  deaf  people  of  the  community.  And  so,  Dr.  Crouter 
said,  the  knowledge  of  the  sign  language  which  his  young 
teacher  had  made  him  of  more  value  to  the  Institution. 

But  a  knowledge  of  signs  is  also  of  vital  importance 
within  the  school  itself.  We  all  know,  or,  if  any  of  us  do 
not,  it  is  time  we  should  learn,  that  even  where  children 
are  orally  taught  they  do  communicate  with  each  other 
in  school  and  out  in  signs.  Should  not  the  teacher  know 
what  they  are  saying?    A  short  time  ago  one  of  our  grad- 
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uates,  an  oral  teacher,  told  me  that,  happening  to  visit  the 
class  of  a  young  lady  who  took  pride  in  her  ignorance  of 
signs,  he  discovered  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  her  class  were 
communicating  in  gestures  with  each  other  about  matters 
that  were  degrading.  The  teacher  was  shockeil.  She 
had  never  suspected  it. 

I  tell  you  frankly,  if  our  teachers  are  to  keep  up  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  past  as  true  educators,  I  do  not  mean 
as  tutors  in  a  special  subject  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  but  as 
teacfiers  who  are  to  leave  lasting  impressions  on  the  ideals 
and  characters  of  their  pupils,  they  must  know  what  their 
boys  and  girls  are  thinking  and  saying  aU  the  time.  No 
teacher  of  the  deaf  can  afford  not  to  know  the  language  of 
signs. 

Another  means  of  communciation,  which  we  take  up,  is 
the  manual  alphabet.  We  teach  its  formation  and  use 
with  care.  We  insist  on  clearness,  rather  than  speed,  in 
manual  spelling. 

We  require  of  every  member  of  our  normal  class  a 
thorough  course  in  the  formation  and  development  of 
English  sounds,  for  of  course  speech  is,  in  many  ways, 
the  most  useful  of  all  means  of  conmiunication.     For  three 
months  daily  instruction  in  this  subject  is  given  by  an 
oral    teacher   of   long   experience.    The    course   includes 
breathing   exercist\s;  tongue,    lip,    and    jaw    gymnastics: 
voice  placing,  the  reading  and  writing  of  "Visible  Speech,'' 
the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  and  lectures  on  the  throat 
and  ear.     There  is  also  daily  observation  and  practice  in 
speech  work.     For  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  year 
the  members  of  the  class  put  into  daily  practice  their  newly 
ae(iuired  knowledge  under  the  criticism  of  skilled  teachers. 
They  work  with  pupils  of  the  Kendall  School  and  with 
students  of  the  College  in  special  articulation  drHl.     Tliey 
also  observe  and  work  in  an  oral  class  recently  established 
in  the  Kendall  School  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced 
oral  teacher. 
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Besides  what  I  have  already  outlined  special  instruction 
is  given  the  normal  class  in  number  work ;  a  study  of  Miss 
Barry's  five-slate  system  is  made;  each  member  of  the 
class  sfK^nds  a  month  with  Miss  Sarah  Porter  studying  and 
practising  her  splentlid  methods  of  language  teaching. 
In  addition  there  are  lectures  in  ix^dagogy,  discussions  of 
many  problems  of  school  life  and  management,  active  par- 
ticipation in  Sunday  School  work  and  in  all  the  social  life 
of  our  Institution. 

Our  normal  students  are  urged  to  visit  other  schools. 
Nearly  all  do  take  trips  to  at  least  one  other  institution. 
A  few  have  made  tours  that  have  included  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  Northampton,  Fanwood,  the  Lexington 
Avenue  School,  the  Maryland  Institution  at  Frederick, 
and  the  School  at  Mt.  Airy. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  our  aim,  in  a  word,  is 
broadness.  We  want  the  graduates  of  our  Normal  Depart- 
ment to  come  into  this  profession  equipped  as  far  as  possible 
with  all  the  means  of  making  themselves  useful  in  institu- 
tion life.  We  expect  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
lives  of  their  pupils  in  class  room,  study,  chapel,  and  on 
the  play-ground.  We  believe  that  the  success  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  in  this  country  in  the  past  has  been 
principally  due  to  the  personal  sympathy  and  the  high 
example  of  wise  men  and  women,  who  have  been  friends 
and  companions  as  well  as  teachers.  We  believe  we  have 
prepared  such  teachers  at  Washington.  The  need  for 
them  still  exists.     We  shall  prepare  more. 

Dismssion, 

Superintendent  A.  H.  Walker.  In  regard  to  what  Mr. 
Hall  has  said  about  the  sign  language  and  the  necessity 
of  teachers  knowing  the  sign  language,  although  they  do 
iK)t  use  it  in  the  class  room,  I  heartily  agree  with  him. 
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A  year  or  two  ago  in  the  little  paper  that  I  edit,  I  made 
that  statement  myself  that,  although  opposed  to  the  use 
of  the  sign  language  in  the  schooh-oom,  I  would  prefer 
to  get  a  teacher  that  had  a  knowledge  of  the  sign  language. 
Soon  after,  thatjbrought  about  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
from  some  members  of  the  profession,  and  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  some  of  you  along  this  line. 

Mrs.  Anderson.  I  believe  that  ours  is  the  only  pro- 
fession in  which  anybody  prides  himself  on  his  ignorance. 
I  believe  I  would  give  anything  if  I  had  only  learned  the 
sign  language  and  the  manual  alphabet  when  I  first  began 
to  teach.  A  great  deal  of  my  enjoyment  of  the  Convention 
is  taken  away  by  just  this  one  thing — my  inability  to 
use  the  sign  language  with  the  deaf  people  I  meet. 

I  am  an  oralist,  but  I  believe  that  the  sign  language  has 
its  place.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  eastern  oralista 
are  not  here. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  work  at  the  Mt.  Airy  and 
the  Lexington  Avenue  Schools,  and  I  know  that  there  are 
teachers  in  both  of  them  who  would  feel  a  little  more  com- 
fortable if  they  did  understand  what  their  pupils  say  in 
signs  from  time  to  time. 

Dr.  Burt.  At  the  risk  of  behig  a  little  unpopular  I 
want  to  say  that  a  teacher  in  an  oral  school  who  under- 
stands the  sign  language  may  be  out  of  place.  Of  what 
use  would  signs  be  in  Miss  Yale's,  Dr.  Westervelt's,  and 
Miss  Fuller's  class  rooms?  I  think  that  a  sign  teacher  in 
any  one  of  these  schools  would  demoralize  the  school  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Mr.  W.  L.  \Valkp:r.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  many 
people  who  have  given  this  subject  any  more  carefid  or 
serious  study  than  I  have.  I  have  thought  about  this 
thing  a  long  time  and  worried  over  it  a  great  deal. 

Some  people  say  to  me  when  they  first  see  me  sign : 
''Do  you  sign?     Why,  I  am  surprised.'^ 
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I  do  sign  and  I  enjoy  signing,  but  I  wish  to  stand  here 
to-day  and  express  the  sentiment  that  the  day  has  passed 
for  any  use  of  the  sign  language  in  the  schoolroom. 

Outside  the  schoolroom,  it  is  a  diflferent  question.  In 
chapel  services  it  is  a  diff(»rent  question.  But  the  danger  in 
the  sign  language  lies  in  its  abuse  in  the  schoolroom.  It 
is  so  easy  to  use  it  there.  I  am  and  I  have*  been  for  the 
past  thirteen  years  a  teacher,  and  in  my  own  class  room 
the  occasion  has  never  arisen  where  I  needed  the  use  of 
the  sign  language. 

It  arises  every  day  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  where  I 
need  it  and  use  it,  and  that  man  or  woman  who  is  not 
powerful  in  the  sign  language  is  not  fulfilling  his  work 
among  the  deaf.  I  had  thought  of  proposing  a  resolution 
in  this  Convention  regarding  the  abolishing  of  the  sign 
language  from  the  schoolroom,  but  it  is  a  hard  thing  to 
get  people  to  understand.  The  moment  you  raise  your 
hand  to  say  something  about  the  sign  language,  they  begin 
to  say,  *^You  are  against  the  deaf!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  man  who  loves  the  sign 
language  any  better  than  I  do.  I  was  born  on  it,  raised 
with  it,  I  signed  before  I  spoke;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
believe  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
methods  lies  in  the  elimination  of  the  sign  language  from 
the  schoolroom,  creating  an  English  atmosphere,  and  then 
I  believe  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  easy,  for  the 
question  of  manual  versus  oral  will  work  itself  out. 

I  think  that  the  dav  has  now  arriv(Hl  when  we  as  a  Con- 
vention  will  be  willing  to  say  that  the  sign  language  in 
the  schoolroom  has  no  use,  that  the  sign  language  outside 
of  the  schoolroom  is  fulfilling  its  mission.  I  have  thought 
of  introducing  a  resolution  to  this  effect. 

Superintendent  Tillinghast.  I  want  to  say  to  Mr. 
Walker  that  if  he  will  make  that  motion  that  he  si)eaks  of. 
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I  will  second  it  most  heartily.     I  stand  in  the  same  boat 
with  him  exactly  in  regard  to  the  sign  language. 

I  have  used  the  sign  language  since  I  was  a  little  tot. 
For  fourteen  years  I  have  been  in  combined-system  schools 
and  I  will  tell  you  that  ever  since  I  entered  this  profession 
I  have  been  reducing  the  amount  of  signing  done  in  my 
class  rooms.  When  I  first  began  to  teach  I  found  my  pupils 
wanted  to  start  in  and  sign  all  the  .time.  I  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  I  should  be  doing  wrong  to  allow  this,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  tried  to  reduce  the  use  of  the  sign 
language  in  my  class  rooms  to  a  minimum,  although  I  like 
signing  and  it  is  more  natural  for  me  tQ  use  signs  than  to 
speak. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Walker  and  say  that  in  the  class 
room  we  should  abolish  signs. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Walker.  There  are  some  deaf  educators 
here  whom  I  should  like  to  hear  speak  on  this  question. 
I  should  like  to  hear  their  opinion  because  I  think  we  have 
come  to  the  point  where  we  can  reach  a  proper  under- 
standing of  this  question;  we  are  not  fighting  the  sign 
language  itself,  but  only  its  use  in  the  schoolroom. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Long.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  incon- 
sistent things  in  the  world  to  say  the  sign  language  is  use- 
ful outside  the  schoolroom  and  not  useful  in  the  schoolroom. 
If  the  sign  language  is  useful  anjrw^here  it  should  certainly 
be  useful  in  the  schoolroom.  If  it  is  not  useful  in  the  class 
room  then  it  is  not  useful  outside. 

If  we  teach  English  we  must  surround  our  pupils  with  an 
atmosphere  of  English  both  in  and  outside  of  the  school- 
room. 

There  are  some  places  in  the  schoolroom  where  signs  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  there  are  places  outside  the 
schoolroom  where  signs  are  absolutely  necessary. 

I  try  to  surround  my  pupils  in  and  outside  of  the  school 
room  with  as  nmch  of  an  atmosphere  of  English  as  possible. 
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The  Chinese  women  bind  their  babies'  feet  to  make  them 
small;  the  flat-head  Indians  bind  up  their  babies'  heads 
to  make  them  flat;  and  the  people  who  prevent  the  sign 
language  being  used  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  class  rooms,  are  denying  to  the  deaf 
their  free  mental  growth  through  natural  expression  of  their 
ideas,  and  are  in  the  same  class  as  criminals. 

Miss  Babcock  and  Miss  Griffix  spoke  also  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  using  English  in  the  class  room  and  not  outside 
of  it. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  testified  to  the  value  of  signs  in 
spiritual  work,  saying  he  would  us(^  anything  on  earth  to 
reach  the  deaf  child's  heart,  but  he  insisted  that  signs  have 
no  place  in  the  schoolroom. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Jones  expressed  his  agreement 
with  Mr.  Walker  and  added  a  desire  that  the  resolution 
include  the  exclusion  of  finger  spelling  in  the  schoolrooms 
of  an  oral  school.   . 

Superintendent  Connor.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
my  brother  Walker  that  he  include  the  word  gesture  in 
his  resolution,  because  I  have  found  in  my  experience  that 
it  is  largely  a  question  of  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  talk  to  a  pupil  and  t«ll 
him  to  write  the  word  '*  hat,  *'  for  instance,  on  the  blackboard 
and  he  understands  it?  We  show  him  the  hat  or  a  picture 
of  a  hat  and  go  through  the  motions  of  writing.  In  teach- 
ing actions  we  walk,  and  run,  and  jump.  And  I  say  that 
you  use  sigas  just  as  we  do.  *  *  *  I  don't  think  that 
there  ever  was  a  deaf  person  taught  to  talk  without  the  use 
of  signs.  You  have  got  to  use  them,  from  my  definition 
of  signs. 

Miss  Stevenson.  I  want  to  take  exception  to  Mr. 
Connor's  statement  that  signs  and  gestures  are  practically 
the  same  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  signs  mean  conven- 
tional signs,  motions  conventionalized  for  the  use  of  expres- 
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sion,  whereas  gestures  are  only  motions  without  being 
conventional  signs. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  conventional  sign  for  "cat."  I 
am  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  of  oralism,  but  if  I 
wanted  to  indicate  the  idea  of  a  cat  to  a  young  deaf  child, 
I  think  I  should  never  make  that  sign.  If  I  did  not  have 
a  cat,  or  a  picture  of  a  cat  there  to  show  him,  I  might  indi- 
cate the  size  of  a  cat  and  go  through  the  motion  of  picking 
up  a  cat,  and  of  petting  it.  That  would  be  called  gestures, 
while  the  other  would  be  a  conventional  sign;  that  is  my 
idea  of  it. 

I  am  speaking  on  the  oral  side  now.  In  a  first-year  oral 
class  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  anything  with  these 
little  children  without  the  use  of  something,  and  we  use 
what  we  call  gestures  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  them  to  understand  in  any  other  way. 

If  we  folded  our  arms  and  said  "run,''  we  might  keep  on 
saying  it  indefinitely;  whereas,  by  illustrating  the  simple 
act,  the  child  readily  comprehends. 

If  people  say  that  you  must  stand  so  (with  arms  folded) 
with  no  expression,  when  you  are  before  your  class  and  say, 
"Shut  the  door,''  I  disagree  heartily.  When  you  are 
talking  to  the  hearing  child  you  don't  say  "Shut  the  door" 
many  times.  You  would  probably  look  at  the  child  and 
turn  your  head  from  him  towards  the  door.  And  you 
should  at  least  do  as  nmch  in  talking  with  the  deaf  child. 

Mr.  Booth  maintained  that  the  use  of  the  sign  language 
is  never  necessary,  and  that  the  occasions  when  some 
teachers  say  there  is  a  necessity  for  signs  are  simply  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  using  English. 

He  brought  out  the  point  that  if  a  child  fails  to  understand 
English,  and  on  account  of  his  failure  can  be  made  to  wish 
to  understand  it,  a  great  deal  more  is  gained  than  if  his 
difficulty  is  explained  by  means  of  signs. 

Professor  Hall.  It  seems   to  me   the   discussion  has 
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wandered  far  from  the  point  I  tried  to  make  in  my  paper. 
I  called  attention  to  one  particular  thing,  not  the  necessity 
of  using  signs  in  the  schoolroom  but  the  value  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  sign  language  to  the  teacher. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Booth  if,  in  that  class  I  spoke  of 
in  which  the  young  man  found  the  pupils  conversing  about 
things  which  they  should  not,  the  knowledge  of  the  sign 
language  would  not  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
teacher  and  to  the  school.  I  do  not  think  that  kind  of 
talk  would  have  been  going  on  in  the  schoolroom  if  the 
teacher  herself  had  understood  the  sign  language. 

I  want  to  say  just  one  thing  here  regarding  the  classi- 
fication of  pupils  in  our  schools.  I  believe  we  are  behind 
in  this  respect.  The  system  employed  in  Denmark  of 
taking  those  who  can  go  on  well  orally  and  placing  them 
in  one  school;  of  placing  others  who  can  be  taught  aurally 
in  special  schools  or  classes;  and  of  putting  together  in 
another  school  such  as  seem  to  require  manual  instruction 
and  a  greater  use  of  the  sign  language  is  the  right  system. 
I  believe  that  is  what  this  country  will  come  to,  and  that  this 
is  the  best  way  to  instruct  the  deaf.  Divide  them  up  in 
this  manner  and  you  have  your  atmosphere  right  in  each 
place. 

And  now  one  more  point.  In  regard  to  the  impossibility 
of  getting  in  our  limited  school  time  the  best  for  the  child 
in  any  one  way.  I  am  satisfied  that  all  children  cannot 
get  the  best  instmction  by  any  one  method;  not  a// the 
children.     I  never  shall  believe  that. 

We  have  the  fruits  at  Washington;  we  have  those  who 
have  been  taught  in  oral  schools  and  in  combined-system 
schools;  we  have  them  from  the  oral  departments  and 
from  the  manual  departments  of  combined-system  schools ; 
we  have  them  from  private  schools  and  from  day-schools; 
and  I  say  very  emphatically  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see,  nor  have  any  of  us  at  Washington  been  able  to  see,  that 
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the  young  men  and  women  graduated  under  oral  instruction 
stand  any  better  in  their  scholarship  than  do  the  others. 

Superintendent  Hammond.  This  has  been  awfully 
amusing  to  me  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  these  kind  words. 
It  has  carried  me  back  to  the  time  when  I  first  began  to  go  to 
conventions  and  I  like  to  deal  in  the  pleasures  of  memory; 
I  am  getting  pretty  old. 

But  now  when  a  resolution  is  talked  of  that  shall  commit 
the  Convention  to  the  statement  that  we  shall  have  no 
signs  in  the  schoolroom,  I  find  myself  somewhat  aroused. 
I  am  not  desirous  of  increasing  the  number  of  signs  used 
in  the  schoolroom.  I  am  desirous  of  using  as  much  Eng- 
lish as  possible,  but  I  am  not  going  to  tell  one  of  my  teachers, 
oral  or  manual,  that  she  has  got  to  stand  for  an  hour  to-day 
and  to-morrow  hammering  to  get  an  idea  into  a  child's 
head  when  just  a  little  bit  of  a  motion  would  break  the  ice 
and  put  the  idea  through.  (That's  a  rather  mixed  meta- 
phor but  you  get  my  meaning.) 

And  then  the  teacher  can  go  right  on  with  her  work 
teaching  other  things  and  developing  the  minds  of  her  class. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  she  must  not  do  it,  not  by  a  large 
majority,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  (if  I  could  vote  more  than 
once,  I  vshould  be  glatl  to  do  it),  I  am  going  to  vote  once  at 
least  that  there  shall  be  no  such  restriction  in  any  insti- 
tution that  I  have  anything  to  do  with. 

You  can  talk  to  mo  until  you  are  gray,  and  I  can  point 
out  to  you  graduat(\s  of  our  Institution,  and  you  cannot 
bring  me  a  single  pupil  graduated  at  any  of  the  schools 
where  no  signs  are  used  with  whom  these  old  graduates 
will  not  compare  favorably  with  regard  to  their  use  of 
the  English  language. 

Superintendent  T.  P.  Clarke  said  that  he  hoped  to  have 
a  training  school  for  teachers  in  his  Institution,  not  in 
opposition  to  those  in  the  east,  but  on  account  of  their 
great  distance  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
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He  said  that  the  success  of  the  combined  system  is 
shown  by  what  the  children  taught  by  this  system  learn 
after  leaving  school.  The  important  thing  in  school  life 
is  to  create  the  de^sire  for  more  knowledge  and  give  them 
the  means  of  getting  it. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Walkp:r.  1  do  not  mean  to  speak  again. 
I  simply  want  to  stop  the  discussion  by  saying  that  I  will 
write  out  my  resolution,  and  will  make  it  read  that  the  use 
of  signs  be  restricted  in  the  schoolroom. 

Superintendent  CdNNOR.  If  need  be  Til  interpret  it  in 
signs. 

Mrs.  Clarke.  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hall 
that  the  sign  language  is  a  valuable  asset  for  any  teacher 
of  the  deaf.  I  have  myself  trained  23  teachers,  and  I  have 
found  that  the  best  t€achers  were  those  who  learned  signs 
so  that  they  knew  what  the  children  were  talking  about. 

I  had  11  very  nice  children  in  my  class  this  year,  and  they 
did  pretty  good  work.  Hardly  a  morning  passed  that  they 
did  not  come  to  me  with  something  they  wanted  to  tell  me, 
and  if  I  had  not  let  them  sign  they  could  not  have  told  me 
what  they  wished  to  say.  After  they  had  told  me  I  gave 
them  the  English  for  it  in  as  simple  a  way  as  I  could.  Just 
as  soon  as  they  can  get  the  English  for  it,  they  do  so. 

I  think  we  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  as  Miss  Steven- 
son aims  to  do  by  her  gestures.  In  the  future  we  will  do 
this  (indicating  the  sign  language).  I  would  rather  do 
this  than  this  (contrasting  signs  of  the  sign  language  with 
Miss  Stevenson's  gestures). 

I  have  never  visited  Mt.  Airy  that  I  did  not  find  signing 
outside  of  the  schoolroom.  And  I  want  to  say  that  I  use 
fewer  gestures  by  far  in  my  work  than  do  a  great  many 
oral  teachers  whom  I  have  seen. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  teacher  here  who  has  sent  more 
deaf  children  to  college  than  I  have.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  some  teachers  who  have  taught  from  the  first  to  the 
highest  grade. 
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Superintendent  R.  O.  Johnson  closed  the  discussion  by 
saying  that  the  whole  subject  had  been  threshed  out  before. 
He  said  he  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Walker's  resolution,  but 
took  it  that  this  would  give  an  ideal  toward  which  each 
superintendent  would  work,  although  from  environment 
different  schools  would  have  different  degrees  of  success 
in  eliminating  signs  from  the  class  room. 

Afternoon  Session.    Oral  Section. 

The  Chairman,  Superintendent  White,  first  called  on 
Superintendent  E.  S.  Tillinghast  for  a  paper  entitled, 

WHAT  IS  FAILURE  IN  ORAL  INSTRUCTION? 

Mr.  White  has  asked  me  to  discuss  the  question,  ''What 
is  failure  in  oral  instruction?"  The  question  might  be 
put  differently.  We  might  ask:  Whte  is  oral  instruction  a 
success?  and  give  a  glowing  and  positive  answer.  Most 
of  us  are  always  ready  to  show  our  succe^sses  and  talk  about 
them,  but  this  afternoon  I  wish  to  talk  about  our  failures. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  know  what  you  consider  an  oral 
failun*. 

This  (luestion  as  to  what  is  failure  in  oral  instruction 
constantly  confronts  every  superintendent  of  a  combined- 
system  school,  and  I  suppose  it  sometimes  worries  the 
superintendents  of  pun*  oral  schools.  It  is  of  very  great 
imi)ortance  in  properly  classifying  and  assigning  pupils. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  teacher  in  judging 
her  work,  and  to  th(*  superintendent  in  judging  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  -Finally  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
controversy  as  to  oral  and  manual  methods. 

.  But  I  trust  and  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  discuss  the  subject  in  a  broad  and  catholic 
spirit,  without  partisan  feeling,  and  with  the  sole  end  in 
view  of  bringing  out  the;  best  judgment  of  the  Convention 
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avS  to  the  fundamental  principles  that  should  guide  us  in 
the  conduct  and  building  up  of  our  ever-growing  schools, 
of  bringing  out  the  helpful  truths  that  we  have  come  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  Union  to  seek  in  fraternal  conference. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  question  asked,  we  are  at 
once  confronted  with  the  fact  that  failure  and  success  are 
relative  terms.  We  should  not,  must  not,  think  of  the 
deaf  as  a  homogeneous  class.  We  have  the  congenital 
mute,  the  semi-mute,  the  semi-deaf,  the  deaf  with  defect- 
ive vision,  and  those  along  the  border  line  of  feeble- 
mindedness. WTiat  is  success  with  one  class  might  be 
absolute  failure  with  another.  Is  there  any  general  prin- 
ciple which  we  can  apply  to  all  classes?  This  it  is  that 
we  are  seeking. 

From  the  teacher's  point  of  view  also,  failure  or  success 
are  wholly  relative  terms  with  regard  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  oral  instruction  is  given.  To  t^ach  a 
child  French  in  France,  and  to  teach  the  same  child  French 
in  America,  are  two  very  different  undertakings,  and  we 
should  certainly  judge  the  results  differently.  To  teach 
a  child  spefech  in  a  strong  speech  atmosphere,  and  to  teach 
the  same  child  speech  in  a  strong  sign  atmosphere,  are 
equally  different  undertakings.  But  for  the  purpose  of 
this  discussion,  I  wish  for  the  time  being  to  put  aside  this 
point  of  view.  We  are  now  concerned,  not  with  how 
wisely  and  how  faithfully  the  teacher  has  labored,  but  we 
are  concerned  as  to  what  the  child  has  actually  learned. 

Again  we  face  the  question,  "What  is  failure  in  oral 
instruction?'^  But  before  proceeding  with  the  answ^er, 
it  is  necessary  to  define  clearly  the  principal  purpose  of 
such  instruction.  This  I  take  to  be  not  merely  the  teach- 
ing of  agreeable  speech  and  perfect  lip-reading,  but  the 
use  of  speech  and  speech-reading  as  a  means  of  teaching 
language,  and  securing  the  maximum  of  mental  develop- 
ment through  speech  and  through  language.    Any  other 
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purpoee  than  this  would  be  necessarily  snperfirttl^ 
failure  to  develop  the  general  intelligence  of  a  diild  to  the 
utmost  is  the  one  unpardonable  wi  in  education.  Thetrfore 
while  the  quality  of  speech  and  speech-reading  is  of 
great  contributory  importance,  the  supreme  test  of 
is  the  extent  to  which  verbal  language  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  the  mind  in  grasping  new  and  raergUiDg 
concepts.  an<i  in  giving  accurate  expression  to  thoag^t 
and  feeling. 

We  are  now  prepareil  to  consider  in  detaO  the  ansver 
to  our  question.  I  trust  that  those  iriio  may  disagree 
with  my  condusic«s  wiD  not  hesitate  to  speak  frankhr. 
If  the  standard  set  is  too  high.  I  hope  those  more  compe- 
trat  to  judge  than  I  wiD  tell  us  niiat  the  reascmable 
standard  of  success  ^khiM  be. 

Broadly  speaking.  I  would  dass  as  oral  faihzres  all  those 
pupils  of  all  classes  of  deaf,  or  semi-deaf,  or  semi-notate 
chiblren  who.  after  from  three  to  five  years  of  oral  ii^tmr- 
tion.  have  reached  a  point  where  the  necessity  of  reeeiring 
anii  expressing  itieas  to  the  teacher  in  speech  arts  jfes  a 
continual  incubus  upon  mental  activity,  an^i  it  becomes 
dearly  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  mental  •ievelopmeni  of 
the  chil«i.  or  turn  to  writing  an»l  mAntL^l  spelling  as  the 
principal  meaa<  of  ci?mmunicaiion. 

It  is  the  dorv  of  the  oHiibineil-tsv^tem  >cfaori«  that  th^^'V 
hav»^  usually  tri»M  t»>  apply  thi<  tf^  honestly  an^l  impar- 
tially. Wh*>n  rh*^y  hav»>  faii^n}  in  -spet^  wr*rk  rh^y  have 
b^-^zi  n^aL-i^HiaKIy  pn>nipt  in  a.tnii»:rin2  tailTirp  by  tb^  cr»ar5e 
*H  actit'n  punsuetl.  if  not  by  prx'tamatixi.  They  have 
striv*^  to  'ievelt-fcp  the  rfii!»l'5  rri&i  by  «>€faer  meazs?  than 
?i>eech_ 

Many  are  the  c»>Qilitiocs  that  may  f«>rre  tsi?  to  ^imit 
lail-jre  in  «:^ral  w.T^rk  by  the  staQJani  stateti.  Tl*?  com- 
nrLing:ir.g  *^  ora!  ai^i  manual  'ief-ArtrrtfrniJs.  '»yw  saLarieii. 
t»>riy  :rain«?>i  '.^r  "Xberwt?!*  inoxnpeten;  ^darfaers.  iaree 
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clasvsos,  intrenched  strongholds  of  the  beloved  sign  language 
with  which  we  cannot  deal  harshly,  and  inefficient  organi- 
zation and  supervision  of  primary  classes  may  all  have 
contributed  to  the  condition.  But,  whatever  the  cause, 
let  us  still  face  the  issue  squarely,  study  each  child  as  it 
develops,  and  always  sacrifice  the  method  for  the  child, 
and  never  the  child  for  the  method. 

When  for  any  reason  our  oral  work  is  failing  to  develop 
an  instinctive  speech  habit;  when  the  mental  development 
of  the  child  is  far  outstripping  the  ability  of  the  child  to 
grasp  new,  complex,  and  enlightening  ideas  through  speech; 
when  speech  becomes  a  hindrance  and  not  an  uplift  toward 
higher  levels  of  thought  and  broader  concepts  of  life,  let 
us  ever  be  careful  to  recognize  the  condition  promptly  and 
refuse  to  shackle  the  human  mind  for  the  sake  of  a  theory. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  German  education  of  the  deaf,  we 
are  told.  The  wind  is  not  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb. 
Not  if  we  can  believe  a  very  keen  observer,  a  very  able  and 
scholarly  writer,  the  widely  experienced,  the  plain-speaking 
German  teacher,  Mr.  Heidsiek,  who  visited  this  country 
some  years  ago.  He  was  a  pure  oral  teacher,  who,  before 
coming  to  America,  scorned  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet 
as  a  waste  of  time.  Yet  in  a  lengthy,  carefully  studied 
article,  he  tells  us  that  the  iron-clad  application  of  oral 
methods  in  Germany  has  compelled  a  universal,  though 
forbidden,  resort  to  the  sign  language.  "Speech,^'  he  tells 
us,  "has  been  the  password  of  the  German  teacher  for 
twenty  years,  and  yet  in  no  country  in  the  world  do  the 
deaf  use  more  signs  than  in  the  land  of  the  pure  oral  method.*' 
Continuing,  he  says,  "  While  we  insist  that  our  deaf-mutes 
should  speak  and  think  in  speech,  their  entire  miserable 
little  store  of  ideas  lies  bound  in  the  fetters  of  the  sign 
language,''  and  this  is  not  in  the  combined-system  schools 
of  America,  but  in  Germany,  the  original  home  of  the  pure 
oral  method;  Germany,  the  leading  nation  of  the  world 
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in  every  line  of  educational  activity  except  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  Further  on  he  tells  us  that  while  many 
German  pupils  "speak  intelligibly/'  that  which  they  speak 
and  write  is  a  "horrible  jargon ;''  and  without  any  real 
command  of  verbal  language,  they  are  of  necessity  "intel- 
lectual minors."  The  indictment  is  severe  and  complete, 
but  it  comes  from  an  able  and  earnest  teacher  and  I  believe 
it  bears  the  earmarks  of  truth. 

Speaking  of  observation  in  the  United  States,  after  de- 
scribing the  approximately  perfect  conditions  and  praising 
in  the  highest  terms  the  very  excellent  results  of  the  work 
at  Northampton,  he  speaks  thus  of  another  pure  oral  school, 
an  American  school:  "Whether  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
of  this  school  were  originally  feeble-minded,  or  an  erroneous 
treatment  had  smothered  all  mental  activity,  I  was  of 
course  unable  to  determine,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
school  made  the  impression  rather  of  an  asylum  for  idiots 
than  a  school  for  the  deaf.  The  pupils  were  forbidden  to 
use  gestures  and  had  not  been  taught  the  manual  alphabet. 
They  were  expected  to  speak  and  could  not  speak;  they 
were  expected  to  read  from  the  lips  and  answer  questions, 
and  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the  teacher  said  or 
asked.  Not  less  pitiful  than  their  oral  attainments  was 
their  comprehension  of  written  language  or  arithmetic." 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  profound  significance  in  these 
statements,  even  though  we  admit  that  they  may  be  some- 
what exagg(»ratcd.  I  am  not  here  to  deny  that  we  have 
appalling,  disastrous,  pathetic  failures  in  our  manual 
schools  or  departments.  But  we  are  considering  particu- 
larly the  oral  failures.  For  the  moment  I  ask  you  teachers 
of  many  years*  experience  to  let  your  memory  sweep  back 
over  the  past.  Think  of  all  the  pupils  you  have  taught  and 
all  of  those  you  have  observed,  and  how  many  have  failed, 
how  many  have  dropped  out  of  school  discouraged,  how 
many  have  never  been  able  to  reach  the  standard  of  grad- 
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uation,  how  many  have  graduated  and  you  felt  ashamed 
of  them,  how  many  have  had  years  of  speech  training,  and 
have  been  transferred  from  oral  to  manual  departments, 
and  now  make  no  attempt  to  speak.  Were  they  oral  fail- 
ures? Was  a  great  part  of  their  precious  time  wasted? 
Was  a  great  part  of  your  strenuous  effort  wasted?  The 
question  is  a  vital  one,  especially  for  our  combined-system 
schools. 

From  association  with  the  deaf  all  my  life,  from  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  fourteen  years  in  five  representa- 
tive combined-system  schools,  having  a  total  attendance 
of  nearly  a  thousand  pupils,  from  what  little  study  I  have 
been  able  to  give  the  subjects  of  psychology  and  pedagogy, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  parent,  the  public,  and  of  those 
progressive  modern  ideals  that  demand  the  very  best  that 
is  possible  for  every  human  being,  I  am  a  friend  of  the 
oral  method.  I  believe  in  it.  I  want  to  see  it  more  widely 
applied.  But  I  also  want  to  see  it  more  wisely  applied. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  so  blinded  by  advocacy  of  it  as  to  deay 
the  significance  of  such  statements  as  I  have  quoted  to  you 
from  our  learned  German  brother,  nurtured  all  his  profes- 
sional life  upon  the  pure  oral  methods.  I  cannot  reject  as 
worthier  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  deaf  persons,  who 
have  been  through  the  mill  of  oral  instruction  only  to  con- 
demn it  with  vitriolic  bitterness.  And  who  of  you,  put 
through  the  depression,  the  repression,  the  torture  of  unsuc- 
cessful, incompetent,  perhaps  fanatically  blinded  partisan 
oral  teaching,  would  not  feel  bitter  toward  such  a  blighting 
of  your  childhood  years,  when  nature  calls  for  the  purest 
happiness  of  life? 

What  practical  conclusions,  then,  are  we  to  draw  from 
this  discussion? 

First,  that  the  oral  method,  like  many  of  the  most  power- 
ful agencies  of  human  welfare,  is  a  double-edged  sword, 
potent  alike  for  good  and  for  harm,  and  its  successful  use 
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requires  a  most  favorable  environment  and  a  very  high 
degree  of  skill  and  intelligence. 

Second,  that  according  to  the  standard  I  have  stated,  a 
very  great  part  of  the. oral  instruction  in  the  average 
combined-system  school  is  a  failure,  not  infrequently  a 
complete  failure,  in  that  speech  and  speech-reading  habits 
are  never  acquired  by  the  great  majority  nor  does  the 
speech  teaching  adequately  serve  as  a  means  of  mental 
development. 

Thirdly,  that  by  the  same  standard  in  the  pure  oral 
schools  of  Germany  oral  instruction  is  also  a  failure,  not 
in  the  (juality  of  speech  developed,  but  on  the  side  of  general 
intelligence  and  the  command  of  verbal  language  attained. 

What  then?  Shall  we  condemn  and  reject  the  oral 
method?    No!  a  thousand  times,  No! 

Under  very  many  conditions  it  has  been  a  demonstrated 
failure.  But  under  a  combination  of  the  most  favorable 
conditions  it  has  been  a ,  demonstrated  success.  Under 
parallel  conditions  such  success  can  be  duplicated.  It 
seems  to  me  our  duty  is  clear.  Society,  all  human  progress, 
depends  upon  our  demanding  nothing  less  than  the  very 
best  that  is  possible  for  each  human  being  and  from  each 
human  being.  Therefore,  on  the  one  hand  we  must  strive 
to  perfect  the  conditions  for  successful  oral  work,  and  on  the 
other  refuse  to  sacrifice  children  to  this  method  under 
conditions  that  promise  almost  certain  failures. 

The  argument  has  not  infrequently  been  advanced  that 
oral  instruction  is  simply  too  expensive,  too  costly,  for 
the  majority  of  schools.  Just  so,  not  many  centuries  ago, 
the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  common  people  was 
considered  by  many  a  dream  of  wild  extravagance.  But 
it  is  not  so  now,  and  I  am  sure  this  Convention  would  never 
endorse  the  idea  that  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  giving  speech  to  any  deaf  child  capable 
of  attaining  it,  nor  will  the  citizenship  of  our  great  republic, 
if  they  understand  the  conditions  and  see  adequate  results. 
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Hierefore  I  conclude  that  our  supreme  duty  is  to  study 
each  class  of  deaf  children  and  determine  with  all  possible 
accuracy  under  what  conditions  and  for  what  classes  of 
children  the  oral  method  is  reasonably  certain  of  success, 
an<l  under  what  conditions  and  for  what  classes  of  children 
it  is  reasonably  certain  of  failure  by  the  standard  I  have 
stated.  Then,  in  the  strength  of  clearness  of  puri)ose  and 
unity  of  ideals,  let  us  light  for  the  right. 

The  California  Convention  solenmly  resolved  that  each 
child  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  speech  and  speech- 
reading,  and  that  action  was  of  far-reaching  effect.  In 
every  school  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  we  are  now 
told  that  each  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  speech. 
Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  as  a  Convention  we  should 
inquire  into  the  exact  kind  and  character  of  the  opportunity 
which  should  be  offered?  The  opportunity  is  not  real,  it 
may  be  a  fraud  and  a  farce,  if  it  is  not  offered  under  reason- 
ably favorable  conditions.  After  30  years  of  discussion, 
can  we  not  agree  at  least  upon  the  most  important  of  these 
conditions — a  platform  of  principles  upon  which  we  can  go 
before  the  public,  boards  of  trustees,  and  legislatures,  and 
strive  with  renewed  confidence  for  better  education  of  the 
deaf? 

If  success  demands  that  we  should  employ  only  thor- 
oughly competent  teachers  with  at  least  2  years  of  general 
and  special  training,  let  us  emphatically  say  so. 

If  this  condition  requires  that  better  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  training  of  teachers,  let  us  say  so,  and  strive 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  this  end. 

If  we  must  pay  higher  salaries  for  such  better  trained 
teachers,  let  us  say  so. 

If  success  demands  that  oral  classes  should  be  limited  to 
eight  or  ten  pupils,  let  us  say  so. 

If  a  speech  atmosphere  is  essential  to  the  successful 
teaching  of  speech,  even  more  than  French  atmosphere 
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is  for  the  mastery  of  French  or  a  sign  atmosphere  is  for  the 
mastery  of  the  sign  language  by  hearing  persons,  let  us  say 
so,  and  urge  that  our  oral  and  manual  departments  be  built 
up  and  kept  separate  as  far  as  possible. 

Finally,  if  under  these  conditions,  and  any  others  that 
may  be  agreed  upon,  15,  20,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
fail  to  develop  the  speech  habit  and  lip-reading  ability  to  an 
extent  that  renders  possible  their  unchecked  progress  in 
mental  development,  let  us  declare  that  these  certainly 
should  be  taught  by  manual  methods,  and  thus  stand 
firmly  on  the  principle  that  intellectual  development  is  the 
supreme  end  in  view;  that  so  long  as  perfected  speech  and 
speech-reading  methods  promise  help  to  the  developing 
mind  we  will  use  them,  but  in  every  case  where  the  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  attain  speech  is  becoming  a  weight,  a  hin- 
drance, a  drag  upon  the  struggling  mind,  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  enlighten,  to  brighten,  to  rejoice  this  imprisoned  mind 
by  other  means  than  speech,  speech  which  to  this  mind 
is  only  darkness  with  here  and  there  a  star — darkness 
without  hope  of  the  dawn.  Let  us  declare  also  that  these 
least  fortunate  deaf,  these  most  hopeless  and  helpless  deaf, 
deserve  our  careful  attention,  and  therefore  should  have 
every  advantages  in  training  and  expertness  of  teachers, 
smallness  of  classes,  and  thoroughness  of  supervision  which 
our  oral  departments  demand.  On  some  such  platform 
as  this  I  believe  we  can  wisely  plead  for  a  better  and  broader 
education  for  the  deaf,  and  hope  for  the  same  marvelous 
progress  in  the  next  hundred  years  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  last  hundred  years. 

Discussion. 

Miss  WiLCOXSON.  The  Iowa  School  would  place  every 
new  pupil  in  the  oral  department,  where  he  is  kept  through 
one  year,  after  which  it  would  be  decided  whether  he  is  to 
remain  or  not.     But  we  should  make  an  exception  to  that 
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rule  when  a  child  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  comes  into 
school  for  the  first  time,  for  we  deem  it  unwise  to  attempt 
to  teach  him  orally  if  he  has  never  had  speech  and  we  find 
his  vocal  cords  stiff  and  inflexible,  so  we  would  recommend 
his  transfer  to  the  manual  department. 

The  number  in  the  class  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
Take  a  class  of  sixteen.  Of  course  in  Eastern  schools  they 
do  not  have  as  large  a  class.  To  some  pupils  one-sixteenth 
of  the  teacher's  time  would  mean  little  or  nothing,  and  we 
recommend  that  such  be  transferred  to  the  manual  depart- 
ment. 

Then  in  another  class,  when  we  come  across  pupils  unable 
to  learn  certain  elements,  such  as  i,  g,  j,  we  transfer 
them  to  the  manual  department  if  their  speech  is  very 
poor.  We  kept  one  pupil  two  years,  but  he  was  not  losing 
anything  in  his  general  studies.  However,  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years  he  was  able  to  get  his  g. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  three  things  on  which 
we  base  our  transfers  from  the  oral  to  the  manual  depart- 
ment are:  (1)  Age  limit;  (2)  Number  in  the  class;  (3) 
Inability  to  speak  certain  elements. 

Miss  Steinke  deprecated  Mr.  Heidsiek's  strong  criticism 
of  the  German  Schools.  She  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  years  allowed  for  the  education  of  deaf  children  in 
Germany  is  never  over  eight  years  and  averages  about  six. 
She  also  spoke  of  the  diflSculty  of  learning  the  German 
language. 

Mr.  Booth  said  that  the  American  oral  method  and  the 
German  oral  method  are  quite  different,  the  latter  aiming 
primarily  at  intelligible  speech,  the  former  at  mental  devel- 
opment, at  intelligent  speech. 

Miss  Pollard.  In  the  Minnesota  School  if  the  child 
has  a  good  voice  and  is  able  to  keep  up  his  language  work 
and  speech-reading  we  should  certainly  keep  him  in  an 
oral  class  longer  than  one  year,  no  matter  if  he  was  not 
able  to  get  all  the  elements  correctly. 
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As  a  general  thing  if  the  child  is  doing  good  work  and 
is  not  losing  ground  by  being  kept  in  an  oral  class  we  give 
him  several  years,  but  when  we  find  his  mental  development 
is  hampered  by  inability  to  read  the  lips  or  use  speech  we 
transfer  him  to  the  manual  department,  and  we  have  the 
additional  time  to  devote  to  those  who  will  profit  more  by 
it.  But  we  always  keep  a  child  as  long  as  we  can,  in 
justice  to  him  and  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Superintendent  GrOopwiN.  I  was  called  rather  a  preju- 
diced manualist  after  I  took  charge  of  our  school  at  its 
opening.  It  has  been  a  growing  feeling  with  me  as  to  the 
importance  of  oralism.  I  have  been  criticized  for  giving 
a  very  large  per  cent,  to  the  oral  department.  I  put  it  at 
seventy-five  once,  but  I  will  put  it  at  more  to-day.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  good  speech  or  good  lip-reading 
from  seventy-five  per  cent.,  but  we  have  been  able  to  get 
better  language  work  from  seventy-five  per  cent,  than  we 
would  have  gotten  in  the  manual  department.  Language 
in  any  school  for  the  deaf  is  the  burden  of  the  teacher's 
work. 

We  want  as  good  spoken  language  and  speech-reading 
as  we  can  get,  but  I  would  keep  a  boy  in  the  oral  depart- 
ment of  my  school  even  if  he  could  not  get  a  A*,  a  ^,  or  an  x. 
Some  of  our  best  pupils  do  not  speak  very  well.  There 
are  certain  pupils  who  have  special  speech  abilities,  just 
as  we  have  music  in  one  individual  and  art  in  another.  I 
do  not  consent  to  transfer  a  pupil  from  the  oral  to  the 
manual  department  until  we  conclude  he  is  sufTering  for 
mental  development. 

We  have  two  departments  and  we  expect  to  keep  two 
as  long  as  I  have  a  ruling  voice  in  the  management  of  my 
school.  It  is  very  probable  that  th(»  \>er  cent,  will  grow 
for  two  or  three  years  yet,  for  I  believe  that  between 
seventy-five  and  eighty-five  pvv  cent,  can  be  taught  to 
advantage  by  the  oral  method.     It  is  not  fair  to  put  in 
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that  per  cent,  some  one  of  very  doubtful  mentality.  It  is 
not  fair  to  put  him  in  the  manual  department  and  say 
that  he  is  an  oral  failure  and  cannot  do  the  work.  If  the 
child  is  on  the  border  line  of  imbecility  we  should  not 
charge  it  up  to  the  method. 

I  have  seen  children  in  the  oral  department  for  four  or 
five  years  who  did  not  seem  to  be  accomplishing  much  in 
speech  work,  but  there  would  be  an  awakening  after  a 
while  and  then  they  would  do  very  creditable  work. 

I  believe  the  English  we  get  in  the  oral  department  is 
more  natural  than  that  gotten  in  the  manual  department. 
What  is  the  reason  that  I  assign  for  that?  Well,  the  sign 
language. 

If  we  could  get  spelling  and  writing  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  language  of  the  manually  taught  child  should  not  be 
just  as  good  as  that  of  the  orally  taught.  Nevertheless 
I  cannot  get  it.  We  think  we  are  getting  better  language 
year  after  year  in  our  manual  classes,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  language  of  the  orally  taught  pupils  is  better  than  that 
of  the  manually  taught. 

Dr.  Argo  pointed  out  that  as  signs  are  not  used  to  any 
extent  in  the  schoolroom  in  either  department  of  the  North 
Carolina  School,  and  are  used  by  all  the  children  outside 
the  class  room,  the  lack  of  progress  in  language  in  the  man- 
ual department  must  be  due  to  something  else  besides 
the  use  of  signs. 

Various  speakers  suggested  other  reasons  for  the  poor 
language  of  the  manually  taught,  large  classes,  poorer 
teachers,  and  lower  mentality. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Walker.  The  question  of  lan- 
guage I  have  opportimity  to  study,  because  scattered  all 
over  my  State  ate  oral  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact  every 
one  of  these  teachers  has  received  her  training  in  the  school 
in  Milwaukee,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  single  one  of  them 
knows  anything  about  sigps,  antl  probably  not  about  finger 
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spelling.  I  think  that  the  pupils  in  these  schools  are  about 
as  free  from  signs  and  finger  spelling  as  any  set  of  pupils 
in  the  country  or  on  the  globe. 

We  have  tukenout  from  these  schools  within  the  past  four 
years  sixty-eight  pupils  that  have  be(»n  so  taught,  and  I  have 
studied  these  pupils  as  they  came,  feeling  assured  that  I 
might  at  least  find  them  better  masters  of  language.  I 
wish  to  say,  however,  that  in  not  a  single  case  is  there  a 
single  pupil  among  those;  who  have  thus  come  to  us  that 
shows  any  superiority  over  those  who  use  signs. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  mutLsiiis 
are  not  the  result  of  signs,  hut  that  the  person  who  has 
never  heard  uses  the  peculiar  idioms  that  he  does  because 
he  has  never  heard;  because  he  is  deaf;  because  he  has  not 
yet  learned  English  as  it  is  spoken  and  writt<?n,  and  without 
reference  to  whether  he  has  been  taught  by  signs  or  speech. 
I  am  convinced  of  this  because  I  get  letters  from  parents 
of  a  low  degree  of  mental  training,  bordering  on  illiteracy, 
and  these  letters  contain  expression  analogous  to  the  so- 
called  mutisms  of  the  deaf.  Do  you  not  get  such  lett^^rs 
from  people  of  a  low  grade  of  mental  training? 

I  think  the  whole  thing  is  a  question  not  of  what  partic- 
ular method  has  been  employed  in  teaching  the  ehihl 
language  but  it  is  a  cjuestion  of  his  own  thinking. 

I  am  not  going  to  generalize  on  the  question,  ''What 
constitutes  an  oral  failure/'  but  will  only  say  I  have  taken 
a  f(*w  pupils  from  the  oral  department,  because  not  only 
were  they  not  making  progress  in  speech  work,  but  their 
language  was  simply  awful.  They  had  ideas,  but  they 
could  not  express  them  in  language,  and  to  give  language 
to  these  pupils  I  have  put  them  in  charge  of  teachers  who 
use  writing  and  finger  spelling.  They  also  incorix)rate 
signs  to  sonu*  extent  with  these  pupils. 

I  would  not  throw  away  signs  because  some  one  says 
they  spoil  the  language  of  the  deaf  child.     I  do  not  think 
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they  do.  The  so-called  niutisnis  arise  from  the  condition 
of  ignorance  of  the  child  as  to  what  is  good  English  rather 
than  from  his  use  of  signs. 

Superintendent  Goodwin.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  day-schools  in  your  State.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  one 
teacher  has  pupils  perhaps  of  all  ages  and  grades  in  the 
same  class,  and  so  that  teacher  cannot  do  a  great  deal  of 
systematic  grade  work.  There  is  a  very  difficult  problem 
for  the  teacher,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  results  in 
a  poorly  graded  class  with  the  results  in  a  well  graded  class 
wh(m  the  pupils  have  been  in  school  four  or  five  years 
doing  systematic  language  work  every  day. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Walker.  If  the  day-school  sys- 
tem is  ever  to  be  successful,  I  believe  it  will  be  successful 
on  the  basis  on  which  it  is  now  worked  out  in  Wisconsin, 
for  the  reason  that  they  do  have  a  very  small  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher.  Lest  somebody  may  interpret  me  as 
saying  this  simply  as  an  advocate  and  supporter  of  the 
day-school  idea,  I  want  to  say  here  that  the  day-schools 
are  my  very  worst  enemy,  though  why  they  should  be  I 
know  not,  for  I  believe  that  I  am  their  very  best  friend. 
However,  they  do  not  see  it  that  way. 

The  law  in  Wisconsin  givers  $150  for  each  child  taught  in 
the  day-school.  The  money  goes  from  the  State  to  the 
city  treasury  and  eventually  it  goes  to  the  teacher.  I 
think  there  is  no  day-school  in  Wisconsin  numbering  as 
many  as  ten  pupils  which  has  not  two  teachers.  So  tlu* 
number  is  reduced  to  a  minhnum. 

Still  there  is  not  so  good  a  classification  as  we  have  in 
the  State  school. 

But  all  that  I  am  trying  to  say  at  this  time  is  that  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  ever  settle  this  question  by  saying  the 
poor  language  which  the  deaf  child  uses  is  due  to  this  method 
or  that  method.  In  short,  I  believe,  with  the  old  English 
Doctor  Fitch,  that  in  all  education  the  system  that  is  best 
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administered  is  the  best.  There  are  plenty  of  oral  t<*acher8 
who  say  that  their  system  is  the  best  and  I  have  some  of 
them  in  my  school.  And  there  are  plenty  of  manual 
teachers  who  make  the  same  claim. 

With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  the  oral  to 
the  manual  department,  I  feel  that  conditions  must  deter- 
mine the  matter,  differing  somewhat  with  different  pupils, 
but  I  suspt^ct  that  we  all  find  that  we  gradually  transfer 
to  the  manual  department  those  below  the  average  mentally. 


Miss  Frances  N.  Eddy  of  Idaho  read  a  paper  (here  given 
only  in  part)  on 

HOW  TO  RETAIN  THE  NATURAL  VOICE. 

*  *  *  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  of 
speech  to  train  the  child  who  comes  under  her  super- 
vision into  a  comfortable  habit  of  talking.  If  he 
acquires  this  habit  of  talking  for  the  sake  of  telling 
something  new  and  interesting,  he  will  necessarily  give 
more  thought  to  the  news  he  is  going  te  impart  than 
to  the  correctness  of  his  positions  and  articulation.  The 
great  (»nd  to  be  accomi)lished  in  my  mind  is  embodied 
in  this  one  thought.  Get  the  habit  of  speaking  so 
thoroughly  grounded  that  conscious  thought  of  |)osi- 
tions  and  vibrations  may  never  enter  the  little  brain, 
and  if  it  is  possibh*  to  avoid  ever  putting  them  into  it  so 
much  the  bett(»r  (and  I  believe  it  is). 

H(»aring  children  unconsciously  have  auditory  images 
of  words  and  sentences,  and  I  beli(^ve  it  is  possible  for  the 
deaf  child  to  be  trained  so  that  he  may  have  unconscious 
motor  images  of  words  and  sentences.  In  order  to  get 
this  motor  image  it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  place 
too  much  stress  upon,  or  even  call  the  child's  attention  to, 
the  organs  of  speech,  the  position  of  the  tongue,  the  vibra- 
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tions  in  the  chest,  or  the  shape  of  the  mouth.  When  you 
begin  this  you  lay  yourself  liable  to  the  disagreeable  voice. 
Every  small  deaf  child  has  the  power  to  utter  sound,  and 
almost  every  young  deaf  child  has  a  sweet  natural  voice; 
consequently  it  behooves  every  one  of  us  to  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  cultivate  and  retain  this  voice.  Infancy 
or  early  childhood  is  the  time  to  lay  the  lines  for  or  against 
good  spe(»ch.  The  over-ambitious  or  inexperienced  teacher 
can  do  more  harm  at  this  stage  in  a  very  few  days  than 
can  be  overcome  by  months  of  readjustment.  It  is  much 
pleasanter  to  have  to  strain  your  ear  to  hear  a  wee,  small, 
sweet  voice,  than  to  be  obliged  to  scringe  at  a  harsh 
unmusical  voice. 

I  do  not  believe  the  royal  road  to  good  speech  lies  along 
any  one  method  of  cultivation.  Every  deaf  child  has  his 
own  special  peculiarities  and  obstacles  to  good  speech, 
which  must  be  intelligently  met.  The  real  live  teacher 
studies  each  child,  and  I  consider  that  she  acts  wisely 
when  she  uses  her  own  method,  if  in  her  wisdom  she  finds 
that  neither  Jones'  nor  Smith's  method  will  be  as  fruitful. 
And  right  here  let  me  say  that  I  feel  sorry  for  the  teacher 
who  is  hampered  by  the  one-method  idea.  A  great  psy- 
chologist in  speaking  of  normal  children  and  methods 
(and  I  think  it  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  deaf),  said: 
''  But  two  things  can  be  said  in  regard  to  method.  First, 
sugg(\stion  should  play  an  important  roll;  and,  second, 
the  spontaneity  of  the  child  should  have  full  freedom," 
and  spontaneity  is  what  we  desire  to  get  in  our  speech  work. 

I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  too  nmch  stress  was 
placed  upon  the  using  of  individual  mirrors  and  attempt- 
ing to  teach  the  child  to  recognize  the  difference  in  sounds 
by  feeling  the  vibrations  in  the  throat  and  chest,  and  this 
year  I  have  practically  dispensed  with  both.  Of  course 
there  are  times  and  cases  which  need  special  attention 
and  treatment;  give  it  to  them"as  they  need  it,  but  do  not 
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take  it  for  granted  that  k  will  be  hard  to  tc^ach  and  proceed 
to  fulfill  your  predictions  by  enlarging  upon  its  diffictdties, 
until  the  pupil  thinks  that  he  has  something  practically 
impossible  before  him  ere  he  undertakes  the  task,  which, 
otherwise,  he  might  have  accomplished  with  little  difficulty. 

There  is  no  hope  for  the  natural  voice,  or  the  pleasant 
voice,  or  fluency  of  speech,  so  long  as  the  deaf  child  is 
hampered  by  being  obliged  to  attend  to  positions  and 
vibrations  of  the  organs  of  speech.  So  long  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  consider  the  visual  images  of  the  position  of 
his  tongue  and  the  shape  of  his  mouth,  he  will  never  be 
master  of  his  speech  production.  The  habit  of  speech 
nmst  be  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  him,  and  his  motor  images 
so  perfectly  established,  that  the  thought  of  the  technical 
part  of  it  will  not  enter  his  mind  any  more  than  does  the 
color  of  the  keys  enter  the  mind  of  the  great  pianist;  and 
when  you  succeed  in  obtaining  this  condition  you  need 
have  no  more  fear  of  the  unnatural  or  disagreeable  voice. 
But  this  is  a  hard  condition  to  reach  when  you  do  not  have 
atmospherical  speech.  When  children  realize  that  speech 
is  their  only  mode  of  communication  they  will  apply  them- 
selves with  more  ambition  than  when  they  know  that  in 
every  other  place  aside  from  the  schoolroom  they  can 
mak(*  thems(»lves  understood  by  gestures.  Tlieir  ambition 
is  to  understand  and  b(»  understoal  and  naturally  they 
will  adopt  the  easier  mode. 

I  think  th(^  (existence  of  the*  disagn^eable  voice  is  due 
Iarg(*ly  to  tlu*  fact  that  teach(Ts  do  not  feel  content,  or 
siife,  to  niak(»  haste  slowly.  Tliey  are  expected  to  cover 
so  much  ground,  whether  or  no,  and  the  amount  they  can 
do  with  each  individual  child  depends  largely  upon  what 
he  has  been  doing  in  the  preceding  stage  of  his  life,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  was  very  meagre  along  speech  lines.  The 
oral  teacher  must  necessarily  have  time  for  preparatory" 
work  which  does  not  appear  in  the  curriculum  of  the  man- 
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ually  taught.  She  must  lead  the  little  voice  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  if  she  wishes  to  retain  its  natural 
sweetness,  until  it  becomes  so  accustomed  to  its  new 
environment  that  it  will  try  to  launch  out  for  itself. 

These  lines  must,   necessarily,   lead   you   through   the 
highways  of  voice  culture  and  breathing  exercises.     *    *    * 


Miss  Idella  Walton,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  presented 
the  next  paper,  which  was  illustrated  on  the  blackboard 
with  written  examples  by  Miss  Edith  Wyckoff.  It  was 
entitled  "Arithmetic  for  Primary  Classes,"  and  gave  a  full 
and  clear  exposition  of  the  method  introduced  into  the 
Illinois  School  several  years  ago  by  Miss  Eliza  Kent.  As 
Miss  Kent's  own  outline  of  her  method  was  published  in 
the  AnnalSy  vol.  li,  pages  315-320,  and  a  manual  for  its 
use  has  recently  been  published  by  the  author.  Miss  Wal- 
ton's paper  is  omitted  from  this  report. 


The  last  paper  on  the  programme  for  the  afternoon  was 
entitled  *'The  Speech  Habit.'' 

It  was  written  by  Miss  Elsa  L.  Hobart  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  As  the  author  was  absent  the  Convention 
voted  to  allow  Miss  Regnier  of  Nebraska  to  read  it. 

Miss  Hobart  advocated  above  all  things  the  teaching 
of  speech  and  the  formation  of  the  speech  habit  in  order 
to  open  to  the  pupil  everything  open  to  the  normal  child 
when  he  leaves  school.  She  pointed  out  the  great  benefit 
that  comes  from  the  assistance  of  parents  and  family  in 
aiding  the  growth  of  the  speech  habit. 

From  the  habit  of  using  speech  at  home  grows  the  use  of 
speech  with  playmates.  With  pupils  who  speak  at  home 
and  at  play  the  teacher  has  little  trouble  in  fostering  the 
speech  habit. 

The  teacher  who  is  not  helped  by  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  pupils  has  a  harder  task.    To  encourage  speech,  a 
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record  of  the  statements  they  can  make  intelligibly  about 
their  own  affairs  may  be  kept.  The  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  these  before  school,  at  lunch  time,  and 
at  any  odd  moment,  till  they  become  confident  of  their 
power  to  speak. 

Another  plan  is  to  write  as  the  child  dictates,  supplying 
unknown  words.    Or,  the  teacher  may  dictate  to  the  pupils. 

Patience  and  perseverance  are  needed  from  teacher, 
parents,  and  pupil,  but  gn*at  is  the  reward  of  the  pupil 
who  does  at  last  form  the  speech  habit. 

Ti'ESDAY,  July  7.    General  Session. 

Superintendent  Jones  presenter  1  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CENSUS. 

The  undersigned  committee,  formed  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Convention  at  its  Seventeenth 
Meeting,  have  the  honor  to  report  that  they  had  a  con- 
ference with  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the  Censas, 
in  May,  1906,  and  subsequently,  at  his  request,  presented 
a  communication  in  writing. 

The  statistics  concerning  the  deaf  which  the  committee 
urged  as  of  s{x»cial  importance  for  the  census  inquiry,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  returns  of  residence,  age,  sex,  color, 
etc.,  were  the  following: 

1.  Occupations  and  wag(»s. 

2.  Liability  to  accidents  in  shops  and  factories. 

3.  Mortalitv. 

4.  Age  when  deafness  occurred. 
.5.  Degr(»e  of  deafness. 

6.  Education. 

7.  Usual  means  of  comnmnication. 

The  committee  also  recommended   that  a  permanent 
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official  of  the  census  office  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  gather  and  tabulate  statistics  of  the  deaf  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Director  of  the  Census,  in  reply,  expressed  appre- 
ciation of  the  action  of  the  Convention  and  said  that  the 
recommendations  would  receive  careful  consideration  and 
be  adoptetl  as  far  as  possible. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  A.  FAY, 

E.  M.GALLAUDET. 

J.  W.  JONES, 

Committee. 

The  report  was  adopted  as  read. 


Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson,  Principal  of  the  Swarthmore 
School  and  Kindergarten  for  Deaf  Children,  then  read  a 
valuable  paper  on 

THE  ESSENTIAL  TRAINING  FOR  A  TEACHER  OF 

THE  DEAF. 

[The  paper  is  of  such  length  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
print  it  here  in  full.  The  first  part  deals  largely  with  the 
examinations  given  in  the  Teachers'  College,  London,  and 
to  Mrs.  Anderson's  own  Normal  Class  at  Swarthmore. 

In  conclusion  Mrs.  Anderson  said:] 

No  matter  where  the  course  is  given  nor  what  ground  is 
covered,  applicants  for  training  should  present  at  least  a 
high-school  diploma.  We  would  desire  that  they  be  of  a 
cheerful  disposition,  accommodating  and  punctual;  but 
these  characteristics  are  only  to  be  determined  upon  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  Their  hours  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  having  been  stated  when  application  for  information 
relative  to  the  course  was  made,  and  they  should  be  the 
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same  as  those  of  men  and  women  training  to  be  teachers  of 
hearing  chilck^n,  that  is,  from  eight-thirty  or  nine  a.  m. 
to  twelve,  and  from  one  p.  m.  to  three-thirty  or  four,  with 
perhaps  an  hour's  work  at  night.  TTiis  will  include  all 
observation,  teaching,  and  walks  with  the  children.  The 
rest  of  the  day  and  all  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  should  be 
perfectly  free  to  the  normal  students.  They  need  their 
spare  time  for  recreation  and  study.  They  should  pay 
for  their  board  and  laundry  as  do  any  other  people  away 
from  home.  This  has  the  double  advantage  of  teaching 
economy  and  of  making  more  attractive  the  future  position 
where  "  home''  is  included.  Coming  from  their  own  homes 
they  are  often  ignorant  of  the  cost  of  living  and  fail  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  position. 

In  our  training  schools,  as  in  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, work  may  be  done  in  lieu  of  board  being  paid.  The 
hours,  however,  should  be  entirely  different  on  alternate 
days,  and  the  trainers  should  supervise  but  every  other 
day.  Their  hours  when  on  duty  should  be  until  eight- 
thirty  or  nine  a.  m.;  from  nine-thirty  to  one;  from  four 
to  eight  p.  m.,  with  one-half  of  Saturday  and  one-half  of 
Sunday.  This  gives  the  much  needed  rest,  without  which 
health  is  sacrificed. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  know  that  we  must  every 
one  of  us  have  a  change  of  occupation.  Hon.  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion,  while  addressing  the  International  Congress  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Child,  held  last  March  in  Washington,  stated 
that  there  was  a  new  profession  open  to  women — that  of 
foster  mother  or  baby's  nurse.  This  is  true,  but  our 
t(»acher  in  training  and  the  foster  mother  should  not  be 
one  and  the  same,  for  the  two  professions  are  quite  unlike, 
although  closely  associated.  If  we  would  attract  well- 
C(lucat(*(l  girls  we  nuist  offer. them  refined,  intellectual 
training.     You  and  I  both  know  that  supervising  is  not 
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of  this  class.  If  the  girl  must  work  her  way  to  the  mastery 
of  her  profession  she  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  offered 
to  care  for  the  children  out  of  school  hours;  but,  generaUy' 
speaking,  we  shall  never  draw  into  our  midst  the  best  the 
school  and  college  can  produce  until  we  raise  the  plane  of 
the  normal  sttident.  It  was  the  wife  of  one  of  Swarthmore's 
professors  who  said  to  me:  "I  should  think  you  could 
interest  some  of  the  College  girls  in  your  work."  That 
was  a  good  suggestion,  so  I  found  out  just  what  salaries 
are  paid  to  college  graduates  occupying  positions  as  teachers 
in  schools  for  the  hearing  under  state  control.  They 
receive  from  five  to  six  hundred  dollars  per  year  of  eight 
to  ten  months,  and  no  advance  in  salary,  while  those  who 
have  completed  the  Normal  School  course  (equal  to  one 
year  in  college)  receive  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
for  the  first  two  years,  then  five  hundred  (and  no  increase). 
Private  schools  pay  five  or  six  hundred  but  hours  are 
longer — a  consideration  in  every  case.  We  offer  better 
salaries.  Why  do  we  not  secure  these  teachers?  I  will 
tell  you. 

To  the  average  outsider  our  work  looks  isolated;  our 
pupils  seem  unpleasant  and  abnormal;  results  are  not 
evident;  and  our  teachers  appear  to  be  a  class  by  them- 
selves. The  majority  of  people  unacquainted  with  the 
deaf  have  good  reason  so  to  regard  us,  as  we  fail  to  mingle 
as  much  as  we  should  in  general  educational  conferences. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  lack  interest  in  the  efforts  of 
other  t€3,chers.  I  was  nmch  impressed  with  this  fact  at 
the  Congress  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  This  was 
really  a  large  meeting  of  our  Mothers'  Congress,  a  society 
which  invites  all  interested  in  the  child  at  home  or  at 
school  to  join  its  ranks.  The  fee  is  comparatively  small 
and  the  advantages  are  many.  I  was  present  as  a  delegate 
of  the  Parent  Teachers'  Association  of  Swarthmore.  Dr. 
Gallaudet,  Mr.  Booth,  Dr.  Fay,  and  several  teachers  from 
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Kendall  Green  attended  the  special  session  devoted  to  the 
deaf,  where  only  one  school  was  represented.  I  do  not 
know  whether  these  persons  were  present  at  any  other 
meetings  during  the  week,  but  I  for  one  felt  that  the 
speakers,  who  numbered  among  them  delegates  from 
many  foreign  countries  and  some  of  the  very  best  American 
educators,  were  well  worth  hearing.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  good  such  a  Convention  does.  I  feel  sure  that  nearly 
every  school  represented  here  has  a  Teachers'  Association. 
If  you  would  only  affiliate  yourselves  with  this  Mothers' 
Congress  and  the  National  Exlucational  Association,  and 
send  delegates  to  the  meetings,  or  become  individual  mem- 
bers, I  know  not  only  the  children,  teachers,  associations, 
and  schools  would  Ix^nefit  thereby,  but  the  entire  work 
would  receive  a  new  impetus. 

By  thus  branching  out  we  can  show  that  we  are  not  a 
distinct  class  of  teachers  working  with  children  who  are 
totally  unlike  any  other  children,  but  are  simply  men  antl 
women  applying  educational  principles  to  boys  and  girls 
who  are  generally  most  wofully  misunderstood.  We  would 
also  make  the  profession  better  known  to  those  whom  we 
ought  to  try  to  interest.  Since  we  have  not  Parent 
Teachers'  Associations  in  our  schools,  every  teacher  should 
realize  the  nec(»ssity  of  helping  the  mothers  of  her  pupils 
by  talking  over  the  cleverness  or  shortcomings  of  each  in 
a  friendly  spirit.  I  have  been  told  that  two  schools — The 
Horace  Mann  School  and  Chicago  Day-School — have 
meetings  of  parents  and  teachers  for  just  this  purpose.  We 
need  them  sadly.  Doctor  Brumbaugh,  of  the  Phijadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  when  (juestioned  as  to  whether  or  not 
special  schools  had  such  societies  in  Pennsylvania,  rt»plied 
that  they  did  not,  and  that  he  was  much  surj^rised  at  the 
fact.  All  the  world  is  now  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
home  and  school  co-operation.  We  know  what  it  means 
to  the  deaf,  so  we  should  not  fall  behind  the  times. 
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>The  holder  of  a  teacher's  certificate,  Superintendents 
and  Principals,  should  be  entitled  to  your  favorable  consid- 
eration, should  you  need  to  add  to  your  corps  of  instructors; 
otherwise  time  has  been  entirely  wasted.  This  being  true, 
what  shall  we  teach  our  normal  students? 

They  should  be  familiar  with  important  educators  since 
Herbart,  including  Thomas  Arnold,  Rosmini,  Horace  Mann, 
Rosenkranz,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Agassiz, 
Darwin,  Bain,  Henry  Barnard,  Stoy,  R.  M.  Quick. 

They  should  know  the  following  important  events  in 
education  since  1813,  First  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  the  United  States.  1821,  First  legislative  aid  for  the 
education  of  women  (New  York).  1821,  First  high  school 
(Boston).  1837,  First  Kindergarten  in  the  United  States. 
1861,  First  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  1838,  First 
State  normal  school  (Massachusetts).  1860,  First  Kinder- 
garten in  the  United  States.  1861,  First  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  the  United  States.  1867,  Elective  system  at 
Harvard.  1867,  First  United  States  C!ommissioner  of 
Education.     1904,  Educational  Conference  at  St.  Louis. 

They  should  understand  the  scientific  tendency  in  edu- 
cation, education  from  the  scientist's  points  of  view,  the 
cultural  value  of  science,  Spencer's  "What  Knowledge  is 
Most  Worth?",  intellectual  education,  moral  education, 
physical  education,  the  work  of  Huxley,  science  in  the 
university,  science  in  the  high  school,  science  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  sociological  tendency  in  education, 
the  influence  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart,  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship  in  education,  the  public  school  system, 
legislation,  industrial  education,  eclecticism  in  education, 
psychological,  scientific,  and  sociological,  the  meaning  of 
education,  educational  aims  and  educational  values. 

Their  text-books  should  include  Thorndike's  "  Elements 
of  Psychology"  and  "Human  Nature  Club;"  O'Shea's 
"Education  as  Adjustment;"  "The  Teaching  of  Language 
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during  the  Early  Period  of  a  Deaf  Child's  School  Life,"  by 
Lydia  Roe  (England);  '* Articulation  and  Lip-Reading," 
by  Doctor  Elliott  (England);  "Arnold's  History  and  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf;"  "Helen  Keller'^  Story  of  her  Life;" 
"Elementary  English  Sounds  as  given  in  Dictionaries;" 
"Exercises  under  the  German  Method;"  "Formation  and 
Development  of  English  Sounds;"  Files  of  the  Annals,  the 
Review,  the  Teacher  of  the  Deaf,  the  Educational  Review, 
and  Reports  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

They  should  also  study  parts  of  James's  "  Briefer  Course 
of  Psychology."  and  his  "  Talks  to  Teachers."  They  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs, 
of  respiration,  and  of  digestion.  Once  they  realize  that 
the  common  aim  of  all  education  is  the  apperception  of 
general  principles,  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring their  pupils  to  live  useful  and  noble  lives.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  observe  all  the  regular  classes,  using 
the  following  outline  (one  given  at  Teachers'  College  for 
general  obs(jrvation.) 

1.  What  method  is  followed? 

2.  State  aim  of  each  recitation. 

3.  Give  reasons  for  interest  shown  by  class. 

4.  State  proportion  of  memory  work  required. 

5.  State  proportion  of  work  requiring  judgment. 

6.  State  lx\st  questions  asked  by  teacher  (3  or  4). 

And  they  ought  to  teach  at  Ica^t  two  and  one-half  hours 
daily — luider  supervision.  They  must  be  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  teaching,  for  all  the  observation  in 
the  world  will  be  of  no  avail  if  they  have  not  met  and  over- 
come class-room  difficulties.  Remember  they  are  but 
pupils  thems(^^lves.  Let  them  visit  schools  of  all  methods 
that  they  may  see  the  work. 

Even  this  experience .  is  of  little  real  value  without  a 
framework  upon  which  to  build  the  lesson  plan.  Most 
excellent  suggestions  for  teaching  may  be  found  in  Mc- 
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Murry\s  '^Method  of  the  Recitation/'  a  volume  full  of 
information  suitable  for  general  use.  The  first  few  chapters 
are  devoted  to  a  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
reallv  is  a  science  of  education;  of  what  individual  notions 
are;  of  the  difTerences  between  individual  and  general 
notions;  followed  by  clear  explanation  of  inductive  and 
deductive  methods  of  instruction.  Tlie  rest  of  the  book 
gives  the  five  formal  steps  of  teaching;  the  general  laws  of 
education,  ty{)es,  and  leason  plans. 

This  outline  is  a  splendid  foundation;  something  which 
is  an  aid  even  in  auricular  work. 

The  formal  steps  are  especially  useful  to  teachers  of 
the  deaf: 

1.  Preparation  or  Analysis,  so  called  because  the  aim  is 
to  prepare  the  child's  mind  for  what  you  are  about  to  teach 
by  calling  up  his  past  relat-ed  experiences  and  analyzing 
thci  knowledge  he  possesses  relative  to  the  subject. 

2.  Presentation, — In  discussing  this  step  the  author  tdls 
how  the  new  material  should  be  present<xl  to  the  pupil, 
and  gives  the  points  pro  and  con  of  lecture,  text-lx)ok,  and 
development  methods,  with  a  sunmiary  as  to  why  a  com- 
bination of  the  last  two  form  an  ideal  method. 

3.  Comparison  and  Abstraction. — This  step  implies  a 
careful  comparison  of  individual  objects  or  facts,  and  the 
abstraction  of  their  common  essential  qualities. 

4.  Definition. — Requires  a  collection  of  the  common  and 
essential  qualities,  and  the  stat<^ment  of  the  result,  first 
in  the  pupil's  own  words,  then  in  a  classical  form.  Prov- 
erbs are  perhaps  as  clear  examples  as  any  of  the  results 
obtainable  by  this  step. 

5.  Application. — About  nine-tenths  of  our  life  is  spent 
in  applying  what  we  learn  to  do  or  think.  The  habit  of 
doing  this  well  should  be  formed  in  the  schoolroom  as  well 
as  in  the  home,  but  seldom  do  we  carry  our  teaching  beyond 
the  information-giving  stage.    This  is  a  serious  mistake. 
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Application  should  be  almost  endless.  In  no  other  way 
will  knowledge  become  power. 

Too  close  attention  to  school  and  its  problems  is  (lead- 
ening. Teachers  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  days  that 
are  their  own,  and  not  forcetl  to  rest  from  sheer  weariness. 
On  the  other  hand  every  one  of  us — trainers  or  otherwise — 
should  refrain  from  giving  instruction  after  school  hours, 
and  should  never  attempt  summer  work  unless  positively 
compelled  to  do  so.     We  need  our  vacations. 

I  know  that  we  have  good  training  schools,  but  I  know 
also  that  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  unity  upon  some  points 
of  instruction.  The  fact  that  New  York  State  has  a  higher 
standard  for  her  teachers  of  hearing  children  than  does 
Pennsylvania  is  no  reason  why  a  school  for  the  deaf  in 
the  east  or  west  should  require  less  of  its  teachers  than 
does  one  in  the  north  or  south.  The  vital  questions  which 
I  ask  this  Convention  to  consider  and  to  answer  arc: 

1.  Would  you  make  it  worth  while  for  the  college  girl 
to  train  for  our  work,  and  for  the  college  man? 

2.  If  not — why  not? 

3.  Should  there  be  two  clavsses  of  certificates — one  for 
the  clucatcd  young  man  or  woman  who  does  not  possess 
th(^  high-school  diploma  but  who  has  honorably  completed 
the  prescribed  normal  course,  and  another  for  the  trainer 
who  has  presented  the  required  entrance  credential? 

4.  Have  you  sufficient  teachers  at  your  command? 

5.  If  not,  what  normal  course  would  you  suggest?  Make 
it  as  difficult  as  you  see  fit,  only  make  it  such  that  you  are 
ready  immediately  to  employ  those  who  successfully 
complete  it. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  DoBYNs.  I  wish  to  emphasize  three  points  in  Mrs. 
Anderson's  pa|x^r.  First,  in  regard  to  salaries;  I  say  that 
lady  teachers  having  the  same  work,  the  same  educational 
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advantages,  and  the  same  responsibilities,  should  have  the 
same  salaries  as  men.  Second,  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
teacher;  no  man  or  woman  has  a  right  to  be  irritable  in 
the  schoolroom.  If  you  cannot  control  yourself  you  can- 
not control  the  child.  Third,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
intellectual  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  We  nmst  keep 
there  a  high  standard  if  we  would  keep  a  high  standard 
in  the  course  of  instruction  we  give. 

Dr.  Argo  spoke  of  the  question  of  salaries  and  especially 
urged  the  necessity  of  getting  away  from  the  charity  idea. 
He  said  he  believed  this  kept  educated  young  men  and 
women  out  of  the  profession  as  much  as  anything. 

He  urged  superintendents  to  ask  for  more  money  with 
which  to  improve  their  schools  and  especially  to  pay 
better  salaries. 

Superintendent  D.  F.  Bangs  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
promptness  and  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
who  would  be  successful. 

Superintendent  Goodwix  said  he  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  training  for  t-eachers  of  the  deaf.  He  recalled 
the  story  about  the  great  oculist,  who,  after  being  congrat- 
ulated on  performing  a  difficult  operation  successfully, 
said,  as  he  picked  up  his  hat  to  go,  "Thank  you;  but  I 
have  spoiled  this  whole  hat  full  of  eyes  learning  how.'' 

■ 

He  said  that  at  the  North  Carolina  School  one-half  of 
the  expenses  of  teachers  taking  training  at  the  North- 
ampton summer  school  is  paid  by  the  Institution.  Also, 
any  teacher  is  allowed  a  week's  absence  at  any  time,  with 
pay,  to  visit  other  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Superintendent  R.  0.  Johnson  urged  the  suixTintendents 
of  schools  for  the  deaf  to  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible 
with  State  boards  of  charities. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Jones  reminded  the  ladies  that  the 
male  teachers  as  a  rule  have  many  more  dependent  on  them 
than  the  ladies  do  and  consequently  the  man  on  a  $1,200 
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salary  will  often  have  less  left  at  the  eml  of  the  year  tliaii 
the  woman  receiving  $800. 

Miss  Bingham  spoke  of  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  She  said  that  the 
maxinmm  salary  in  the  Chicago  day-schools  is  $1,200.  She 
also  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  getting  normal  students 
of  proper  qualifications. 

NORMAL    SECTION. 

The  first  j)aiK^r  presented  in  the  Nonnal  Section  was  by 
Sui)erintendent  L.  E.  Milligan,  of  Montana.  [It  is  given 
here  in  somewhat  condensed  form.] 

THE    BACKWARD   AND    FEEBLE-MINDED    Dr:AF. 

Many  points  of  similarity  may  be  found  between  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  the  feeble-minded.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  deaf  as  a  class,  for  when  the  average 
congenitally  deaf  child  comes  to  school  his  mind  is  barren. 
The  tc^acher  may  plant  and  grow  what  he  will.  Barring 
the  atrophy  of  that  brain  area  governed  by  the  auditor}' 
nerve,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  point  toward  which 
the  deaf  child's  education  can  be  carried.  With  the  feeble- 
minded child  we  have  a  brain  lesion  either  inherited  or 
due  to  injury  or  disease.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to 
define  the  limits  of  this  lesion  and  to  cover  up  the  defect  as 
far  as  possible  by  bringing  the  normal  portions  of  the  brain 
to  their  greatest  efficiency. 

During  the  last  two  years  six  f(»eble-minded  deaf  children 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  to  the  Training  School  for  Backward  Children,  also 
under  my  charge. 

The  classification  of  the  children  in  the  latter  school  is 
(1)  Backward  children;  (2)  High-grade  imbeciles;  (3) 
Middle-grade  imbeciles;  (4)  Low-grade  imbeciles;  (5)  Idiots. 
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In  a  class  by  themselves  are  the  moral  imbeciles  who, 
aside  from  moral  deficiencies,  may  come  under  any  of  the 
five  above  classifications.  For  instance,  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Nero  and  Oscar  Wilde  were  high-grade  moral  imbeciles. 

A  backward  child  has  a  brain  which  works  too  slowly 
to  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  average  pupil.  High-grade 
imbeciles  are  of  good  capacity,  sometimes  brilliant,  but 
lacking  some  cog  in  the  machinery  of  the  mind  that  throws 
the  whole  apparatus  out  of  gear.  Such  people  have  some- 
times achieved  distinction  and  always  well  repay  training. 

Middle-grade  imbeciles  may  generaUy  be  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  to  do  some  abstract  thinking.  They  can 
generally  be  made  self-supporting,  but  not  self-directing. 

Low-grade  imbeciles  can  do  little  abstract  work.  They 
are  often  untidy.  But  they  can  usually  contribute  toward 
their  own  support  by  manual  labor. 

Idiots  are  unteachable,  breathing  lumps  of  clay  which  is  it 
our  duty  to  support  and  make  comfortable  until  death 
relieves  them.  We  send  them  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  in  Montana. 

Only  when  several  of  the  following  symptoms  are  grouped 
in  one  individual  should  a  child  be  classed  as  mentally 
defective : 

1.  Head  badly  shaped. 

2.  Eyes  or  ears  badly  set  (the  eyes  should  be  able  to 
follow  a  coin  moved  sideways  or  up  and  down  without 
moving  the  whole  head  or  body). 

3.  Mouth  always  open,  or  twitching  and  drooling. 

4.  Tongue  protruding  or  cracked  (note  when  it  is  put 
out  whether  it  is  deflected  to  either  side). 

5.  Hands  and  feet  clammy,  blue,  hard,  or  dry. 

6.  Fingers  webbed  or  double-jointed,  or  more  or  less  than 
normal  in  number. 

7.  Involuntary  nervous  movements  of  face  and  limbs. 

8.  Inability  to  raise  arms  until  finger  tips  touch  above 
head. 
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9.  Weakness  or  lack  of  attention,  reason,  judgment, 
or  will  power. 

10.  Ease  of  fatigue;  nervousness  or  irritability  under 
slight  provocation. 

11.  lasensitiveness  to  pain  or  pleavsure. 

12.  Laughing  or  crying  without  cause. 

Slovenly  gait  cannot  be  counted  in  connection  with  deaf 
children. 

Fe^ble-niindedness  is  so  much  greater  an  affliction  than 
deafness  that  imbeciles  of  all  grades  should  receive  greater 
attention  than  it  is  possible  to  give  them  in  schools  for 
the  deaf.  Allowing  a  feeble-minded  deaf  child  to  stay  in 
a  school  for  the  deaf  is  an  injustice  to  the  child  and  to  the 
other  deaf  pupils. 

No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  high-grade  imbeciles, 
backward,  and  average  deaf  children.  Generally  speak- 
ing there  is  a  limit  to  the  mental  development  of  an  imbe- 
cile; but  a  backwartl  child  will  continue  to  progress  as 
long  as  properly  instructed.  A  child  may  be  backwanl 
because  his  teacher  is  not  in  sympathy  with  him.  When 
a  deaf  child  takes  two  years  to  do  the  work  usually  accom- 
plished in  one  he  may  or  may  not  be  backward,  but  if  it 
takes  him  two  more  years  to  accomplish  the  second  year's 
work,  in  Montana  we  would  put  him  in  a  backward  class. 

Nine  out  of  48  pupils  in  our  School  have  been  classed 
as  backward,  or  nearly  19  per  cent.  From  what  I  have 
observed  in  the  other  three  schools  for  the  deaf  with  which 
I  have  hiKm  connectwl,  I  should  say  that  from  15  to  25 
per  cent,  of  all  the  deaf  of  school  age  could  be  placed  in 
sjx^cial  classes. 

There  has  been  some  agitation  to  set  aside  one  of  New 
York's  seven  schools  for  the  deaf  as  a  school  for  backward 
deaf  chiklren.  This  has  been  fought  by  some  of  the  New 
York  superintendents,  as  each  feared  his  school  might 
be  the  one  thus  honon^d.     Could  the  plan  be  carried  out 
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it  would  certainly  prove  a  rare  opportunity  for  an  interest- 
ing educational  experiment. 

Five  points  should  be  emphasized  in  educating  backward 
deaf  children: 

1.  They  should  be  in  small  classes. 

2.  Thev  should  make  their  own  text-books. 

3.  They  should  have  the  best  teachers. 

4.  Manual  training  should  be  given  equal  or  greater 
attention  than  literary  work. 

5.  They  should  not  be  deprived  of  signs. 

A  deaf  child  should  not  be  graded  with  children  much 
above  or  below  his  mental  calibre.  The  ideal  number  for 
a  class  would  be  5.     It  should  never  be  more  than  10. 

To  compel  a  backward  deaf  child  to  swallow  the  thin 
soup  of  the  Sweet  Readers  gives  him  little  nourishment. 
Every  backwani  child  should  write  his  own  text-books, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  up  to  the  sixth  grade. 

Any  kind  of  a  teacher  can  make  a  showing  with  a  bright 
class.  Dull  pupils  need  the  very  best  teacher  the  school 
can  afford.  He  must  be  inventive  and  resourceful.  He 
must  supply  much  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  his 
pupils  lack. 

Manual  training  cultivates  the  observation,  the  imagi- 
nation, reasoning  powers,  and  judgment.  Frequently 
marked  improvement  in  literary  work  follows  a  course 
in  sloyd. 

The  demand  for  men  and  women  who  can  work  with 
their  hands  is  always  increasing.  If  we  can  train  our 
backward  children  to  understand  thoroughly  some  one  of 
the  so-called  humble  occupations  they  need  never  go  hungry. 

No  teacher  of  backward  children  should  hesitate  to  use 
signs  with  his  class.  He  cannot  afford  to  close  any  avenue 
of  communication  that  is  open.  Signs  may  hurt  the 
pupils'  English;  but  we  are  not  trying  to  make  gram- 
marians of  them,  but  useful  men  and  women.  Character 
is  worth  more  than  smoothly  constructed  sentences. 
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Do  not  let  institution  life  sap  the  individuality  of  the 
child.  Let  him  think  for  himself.  Give  him  all  the 
responsibility  he  can  bear.  Make  him  feel  he  is  a  valuable 
part  of  the  Institution. 

We  are  getting  away  from  the  '^greatest  good  to  the? 
greatest  number",  idea,  and  our  aim  now  is  the  greatest 
good  for  each  child.  Since  about  20  per  cent,  of  our  deaf 
children  are  backward  mentally,  the  State  schools  should 
give  them  the  best  possible  instruction  regardless  of  the 
cost. 


Mr.  T.  C.  FoRRESTKR,  of  the  Montana  School,  presented 
a  paper  [here  abridged]  entitled — 

LESS  TEXT-BOOK;  MORE  TEACHER. 

In  this  pa|x»r  I  hope  to  emphasize  one  or  two  features  of 
our  work  which  wa  too  frequently  overlook  or  negh^ct. 
Chief  among  these  are:  (1)  the  importance  of  coming  into 
contact  with  scenes  and  events  in  the  outside  world;  (2) 
the  value  of  scenes  enactwl  in  the  class  room,  and  (3)  a 
living  personality. 

First — Outdoor  instruction.  The  pupils  are  taken  out  of 
doors  with  pencils  and  notebooks.  Perhaps  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  eye  is  a  farmer  driving  to  town.  I  give 
them  good  idiomatic  language,  to  describe  the  scene  right 
at  the  moment.  I  do  not  mc^an  by  this  that  I  would  give 
to  a  deaf  boy  of  seven  or  eight  the  same  language  I  should 
give  to  a  h(»aring  boy  of  the  same  age.  W(»  must  procecMl 
from  the  sim{)le  to  the  complex,  and  what  is  very  simple  to 
the  hearing  boy  is  often  decidedly  complex  for  the  deaf. 

■ 

We  nmst  be  careful  not  to  give  more  than  can  be  assimi- 
latcnl. 

A  littl(»  farthcT  on  in  our  walk  \\v  giv(»  them  the  names  of 
the  different  trees,  flowers,  plants,  etc.     This  is  the  lx\st  . 
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kind  of  nature  study — bringing  them  into  direct  contact  with 
nature  herself. 

Every  school  should  have  a  conservatory  stocked  with  at 
least  the  common  flowers  and  evergreens.  It  should  also 
possess  some  pet  animals  which,  on  occasion,  could  be  taken 
to  the  class  room. 

A  good  exercise  is  to  have  the  pupils  gather  wild  flowere  to 
be  prepared  and  pressed  on  their  return,  giving  them  at  the 
same  time  their  common  names. 

This  contact  with  nature  will  develop  their  observation 
and  curiosity,  and  with  these  a  thirst  for  knowledge  not 
easily  developed  in  any  other  way. 

Without  such  walks  and  lessons  how  would  you  teach  such 
terms  as  driftwood,  current,  eddy,  a  rippling  stream,  the 
fluttering  leaves,  mms,  shrubbery,  a  shady  nook,  a  frisky  coW 
Or  why  should  we  burden  the  pupils  in  the  class  room  with 
Iangu9,ge  definitions  of  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  if  we  can  do 
it  infinitely  better  out  of  doors? 

If  you  are  teaching  your  class  area  or  distance,  take  them 
outside  and  have  them  measure  off  an  acre  of  ground. 
Train  them  to  judge  distances  and  areas  in  the  open  fields. 
Evening  walks  might  occasionally  be  taken  when  they  could 
learn  the  names  of  the  more  familiar  stars. 

If  the  school  is  situated  in  a  large  city  it  will  have  its 
drawbacks,  but  it  will  also  have  many  advantages.  You 
will  have  museums,  art  galleries,  factories,  building  opera- 
tions and,  perhaps,  shipping  scenes. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  give  the  deaf  a  proper  idea  of 
the  words  commerce,  exports,  and  imports?  Take  them  to 
the  wharves  and  show  them  the  vessels  homeward  bound 
and  outward  bound,  ships  loading  and  unloading  their 
cargoes. 

Language  given  in  this  way  is  living  language,  requiring 
no  other  medium  to  explain  itself.  It  requires  fewer  repeti- 
tions to  give  it  permanent  lodgment  in  the  brain.    Three  or 
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four  hours  every  week  in  fine  weather  might  thus  be  spent 
very  profitably  outside  the  class  room.  The  outing  will 
also  do  the  pupils  good  physically. 

Next  come  scenes  enacted  in  the  class  room.  Many 
simple  scenes  may  be  enacted  in  the  class  room  anil 
described  in  language  to  suit  any  grade. 

For  instance:  A  boy  acts  sick,  and  the  doctor  (a  pupil), 
who  is  sent  for,  comes  to  examine  and  prescribe  for  the 
patient.  This  requires  no  elaborate  apparatus.  You  may 
give  the  lesson  in  very  simple  language  or  make  it  suitable 
for  advanced  classes,  giving  such  words  as  symptoms,  pre- 
scribe, etc.  In  all  cases  the  pupils  should  first  try  to  de- 
scribe the  scene  in  their  own  language. 

Much  has  been  written  during  the  past  year  in  reganl  to 
teaching  shopping  language  to  the  deaf.  But  it  is  surely 
just  as  important  to  teach  the  language  of  a  barber  shop, 
a  dentist^s  parlor,  a  railway  station,  or  a  hotel,  language  used 
in  making  terms  with  an  employer,  or  that  used  in  banking. 
The  pupils  may  enact  scenes  that  will  make  all  such  lan- 
guage alive  and  intensely  interesting. 

Things  will  often  turn  up  in  the  class  room,  which,  if  only 
used,  will  furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  instruction  in 
language.  Is  it  a  waste  of  time?  Nay,  verily!  But  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  when  by  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  text-books 
and  programs  we  exclude  other  incidents  that  naturally 
arise. 

In  text-books  the  psychological  moments  for  introducing 
living  language  do  not  present  themselves.  The  teacher 
must  breathe  life  into  them.  He  must  be  mentally  active 
and  alert  and  keep  his  childRm  in  the  same  condition.  If 
we  desire  diligent,  intelligent,  interested  pupils,  let  us 
remember  the  old  truth:  **  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again.'' 

We  give  our  pupils  text-books  on  manners  and  morals; 
but  the  teacher  should  be  the  main  text-book,  and  the  best 
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source  of  inspiration  for  right  conduct.  Tlic  habits  of 
order,  s(»lf -control,  obedience,  civility,  love  of  truth — all 
these,  except  in  their  mere  outward  form,  are  beyond  the 
power  of  text-books;  they  are  imbibed  through  the  silent 
influence  of  example. 

Are  text-books  to  have  no  place,  then?  Certainly  they 
must  find  a  place;  but  only  after  a  foundation  of  common 
words  and  phrases  has  been  well  laid.  Those  text-books 
should  be  used  which  give  idiomatic  language.  A  few 
good  books  have  been  written  specially  for  the  deaf.  I 
have  used  them  with  profit,  and  shall  continue  to  use  them. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  seen  excellent  results  obtained 
in  a  school  where  the  ordinary  school  readers  were  used 
in  all  classes  from  the  second  year  up.  The  lessons  were 
not  memorized,  however,  but  given  as  reading  lessons. 
If  special  books  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  deaf,  I  should 
have  more  illustrations,  progressive  pictures,  explan- 
atory of  the  language. 

To  train  a  pupil  to  think  for  himself  and  to  reason  well ; 
and  to  be  ab!e  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  truths 
which  words  represent — these  depend  on  the  man  or  woman, 
the  teacher,  not  the  text-book.  The  teachers  of  the  deaf 
are  books  to  their  pupils.  Let  these  books,  then,  be  full 
of  true  and  honest  work.  For  though  we  develop  the 
brain  and  the  hand,  we  shall  fail  in  our  calling  if  we  do  not 
also  develop  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  love  for  work,  and  a 
love  for  simple  goodness. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Barnes  of  the  Kansas  School  read  a 
paper  on 

READING   IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

The  first  essential  of  any  substantial  structure,  whether 
it  be  a  building,  a  government,  a  character,  or  an  education, 
is  a  firm  foundation. 

Our    martyred    president,    Lincoln,    whose    principles 
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regarding  the  direction  of  affairs  of  state  have  proved 
sound  after  the  test  of  time,  recommended  for  municipal 
affairs, ''In  essentials,  unity;,  in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in 
all  things,  charity/'  These  words  it,  might  be  well  for 
instructors  of  deaf  children  to  bear  in  mind  as  we  earnestly 
seek  to  "  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good." 

The  foundation  of  the  child's  education  is  laid,  necessarily, 
in  the  primary  grades,  and  as  he  comes  to  us,  in  most  cases, 
with  no  vocabulary  whatever,  the  first  months  of  his  school 
work,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  are  spent  in  learning 
words  and  their  construction  in  forming  simple  sentences. 
This  is  as  it  should  be;  for  it  gives  him  something  with 
which  to  build,  and  too  much  emphasis  could  hardly  be 
placed  upon  the  importance  of  drill  in  sentence-building  by 
means  of  the  five-slate  system,  the  sequence  method,  ami  so 
forth. 

The  time-honored  "three  R's"  furnish  a  safe  and 
substantial  beginning  for  all  educational  work,  and  it  is 
the  first  of  these  R's — reading — which  I  think  is  being 
seriously  neglected  and,  in  fact,  in  some  cases  crowded  out 
of  the  programme  entirely.  The  primary  teacher  who  con- 
fines her  language  work  to  the  sentence  drill  and  teaching 
new  words — however  well-selected  and  suited  to  the  pupil's 
immediate  needs  for  self-expression  these  sentences  and 
words  may  be — and  omits  a  daily  reading  lesson,  is  losing 
sight  of  a  most  important  essential.    *    *    * 

The  arranging  of  an  outline  course  of  study,  to  cover  a 
period  of  ten  years,  by  a  committee  selected  at  the  Mor- 
ganton  Convention,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
while  special  difficulties  confront  us  in  teaching  deaf 
children,  the  best  course  of  study  for  one  school  can  scarcely 
be  altogether  different  from  the  best  for  another;  and  while 
no  two  classes  are  exactly  alike,  still  there  nmst  be  some 
uniformity  in  our  work,  and  circumstances  will  indicate 
when  it  is  wise  to  diverge  from  the  outline. 
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The  committee  just  referred  to,  in  its  report,  correctly 
classifies  grammar  and  reading  separately;  grammar, 
in  the  primary  grades,  consists  of  the  simplest  sentence 
construction  in  various  forms.  In  connection  with  lan- 
guage work  in  primary  grades  the  plan  of  the  Ohio  Course 
of  Instruction  which  advises  "no  original  work  unaided" 
during  the  first  four  years,  is  to  be  highly  commended. 
While  it  is  possible  for  some  pupils  to  do  very  creditable 
original  work  in  language  after  two  years  of  instruction,  there 
is  less  necessity  for  putting  in  their  time  in  that  way  than 
many  teachers  seem  to  think.  The  habit  of  requiring 
original  news  items  written  daily  by  pupils  is  considered 
of  importance  by  instructors,  while  if  the  pupil  should 
spend  the  same  amount  of  time  reading  news  items  written 
by  the  teacher  or  some  one  else  having  a  better  vocabu- 
lary and  a  wider  knowledge,  he  would  be  learning  a  great 
deal  more. 

The  committee  correctly  advises  the  use  of  Miss  Fuller's 
Illustrated  Primer  and  Miss  Sweet's  First  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish for  the  first  year  in  reading.  Miss  Sweet's  undoubtedly 
are  the  best  graded  readers  available  for  beginners.  The 
committee  furnishes  also  a  comprehensive  "Graded  List 
of  Works  for  Study  and  Reading,''  beginning  with  the 
third  year  and  continuing  throughout  the  course.  The 
outline  is,  on  the  whole,  a  hard  one  for  deaf  children,  but 
will  serve  as  an  excellent  guide  for  teachers. 

Readers  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  pupils  and 
not  serve  merely  as  a  language  guide  for  the  teacher.  It 
is  difficult  to  plan  in  detail  any  one  best  way  to  teach 
deaf  children  to  read.  When  we  have  learned  to  read,  and 
find  in  books  one  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  it  is  difficult 
to  remember  the  time  when  we  could  not  read.  But  a 
visit  to  the  public  schools  helps  to  refresh  the  memory, 
and  it  is  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of  negative  satisfac- 
tion that  we  find  teaching  reading  to  hearing  children  is 
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not  mere  child's  play.  A  number  of  the  hearing  pupils 
in  the  lower  grades  stumble  frequently  as  they  read.  Nor 
do  they  have  a  clear  understanding  of  all  the  words  and 
phrases  which  they  read.  This  spring,  in  a  third  year 
class,  I  heard  a  boy  read  a  story  containing  the  phrase 
"on  the  contrary.'^  That  he  had  no  conception  of  its 
meaning  was  evident  from  the  way  in  which  he  read  it. 
The  teacher  explained  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  but 
doubtless  the  boy  will  hear  it  many  times  before  he  uses 
it  as  his  own.  And  how  is  it  to  become  his  own?  In  the 
same  way  that  all  learning  is  acquired — by  repetition 
and  assimilation. 

The  language  of  the  hearing  child  keeps  pace  with  his 
intellectual  development,  but  not  so  with  the  deaf  child. 
With  him  the  acquisition  of  language  must  be  artificial, 
since  to  acquire  it  through  the  sense  of  hearing  is  impossible. 
And  he  will  not  acquire  it  through  association  with  his 
playmates,  for  they  are  similarly  lacking;  nor  is  there  any 
way  but  a  knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  reading 
whereby  he  can  broaden  his  horizon. 

And  he  cannot,  and  will  not,  learn  to  read  unaided,  any 
more  than  the  hearing  child  would  educate  himself,  after 
learning  to  read,  if  furnished  with  a  dictionary  and  a  set 
of  text-books.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious:  the  printed 
page  does  not  interest  him,  and  until  it  does — until  it  con- 
veys to  him  pleasant  thoughts  and  pleasing  pictures — he 
will  seek  other  ways  of  entertaining  himself. 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  the  deaf  child  does  not 
enjoy  reading.  Here  again  the  reason  is  self-evident. 
He  does  not  enjoy  it  because  he  does  not  understand  it. 
If  asked  if  he  could  read  a  certain  page,  he  would,  if  able 
to  express  himself,  doubtless  give  the  answer  of  the  average 
citizen  when  asked  if  he  could  read  the  gas  meter:  '*Yes, 
I  can  read  it,  but  I  don't  understand  it!'' 

The  teacher's  mission  then  is,  clearly,  to  teach  him  to 
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understand  what  the  reader  says,  and  he  will  at  once  become 
interested.  The  child  must,  however,  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  a  strange  word  or  phrase  before  he 
can  add  it  to  his  vocabulary.  The  meaning  of  a  new  word 
or  phrase  should  be  presented  in  a  fresh  and  interesting 
manner,  and  this  can  often  be  done  by  means  of  words  or 
phrases  already  known.  For  instance,  in  a  reading  lesson 
with  a  class  of  young  children  the  word  '^ pantry"  occurred. 
All  the  pupils  knew  the  word  "kitchen."  I  marked  off 
a  corner  of  the  schoolroom  and  wrote  "kitchen"  on  the 
floor.  Then  I  marked  off  a  generous  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
indicating  a  place  for  a  door,  and  wrote  the  word  "pantry," 
explaining  that  there  were  pies,  cakes,  flour,  etc.,  kept 
there.    The  pupils  received  the  new  word  with  enthusiasm. 

There  are  many  words,  however — especially  adjectives 
and  adverbs — the  true  meaning  of  which  is  more  readily 
grasped  through  the  context. 

In  learning  new  words,  it  is  of  great  help  to  learn  them 
in  sentences,  but  the  children  should  be  taught  to  study 
the  reading  lesson  not  for  the  difficult  words,  but  for  the 
thought  which  the  words  contain. 

Even  with  very  young  children  it  is  wise  to  teach  different 
forms  of  the  same  word.  For  instance,  on  the  same  day 
you  teach  the  children  to  write  "  John^s  hands  are  dirty," 
teach  them  that  John  put  some  "dirt"  into  the  box;  and 
an  excellent  method  of  fixing  in  their  minds  the  various 
places  an  adjective  may  be  inserted  is  a  drill  using  the  five- 
slate  system,  placing  the  same  adjective  in  various  columns, 
as — "Anna  tore  her  new  dress;  My  new  book  is  red,"  etc. 

These  drills  properly  come  under  the  head  of  grammar, 
but  the  new  words  which  occur  in  the  reading  lesson  should 
be  borne  in  mind  and  frequently  reviewed  during  the 
language  drills,  and  thus  will  become  familiar. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  articles  recently  in  educa- 
tional papers  recommending  dramatization  to  fix  the  story 
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in  the  child's  mind.  And  if  dramatization  is  important 
as  an  aid  in  teaching  hearing  children  to  read,  how  much 
more  important  a  part  it  should  play  in  the  successful 
teaching  of  reading  to  deaf  children.  I  have  tried  this 
plan  almost  daily  in  my  schoolroom  for  two  years,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  children's  understanding  of 
the  story  after  they  "play''  it,  nor  yet  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  enjoy  it.    *    *    * 

The  time  in  the  schoolroom  is  too  limited  to  give  as 
much  time  to  reading  as  the  child  needs.  He  should,  by 
all  means,  be  encouraged  to  read  also  outside  of  school, 
and  to  patronize  the  library.  A  love  for  books  or  even 
attractive  stories  is  not  a  spontaneous  growth,  but  is  of 
slow  development,  especially  with  deaf  children.  Our 
institution  papers  deserve  a  compliment  for  the  constant 
and  concentrated  effort  they  put  forth  in  placing  in  the 
hands  of  our  children  a  printed  sheet  which  is  full  of  interest 
to  them,  and  framed  in  language  which  they  can  under- 
stand. 

Children  in  primary  grades  are  not  capable  of  judging 
of  the  merits  of  a  book,  nor  of  selecting  one  suitable  in 
language.  The  selection  of  books  for  young  children 
should  be  made  by  the  teacher  or  librarian.  Many  pupils 
are  indifferent,  not  realizing  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
and  they  should  have  attractive  books  placed  in  their  hands. 

When  teaching  primary  pupils,  it  has  been  my  custom 
to  select  from  the  library  books  which  would  interest  them, 
and  to  change  each  pupil's  book  every  two  weeks.  When 
through  with  the  book,  the  child  was  asked,  "What  did 
you  read?"  and  such  answers  as,  "I  read  about  some  bees 
and  bee-hives;"  "I  read  about  Shetland  ponies,  and  they 
come  from  Scotland,"  were  considered  sufficient. 

As  a  rule  we  require  too  much  of  deaf  children  in  the 
way  of  reproduction.  The  hearing  child,  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  doubtless  answer  when  ({uestioned 
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about  a  long  story,  "Oh,  I  read  about  a  fairy!"  And  how 
many  of  us  would  enjoy  reviewing  every  book  or  story 
that  we  read? 

The  main  point  is  to  see  that  the  children  understand 
and  enjoy  what  they  read,  and  it  will  stimulate  and  develop 
their  minds  on  the  same  principle  that  the  bread  which 
we  eat  and  forget  having  eaten  goes  just  as  surely  to 
nourish  our  bodies  as  that  which  we  remember  having 
eaten. 

The  library  should  be,  if  possible,  a  sunny,  attractive 
room,  with  a  well-chosen  and  simply  classified  list  of  books, 
suitable  for  all  grades. 

The  Illinois  school  has  taken  the  lead  in  specializing 
library  work,  and  has  a  reading  teacher  who  gives  her 
time  to  that  alone.  Something  of  the  plan  is  told  in  an 
article  on  "  Systemized  Reading  in  the  Illinois  School "  by 
Miss  Tanner  (Annals j  vol.  liii,  pp.  198-202),  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  schools  will  follow  this  plan,  and  enlarge 
upon  it,  until  reading  in  our  schools  occupies  the  important 
place  it  deserves,  and  must  have  before  our  pupils  can 
acquire  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  figurative  and  idiomatic 
words  and  phrases  so  prevalent  in  our  language. 

Afternoon  Session. — Industrial  Section. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Warren  Robinson,  spoke  briefly  of 
the  importance  of  industrial  training  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf;  of  the  more  extensive  use  of  machinery  in  teaching 
industries;  of  the  matter  of  proper  compensation  for  indus- 
trial teachers.  He  expressed  regret  at  the  small  number 
of  such  teachers  usually  present  at  meetings  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  concluded  by  speaking  of  seven  ambitions  which 
he  yet  hopes  to  see  realized : 

1.  A  suitable  industrial  and  agricultural  library  for  both 
teachers  and.  pupils  in  every  school  for  the  deaf. 
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2.  The  putting  into  operation  by  the  schools  of  employ- 
ment bureaus. 

3.  The  employment  of  the  best  trades  teachers,  possessing 
the  ability  to  communicate  freely  with  their-  pupils,  knowing 
the  subject  to  be  taught,  and  knowing  how  to  teach  it. 

4.  A  more  thorough  teaching  of  the  nomenclature  and 
language  of  the  trades  by  the  trades  teachers. 

5.  The  addition  to  every  school,  when  possible,  of  an 
agricultural  department. 

6.  The  holding  of  an  International  Exhibit  of  industrial 
work  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

7.  The  permanent  establishment  of  a  publication  power- 
ful and  effective  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  industrial 
departments  of  the  schools  and  of  the  deaf  themselves. 


Superintendent  W.  K.  Argo,  of  the  Colorado  School, 
then  presented  a  paper  dealing  with  the  proper  division  of 
the  pupil's  time  in  school,  entitled, 

A  MATTER  OF  TIME  AND  BRAINS. 

[In  conclusion  Mr.  Argo  said :] 

Any  proper  division  of  time  would  give  to  the  average 
pupil  during  his  school  life  an  opportunity  for  the  broadest 
mental  development  of  which  he  is  capable,  equipping  liim 
with  the  ability  to  gather  for  himself  information  from  all 
sources  and  power  to  assimilate  and  make  use  of  it,  with 
habits  of  industry,  accuracy,  thoroughness,  honesty,  and 
truth,  and  with  a  trade,  if  possible,  or  some  means  of  meeting 
the  necessities  of  life.  The  broad  general  education  should 
come  first  because  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  depends 
the  strength  and  usefulness  of  the  superstructure. 

The  hearing  child,  at  school  in  a  way  every  moment  of  his 
waking  life,  spends  from  22^  to  25  hours  a  week  (including 
recesses)  in  the  schoolroom,  and  certainly  the  deaf  child  who 
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has  so  little  chance  to  learn  outside  the  schoolroom,  shoul<l 
not  have  less  time  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  This  should 
not  include  the  time  spent  in  sloyd,  manual  training,  and 
gynmasium,  all  of  which  should  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
time  left  out  of  school-hours.  The  time  in  shops  should  be 
determined  by  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupil,  but 
in  no  case  should  the  total  in  school  and  shops  amount  to 
more  than  40  to  42  hours  per  week.  Add  to  this  the  regular 
evening  study  hour  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  and 
you  have  about  48  hours,  or  8  hours  a  day,  steady  work, 
besides  the  time  devoted  to  chores,  which  in  most  schools  is 
an  item  to  be  considered.  There  should  always  be  provision 
for  at  least  a  straight  hour  and  a  half  out  of  doors,  giving 
time  for  a  complete  game,  ball  or  whatever  sport  the  pupils 
may  engage  in.  Playtime  broken  into  little  pieces  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  little  better  than  no  playtime  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  are  so 
hampered  in  various  ways,  for  want  of  funds,  for  want  of 
schoolrooms,  etc.,  that  we,  who  have  the  assigning  of  hours, 
cannot  arrange  them  as  our  best  judgment  dictates.  Where 
the  school  is  large,  how  to  utilize  the  time  of  the  foreman  of 
the  shops  must  be  considered,  and  even  where  the  school 
is  small,  the  difficulty  of  classification  complicates  the 
situation. 

The  only  school  I  know  that  can  make  such  a  division 
of  the  time  as  I  would  like  is  Mt.  Airy,  where  the  pupils 
are  divided  into  three  departments  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  and  as  independent  as  if  they  were 
separate  schools.  Here  the  primary  pupils  are  under 
instruction  from  8.15  to  12.30  six  days  per  week  and  two 
hours  on  Sunday — a  total  of  25^  hours  including  recesses. 
The  afternoons  are  spent  in  play.  Not  knowing  the  con- 
ditions, it  is  out  of  p!ace  to  say  that  a  better  arrangement 
might  be  made,  but  I  have  always  wished  I  could  have  my 
liaily  progrannne  for  the  little  people  read  like  this :  Rise  6.30, 
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breakfast  7.00,  school  8.30  to  11.45  with  recess,  dinner  12.00, 
school  1 .30  to  3.00,  supper 5.30,  retire 7  to  7.30.  This  would 
give  long  hours  for  sleep,  plenty  of  opportunity  for  outdoors, 
and  anip!e  time  for  such  manual  training  and  industrial 
work  as  pupils  of  that  age  need. 

The  Intermediate  Department  is  in  school  from  10  to 
1  and  2  to  4  five  days  per  week,  which,  with  two  hours 
on  Sunday  and  one  hour  evening  study,  makes  thirty 
hours  of  literary  work.  To  this  add  1^  hours  of  shop  w-ork 
for  five  days  per  week  and  you  have  a  total  of  37^  hours  for 
the  week's  work.  The  pupils  here  are  from  9  to  15  years 
of  age.  To  this  I  would  add  3  hours  of  work  on  Saturday 
either  in  the  shops  or  out-of-doors. 

In  the  Advanced  Department  the  school  hours  are  from 
7.45  to  1  daily  except  Saturday,  with  IJ  hours  for  evening 
study,  32^  hours  of  literary  work,  which,  added  to  14^ 
hours  of  shop  work  from  2  to  4.30  on  school  days  and  4 
hours  on  Saturdays,  gives  a  total  of  46i  hours  per  w^eek. 
The  pupils  of  this  department  are  more  or  less  mature  and 
can  stand  good,  stiff  work,  but  in  my  opinion  schoolhours 
from  7.45  to  12.40,  with  shop  work  from  1.30  to  4,  would  be 
better,  all  things  considered. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Maughan,  of  the  Utah  School,  rea<l  a 
pajKu-  on 

A  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  COURSE  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE  DEAF. 

In  times  past  Domestic  Science  has  received  compara- 
tively little  attention.  It  is  good  to  note,  however,  that 
it  is  steadily  coming  to  the  front.  We  hope  that  it  will, 
in  the  near  future^  occupy  the  place  it  should  in  the  school 
curriculum,  a  place  abreast  with  the  schoolroom  w^ork. 
You  will  all  agre»e  to  this,  I  think,  when  you  consider  that 
this  is  the  one  manual  course  open  to  the  girls,  whereas 
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the  boys  have  at  least  five  or  six  from  which  to  select  their 
chosen  vocation. 

The  course  should  be  just  as  thorough  and  ought  to 
engage  just  as  competent  and  conscientious  teachers  as 
any  course  in  the  school.  In  small  schools  the  work  might 
be  done  satisfactorily  by  one  teacher,  but  too  often  she 
is  given  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  course,  whereas 
to  obtain  the  best  results  it  would  be  necessarv  to  have 
several.  We  all  know  that  where  more  than  one  class  are 
working  together,  each  doing  a  different  grade  of  work,  it  is 
impossible  for  one  teacher  to  give  each  class  the  attention 
necessary.  Not  only  this,  but  every  member  of  every 
class  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  individual  instruc- 
tion, especially  in  the  sewing  department. 

Why  should  we  have  a  Domestic  Science  Course  in  schools 
for  the  deaf?  In  the  first  place  it  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  girl  herself.  Almost  invariably,  housework  nmst 
be  done  by  every  girl  at  some  time  in  her  life.  If  she  knows 
how  to  do  it  well,  her  work  becomes  a  pleasure  instead  of 
the  drudgery  it  is  to  some  people.  So  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
work,  when  we  learn  to  do  it  well  we  learn  to  love  it  and 
certainly  get  better  results  for  our  efforts. 

I  have  asked  my  girls  of  what  use  their  training  here 
is  to  them.  They  have  said,  among  other  things,  that  they 
have  learned  many  things  of  which  they  had  known  nothing. 
They  have  learned  to  do  with  pleasure  many  things  which 
to  them  had  been  very  distasteful.  Tlieir  vocabulary 
is  enlarged,  as  they  get  many  words  which  they  would 
probably  never  see  or  use  in  their  other  work.  Their 
minds  and  reasoning  faculties  are  strengthened,  not  only 
for  this  work  but  for  all  other  branches  as  well.  When  they 
are  given  a  reason  for  doing  a  thing  a  certain  way  here  or 
adding  a  certain  thing  there,  they  will  question  in  a  similar 
way  about  other  work.  This,  then,  is  a  means  of  cultivating 
deeper  thought  along  all  lines  of  study. 
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Perhaps  one  would  consider  this  training  of  most  value 
to  the  deaf  girl  as  a  wage  producer.  One  who  is  well 
trained  in#  domestic  science  and  art  can  always  demand 
good  wages  in  a  home  or  dressmaking  shop.  Several  of 
our  girls,  after  having  completed  this  course,  have  found 
employment  in  the  shops  or  have  made  money  by  taking 
sewing  into  the  home. 

The  girl  becomes  a  source  of  joy  and  comfort  to  her 
parents.  She  shares  the  responsibility  of  the  home.  Her 
mother  trusts  her  with  important  duties  when  she  sees 
her  do  the  work  with  intelligence  and  self-confidence.  She 
does  her  work  cheerfully  and  thus  makes  the  home  happier. 
She  knows  how  to  economize  and  save  much  expense  in 
the  home.  She  can  suggest  suitable  furnishings  for  the 
house,  styles  in  dress,  combinations  in  foods,  and  in  a  great 
many  other  ways  be  helpful  in  the  home.  She  knows  the 
value  of  household  articles  and  is,  therefore,  painstaking 
and  careful  in  her  work  not  to  destroy  or  mar  the  fur- 
nishings. 

A  girl  of  this  sort  is  the  one  who  is  missed  at  home. 
When  the  time  comes  for  her  to  return  to  school  her  mother 
is  not  glad  to  see  her  go.  Such  a  girl  is  a  credit  to  the 
institution  she  leaves  and  is  of  value  to  the  community 
in  which  she  Hves.  Her  influence  is  felt  for  good.  By  her 
example  and  through  her  efforts  much  good  is  done  in  the 
world. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  age  and  grade  in  which  to  begin 
this  work.  The  superintendent  and  teacher  must  neces- 
sarily use  their  judgment  in  the  matter,  as  courses  and 
methods  differ  in  different  institutions.  Then,  too,  the 
capabilities  of  the  child  must  be  considered  and  the  classi- 
fication of  pupils  made  with  care.  Some  girls  might  be 
more  able  to  begin  the  work  at  ten  years  than  others  at 
twenty. 

Sewing  is  required  of  all  girls  in  our  institution.     Tlie 
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beginners,  of  course,  are  given  only  short  lessons  several 
times  a  week.  They  show  by  their  eagerness  to  come  to 
the  class  that  they  are  interested  in  their  work  and  where 
there  is  interest  there  is  benefit.  When  children  have 
returned  home  after  the  first  year  at  school  their  mothers 
have  told  me  how  much  less  care  they  were,  as  they  had 
something  with  which  to  occupy  mind  and  body.  All 
this  tends  to  develop  the  child. 

We  have  found  it  practicable  to  begin  some  of  our  fifth- 
grade  pupils  in  cooking.  At  that  time  they  are  supposed 
to  help  some  with  the  cooking  at  home.  This  gives  us  a 
good  reason  for  starting  them  in  the  work  at  this  time. 

What  shall  we  teach  in  this  course  and  how  shall  we 
teach  it?  It  is  our  aim  to  give  the  girl  enough  in  this 
course  to  fit  or  prepare  her  for  life.  By  that  we  mean  to 
care  for  herself  and  others,  to  make  for  herself  and  others 
a  comfortable  and  happy  home,  and  to  provide  for  herself 
and  others  if  necessary.  She  should  be  able  to  purchase 
wisely,  to  select  suitable  materials  for  clothing,  and  the 
most  nutritive  and  substantial  foods,  etc.  We  aim  to  give 
it  to  her  in  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  way 
possible.  The  question  has  been  asked,  "Should  the 
industrial  work  be  taught,  as  in  the  schoolroom,  by  working 
from  the  simplest  to  the  more  difficult,  or  should  the  pupil 
be  shown  how  and  allowed  to  do  it  over  and  over  until 
she  learns  it?" 

I  say  most  assuredly  the  first  method  is  the  more  satis- 
factory. It  gives  the  child  more  general  development. 
Whenever  possible,  begin  with  the  simplest  and  give 
reasons  for  making  it  more  complex.  For  instance,  in  the 
teaching  of  batters,  begin  with  flour  and  water.  Add  a 
few  other  ingredients  and  we  have  hot  cakes.  Add  some- 
thing else  and  we  have  gems  or  muffins,  and  so  on,  giving 
reasons  for  changing  quantities  of  materials  and  adding 
others  until  we  have  rich  cakes  and  puddings.  Let  us 
finish  one  subject  before  beginning  another. 
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This  method  is  nicely  worked  out  in  the  scjwing  depart- 
ment also.  I  notice,  however,  that  in  some  schools  they 
still  cling  to  that  old  way  of  teaching  the  children  by  having 
them  make  a  small  sample  illustrating  each  stitch.  This 
to  my  mind  is  very  discouraging  to  the  child.  It  has  l)een 
my  experience,  after  having  tried  both  methods,  that  it 
is  much  more  interesting  and,  therefore,  instructive  to  let 
the  child  make  some  small  article,  such  as  bags,  cushions, 
and  such  things  as  might  suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher. 
Thus  they  learn  the  stitch,  also  its  use. 

We  believe  that  we  have  worked  out  a  good  course  and 
plan  of  instruction.     It  is,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

In  sewing,  the  first  three,  four,  and  in  some  cases  five 
years  are  devoted  to  the  names  of  common  articles  used 
in  the  sewing-room,  names  of  hems,  seams,  and  hand 
stitches.  Also  how  and  where  to  use  the  stitches  in  mend- 
ing and  making  such  things  as  tea  towels  and  napkins. 
They  are  taught  to  thread,  oil,  and  clean  the  machine 
properly,  the  use  of  the  machine  extras,  and  to  stitch 
straight  hems  and  seams  as  in  institution  sewing. 

Following  this  they  make  several  pieces  of  plain  under- 
w(»ar,  half  or  full  sized  as  desired,  then  some  pieces  of 
trimmed  underwear.  Naturally,  now  follows  dressmaking, 
in  which  they  are  taught  to  draft  patterns,  cut  dresses 
economically,  and  make  neatly  plain  and  trimmed  shirt- 
waists, skirts,  and  dresses.  A  good  course  in  silk  em- 
broidery, braid  work,  lac(*  making,  and  all  kinds  of  fancy 
work,  follows  dressmaking. 

In  cooking,  the  first  few  weeks  of  every  year  are  devoted 
to  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fniits. 

First  Year.  Canning  fresh  fruit,  studying  vegetables, 
their  growth,  com|X)sition,  names  of  different  parts  of 
plant  and  fruit,  different  steps  in  the  preparation  for  cook- 
ing, and  methods  of  cooking.  A  few  minutes  at  the 
beginning  of  every  lesson  period  are  taken  for  a  brief 
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review  of  the  previous  lesson,  explaining  the  present  one, 
and  learning  the  names  of  the  utensils  used. 

Second  Year.  Canning  and  preserving  fruits.  Meats, 
the  names,  distinctions,  nutritive  value,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare and  cook  the  different  cuts  in  the  most  appetizing 
and  digestible  way.  Also  how  to  make  the  sauces  served 
with  the  different  kinds  of  meats.  In  this  year  is  included 
fish,  fowl,  game,  and  made  dishes.  If  any  time  remains 
we  study  eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Third  Year.  Preserves,  marmalades,  and  pickles.  Bat- 
ters, beginning  with  flour  and  water  and  working  up 
through  hot  cakes,  pop-overs,  gems,  muffins,  plain  butter 
and  sponge  cakes,  fruit  cakes,  quick  breads,  and  pastr3\ 
Here  we  get  lessons  in  weights  and  measures,  and  names 
of  more  utensils. 

Fourth  Year.  Jellies,  pickles,  and  sauces.  Cooking  and 
serving  dinners  in  courses,  luncheons,  preparing  picnics, 
etc.  In  this  year  the  girf  gets  practice  as  cook,  waitress, 
and  hostess. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  how  we  arrange 
our  classes  to  avoid  conflicts.     The  following  is  our  schedule : 


Time 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

2 

to 

3 

A.  Dress- 
making 

B.  Art 

C.  Sewing 

D.  Sloyd 

B.  Sloyd 
A.  Dress- 
making 

C.  Sewing 

Mending 
and  Iron- 
ing 

A   Dress- 
making 

B.  Art 

C.  Sewing 
E.  Fancy- 
work 

A.  Dress- 
making 

C.  Sewing 

D.  Sloyd 

A,  B,  and 
C.  Sewing 

3 
to 

1 

A.  Art 

B.  Sewing 
F.  Sioyd 

A.  Sloyd 

B.  Sewing 

Mending 
and  Iron- 
ing 

A.  Art 

B.  Sewing 

C.  Sloyd 

A.  Sloyd      1 

B.  Sewing 

1 

3:.«) 

to 

4:00 

C.  Art 

C.  Art 

4:30 

to 

6:00 

A.  Cooking 

B.  Cooking 

C.  Cooking 

A.  Cooking 

B.  Cooking 

From  this  outline  it  can  be  seen  that  several  of  our 
different  classes  are  doing  work  at  the  same  time  and  that 
each  class  has  ample  time  for  recreation.    This  provides 
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a  frequent  change  in  work  often  and  I  think  th^  child 
takes  more  interest  than  if  the  whole  afternoon  were  given 
to  one  subject. 

Now  if  this  course  does  for  the  girl  what  it  ought,  she 
who  completes  it  will  go  out  a  first  class  housekeeper, 
better  prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  She  will  be 
better  able  to  mingle  in  the  society  of  hearing  people.  It 
aids  in  the  general  mental,  moral,  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  girl. 


In  concluding  the  programme  of  the  Industrial  Section  for 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Robinson  presented  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  sent  out  to  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  to  find  out 
what  is  being  done  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
teach  agriculture. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1900,  4,760  deaf  people  in 
this  country  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  more 
than  the  number  following  the  eight  other  leading  kinds 
of  employment  put  together.  Feeling  the  importance  of 
training  in  agriculture  he  endeavored  to  find  out  the  present 
and  future  prospects  of  this  branch  of  work.  He  therefore 
addressed  the  following  (juestion  to  the  heads  of  34  schools: 
*' What  has  been  your  experience,  if  any,  in  teaching  fann- 
ing and  kindred  occupations  at  your  school?" 

The  19  replies  showed  that  in  9  schools  regular  work  in 
farming  or  ganUming  is  carried  on  by  the  boys,  and  that 
many  other  schools  would  teach  it  if  they  had  the  neces- 
sary land. 

Ductiamyn. 

Superintendent    E.    W.    Walker   explained    that    Mr. 
Robinson  had  spent  some  time  in  actually  tabulating  the 
number  of  hours  given  by  different  pupils  to  study,  work 
play,  sleep,  etc.  (these  statistics  will  be  gathered  and  pub- 
lished later). 
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He  said  he  believed  in  the  performance  of  home  duties  by 
the  boys  and  girls  while  at  school,  as  the  school  is  really 
their  home. 

Dr.  Argo  said  he  felt  that  in  some  schools  the  girls, 
especially,  have  not  enough  uninterrupted  time  for  recre- 
ation. 

Superintendent  Goodwin  spoke  of  the  need  of  trained 
men  in  charge  of  industrial  departments. 

Superintendent  R.  0.  Johnson  said  that  parents  do  not 
care  to  have  their  children  taught  ploughing,  sowing,  etc., 
as  they  get  enough  of  it  at  home,  but  that  he  expects  to 
teach  something  of  the  selection  of  seeds,  fertilization, 
rotation  of  crops,  grafting,  etc. 

He  stated  that  no  dishwashing  or  mopping  is  done  by  the 
girls  of  the  Indiana  School;  the  girls  make  their  own  beds 
and  learn  cooking  and  sewing.  The  boys  and  girls  have 
ample  time  for  play. 

During  the  session  three  resolutions  were  passed: 

First,  that  agricultural  instruction  should,  be  given 
wherever  possible. 

Second,  that  Mr.  Robinson  should  be  thanked  for  car- 
rying on  the  Industrial  Journal,  and  that  each  school 
should  have  a  paid  copy  of  it;  further,  the  Convention 
should  recognize  the  Journal  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Industrial  Section. 

Third,  that  schools  for  the  deaf  should  appropriate  funds 
to  send  to  each  meeting  of  the  Convention  a  delegation 
composed  of  a  trustee,  the  superintendent,  and  literary 
and  industrial  instructors. 

Business  Session. 

After  the  reading  of  the  roll  of  active  members  by  the 
temporary  treasurer,  Mr.  T.  V.  Archer,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  next  three  years : 
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President:  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet. 
Vice-President :  Dr.  J.  R.  Dobyns. 
Secretary:  Professor  Percival  Hall. 
Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  Schuyler  Long. 

Directors:  Superintendent  R.  O.  Johnson,  Superintendent 
F.  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent  E.  McK.  Goodwin. 

The  following  were  elected  chairmen  of  the  Standing 
Committees: 

Normal  Section:  Superintendent  E.  W.  Walker; 
Industrial  Section:  Mr.  Warren  Robinson; 
Oral  Section:  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter; 
Art  Section:  Miss  Mary  Upham; 
Auricular  Section:  Dr.  F.  D.  Clarke; 
Kindergarten  Section :  Miss  Nellie  J.  Schrock; 
Eastern  Local  Committee:  Superintendent  E.  A.  Gruver; 
Western  Local  Committee :  Superintendent  L.  E.  Milligan  ; 
Southern  Local  Committee:  President  A.  H.  Walker. 

The  committee  on  nominations  of  chairmen  of  standing 
committees,  Dr.  W.  K.  Argo,  chairman,  also  reported  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

1.  That  the  programme  for  the  meetings  of  the  Convention 
shall  he  prepared  a  year  before  the  meeting. 

2.  That  all  papers  to  be  read  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Executive  Committee  in  duplicate  not  later  than  March  1 
before  the  meeting. 

3.  That  membei's  shall  be  assigned  to  discuss  all  papc^rs. 

4.  That  those  so  assigned  shall  have  copies  of  the  papers 
to  be  read  before  the  meeting. 

5.  That  the  number  of  papers  and  the  time  occupied  by 
each  shall  be  strictlv  limited. 

6.  That  the  Vice-President  shall  have  general  charge  of 
the  programme. 
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Evening  Session. 

A  general  session  was  held  at  the  Weber  Stake  Academy 
at  8  p.  m. 

After  vocal  selections  by  members  of  the  Ogden  Taber- 
nacle choir,  Mrs.  Belle  S.  Ross,  physical  director  of  the 
Utah  School,  gave  a  splendid  exhibition  of  physical  culture 
work  with  about  20  pupils  of  the  school.  They  varied  in 
age  from  beginners  up  to  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  highest 
class. 

Work  was  done  in  marching,  dumb-bell  drill,  fancy  steps, 
and  general  calisthenics.  All  commands  were  given  orally. 
The  work  was  of  such  a  high  order  as  to  give  rise  to  almost 
continuous  applause. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson, 
Physical  Director  at  Yale  University,  delivered  an  interest- 
ing address  on 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Dr.  Anderson^s  paper  is  too  lengthy  to  be  given  here. 

He  pointed  out  first  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children  under  him.  He 
spoke  of  the  connection  between  the  muscles  and  brain, 
showing  that  muscle  alone  has  no  skill  and  that  training 
the  muscles  means  also  training  the  brain. 

He  gave  a  number  of  interesting  results  of  work  at  Yale 
which  show  that  exercising  the  right  hand  increases  the 
strength  of  the  left  hand  even  more  than  that  of  the  right ; 
that  gymnastic  movements  can  be  learned  with  less  fatigue 
through  the  sense  of  sight  than  in  any  other  way;  that 
proper  physical  education  improves  the  brain. 

He  spoke  of  the  great  manual  dexterity  of  certain  cele- 
brated painters  of  the  Italian  school,  such  as  Giotto,  Da 
Vinci,  and  Michelangelo. 
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He  pointed  out  that  the  more  mobile  the  extremities 
of  an  animal  are,  the  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  is 
the  animal  and  the  greater  the  seasitiveness  of  these  ex- 
tremities; that  movement  and  intelligence  are  clasely 
related. 

Dr.  Anderson  closed  by  saying:  We  can  do  more  for 
the  boy  or  girl  by  putting  that  boy  or  girl  on  liis  feet,  making 
him  healthy,  than  by  pure  mental  work.  If  the  boy  is  not 
in  good  physical  condition  he  cannot  get  it  from  drugs. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  any  institution  is  doing  its  whole 
duty  or  the  right  thing  by  its  pupils,  unless  it  is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  bring  them  that  efficiency  of  mind 
and  body  which  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  education  to 
give. 

And  regularly  conducted  classes  in  physical  training, 
on  the  line  that  Miss  Bab  cock,  Mrs.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Driggs 
and  these  people  here  are  providing,  will  bring  us  nearer 
that  condition  than  any  form  of  mental  activity  alone.  I 
hope  you  will  fight  it  out  on  the  line  you  are  now  pursuing, 
and  Godspeed  to  you  in  your  work. 

Wednesday,  July  8. 

The  whole  day  was  taken  up  with  an  excursion  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  to  Salt  Air. 

Thursday,  July  9. — Morning  Session. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  J.  N.  Tate  was  read  suggesting  the 
appointment  of  a  conmiittee  of  three  to  co-operate  with 
a  similar  conmiittee  of  the  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  to  request  those  charged 
with  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Fund  to  include  all  teachers 
and  officers  of  schools  for  the  deaf  as  beneficiaries.  Dr. 
Tate's  suggestion  was  acted  on,  and  the  chairman  later 
appointed  Superintendent  R.  0.  Johnson,  Superintendent 
J.  W.  Jones,  and  Dr.  W.  N.  Burt  to  act  on  this  committee. 
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Vice-President  Goodwin  introduced  Hon.  A.  C.  Nelson. 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Utah,  who 
delivered  a  highly  interesting  address.  At  its  close  a 
hearty  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given. 

Industrial  Section. 

The  first  paper  of  the  section  was  read  by  Superintendent 
J.  R.  DoBYNS,  of  Mississippi,  and  was  entitled, 

DAIRYING    AT    THE    MISSISSIPPI    INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  Mississippi  Legislature  of  1906  appropriated  $2,500 
for  a  dairy-barn  for  the  Missismppi  Institution  for  the 
Deaf.  In  June,  1907,  the  Superintendent  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  skilled  dairyman  as  foreman.  I  began  corre- 
spondence to  locate  this  skilled  man.  I  first  started  out  to 
find  him  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  that 
State  or  to  find  one  who  had  graduated  at  that  College. 
Being  unable  to  find  such  skilled  man  among  the  students 
or  the  graduates  of  that  College  who  was  available,  I  ex- 
tended this  correspondence  to  dairy  schools  in  other  States. 
I  finally  located  Mr.  Duncan  A.  Cameron,  a  deaf  graduate 
of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  and  of  Gallaudet  College  and 
a  student  of  a  dairy  school  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cameron  entered  upon  his  duties  as  foreman  of  the 
dairy  of  this  Institution  October  1,  1907.  In  the  mean- 
time I  had  been  corresponding  with  diflferent  dairymen 
and  with  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  reference  to  the  best  plans  for  the  inside 
construction  of  the  bam  and  other  important  matters  in 
connection  with  up-to-date  dairying.  This  correspondence 
resulted  in  the  interior  of  the  dairy-barn  being  finished  with 
concrete  floors  and  stalls  made  of  inch  and  a  half  wrought 
iron   pipe  with  chain  stanchions  and   troughs  made  of 
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concrete.  The  concrete  floor  is  properly  drained  and 
everything  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  best  sanitation. 

In  order  to  keep  good  and  accurate  accounts  of  the 
products  of  the  dairy,  scales  recommended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  were  purchasetl. 
Other  necessary  things  were  provided  for  the  dairy  and  on 
the  23(1  of  October,  1907,  the  dairyman  began  to  weigh  and 
measure  the  milk.  He  also  began  to  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  all  expenditures  so  that  the  management  might 
know  the  exact  value  of  the  dairy  to  the  Institution.  The 
foreman's  salary  was  $40  per  month  with  board.  Counting 
this  salary  and  every  other  item  of  expense  from  October 
23,  1907,  to  June  15,  1908,  when  the  foreman  retired,  the 
record  shows  the  following  statistics,  namely: 

Milk,  4,037  gallons;  Butter,  423  pounds;  Value,  $1,338. 
Cost,  $484.97.     Profit,  $853.03. 

The  dairyman  took  hold  of  this  dairy  when  the  herd  of 
cattle  was  not  in  good  shape,  and  the  cows  that  have  been 
milked  were  not  thoroughbred  but  part  Jersey,  and  are  not 
three  and  four  gallon  cows.  It  is  well  to  stat^  right  at  this 
point  that  the  dairy-barn  for  which  appropriation  was 
made  in  1906  was  just  completed  and  ready  for  use  June 
15,  1908,  when  the  exjx»rt  dairyman  retired;  he  has,  there- 
fore, labored  under  the  inconvenience  of  inadequate,  uncom- 
fortable, and  undesirable  sheds  for  protecting  and  caring 
for  the  cows  and  for  milking. 

This  dairyman  had  gotten  the  dairy  thoroughly  organized 
and  in  good  running  order.  Every  cow  was  named  and  th(» 
milk  from  each  cow  was  carefully  weighed  daily  and  a 
tabulated  record  has  been  kept  as  follows: 

Year,  month,  day;  pounds  of  milk,  gallons  of  milk,  value, 
cost,  profit,  loss;  pounds  of  butter:  herd  number:  sin\ 
cows,  heifers,  male  calves,  female  calves;  additions  to  the 
herd :  male  caves,  fema!(»  calves,  calves  purchased,  total ; 
sold:  sire,  cows,  heifers,  male  calves,  female  calves;  dieil: 
sire,  heifers,  male  calves,  female  calves;  grand  total. 
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This  expert  dairyman,  by  his  constant  care  of  the  stock, 
has  improved  the  herd  and  increased  the  production  of  milk 
to  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  point.  It  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  that  just  at  this  juncture  the  management 
of  the  Institution  finds  it  impossible  to  continue,  his  ser- 
vices for  want  of  available  funds. 

Further  plans  had  been  maturetl  and  reconmiended  for 
the  erection  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building,  imme- 
diately under  the  dining-room,  of  a  complete  and  up-to-date 
creamery  with  all  necessary  machinery,  cold-storage,  etc. 
With  the  dairy  as  it  is  now  provided,  with  the  cows  and 
barn  and  pasture,  etc.,  had  the  appropriation  been  made 
for  the  creamery  and  the  money  been  available  to  continue 
the  services  of  the  expert  dairyman,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  in  the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  Institution  but  that  it 
would  have  been  not  only  a  success  but  an  exceedingly 
great  comfort  to  the  Institution. 

The  expert  sent  to  the  Institution  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  stated  that  when  the 
dairy  and  creamery  were  completed  according  to  the  plans 
and  specifications  which  had  been  adopted,  the  dairy 
would  be  the  most  complete  within  his  knowledge  of  any 
in  the  south. 

The  plans  of  the  management  include  the  instruction  of 
boys  in  the  dairy.  This  kind  of  business  is  growing  every- 
where and  these  experts  are  being  called  for  from  all  quar- 
ters. While  I  have  been  disappointed  in  this  matter,  still 
my  experience  of  twenty-seven  years  as  Superintendent 
of  an  Institution  encourages  me  to  hopc^  and  believe  that 
this  plan  is  too  perfect  and  the  benefits  too  perceptible 
for  the  scheme  to  fail. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  with  such  an  equipment  and  the 
constant  improving  of  the  herd,  any  institution  should  not 
be  able  to  furnish  all  the  milk  and  make  all  the  butter 
it  consumes. 
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With  this  short  experience  I  would  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend to  any  and  every  institution  the  wisdom  and  the 
economy  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  dairy  depart- 
ment. 

Expressing  the  hope  that  I  may  lx»  able  at  a  lator  date 
to  give  you  an  account  of  a  complete,  ui)-to-date,  successful, 
and  profitable  dairy  and  creamery  at  the  Mississippi  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  this  paper  is  respectfully 
submitt^^l.  ^ 

Discussion, 

A  rather  lengthy  discussion  of  Dr.  Dobyns's  paper  by  Dr. 
Argo,  Su{x»rintendent  Goodwin,  Dr.  Burt,  and  the  author, 
brought  out  the  fact  that  in  some  schools  the  main  idea  of 
the  dairy  is  to  produce  good  milk  at  a  low  cost,  as  at  the 
Colorado  School,  while  in  the  Mississippi  Institution  the 
principal  aim  is  to  teach  dairying  properly. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Schneider,  of  the  Washington  State  School, 
presented  a  paper  on 

INDUSTRIAL    AND    AGRICULTURAL    LIBRARIES 
IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

This  subject,  being  new  to  some  of  us,  may  probably  seem 
far-fetched.  But  I  will  try  to  elucidate  it  so  that  you  may 
get  the  idea  and  the  inspiration. 

Industrial  training  in  our  schools  is  constantly  gaining  in 
scope  and  magnitude,  for  it  is  concedcMl  that  the  majority 
of  the  deaf  upon  leaving  our  schools  will  go  to  work  in  the 
shops,  on  the  farm,  or  at  unskillwl  labor. 

For  this  reason  everything  that  will  tend  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  various  callings  should  be  grasped. 
I  am  advised  that  trades  schools  for  the  hearing  have 
industrial  and  agricultural  libraries,  which  are,  no  doubt, 
a  great  help.    As  an  aid  in  furthering  the  effectiveness  of 
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our  industrial  departments  I  wish  to  argue  in  favor  of  such 
libraries  in  our  schools.  The  printed  matter  accumulated 
would  be  valuable  for  reference  as  well  as  interesting  reading. 
The  library,  if  well  situated,  well  arranged,  and  in  the  care 
of  one  who  is  alive  to  this  subject  of  industrial  training, 
would  be,  no  doubt,  of  great  help  to  pupil  and  teacher  alike. 
The  ambitious  pupil  could  read  up  on  his  particular  trade 
without  going  to  unnecessary  trouble  in  finding  a  certain 
volume  or  publication  in  a  general  library.  The  teacher, 
too,  in  guiding  his  pupil  in  the  right  paths  of  reading,  would 
appreciate  the  time  and  effort  spared  in  getting  the  desired 
publication.  It  is  important  that  we  acquire  all  informa- 
tion concerning  the  conditions  surrounding  a  calling.  Time 
saved  encourages  research. 

I  am  not  well  prepared  to  tell  just  how  such  a  library 
should  be  arranged  and  what  should  go  into  it,  but  I  can 
make  suggestions.  If  the  library  is  to  be  located  in  one 
place,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  works  grouped 
under  appropriate  headings — such  as  Printing,  Domestic 
Science,  Agriculture,  etc.  But  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
found  convenient  to  have  the  library  scattered  ampng  the 
various  shops.  While  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  much  of 
a  library  at  the  Washington  School,  yet  books,  catalogues, 
and  sundry  publications  treating  of  the  particular  trade 
are  kept  in  our  various  shops.  Here  let  me  mention  the 
value  of  catalogues.  As  they  are  profusely  illustrated,  it 
is  comparatively  easy  for  pupils  as  well  as  educators  to 
learn  the  exact  names  and  probable  prices  of  tools  and 
materials.  Our  books,  we  find,  are  well  thumbed  and 
soiled,  indicating  the  use  to  which  they  have  been  put.  The 
agricultural  library  at  the  Louisiana  School,  as  outlined  in 
the  Annals  of  last  May  is  an  excellent  model. 

Now  to  come  to  the  publications ;  only  those  of  a  permanent 
character  by  standard  authorities  should  be  selected.     If, 
others  are  desired  great  care  must  be  taken  as  to  their 
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reliability,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our  children  pick 
up  questionable  or  mistajcen  ideas  of  any  chosen  occu- 
pation. Besides,  misleading  and  unreliable  information 
will  lower  the  standard  of  any  reference  library  if  not 
eventually  bring  it  to  a  state  of  ^'innocuous  desuetude." 
This  brings  to  mind  the  harm  done  to  natural  history 
libraries  by  the  "nature  fake"  books. 

There  are  magazines  and  magazines.  Many  of  these 
are  for  particular  crafts.  Some  are  good  and  some  are 
not.  Among  the  good,  we  might  instance  the  Inland 
Printer  and  the  American  Indxistrial  Journal,  Those 
magazines  that  are  carefully  selected  should  form  a  well- 
balanced  current  literature  to  keep  the  trade  teachers 
informed  of  the  progress  in  the  industrial  world.  These 
magazines,  or  some  of  them,  could  later  be  bound  if  they 
added  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  library. 

Then  there  are  pamphlets,  documents,  and  addresses 
treating  of  our  line  of  work,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  which 
would  form  another  excellent  addition  to  the  library. 

Current  literature  occasionally  has  short  articles  or  pieces 
that  are  interesting  and  valuable.  These  might  be  clipped 
and  preserved  in  scrap-books. 

But  whatever  goes  into  the  library  and  however  it  is 
arranged,  its  efficiency  largely  hinges  on  the  individuality 
of  the  librarian.  If  he  is  wide  awake,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  desire  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  education  in  our  schools,  he  will  not  fail 
io  augment  its  influence  at  every  opportunity.  With 
such  a  mass  of  material  and  data  on  hand,  the  trades 
teacher  will  be  well  equipped  to  guide  the  young  folks  in 
the  selection  and  learning  of  a  trade,  for  it  is  noted  that 
in  the  beginning  a  pupil  often  chooses  unwisely.  Neither 
his*  tastes  nor  inclinations  fit  him  for  his  choice  of  a  trade. 
With  a  few  j^ossible  exceptions,  our  pupils  are  never  too 
old  to  start  out  anew,  and  advanced  age  does  not  hinder 
the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  a  trade. 
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I  wish  to  state  in  passing  that  a  closer  connection 
between  the  industrial  and  litc^rary  departments,  with 
language  lessons  bearing  on  the  industries,  would  stimulate 
a  perusal  of  the  books  in  the  libraries.  Spelhnl  or  written 
conversations  between  teacher  and  pupil,  involving  the 
use  of  such  names  and  trade  terms  as  will  be  absolutelv 
necessary  when  our  graduates  work  with  hearing  people, 
will  further  tend  to  bring  the  library  into  use.  The  trades 
teacher  thus  becomes  in  a  way  a  t<:»acher  of  language — 
trade  language — and,  after  the  manner  of  Squeers,  asso- 
ciates mental  work  directly  with  the  manual. 

Finally,  an  ideal  library  involves  the  expenditure  of 
some  good  hard  cash  and  a  great  deal  of  some  one's  time. 
When  either  is  lacking,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 

Discussion. 

Superintendent  Tillinghast.  I  think  that  the  prin- 
cipal idea  brought  out  in  Mr.  Schneider's  paper  is  excellent. 
I  had  occasion  last  winter  to  buy  about  four  hundred 
volumes  for  our  school  library,  and  I  made  it  a  point  to 
get  most  of  the  books  for  the  primary  department  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  were  books  dealing  with 
industrial  training. 

Superintendent  Clark k.  I  would  like  to  state  what 
this  library  for  the  industrial  department  is,  as  we  under- 
stand it  and  are  trying  to  use  it  in  Washington. 

Our  idea  is  to  have  that  library  in  the  shop.  My  idea 
is  to  hav(»  a  teacher  in  each  trade  school.  I  want  a  real 
t(»acher  in  each  school,  and  I  want  his  tifxt-books  right 
at  his  hands  where  he  and  the  pupils  can  make  use  of  them. 
I  have  got  far  enough  along  with  this  idea  of  an  industrial 
library  to  have  the  bookcases.  And  there  are  some  books 
in  each  of  the  cases. 

SuperinUmdent  Connor.  We  have  the  nucleus  of  an 
industrial  library  in  our  school.     We  have  placed  the  books 
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pertaining  to  each  industry  in  the  room  devoted  to  that 
branch.  The  books  dealing  with  carpentry  and  cabinet^ 
making  are  in  the  carpentry  shop.  The  domestic  science 
books  are  in  that  department.  The  books  dealing  with 
agriculture  arc  placed  where  they  are  accessible  to  the 
pupils  working  along  those  lines. 


Superintendent  E.  W.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  read  a 
paper  entitled, 

A  QUESTION  OF  COMPENSATION. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
instructors  in  the  industrial  departments  of  schools  for  th(? 
deaf,  I  desire  to  include  what  I  have  to  say  under  three 
distinct  propositions. 

Firstf  What  should  determine  the  compensation  to  te 
paid  for  any  labor  service  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  or 
professional  world? 

Second  J  What  should  determine  the  com|)ensation  to  Ik* 
paid  any  teachej*  in  schools  for  the  deaf? 

Third y  and  the  one  jx^rtinent  to  this  discussion,  What 
should  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  teachers 
in  the  indnstrial  departments  in  schools  for  the  deaf? 

I  desire  to  discuss  these  qu(\stions  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  agitator  who  Wieves  that  all  labor  should  Ix; 
better  paid,  nor  from  the  standpoint  of  th(»  ultra-conserva- 
tive employer  who  believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  secun?  all 
labor  as  cheaply  as  possible;  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  superintendent  whose  one  motive  is  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  in  the  long  run  means  increased  efficiency  in  the 
school  under  his  charge.  Such  a  superintendent  rejects,  on 
the  one  hand,  appeals  from  his  appointee  for  an  increased 
salary  on  the  plea  that  he  needs  more  money  in  order  to  live 
as  he  should;  and,  on  the  other,  ignores  as  tactfully  as  he 
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can,  but  still  ignores,  reminders  from  his  superior  board 
that  the  school  should  be  run  as  economically  as  possible. 
Both  of  these  pressures  come  to  every  superintendent. 
Both  have  their  origin  in  sentiment  rather  than  judgment, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  any  great  enterprise  judgment  rather 
than  sentiment  must  guide.  Sentiment  is  ever  a  great 
propelling  force,  but  the  direction  of  that  force  must  be 
established  by  judgment.  Therefore,  with  no  considera- 
tion for  the  needs  of  any  individual ;  with  no  consideration 
for  personal  or  political  friends;  with  no  consideration  for 
the  suggestions  of  our  superiors;  but  having  in  mind  the 
one  consideration  of  injecting  into  the  situation  that  which 
will  result  in  increased  power  and  efficiency  in  our  indus- 
trial departments,  what  should  be  the  compensation  paid 
to  instructors  of  industrial  departments  in  schools  for  the 
deaf? 

Shorn  of  sentiment,  the  first  of  the  above  questions  can  be 
answered  briefly  by  quoting  the  great  economic  law  which 
determines  the  value  of  every  kind  of  labor  and  of  every 
commodity,  namely,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I 
need  not  elaborate  upon  this  law  here.  I  wish  only  to  say 
that  it  is  difficult  for  some  people  to  realize  the  force  of  this 
law  as  applied  to  themselves.  Why  it  should  be  so  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  so,  that  it  personally  affronts  many  people 
to  have  their  labor  spoken  of  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought 
and  sold.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  predicate  all  that  follows 
in  this  paper  on  the  proposition  that  human  labor  of  every 
kind  is  bought  and  sold  in  the  market  as  a  commodity,  that 
the  compensation  for  this  labor  is  based  on  the  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that,  in  this  purchase  and 
sale,  labor  should  receive  its  compensation  in  just  propor- 
tion to  the  service  rendered. 

The  farmer  who  pays  his  hired  man  an  extra  five  dollars 
this  month  because  of  sickness  in  the  man^s  family  pays  it 
not  as  a  business  proposition  but^as  a  matter  of  charity. 
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The  s(*hool  board  that  pays  resident  teachers  less  than  non- 
residents for  the  same  service,  merely  because  it  assumes 
that  it  can  get  them  at  a  smaller  salary,  violates  the  law  of 
business  prudence  in  the  other  direction.  Whatever  is 
done  anywhere  modifying  the  adjustment  of  salaries  be- 
cause of  conditions  Hke  the  above  is  done  not  in  obedience 
to  any  economic  principle.  Each  may  be  defendeil,  one  on 
the  basis  of  the  noble  virtue  of  charity,  the  other  on  the 
basis  of  necessity.  Each  is  indefensible  as  a  business 
proposition.  Now,  however,  if  the  farmer  by  following 
this  policy  can  secure  more  constant  or  more  efficient 
service  from  his  man  by  his  act,  or  if  by  following  this 
policy  he  builds  up  for  himself  such  a  reputation  among 
working  men  that  worthy  laborers  desire  to  enter  his  em- 
ploy, then  his  act  which  appeared  simply  charitable  becomes 
an  act  of  sound  economic  business.  So  the  school  boanl 
acts  with  economic  wisdom  in  following  the  above-men- 
tioned policy  if  thereby  it  attracts  to  its  system  the  strongest 
workers.  Otherwise  it  is  unbusinesslike  even  though  it 
may  save  a  few  dollars  to  the  community. 

In  concluding  my  first  proposition  let  me  say  that — 

The  salary  and  wage-earner  then  sells  his  time  and  his 
service. 

The  selling  price  for  this  time  and  service  is  based  upon 
supply  and  demand. 

The  exercise  of  this  demand  should  be  far-sight(»d  enough 
to  pay  such  wage  or  salary  as  will  give  to  any  assumed 
grouj)  of  workers  its  high(\st  (efficiency. 

These  are  fundamental  conclusions  which  apply  to  all 
labor  that  is  bought  and  sold  and  which  inhere  in  this 
discussion  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  universal  in 
their  application. 

Secondly,  What  should  detennine  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  any  teacher  in  any  school  for  the  deaf?  This 
question  must  be  answered  by  the  application  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  conclusions.  A  young  person  fresh  from  college 
desires,  of  course,  as  high  a  salary  as  he  can  secure.  A 
superintendent  is  justified  in  paying  him  only  so  much  as 
he  must  pay  some  one  else  for  doing  the  same  service.  Of 
all  the  candidates  from  which  he  is  to  select,  many  are  prac- 
tically of  equal  merit.  What  he  must  pay  to  them  will 
determine  what  he  is  justified  in  offering  to  the  particular 
candidate  he  desires  to  elect.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
the  superintendent  should  pay  only  sufficient  to  secure 
the  cheapest  candidate,  because  if  he  is  far-sighted  in  his 
policy  he  will  not  be  aiming  to  secure  cheap  candidates, 
but  efficient  ones.  This  means  that  he  must  put  his  initial 
salary  for  new  teachers  at  a  standard  that  will  attract  the 
strongest  inexperienced  candidates.  By  following  this 
policy  he  would  pay  as  a  minimum  salary  for  beginners  a 
little  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  he  will  thereby 
commit  himself  to  a  policy  which  in  the  long  run  attracts 
to  his  school  the  strong  rather  than  the  weak  candidates. 
This  means  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  working  force. 

Relative  to  the  increase  to  be  made  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers  the  same  rule  should  apply,  namely,  to  recognize 
merit  by  such  increases  as  will  keep  in  the  force  its  strongest 
workers  and  advertise  to  the  teaching  body  throughout 
the  country  that  his  school  does  make  such  recognition 
of  real  worth.  In  this  way  his  school  will  secure  and  will 
retain  the  strongest  workers. 

Thirdly,  in  light  of  these  conclusions,  what  should  d(»ter- 
mine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  teachers  in  the 
industrial  departments  in  schools  for  the  deaf?  In  the  first 
place,  I  believe  that  we  should  recognize  heads  of  indus- 
trial departments  as  teachers.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  look  upon  the  institution  cafpenter  merely 
as  the  man  who  makes  repairs  about  the  institution;  or  the 
head  of  the  printing  department  as  the  man  who  prints 
the  institution  paper;  or  the  head  of  the  shoe-shop  as  the 
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man  who  makes  and  repairs  shoes.  All  of  these,  it  is  true, 
may  be  helped  by  the  boys  in  doing  the  work,  but  the 
fact  that  these  men  hold  their  position  in  order  to  do  this 
work  seems  to  be  uppermost  in  mind. 

I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  opinion.  The  industrial 
departments  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  doing  institution 
work.  In  the  shoe-shop  we  make  shoemakers,  not  shoes. 
The  printing  department  of  our  institutions  is  maintained 
to  make  printers,  not  to  print  papers,  and  the  cabinet 
shop  to  make  cabinet-makers,  not  cabinets.  This  being 
the  case  the  head  of-  each  department  becomes  not  simply 
a  worker  at  his  trade,  though  he  must  be  that,  but  he 
becomes  an  instructor  and  inspirer  of  workers.  In  short 
he  is  a  teacher  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  these 
days,  when  industrial  training  is  receiving  so  much  atten- 
tion in  educational  conventions  and  in  actual  practice  in 
our  public  schools,  the  industrial  teacher  is  hoisted  into 
such  prominence  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  paid  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  academic 
department. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  superintendent  I  have  no  busi- 
ness to  offer  to  a  new  candidate  for  one  of  these  positions 
what  I  must  necessarily  pay  to  academic  teachers.  Let 
me  illustrate.  In  my  own  community  I  can  secure  for 
sixty  dollars  a  month  one  of  the  best  carpenters  to  head 
my  carpenter  department.  To  secure  a  man  in  the  aca- 
demic department  of  equal  experience  might  cost  ninety 
dollars  a  month.  Shall  I  now  pay  the  ninety  dollars  to 
the  man  who  is  willing  to  work  for  sixty  dollars?  Mani- 
festly not.  Such  an  act  would  certainly  be  foolish  and 
perhaps  dishonest.  Theoretically  I  believe  the  industrial 
teacher  should  be  paid  as  nmch  as  his  academic  associate. 
In  practice  his  salary  nuist  be  determined,  not  theoreti- 
cally, but  economically,  that  is,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  I  will,  therefore^  pay  him  the  econ- 
omic salary  of  sixty  dollars,  not  the  theoretic  one  of  ninety. 
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My  conclusion  clearly  is  that  the  initial  compensation 
of  the  industrial  teacher  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  in  his  particular  community,  but — 
and  here  I  come  to  the  only  thing  I  wish  to  urge  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject — when  a  man  in  the  industrial 
department  develops  unusual  strength  as  a  worker,  an 
instructor,  and  an  inspirer  of  workers,  then  there  shoijld 
be  no  limit  set  upon  his  compensation  short  of  that  received 
by  academic  teachers  in  the  same  school.  Every  young 
carpenter  with  energy,  initiative,  ambition,  and  intelligence 
hopes  to  become  a  contractor,  in  which  capacity  he  will 
earn  more  than  his  regular  wage  as  carpenter.  If  a  school 
secures  the  sei-vices  of  a  man  with  such  energy,  initiative, 
ambition,  and  intelligence,  it  should  hold  out  to  him  a 
possibility  of  such  an  increase  in  compensation  as  will 
be  fairly  commensurate  with  the  chance  of  promotion 
which  he  gives  up  in  abandoning  the  regular  work  of  his 
trade.  In  this  way  only  can  we  attract  to  and  hold  in  our 
industrial  departments  the  men  possessing  these  qualities, 
and  it  is  such  men  that  we  desire. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  urged  in  objection  to  this  that  the 
industrial  instructor  is  not  usually  so  well  educated  as  the 
academic  instructor.  This  is  true  in  a  sense  and  I  would 
not  urge  the  application  of  this  principle  except  to  those 
men  whose  education  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  their 
particular  work.  An  instructor  in  any  department  should 
be  able  to  use  good  English,  write  a  correct  letter,  and  be 
reasonably  well  informed  on  topics  of  common  information. 
If  now  he  supplements  this  much  of  an  education  with 
the  technical  knowledge  and  high  skill  that  belongs  to  his 
particular  trade,  then  I  argue  that  his  education  is  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  academic  teacher  and  his  com- 
pensation should  be  likewise  commensurate. 

I  need  not  here  discuss  a  larger  educational  question, 
but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  industrial 
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phase  of  education  that  is  to-day  occupying  public  thought. 
In  the  winter  of  1896  I  first  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  I  have  attended 
most  of  the  meetings  since  that  date.  In  that  year  every 
paper  presented  discussed  the  psychological  value  of  dif- 
ferent academic  subjects  taught  in  our  schools.  Not  a 
hint  anywhere  that  industrial  training  was  a  necessary 
factor  in  securing  the  culture  that  comes  from  schools. 
That  was  only  twelve  years  ago.  A  change  in  ideals  has 
gradually  been  effected  until,  at  the  meeting  of  the  same 
Association  which  convened  in  Washington  last  February, 
every  paper  presented  was  upon  some  form  of  industrial 
education. 

The  educational  world  is  just  learning  this  great  fact, 
that  the  highest  and  truest  culture  which  schools  can  give 
comes  from  the  opportunity  of  being  of  service  to  others. 
Psychologically  we  are  learning  the  other  fact,  that  in 
the  training  of  the  hand  we  train  the  mind,  and  that  some- 
how he  who  works  with  his  hand  as  well  as  his  brain  de- 
velops a  truer  and  sturdier  mental  type  than  does  he  who 
works  simply  with  his  brain.  The  so-called  ''humanities^' 
that  were  taught  in  the  aca(lenii(»s  and  colleges  of  the  last 
generation  give  way  to  the  ''utilities''  as  they  arc  being 
develoi)ed  in  the  modcTU  school. 

This  does  not  mean  a  dc^terioration  nor  a  l()W(»ring  of 
ideals.  Rather  the*  rev(Ts(\  It  springs  from  the  idea 
that  education  is  now  universal  and  that  the  educated  man 
of  the  future,  besides  having  his  brain  trained  for  mental 
service,  must  have  his  hand  skilled  in  manual  service. 
What  magnificent  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood  we 
shall  then  deve.op!  This  new  ideal  in  education  will 
solve  many  of  the  vexing  problems  of  to-day.  I  can  not  here 
elaborate  upon  these  points,  but  I  state,  and  I  am  ready 
to  defend  the  statement  in  each  case,  that  the  so-callecl 
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servant-girl  problem,  the  labor  problem,  and  the  social 
problem,  in  so  far  as  society  is  now  divided  into  classes 
of  social  distinction  based  on  income  and  occupation,  will 
all  be  solved  by  the  natural  influence  that  will  flow  from 
this  new  ideal  in  education. 

The  industrial  departnu»nt  then  takes  its  rank  by  the 
.*^ide  of  the  academic  department  in  contributing  to  the 
culture  derived  from  schools.  In  conclusion  I,  therefore, 
urge  that  the  maxinmm  salary  for  industrial  instructors 
should  be  the  same  as  the  maximum  salary  for  the  academic 
instructors,  but  that  because  of  present  conditions  the 
initial  salary  for  the  industrial  instructors  must  be  deter- 
mined- by  th(»  wage  paid  to  the  trade  workers  in  his  com- 
nmnity. 


The  Convention  next  allowed  the  reading  of  a  short 
paper  on 

OPERATING  THE  LINOTYPE, 

although  its  author,  Mr.  Littleton  A.  Long,  of  North 
Dakota,  was  not  present.  In  his  paper  Mr.  Long  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  from  personal  experience,  that  a  deaf 
printer  with  a  good  knowledge  of  grammar,  generally  well 
educated  and  able  to  set  3,200  ems  per  hour,  may  usually 
get  a  trial  as  operator  of  a  linotype;  and  such  a  man  can 
often  do  as  good  work  as  the  best  hearing  men. 

Superintendent  Dobyns  called  attention  to  Mr.  D.  M. 
Bradham,  a  deaf  linotype  operator,  who  is  earning  $27.50 
per  week. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Williams  mentioned  Mr.  Hodges, 
another  deaf  operator,  who  is  earning  five  dollars  a  day. 

Superintendent  T.  P.  Clarke  spoke  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  the  Simplex  typesetting  machine  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 
This  machine,  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  the  American 
Type  Foundry  Company,  with  500  pounds  of  type,  costs 
about  $1,000,  or  one  tliird  the  price  of  a  rebuilt  linotype. 
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It  sets  type  but  does  not  cast  it.  It  is  used  in  nearly  all 
small  newspaper  offices.  Mr.  Clarke  said  that  he  haci 
received  in  the  past  eight  weeks  eleven  applications  for 
Simplex  operators. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  know  the  Sim- 
plex is  coming  largely  into  use  in  the  country  offices.  They 
have  not  work  enough  in  the  average  coimtry  office  to  keep 
a  Mergenthaler  machine  busy  in  the  first  place.  The 
Simplex  is  not  so  complete  and  practical  a  machine,  but 
it  about  fits  into  the  need  of  the  average  country  printing 
office.  I  happen  to  know  something  about  it  because  my 
own  brother  publishes  a  country  newspaper.  The  work 
of  the  office  which  formerly  took  four  or  five  men  is  now 
carried  on  by  just  one  competent  man  and  one  very  good 
boy  to  help  run  it.  There  is  large  economy  in  it.  The 
Simplex  machines  are  becoming  very  much  used  and  if 
you  will  train  your  boys  to  become  Simplex  operators  they 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  employment. 


At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Industrial  Section  Mr. 
Robinson  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  support  received 
by  the  Industrial  Journal.  He  gave  its  subscription  list 
as  430,  but  said  he  hoped  it  would  be  1,000  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Vice-President  Goodwin  announced  the  following  com- 
mittee on  Necrology:  Mr.  J.  S.  Long,  Chairman;  Mr. 
W.  L.  Walker;  Mr.  T.  C.  Forrester. 

Kindergarten  Section. 

Tlie  Chairman,  Superintendent  Johnson,  spoke  first  of 
the  work  he  had  begun  in  May  by  sending  out  inquiries 
in  regard  to  kindergarten  work  to  the  various  schools  for 
the  deaf.     These  inquiries  were: 
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1.  Have  you  a  separate  kindergarten  department? 

2.  If  so,  how  many  pupils  therein?  and  number  of 
classes?  and  number  of  teachers? 

3.  Do  you  make  use  of  kindergarten  methods  in  primary 
grades? 

4.  In  what  grades? 

5.  As  kindergarten  work?  or  as  "busy  work?" 

6.  Do  you  favor  kindergarten  work?  as  a  separate 
department?  or  in  {)rimary  grades?  or  in  both?  or  not 
at  all? 

In  answer  to  these  questions  he  received  61  replies, 
showing  that  13  schools  have  separate  kindergarten  depart- 
ments with  a  total  of  351  pupils,  36  classes,  and  29  teachers. 
Of  the  48  schools  not  having  such  departments  34  reported 
the  use  of  kindergarten  methods  in  one  or  all  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  primary  grades,  in  nearly  all  cases  as 
"busy  work"  only. 

Superintendent  Johnson  said  further: 

Some  favor  separate  departments  exclusively — others 
in  combination  with  primary  grades.  The  great  majority 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  kindergarten  work  anywhere  except 
as  "busy  work"  in  primary  grades.  This  is  not  kinder- 
garten work  and  criticism  based  upon  it  is  not  reliable — 
on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  error.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  kindergarten  work  in  separate  department,  or  in 
first  primary,  used  as  kindergarten  pure  and  simple,  exerts 
a  wonderful  influence  for  good  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  child's  school  course.  A  half-hearted  effort  at  it  with  . 
an  unskilled  teacher,  one  without  special  training  for  the 
work,  trying  to  apply  kindergarten  methods  and  materials 
as  "busy  work"  (and  this  is  all  she  can  do)  must  neces- 
sarily result  in  more  or  less  failure;  and  criticism  of  kinder- 
garten work  is  usuaUy  base:l  upon  such  efforts  and  there- 
fore not  of  much  weight.  My  advice  would  be,  "Do  it 
right  and  do  it  right  now — or  don't  do  it  at  all." 
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We  must  not  forgot  that  when  our  boys  and  girls  come 
to  us  at  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  of  age  they  are  no  more 
advanced  than  hearing  children  are  at  three  years  of  age?. 
As  a  niatt(T  of  fact  the  baby  in  arms  only  a  few  weeks  or 
months  old  understands  language  better  than  (1(k*s  the 
congenitally  deaf  child  at  the  time  he  enters  school  at  six, 
seven,  or  (ught.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  average 
deaf  child,  for  he  grows  up  a  perfect  stranger  to  everything 
in  the  way  of  language  that  is  easy  and  natural  to  the 
hearing  and  speaking  child,  and  in  that  condition  he  comes 
to  us.  I  hardly  consider  that  any  congenitally  deaf  child, 
seven,  eight,  or  ev(»n  ten  years  of  age,  is  fit  to  go  on  with 
regular  primary  work.  W(»  may  call  it  primary  work, 
and  introduce*  kindergarten  materials  and  methods,  but 
the  very  fact  that  we  do  intrcxluce  them  is  evidence  that 
we  ne(»d  a  period  of  pure  kindergarten  work. 

AftcT  my  experience  with  this  department,  which  has 
now  ext(»nde<l  ovit  twelve  years,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  every  deaf  child  if  jxTmitted  to  enter  the  kinder- 
garten class  will  make  much  better  progress  in  his  primary 
grades  than  if  he  does  not  have  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  kindergarten  training. 

We  started  with  a  one-year  course;  now  we  have  two 
years  in  our  kintl(»rgarten  course. 

We  are  beginning  to  introduce  primary  work  on  the  very 
first  day  but  the  primary  work  is  incidental  to  the  kinder- 
garten work,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  kindergarten  is  not 
'"busy  work''  with  us.  We  fe(»l  that,  while  the  child  re- 
mains, the  main  o'oject  in  the  kindergarten  course  is  the 
kindergarten  work. 


Miss  ('()HNp:lia  I).  Bincham  then  spoke*  on 
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Miss  Bingham  maintained  that  we  cannot  have  proper 
education  without  kindergarten  training;  and  that  we 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  we  ought  to  give  the  deaf  child 
the  opportunity  for  growth  through  association  and  en- 
vironment which  the  hearing  child  lias.  She  said  in 
conclusion: 

I  know  that  facilities  are  inadequate.  To  do  the  work 
requires  skilful  teachers.  There  are  many  obstacles  to  be  en- 
countered, many  disadvantages;  and  yet  if  we  really  wanted 
to  do  it  and  thoroughly  believed  in  it,  if  we  thought  the 
child  was  losing  a  most  important  element  in  his  training 
and  development  by  his  failure  to  receive  this  kinder- 
garten instruction  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  school 
life,  we  would  find  the  way  to  provide  for  him. 

However,  although  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  kindergarten  is  education  through  play,  the  child  gets 
beyond  that  stage  and  that  is  the  place  where  we  may  be 
at  fault.  The  little  child  should  be  educated  through  play, 
but  the  older  child  should  be  educated  through  thought. 

We  should  take  account  of  the  child's  natural  aptitude 
and  attitude  in  our  work  with  him.  The  work  given 
before  and  after  this  stage  is  reached  should  be  entirely 
different  because  his  attitude  towards  things  is  very  dif- 
ferent. To  introduce  a  little  hand  training  and  a  few 
games  into  primary  work  is  not  doing  kindergarten  work. 
But  if  we  embody  the  principles  of  kindergarten  work  into 
our  educational  methods  we  are  really  doing  kindergarten 
work. 

^  If  we  can  really  embody  that  principle  in  our  work  we 
shall  have  the  basis  for  the  individual  development  of  the 
children  in  the  group.  Without  it  we  simply  have  the 
old  method  of  pouring  in — we  do  not  get  the  real  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  of  his  soul. 
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I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remark  of  a  gentleman 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
that  some  people  thought  if  you  could  not  lift  a  child  from 
way  down  in  the  intellectual  plane  to  a  normal  height  it 
was  not  worth  while,  but  that  he  felt  it  was  worth  while 
to  take  a  child  from  way  down  and  lift  him  a  little. 

Mr.  Forr(»ster  gave  us  the  other  day  a  very  excellent 
suggestion  which  might  run  down  into  the  kindergarten: 
that  language  should  be  gotten  through  use,  through 
activities. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  these  principles  being  em- 
bodied in  painting,  modeling,  manual  training,  and  things 
of  that  sort.  I  think  such  exhibits  as  we  have  seen  here 
show  how  great  a  place  that  part  of  the  education  of  the 
child  is  taking  in  the  curriculum. 

We,  however,  in  the  kindergarten  must  take  the  thing 
from  the  expression  standpoint.  We  have  an  entirely 
different  attitude  from  the  one  we  give  in  manual  training, 
which  deals  with  the  older  child.  We  do  not  want  to 
think  of  his  work  as  a  perfected  thing — something  you 
want  to  show. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world 
for  the  teacher  to  allow  the  thing  that  the  child  has  evolved 
to  stand,  because  it  is  such  a  crude  way  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  thought.  But  we  as  kindergartners  must 
realize  that  it  is  through  encouraging  self-expression  that 
the  child's  own  imagination  is  cultivated.  The  exhibit 
that  many  of  us  saw  at  the  University  yesterday  with 
Professor  Stewart  was  one  of  the  most  ideal  for  the  kinder- 
garten. It  showed  that  the  children  had  in  imagination 
lived  through  the  things  depicted  by  their  work,  and  from 
it  they  had  derived  the  development  which  comes  through 
such  association. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  have  thought  that  we 
could  derive  much  good  by  affiliating  in  some  way  with 
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the  National  organization  of  kindergarten  teachers.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  prevent  us  from  making  some  of  the 
mistakes  which  the  kindergarten  teachers  of  hearing  children 
have  made. 

I  fear  we  are  going  through  a  stage  of  kindergarten 
mistakes.  We  make  them  because  we  have  perforating, 
sewing,  and  weaving,  which  kindergartens  of  hearing  children 
have  excluded  from  their  schools,  and  we  should  not  make 
these  mistakes  if  we  were  affiliated  with  the  National 
organization.  They  would  learn  from  us  and  we  should 
learn  from  them  and  I  think  such  affiliation  would  be  of 
mutual  benefit.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  con- 
sider this  and  by  sending  delegates  to  the  congresses 
perhaps  raise  their  standard  and  ours  by  intercourse  and 
interchange  of  ideas. 


Miss  Bingham  presented  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted :  ' 

Whereas:  It  is  thought  that  mutual  benefit  is  gained 
through  professional  intercourse;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Kindergarten  Section 
of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  be 
authorized  to  appoint  some  member  of  this  Section  to  render 
a  report,  without  expense,  to  the  Convention, at  such  time 
as  may  seem  advisable,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Section  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
and  the  International  Kindergarten  Union. 

Superintendent  Goodwin  and  others,  in  discussing  the 
general  question  of  kindergarten  work,  asked  for  the  testi- 
mony of  superintendents  with  experience  as  to  the  later 
progress  of  pupils  who  first  went  through  the  kindergarten 
department. 

Superintendent  R.  0.  Johnson  and  Miss  Bingham  were 
most  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  such  pupils  make  a  better 
record  in  after-school  life  than  those  who  enter  school  later 
and  have  no  such  training. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  Walker.  Is  this  your  point,  Mr.  Goodwin,  that 
if  you  are  going  to  give  a  child  ten  years,  you  had  better 
give  him  his  education  between  eight  and  eighteen,  rather 
than  between  six  and  sixteen  or  four  and  fourteen?  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Tate  express  his  opinion  on  this  point  many  times. 
He  says:  give  him  his  school  training  between  eight  and 
eighteen,  not  between  four  and  fourteen,  if  you  want  the 
best  results. 

Superintendent  Goodwin.  In  our  State  the  law  says 
pupils  may  be  admitted  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen.  It  is  true  that  I  may  be  responsible  for  that 
statute  being  eight  instead  of  something  else,  but  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  keep  them  ten  years. 

KSup(»rintendent  Johnson.  So  it  is  in  speaking  schools. 
Our  boys  stay  in  school  better  than  boys  do  in  speaking 
and  hearing  schools. 

Superintendent  Goodwin.  We  have  admitted  two  or 
three*  children  at  the  age  of  six  when  it  was  thought  best 
to  do  so  for  some  particular  reason — undesirable  home 
environment,  for  instance. 

We  put  these  young  children  into  the  class  with  Jhose 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  old,  and  they  have  really  done 
fairly  good  work,  but  it  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory 
to  us.  This  is  not  speaking  against  the  kindergart(»n, 
because  I  have  no  experience  in  that  line.  But  when  I 
have  only  eight  or  ten  years,  is  it  not  better  to  take  them 
at  eight  or  nine  and  keep  them  ten  years  than  to  receive 
them  earlier  and  k(»ep  them  only  the  same  length  of  time? 

Superintendent  Johnson:  I  am  not  in  favor  of  taking 
children  at  too  young  an  age,  but  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  giving  the  kindergarten  training  as  a  foundation  for 
their  education. 


Miss  Irene  Short  of  the  Utah  School  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  number  work  and  color  work  with  a  class  of  primary 
pupils. 
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Each  of  six  pupils  was  given  a  crown  of  a  different  color, 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  being  used. 
While  another  pupil  shut  her  eyes  the  teacher  changeil  the 
order  of  the  crowns  and  then  required  the  waiting  pupil  to 
put  them  in  the  correct  order. 

The  number  work  was  given  by  bouncing  or  tossing  a 
rubber  ball  and  requiring  the  children  to  count  mentally 
and  imitate  the  teacher. 

Friday,  July  10. — Morning  Session. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  its  report  through 
Secretary  Dobyns,  stating  that  nothing  of  importance  had 
come  up  since  the  meeting  at  Morganton  except  the  chang- 
ing of  the  date  of  the  Ogden  meeting  from  1907  to  1908, 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Deaf.  The  report  of  Acting  Treasurer 
Archer  was  presented  after  having  been  audited  and 
approved  by  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Secretary  Dobyns  also  read  a  brief  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Information,  showing  that  it  had  an- 
swered 102  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  positions  in  schools. 

All  these  reports  were  accepted  and  approved. 

Oral  Section. 

The  Chairman,  Superintendent  C.  E.  White.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge*  of  the  programme  had  hoped  to  be  abl(»  to 
secure  a  pei*son  whose  knowledge*  of  this  topic  was  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  discuss  it  int(^lligently  and  profitably 
before  the  Convention.  Not  being  ab!e  to  secure  any  one 
willing  to  undertake  it,  we  have  decided  to  turn  this  into  an 
expjBrience  meeting  and  have  the  topic  discussed  by  various 
representatives  of  the  State  schools. 

The  topic  is:  ''The  Status  of  Oral  Work  in  our  Middle- 
West  Combined-System  Schools  and  What  Can  be  Done  to 
Stimulate  Greater  Interest  in  It/' 
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Figures  in  the  Annals  and  the  Association  Review  may 
indicate  that  oral  teaching  is  receiving  its  due  share  of 
attention  in  the  Middle  West.  I  fear  that  results  in  these 
schools  are  not  what  they  might  be.  We  must  accept  con- 
ilitions  as  we  find  them.  I  believe  that  oralism  is  an  impos- 
sibility in  these  large  combined-syst^nn  schools,  but  I  be- 
lieve so  strongly  in  lip-reading  and  the  psychological  eflfect 
of  speech  training  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  our  teachers 
aroused  to  a  stronger  and  more  persistent  effort  to  make 
the  oral  work  as  practical  and  eflfective  as  possible. 

In  the  Nebraska  School  our  so-called  oral  classes  are  re- 
quired to  do  so  nmch  written  work  in  following  out  the  course 
of  study  that  they  have,  that  our  teachers  complain  there 
is  practically  no  time  left  for  purely  oral  work. 

Tlie  oral  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  intermediate 
and  advanced  class(»s  has  been  outside  of  the  regular  school 
hours.  A  number  of  our  well-trained  oral  teachers  have 
been  giving  private  lessons  which  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
parents.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  work  all  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  schoolroom,  and  we  have  decided  this  fall  to 
adopt  the  course  of  study  recommended  by  your  committee 
appoint(Ml  by  resolution  of  the  Morganton  Convention,  and 
I  hope  our  so-called  oral  classes  h(»nceforth  may  lx»  such  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name. 


The  first  paper  was  by  Miss  Clara  LorisK  Finlay,  of  the 
Iowa  School  [giv(»n  hen*  in  abridged  form]. 

ORAL  WORK  IN  ADVANCKD  GRADES. 

Th(»  problem  common  to  all  teachers  of  the  deaf,  no  matter 
what  m(»thods  they  may  follow,  is  that  of  teaching  language. 

Subordinate*  to  this  is  the  teaching  of  sjx^ech  and  speech- 
reading  as  the  method  of  giving  this  language.  The  method 
best  adapt(»d  to  t)rderly  thinking,  and  giving  such  expression 
to  thought  that  the  child  will  learn  to  think  orally,  is  the 
best  method  for  him. 
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Work  in  an  oral  class  should  be  given  by  moans  of  speech, 
speech-reading,  and  writing.  It  lies  entirely  with  the 
teacher  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  speech  in  the  class  room 
and  to  inculcate  in  the  pupils'  minds  that  speech  is  the 
natural  means  of  giving  expression  to  thought.  While  the 
work  nmst  be  orderly,  there  must  be  variety  and  freshness. 
Intelligibility  must  be  considered  first.  Proper  phrasing, 
accent,  fluency,  smoothness  of  voice,  and  modulation  are 
contributory.  We  should  insist  at  all  times  on  the  pupil's 
best  speech. 

I  have  found  I  cannot  have  a  period  every  day  for  drills 
in  speech  and  speech-reading.  For  a  few  moments  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day's  session,  I  find  the  conversational 
method  very  efficient  in  rousing  the  spirit  of  speech  in  all 
the  pupils.  They  seldom  have  nothing  to  say,  and  always 
seem  ready  to  talk. 

History  and  geography  work  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
Talk  over  the  lesson  matter  and  give  references  for  outside 
reading.  In  these  studies  endeavor  to  foster  the  ability  to 
form  opinions  and  draw  conclusions.  History  is  the  one 
study  in  the  upper  grades  to  give  pupils  training  in  book 
mastery. 

Current  history — of  which  the  daily  newspaper  is  the  best 
text-book — is  important.  The  past  is  of  value  only  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  present  and  future.  If  we  can  so  direct 
our  pupils  as  to  form  in  them  the  habit  of  reading  the  news- 
papers intelligently  we  shall  have  done  a  most  valuable 
thing  for  their  future  life. 

Arithmetic  in  the  advanced  grades  should  be  a  thought 
study.  Each  step  should  bo  thoroughly  mastered  before 
new  work  is  attempted.  Enough  problems  should  be  given 
to  enable  all  to  master  the  principles.  Enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  will  beget  enthusiasm  in  the  learner. 
Avoid  lack  of  variety  in  exercises. 

Mental  arithmetic  gives  variety  and  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  speech-reading. 
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The  subject  of  reading  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Of 
course  we  may  not  make  good  readers  of  many  of  our  pupils, 
because  of  the  change  of  pitch  and  emphasis  which  are 
necessary  in  good  reading.  Great  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
accent,  emphasis,  and  phrasing.  Subjects  for  reading  must 
be  chosen  with  care.  Never  ask  the  pupil  to  read  language 
he  does  not  understand.  Sometimes  let  the  pupil  read 
passages  on  items  unfamiliar  to  the  teacher;  sometimes 
have  another  teacher  come  in  and  let  the  pupil  read  to  her. 
See  that  the  pupil  reads  intelligibly. 

Concert  reading  economizes  time,  but  too  much  of  it 
leads  to  careless  speech. 

I  endeavor  to  have  as  nmch  lip-reading  as  speech. 
Recitations  should  be  conducted  orally,  strict  attention 
being  given  by  all  to  the  speaker,  whether  teacher  or  pupil. 
Insist  on  speech  at  all  times.  Strive  for  the  speech  habit. 
It  lies  with  the  teacher  to  make  speech  something  more 
than  a  meaningless  act  and  a  schoolroom  duty  only. 

Written  work  should  be  given  frequently  as  a  test  of 
knowledge  and  expression. 

The  language  of  the  teacher  is  of  great  importance. 
Simplicity  and  conciseness  are  essentials  to  be  studied  and 
practised. 

Only  by  patience  and  faith,  with  hard  work,  can  we 
expect  real  success. 


The  topic  ^^The  Status  of  Oral  Work  in  our  Middle- West 
Coinbined-Syst(4u  Schools"  was  then  discussed  earn(»stly 
and  at  times  quite  warmly  by  Superintendents  Jones, 
DoBYNS,  Hammond,  Johnson,  and  others. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  the  blame  for  the  poor  work  in  his 
own  school  lay  with  himself.  He  said  he  believed  it  was 
due  to  his  own  lack  of  faith  in  oral  methods.  He  pointed 
out  the  success  of  teaching  by  speech  at  Mt.  Airy  and  attrib- 
uted it  to  Doctor  Crouter's  strong  faith  in  his  work.  He 
said  further: 
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Passing  over  the  subject  of  lack  of  faith,  which  is  very 
important,  there  is  specifically  a  lack  of  use  of  speech  and 
lip-reading  in  our  schools,  and  no  teacher  can  expect  to  get 
the  best  results  where  anything  but  speech  and  lip-reading 
and  writing  is  employed. 

You  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  have  the  best  results  in 
speech  and  lip-reading  if  your  pupils  find  you  speak  a  word 
or  sentence,  and  if  they  fail  to  understand,  you  spell  or  sign 
it,  because  pupils  are  human  beings  also  and  they  take  the 
course  of  least  resistance.  If  they  know  that  what  is 
spoken  will  come  from  the  teacher's  hands  finally,  they  will 
wait.  This  course  begets  lack  of  confidence.  The  teacher 
has  no  confidence  in  the  lip-reading  ability  of  the  pupils. 
The  pupils  have  no  confidence  in  their  own  ability. 

Secondly,  the  work  is  on  a  low  plane.  I  tell  you  that 
an  oral  schoolroom  full  of  signs  and  manual  spelling  is  a 
murky  pool.  Speech  and  lip-reading  cannot  thrive  in 
such  a  place.  But  a  schoolroom  full  of  speech  and  lip- 
reading,  without  any  use  of  the  sign  language  or  of  manual 
spelling,  is  a  clear,  crystal  stream. 

An  oral  school  full  of  signs  and  spelling  is  a  weedy  garden ; 
without  signs  and  spelling  and  full  of  speech  and  lip- 
reading  it  is  a  garden  clean  and  full  of  good  vegetables 
and  beautiful  flowers. 

This  is  not  scolding.  It  is  a  talk  from  the  heart.  We 
have  conmienced  to  try  to  carry  out  these  ideas  in  our 
school  and  the  success  in  one  year  has  assured  me  that  if 
the  superintendent  will  stand  up  and  demand  great  results 
the  teachers  will  help  him  and  results  will  be  bound  to 
come.  And  we  must  have  no  longer  the  query:  "Is  your 
school  able  to  do  as  good  oral  work  as  is  done,  as  is  possi- 
ble to  have?  It  should  be  a  matter  of  knowledge  that  the 
schools  of  the  Middle  West,  of  the  East,  North,  and  South, 
are  just  as  good  as  possible,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be.  I  want  to  join  in  the  movement  to  bring 
about  this  grand  result* 
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Dr.  DoBYNS.  I  have  visited  practically  every  school 
for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and  I  want  to  say  that, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  combined-system  schools 
in  this  country  have  some  of  the  very  best  lip-readers  and 
the  very  best  speakers  that  you  will  find  in  any  school. 
Now  there  are  not  as  many,  perhaps,  in  the  Indiana  School 
or  the  Ohio  School  or  the  Minnesota  School  or  the  Wis- 
consin School  who  try  to  speak  as  there  are  in  the  Mt. 
Airy  School,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  you  will  find  as 
great  a  per  cent,  of  oral  pupils  who  can  speak  and  read  the 
lips  in  any  of  the  schools  that  I  have  named  as  you  will 
find  in  the  Mt.  Airy  School. 

I  have  visited  these  schools  for  the  mere  purpose  of  see- 
ing this  thing.  Understand  I  say  there  are  not  as  many 
in.  those  schools  who  try  to  speak  as  in  Mt.  Airy,  but  I 
believe  that  if  the  per  cent,  was  computed  you  would  find 
it  just  as  high  in  these  schools  as  in  any  school. 

I  don^t  allow  any  man  to  say  that  he  has  more  enthu- 
siasm in  the  success  of  his  school  than  I  have  in  the  success 
of  mine.  I  allow  nobody  to  say  that  he  has  better  oral 
teachers  than  we  h^ve  in  Mississippi;  not  even  Dr.  Crouter 
or  Dr.  Yale.  I  don't  permit  any  one  to  say  he  has  a  bottx^r 
first  t(»ach(T  for  children  just  entering  school  than  the 
Mississippi  Institution  has;  I  don't  allow  anybody  to  say 
that  I  am  not  seeking  the  very  b(^st  inten^sts  of  the  children 
of  my  State,  and  I  want  it  recorded  that  I  stand  here  to-day 
and  say  that  I  believe  every  (effort  is  being  made  in  all 
the  combined-system  schools  to-day  to  do  the  very  best 
work  in  that  line. 

Superintendent  Hammond.  I  have  labored  under  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  visit  many  of  the  eastern 
schools  while  they  were  carrying  on  their  work,  but  some 
parties  who  have  visited  them  have  been  kind  enough  to 
say  that  we  have  been  getting  some  results  along  oral 
lines  that  compare  quite  favorably  with  results  attained 
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in  eastern  schools.  Previous  to  that  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  we  did  not  claim  that  we  did  as  much 
speech  work  as  they  did  in  those  schools. 

It  rejoices  me  very  much  to  have  the  testimony  of  our 
brother  Dobyns,  w-ho  is  the  great  traveler  of  our  profession 
— equal  to  the  lamented  Dr.  Gillett — I  say  it  rejoices  me 
to  have  him  say  that  there  are  combined-system  schools 
in  the  South  and  Middle  West  in  which  the  speech  work 
is  equal  to  any  done  in  the  eastern  schools.  It  will  in- 
spire me  to  visit  these  schools  while  the  work  is  going  on. 

We  yield  in  Kansas  to  nobody  in  our  desire  to  get  the 
best  results.  I  have  said  that  it  was  strange  that  we  did 
not  get  the  results  heralded  in  the  East  when  we  got 
teachers  trained  in  the  same  schools  and  by  the  same 
teachers  that  the  teachers  in  the  East  were,  but  the  light 
that  has  been  shed  on  that  by  those  parties  who  have 
visited  these  schools  has  cleared  up  the  matter  to  some 
extent  and  I  thank  them  for  it. 

Superintendent  Johnson.  I  recognize  fully  that  Mr. 
Jones  is  thoroughly  sincere  in  what  he  has  said.  He 
speaks  from  the  heart,  and  he  is  to  he  commended  for  that, 
and  in  that  part  I  think  we  all  feel  just  as  he  does;  but 
so  far  as  some  of  the  details  of  what  he  has  said  arc  con- 
cerned I  must  disagree  mth  him. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  further  that  he  was  quite  willing  to 
pick  out  pupils  at  random  from  the  oral  department  of 
the  Indiana  School  and  have  them  compared  with  pupils 
of  the  same  grade  from  Mt.  Airy  or  Northampton. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Walker  endorsed  the  remarks 
of  Superintendent  Jones  and  said: 

At  present  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  are  in 
our  oral  department,  but  I  think  that  this  is  hot  high 
enough,  and  I  think  that  we  superintendents  have  some- 
thing to  do  along  the  line  Mr.  Jones  suggested. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  during 
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the  past  year  or  so  to  have  pupils  in  our  oral  department 
talk  and  read  the  lips  more;  to  have  an  increasing  number 
come  to  my  office  and  talk  instead  of  spelling  or  signing 
to  me.  It  is  a  great  gratification  as  I  go  on  the  playground 
to  have  an  increasing  number  come  and  talk  with  me.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  we  have  a  few  who  can  talk  excel- 
lently. And  until  a  very  large  number,  seventy-five  per 
cent.  I  will  say  now,  perhaps  Til  say  eighty  in  a  year  or 
two,  habitually  s|M»ak  and  read  the  lips,  we  superintendents 
and  teachers  have  nmch  to  do  to  make  our  combined- 
system  schools  what  they  should  be. 


Mr.  Max  W.  Woodbury,  of  the  Utah  School,  read  a  paper 
[here  given  in  abridged  form]  on 

DRAWING  AS  A  MEANS  OF  EXPRESSION. 

Art  instruction  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades 
should  be  broad.     The  school  is  not  the  place  for  s{x?cialtics 
The  educational  value  of  art  work  when  used  to  reinforce 
history,  geography,  and  literature  is  incalculable. 

In  the  ordinary  school  art  is  taught  either  formally  or  as 
a  means  of  expression  only. .  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  a  combination  of  these  two  ways. 

Constructive*  art,  manual  training,  should  be  emphasized 
in  the  first  two  years.  Proportion,  form,  and  color  come  in 
th(i  making  and  d(»c()rating  of  objects.  This  work  arouses 
interest  far  more  than  a  representation  of  the  thing  by  draw- 
ing only.     Close,  fine  work  should  not  be  demanded  at  first. 

Modelling  in  clay  and  sand  is  the  fr(»e  and  natural  way 
for  th(»  child  to  make  his  first  representations  of  his  i(l(?as. 

The  first  representation  on  a  flat  surface,  or  pictorial 
drawing,  should  be  in  color.  Black  and  white  work  should 
be  use:l  little  in  the  first  vear,  and  charcoal  work  to  a  verv 
limited  extent  in  the  second.  Colored  chalks  are  the  best 
medium  to  begin  with.     In  the  third  and  fourth  year  more 
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black  and  white  work  may  be  done  and  water  colors  intro- 
duced. 

Work  in  design  should  begin  in  the  first  year  with  such 
things  as  boxes,  book  covers,  etc. 

In  the  first  year  criticize  from  the  standpoint  of  free 
expression  only. 

Two  results  are  to  be  always  arrived  at:  first,  to  cultivate 
and  preserve  the  child's  individuality  and  free,  spontaneous 
expression ;  second,  to  attain  a  sure  advance  to  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  and  towards  skill  in  representation- 

In  higher  grades  closer  observation,  better  form  and  pro" 
portion,  and  more  perfect  handling  of  mediums  should  be 
required. 

Clay  is  a  good  medium  through  which  children  may 
express  ideas  objectively.  It  is  of  first  importance  that  they 
have  the  thought  and  the  desire  for  its  expression.  Try  to 
prevent  imitation  and  to  get  an  expression  of  what  is  in  the 
child's  mind.  Leave  technical  skill  to  be  acquired  later; 
let  the  thought  be  first. 

Good  models  for  clay  work  may  be  found  in  the  domestic 
animals  to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  study  of  farm 
life. 

After  the  pupils  are  somewhat  used  to  the  medium  try 
this  method:  Present  the  object;  let  the  pupils  observe; 
remove  the  object;  require  the  modelling  to  be  done  from 
memory;  finally  compare  the  work  with  the  object. 

Later  give  the  work  with  the  object  before  the  pupils. 
Gradually  demand  better  form,  proportion,  and  precision. 
This  method  may  be  also  used  in  drawing. 

The  following  steps  should  be  used  in  illustrative  drawing: 
1,  purely  imaginative,  or  memory  work;  2,  dramatization, 
to  give  motor  images;  3,  the  group;  4,  single  figures  and 
objects.  The  teacher  employing  these  steps,  advancing 
gradually  to  a  study  of  action,  character,  form,  proportion, 
etc..  will  find  a  steady  improvement  in  all  these  particulars. 
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The  child  will  unconsciously  acquire  correctness  of  drawing; 
he  will  feel  the  picture  as  a  whole,  draw  or  paint  it  in  the 
mass,  and  get  good  effects  without  attention  to  detail  as 
such. 


Vice-President  Goodwin  in  the  Chair,  resolutions  were 
adopted  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  to  the 
Governor  of  Utah,  to  Hon.  A.  C.  Ne!son,  and  Dr.  Ander- 
son for  their  addresses;  to  the  board  and  all  officers  of  the 
Utah  School  for  their  hospitality;  to  the  clubs  of  Ogden 
for  their  entertainment;  to  the  blind  pupils  and  to  the 
director  and  members  of  the  Ogden  Tabernacle  choir  for 
their  music;  to  Superintendent  Jones,  Chairman  of  the 
Normal  Section,  to  the  assistant  secretaries,  and  to  the 
interpreters  for  their  efficient  work;  and  to  Superintendent 
Driggs  and  his  wife  for  their  many  kindnesses. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas:  Believing  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  crystal- 
lization of  a  sentiment  existing  generally  in  the  minds  of 
the  educators  of  the  deaf,  and 

Whereas:  Believing  that  this  crystallization  will  work 
for  a  great  uplifting  of  our  pupils,  and 

Whereas:  There  is  a  plain  duty  upon  us  to  make  our 
graduates  as  nearly  normal  as  possible,  and 

Whereas:  We  believe  this  can  best  be  done  by  making 
their  medium  of  thought  the  English  language;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Ogden  Convention  now  assembled: 
That  the  English  language  be  made  the  sole  medium  of 
communication  in  the  graded  schoolroom  by  authority,  if 
necessary;  outside  of  the  schoolroom  by  sentiment. 

Vice-President  Goodwin  ruled  the  resolution  out  of 
order,  as  contrary  to  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Convention,  which  states  that  the  Convention,  as  an 
association,  shall  stand  conmiitted  to  no  particular  theory, 
method,  or  system. 
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Resolutions  that  all  papers  in  future  be  printed  for  the 
benefit  of  deaf  members,  and  that  a  department  of  the 
press  be  given  a  place  on  the  next  programme,  were  passed. 

The  following  resolution,  presented  by  President  A.  H. 
Walker,  was  adopted: 

Whereas:  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  educators  of  the 
deaf  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  erroneous  public  opinion 
as  to  the.  possible  attainments  and  accomphshments  of  the 
deaf  generally,  and 

Whereas:  Such  public  misapprehension  works  to  the 
great  detriment  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  superintendents  of 
the  American  schools  for  the  deaf;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  now  assembled  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  and  present  to  this  Conven- 
tion at  its  next  meeting,  for  adoption  or  rejection,  a  statement 
for  general  public  dissemination,  fully  describing  the  accom- 
plishments and  limitations  of  the  graduates  of  our  schools. 

Also  the  following,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Schuyler  Long  : 

Whereas:  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  by  an  arbi- 
trary ruling  debarred  the  deaf  from  the  civil  service  by 
refusing  hereafter  to  permit  them  to  take  the  examination 
for  such  service,  and 

Whereas,  by  this  ruling  the  deaf  have  been  placed  in  a 
class  with  the  physically  and  mentally  incapable,  which 
is  unjust  to  them,  and 

Whereas,  in  this  ruling  we  see  a  discrimination  without 
just  cause  or  reason  and  see  its  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
deaf  in  general  and  the  schools  of  the  country  in  particular; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  in 
Convention  assembled  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against 
such  unjust  discrimination,  and  the  members  thereof  pledge 
themselves,  collectively  and  individually,  to  use  every 
opportunity  through  official  channels  and  otherwise  to  have 
this  ruling  reversed,  and  the  rights  of  the  deaf  as  educated 
and  competent  citizens  of  the  United  States  restored  to  them. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Walker  extended  to  the  Con- 
vention an  invitation  to  ho!d  its  next  meeting  at  the 
Wisconsin    School.      Dr.    Coughlin,    Superintendent    of 
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the  Ontario  School,  extended  a  rival  invitation  for  the 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Belleville.  It  was  finally  voted  to 
leave  the  decision  as  to  the  next  place  of  meeting  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Convention 
then  adjourned. 


In  reviewing  the  work  of  this  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  point  of  all  is  the  attitude, 
shown  from  beginning  to  end  in  discussions  and  in  papers, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Superintendent 
E.  S.  TiUinghast:  '*  Failure  to  develop  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  a  child  to  the  utmost  is  the  one  unpardonable 
sin  in  education." 

This  feeling  that  methods  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  child, 
not  the  child  for  the  method,  and  that  the  best  of  instmction 
must  be  given  under  all  methods  and  to  all  children,  no 
matter  what  their  mental  ability,  augurs  well  for  further 
real  progress  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  on  this  continent. 

PERCIVAL  HALL, 
Professor  in  OaUaudei  College, 
Washington,  D  C. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

KUTNER,  S.     Philips*  Picture  Primer  for  Deaf  Children.     London: 
George  Philip  &  Son.'    1908.     16  mo,  pp.  55.     Price  24  cents. 

Mr.  Kutner,  Headmaster  of  the  Jews'  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Home,  London,  England,  an  oral  teacher,  believes  in  giving 
deaf  children  words  as  early  as  possible  in  their  course  of 
instruction,  so  that  they  may  perceive  that  the  sounds  they 
are  taught  are  of  some  practical  use,  and  that  they  may  take 
an  interest  in  the  articulation  drills  which  otherwise  are 
liable  to  be  meaningless  and  dull  to  them.  This  book  is 
w-ritten  in  accordance  with  that  view  and  is  intended  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children  as  the  very  outset  of 
their  school  course. 

The  Primer  contains  three  articulation  charts,  numerous 
words  so  arranged  as  to  present  in  convenient  order  all  the 
sounds  of  the  English  language,  some  exercises  in  addition 
and  subtraction,  and  a  few  phrases  such  as  would  be  required 
in  a  class  of  beginners.  The  words  are  mostly  illustrated 
with  good  pictures.  The  charts  and  some  of  the  words 
give  both  the  print  and  script  forms  of  the  letters.  The 
book  is  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper. 

While  we  are  glad  to  commend  the  Primer  as  likely  to 
be  helpful  to  our  teachers  and  pupils,  we  agree  with  the 
Teacher  of  the  Deaf  for  July  in  regretting  that,  in  a  book 
designed  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  pupils,  the 
indefinite  article  is  not  used  with  nouns  from  the  beginning, 
that  it  is  employed  in  some  instances  where  the  accompanying 
illustration  shows  more  than  one  object,  and  that  verbs  are 
introduced  preceded  by  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mode. 

Mr.    Kutner   has   in    preparation   a    "Classified    Picture 

Vocabulary,''  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  first  language 

and  reading  book  for  deaf  children  and  will  form  a  sequel  to 

this  Picture  Primer.     It  will  be  published  by  the  same  firm. 
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SCHNEIDER,  MATTHIAS.  Das  Denken  und  das  Sprechen  des 
Taubstummen.  Eine  Untersuchung  iiber  die  wahren  Grundla- 
gen  des  Taubstummen-Unterrichtes  [The  Thinkin  <  and  the 
Speaking  of  the  Deaf-Mute.  An  Inquiry  Concerning  the  True 
Foundations  of  Deaf.Mute  Instruction].  1908.  A.W.  Zickfeldts 
Verlag.  Osterwieck,  Harz      8  vo,  pp.  96. 

While  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  America,  including  even 
sincere  adherents  of  the  Combined  System,  are  declaring 
that  the  sign  language,  whatever  its  uses  elsewhere,  has  no 
place  in  the  schoolroom,  Mr.  Schneider,  an  experienced 
German  teacher  by  the  Oral  Method,  publishes  this  book 
to  prove  that  the  schoolroom  is  the  place  of  all  others  where 
the  sign  language  is  not  only  helpful,  but  absolutely  essential, 
to  the  work  of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf. 

For  fifteen  years,  three  of  them  as  a  teacher  in  Mr.  Vatter's 
famous  school  at  Frankfort -on-t he-Main,  Mr.  Schneider  was 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  "  Pure  "  Oral  Method  and  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  sign  language;  but  becoming  thoroughly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results  of  that  method,  and  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  more  excellent  way,  he  entered  upon  a  careful  and 
profound  study  of  the  philosophical  and  psychological  prin- 
ciples of  language  and  speech  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Cay  von  Brockdorff,  Docent  of  Philosophy  in  Brunswick. 
This  book  gives  the  result  of  his  study.  The  conclusion 
he  has  reached  may  be  concisely  stated  in  his  own  words 
and  with  his  own  marks  of  emphasis:  *'lt  has  become  to  us 
an  irrefragable  certainty  that  the  deaf-mute  can  acquire  the 
language  of  words  oidy  through  the  language  of  signs. '^ 

Mr.  Schneider  is  still  a  strong  believer  in  oral  teaching. 
**The  chief  and  most  important  task  of  deaf-mute  iastruc- 
tion,"  he  says,  "is  to  bring  the  deaf-mute  to  speak."  If  he 
thought  that  task  impossible  of  accomplishment  he  declares 
that  he  would  abandon  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  entirely. 
He  believes,  however,  that  it  is  possible,  and  that  the  deaf 
may  be  even  taught  to  speak  with  much  greater  success  than 
is  now  generally  obtained  in  the  German  schools;  but  th's 
success  can  be  achieved,  he  asserts,  onlv  when  the  method 
of  instruction  is  based  frankly  and  unreserv^edly  upon  the 
use  of  signs  in  the  schoolroom.     What  he  regards  as  utterly 
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impossible  of  accomplishment  is  that  the  deaf  child  should 
be  able  to  associate  the  word  directly  with  the  object;  "all 
comprehension/'  he  says,  *4s  a  comprehension  through 
signs/'  first  the  object,  then  the  sign,  then  the  word  is,  he 
maintains,  the  true  psychological  order  of  mental  acquisition. 
The  elaborate  and  ingenious  course  of  reasoning  by  which 
Mr.  Schneider  defends  his  thesis  is  too  long  and  complicated 
to  be  reproduced  in  the  present  review  without  so  much 
abridgment  As  to  do  it  injustice.  We  are  sure  that  all  the 
readers  of  the  Annals,  however  incredulous  they  may  be  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  argument,  will  wish  to  have  it  presented 
to  them  so  clearly  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  it  impar- 
tially; we  hope  therefore  to  arrange  for  its  translation  and 
publication  in  full,  or  nearly  so,  in  future  numbers  of  this 
periodical. 


SYMES-THOMPSON,  MRS.  LILLA.  Memories  of  Edmund 
Symes-Thdmpson,  M.D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  a  FoUower  of  St.  Luke. 
London:  Elliot  Stock.     1908.     la  mo,  pp.  195. 

The  subject  of  these  loving  memories  by  his  wife  was  an 
English  physician  and  surgeon  who  attained  remarkable 
success  in  his  practice  and  who  was  also  distinguished  as  an 
investigator  and  a  lecturer.  His  specialty  was  consumption 
and  diseases  of  the  chest,  but  his  knowledge  was  too  broad 
and  his  sympathies  were  too  generous  to  permit  his  interests 
to  be  limited  either  to  his  specialty  or  his  profession. 

Dr.  Symes-Thompson  took  an  active  interest  in  the  ora  1 
instruction  of  the  deaf,  because  he  believed  that  those  who 
do  not  speak  are  especially  liable  to  consumption,  and  that 
the  practice  of  speech,  by  developing  the  vocal  and  respira- 
tory organs,  tends  to  promote  the  health  and  prolong  the 
life  of  the  deaf.  He  wrote  an  interesting  paper  on  that 
subject  for  the  Milan  Congress  in  1880.  He  and  his  wife 
were  coadjutors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.St.  John  Ackers  in  found- 
ing the  "Society  for  Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  for 
the  Diffusion  of  the  German  System,''  and  Dr.  Symes- 
Thompson  was  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Society  from  1878  and 
Chairman  from  1887  to  1906.     In  1895  he  gave  the  Inaugural 
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Lecture  of  the  "  Union  of  Teachers  on  the  Pure  Oral  System, " 
and  "The  Education  of  the  Deaf"  was  one  of  the  many 
subjects  on  which  he  lectured  at  Gresham  College. 

Mrs.  Symes-Thompson,  who  was  actively  associated  with 
her  husband  in  much  of  his  philanthropical  work,  gives  us  in 
this  book  a  vivid  and  inspiring  picture  of  his  many-sided 
life.  An  eminent  and  beloved  physician,  an  enthusiastic 
scientist,  an  unwearied  and  joyous  worker  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity,  he  interests  us  also  as  a  man  of  deep  religious 
feeling  and  spiritual  insight,  a  humble  follower  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 


NECROLOGY. 


Several  prominent  foreign  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
deaf  have  died  during  the  past  few  months. 

Colonel  J.  McERDER,  author  of.  "Les  Sourds-Muets  en 
Russie"  (noticed  in  the  Annals^  xliv,  461),  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  December  10,  1907.  It  was  due  to  him  that  the 
"  Curatelle "  of  the  Empress  Marie  F^odorovna  for  the  deaf 
was  founded,  through  the  activity  of  which  organization  the 
number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Russia  has  been  increased 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  three  to  fifty.  These  schools 
are  supported  by  benevolent  contributions  and  Colonel 
Mcerder  was  most  zealous  and  efficient  in  raising  means  for 
their  support.  He  died  while  visiting  the  Marie  School 
near  St.  Petersburg  and  his  body  was  buried  in  the  garden 
belonging  to  the  School. 


Mr.  PiERRE-AxDRi^:  Valade-Gabel,  for  many  years 
instructor  and  censor  of  studies  in  the  National  Institution 
at  Paris,  died  May  5,  1908,  aged  seventy-seven.  He  was  the 
son  of  J.  J.  Valade-Gabel,  the  originator  of  the  Intuitive 
Method  of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf,  and  published  a 
valuable  exposition  of  his  father's  Method  (Methode  intuitive 
de  J. -J.  Valade-Gabel  pour  enseigner  la  langue  fran<;aise 
aux  sourds-muets.     Grasse:  1900.      12  mo,  pp.  596).     He 
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was  also  the  author  of  a  book  of  imaginary  conversations 
of  the  Abbe  de  TEpde  (noticed  in  the  Annals,  xlix,  297). 


Mr.  Gkrrit  Van  Asch,  Director  of  the  New  Zealand 
School,  died  March  3,  1908,  aged  seventy-two.  Mr.  Van 
Asch  was  trained  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  the  Rotterdam 
Institution,  conducted  private  schools  at  Manchester  and 
London,  England,  from  1860  to  1880,  when  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  new  government  school  established  at  Sumner, 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  and  served  successfully  in 
that  capacity  until  1906.  Under  his  administration  the 
number  of  pupils  increased  from  five  to  sixty-six. 


School  Councilor  Eduard  Walther,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Institution  at  Berlin,  Germany,  died  June  8,  1908, 
aged  sixty-eight.  Mr.  E.  Reuschert,  an  instructor  in  the 
same  Institution,  has  written  the  following  biographical 
sketch  for  the  Annals: 

In  the  death  of  School  Councilor  Eduard  Walther,  Ger- 
many had  lost  one  of  her  most  eminent  teachers  of  the 
deaf.  As  Director  of  the  only  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  in  Prussia  he  was  a  permanent  member  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  director- 
ship of  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  other  examiners  being 
appointed  from  year  to  year  by  a  representative  of  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

As  head  of  the  Normal  School  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution he  also  had  the  duty  of  preparing  young  teachers 
for  their  work.  About  two  hundred  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
now  employed  in  the  schools  of  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia, 
owe  their  training  to  him. 

His  writings  have  promulgated  his  ideas  in  distant  lands 
and  they  have  also  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
methods  of  instniction  in  his  own  country.  Distinguished 
by  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  teachers,  he  was  elected  the 
first  President  of  the  Association  of  German  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  and  as  such  he  has  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  with  discretion  and  ability. 
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Eduard  Walther  was  born  at  Moschwig,  in  the  District  of 
Wittemberg,  May,  21,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  neighboring  city  of  Schmiedeberg,  and  the  Normal 
Seminary  at  Weissehfels.  After  receiving  his  diploma  from 
the  Seminary  in  1860  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the 
Weissenfels  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  where  he  was  trained 
for  the  work  by  the  eminent  Moritz  Hill.  After  ten  years' 
vservice  in  that  Institution  he  became  first  a  teacher  and 
afterwards  Principal  of  the  Institution  at  Hamburg  in 
Hessen.  In  1879  he  accepted  a  call  to  Wriezen  to  organize 
and  conduct  the  newly  established  Institution  at  that  place, 
and  in  1885  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion at  Berlin,  where  he  labored  successfully  for  twenty-three 
years  until  his  death. 

In  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  profession  Mr. 
Walther  was  especially  fruitful.  After  several  articles  in 
the  Organ  he  published  in  1882  his  comprehensive  "  History 
of  Deaf-Mute  Instruction"  (reviewed  in  the  Annals,  xxviii, 
234-244). 

The  centenary  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Berlin  in  1888 
was  the  occasion  of  a  commemorative  volume,  which  was 
also  historical  in  its  character  (noticed  in  the  Annals, xxxiv, 
46). 

His  principal  work  was  the  *'  Handbook  of  Deaf-Mutc 
Education/'  1895  {Annals,  xl  169). 

In  1886  he  published  a  "Reader  for  Country  Schools, " 
which  passed  through  several  editions. 

By  his  revision  of  "Pictures  for  Object  Teaching" 
he  sought  to  render  a  special  sers'ice  to  the  instniction  of  the 
young.  When  in  1838  the  publishing  house  of  Schreiber  in 
Esslingen  issued  the  first  colored  pictures  for  use  in  object 
teaching,  it  opened  to  the  school  and  the  home  a  new  source 
of  mental  incentive  and  instruction.  The  results  were 
marked; in  the  first  fifty  years  50,000  copies  were  sold.  In 
1889  Mr.  Walther  was  persuaded  by  the  publishers  to  revise 
and  modernize  these  picture  books. 

He  clearly  recognized  the  high  value  of  object  teaching. 
He  believed  in  a  special,  independent  course  in  this  branch, 
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and  thus  came  into  sharp  conflict  with  Mr.  Vatter,  who 
advocated  a  combination  of  object  teaching,  reading,  and 
language  teaching.  After  Mr.  Walther  withdrew  from  the 
Organ,  and  in  1887  established  the  rival  Blatter  fur  Tavhstum- 
menbildung,  this  conflict  led  to  bitter  enmity  which  lasted 
for  many  years.  Later  these  two  leaders  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  in  Germany  were  reconciled  in  a  meeting  at 
Wartburg  near  Eisenach,  and  since  then  their  relations 
to  each  other  have  been  cordial  as  of  yore. 

Mr.  Walther  always  attached  great  importance  to  object 
teaching  and  at  the  Congress  of  German  Instructors  at 
Cologne  in  1889  he  expressly  claimed  for  himself  the  credit 
of  having  resuscitated  Moritz  Hill's  methods  in  this  field. 

Honor  to  his  memorv! 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Alabama  School. — Miss  Mary  F.  Walker  has  resigned  to 
teach  in  the  Colorado  School. 

Brighton  (England)  School. — Mr.  William  Sleight,  "the 
Grand  Old  Man"  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  celebrated 
his  ninetieth  birthday  June  20,1908.  Mr.  Sleight  has  been 
at  the  head  of  this  School  since  its  establishment  in  1842, 
a  period  of  uninterrupted  service  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf. 

Buenos  Aires  Institution  for  Girls. — We  mentioned  three 
years  ago  (AnnalSy  1,  432)  the  establishment  through  the 
initiative  of  Miss  Maria  Ana  McCotter  de  Madrazo,  direct- 
ress, of  a  course  of-  "ortofonia"  in  connection  with  this 
Institution  for  the  benefit  of  hearing  children  with  defective 
speech.  Its  success  has  been  so  great  that  a  recent  decree 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  declares  that  chil- 
dren whose  speech  is  defective  shall  no  longer  be  admitted 
to  the  common  schools. 

Central  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Harriet  C.  Simpson, 
of  the  Nebraska  School,  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Helena  L. 
Bowden,  who  goes  to  the  Beverly  School.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Otis  A.  Betts  return  to  the  work  after  a  year's  absence 
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The  Peet  Literarv'  Society  has  purchased  156  handsome 
folding  chairs  for  the  chapel  to  take  the  place  of  the  long 
wooden  benches  in  use  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  also 
a  beautiful  scenic  drop-curtain  wdth  a  local  view  painted 
on  it.  The  King's  Daughters  and  Do  Ye  Nexte  Thynge 
Band,  girls'  societies  connected  with  the  School,  have  pur- 
chased a  bust  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  and  a  medallion 
portrait  of  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  to 
adorn  the  chapel.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  was  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  School  from  1875  to 
1902.  The  bust  and  medallion  were  executed  by  Elmer 
E.  Hannan,  a  deaf  sculptor. 

Clarke  School. — Miss  Ruth  Witter,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  of  speech,  and  Miss  Georgia  L.  Field,  teacher  of 
arithmetic,  have  resigned.  Miss  Witter,  we  believe,  retires 
from  the  work;  Miss  Field  will  teach  in  a  school  for  hearing 
children. 

Colorado  School. — The  bequest  of  $25,000  from  the  late 
Winfield  Scott  Stratton,  the  income  to  be  devoted  annually 
in  prizes  to  encourage  scholarship  and  good  deportment 
among  the  pupils,  has  now  become  available  and  at  the  close 
of  the  last  term  $925  were  thus  distributed.  Mr.  George 
William  Veditz  in  the  Deaf  American  says  that  ''each  class 
received  its  share  of  the  money,  ranging  from  $50  for  the 
older  classes  to  $20  for  the  youngest.  There  were  prizes 
in  the  Industrial  Department  and  the  Domestic  Science 
classes  as  well  as  in  the  regular  school  work;  there  was 
even  a  prize  for  the  best  dandelion  and  weed  digger;  another 
for  \]\v  boy  and  girl  neatest  in  and  most  careful  of  dress  and 
personal  appearance;  another  of  $10  each  for  the  best  be- 
haved boy  and  girl,  and  so  on." 

The  prizes  are  deposited  in  a  bank  to  remain  in  trust 
until  the  pupil  graduates  or  leaves  school  "and  now  fully 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  have  budding  bank 
accounts.  A  moment's  reflection  will  make  clear  what  all 
this  means.  A  studious,  ambitious,  well-behaved  pupil 
stands  to  win  anywhere  from  ten  to  sixty  dollars  every  year 
in  prizes.     As  his  full  course  in  school  will  frequently  extend 
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over  a  dozen  years,  he  will  have  at  his  graduation  an>n\'here 
from  $150  to  $700  to  his  credit  in  bank. 

"If  the  pupil  is  a  shoemaker  he  can  start  his  own  shop; 
if  a  printer,  he  can  fit  out  an  office  or  buy  an  interest  in  one 
already  established.  If  the  pupil  wants  to  go  to  college, 
there  is  the  money  ready  to  maintain  him  through  the 
entire  four  or  five  years  of  the  course.  In  this  last  form 
the  prize  money  will  have  become  really  and  truly  a 
scholarship. 

"In  any  event  the  pupil  will  leave  school  equipped  not 
only  with  such  degree  of  education  as  his  mental  capacity 
enables  him  to  acquire,  but  he  will  have  at  his  disposal  a 
fund  directly  proportioned  in  amount  to  the  degree  of  effort 
and  ambition  that  marked  his  career  as  a  pupil,  and  which 
has  been  so  safeguarded  that  it  will  be  really  hisy  and  at  his 
option  may  either  remain  in  bank  to  further  accumulate 
or  be  used  to  start  him  in  a  business  for  which  he  has  been 
fitted,  or  it  may  be  invested  in  real  estate  or  otherwise.'* 

GaUaudet  College. — The  following  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred  on  Presentation  Day,  May  6,  1908.  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters:  W.  H.  Addison,  A.  C.  P.,  Headmaster  of 
the  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Institution;  Francis  Devereux 
Clarke,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
School;  Charles  W.  Ely,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Mary- 
land School.  Master  of  Arts:  Charles  S.  Deem,  Instructor 
of  Advanced  Classes  in  the  Mississippi  Institution. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  in  June  the  following  degrees 
were  conferred  in  course.  Master  of  Arts:  Henry  L.  Staf- 
ford, B.  A.,  Robert  S.  Taylor,  B.  A.,  and  Oliver  C.  Stevens, 
B.  A.,  graduates  of  the  College  of  several  years'  standing 
who  have  pursued  advanced  courses  of  reading  and  study 
and  presented  satisfactory'  theses;  Edward  Lewis  Michaelson, 
B.  A.,  and  Isaac  Victor  Stone,  B.  S.,  Normal  Fellows. 
Bachelor  of  Arts:  Mazie  Florence  Britt,  Fanny  Payson 
Kimball,  Alice  Gertrude  Neldon,  Helen  Northrop,  Odie 
William  Underbill,  and  Thomas  Stanton  Williams.  Bach- 
elor of  Science:  William  Cooper,  Alvin  Lehman  Kutzleb, 
and  Dean  Ellsworth  Tomlinson.     Bachelor  of  Philosophy: 
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George  Herman  Harper,  Leo  Ralph  Holway,  and  Fred- 
erick Wilhelm  Schoneman.  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth  Comp- 
ton  and  Mibs  Winifred  Northrop  received  normal  certificates. 

Georgia  School. — Mr.  John  W.  Seitz,  teacher  of  printing, 
has  resigned.  Miss  Kinnaird,  trained  at  the  Clarke  School, 
and  Miss  Ruth  Meyer,  trained  at  the  Pennsylvania  Oral 
School,  have  been  appointed  teachers. 

Illinois  School. — Miss  Anna  Morse,  Head  Teacher;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Kennedy,  Miss  Eliza  Kent,  Miss  Louise  A.  Curtiss, 
and  Miss  Lila  Wood,  of  the  school  department;  Miss  Matilda 
Byrne,  sloyd  teacher,  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Luscombe,  physical 
culture  teacher,  have  resigned.  Miss  Morse  has  been  a 
valued  teacher  in  this  school  for  thirty-seven  years  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  twenty-four  years.  Miss  Edith  Wyckoff  and  Miss 
Elva  M.  Charles  are  granted  leave  of  absence.  Miss  Marion 
Fairbank  and  Mrs.  Cora  B.  Richanis  have  returned  from 
'  leave  of  absence.  Miss  S.  Frances  Wood,  who  has  been  a 
teacher  in  this  School  since  1875,  is  appointed  Head  Teacher, 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Young  and  Miss  Lydia  Hamilton  are 
added  to  the  corps  of  instruction.  Miss  Kent,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  work  in  arithnjetic  for  several  years  with  good 
results,  has  recently  published  a  "  Manual  of  Primary  Arith- 
metic" for  use  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  contains  an  out- 
line of  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  preparatory  work  in 
decimal  numbers.  The  price  is  sixty  cents;  it  may  be 
obtained  of  the  author,  whose  address  is  Old  Mission,  Mich- 
igan. Miss  Kent  can  also  supply  the  sets  of  divided  rulers 
and  the  stencil  for  making  dominoes  to  be  used  in  teaching 
arithmetic  to  beginners. 

Indiana  School. — The  present  site  of  the  School  has  been 
purchased  by  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  When  vacated  by 
the  School  it  will  be  converted  into  a  public  park  which, 
in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Johnson 
and  urged  by  the  Indiana  Association  of  the  Deaf,  will  be 
named  "Willard  Park"  in  memory  of  WlUiam  Willard, 
the  founder  of  the  School.  Mr.  Willard  was  a  graduate  of 
the  American  School  at  Hartford.     He  taught  in  the  Ohio 
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School  for  ten  years  before  coming  to  Indiana,  established 
a  private  school  in  Indianapolis  in  1843,  was  Principal  of 
the  State  School  from  its  establishment  in  1844  until  1846, 
and  remained  as  an  honored  teacher  until  1863.  He  died 
in  1888,  aged  seventy-nine. 

louxi  School, — Mr.  R.  E.  Stewart,  who  for  the  past  year 
has  had  charge  of  mathematics  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment, has  resigned  to  enter  into  business.  Mr.  Hiram 
Phillips  has  resigned  on  account  of  continued  illness.  Miss 
Rose  Alcorn  has  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Washington  State 
School,  Miss  Stella  Rupley  to  teach  in  the  Kansas  School, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Schuyler  Long  to  devote  herself  to  home  duties. 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Michaelson,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal 
Department  of  Gallaudet  College,  succeeds  Mr.  Stewart. 
Miss  Grace  M.  Jewell,  of  the  North  Dakota  School,  succeeds 
Mr.  Phillips;  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Loar,  of  the  Dundee,  Illi- 
nois, School,  succeeds  Miss  Alcorn. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  now  retires  permanently  from  the  work 
of  instruction,  has  been  a  teacher  for  fifty  years.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Ohio  School  and  has  taught  in  the  Wisconsin , 
Kansas,  and  Iowa  Schools. 

Kansas  School. — The  following  teachers  have  resigned: 
Mr.  George  H.  Putnam  to  teach  in  the  Nebraska  School, 
Miss  Lula  Bruce  to  teach  in  the  Kentucky  School,  Miss 
Harriet  Bruner  to  be  married,  Miss  Ellen  Hansen.  The 
following  have  been  appointed:  Miss  Stella  Rupley,  from 
the  Iowa  School,  Oral;  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Roberts,  B.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  Manual;  Miss  Frances  Wheeler, 
Kindergarten;  Miss  Ferie  Marty,  Domestic  Science. 

I  Kendall  School, — Miss  Sarah  Harvey  Porter  has  written 
a  Life  of  Anne  Royall,  a  unique^literary  and  historical 
character  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  which  will 
soon  be  published  by  The  Torch  Press,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
a  house  which  makes  a  specialty  of  rare  Americana.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  anybody  to  write  a  dull  book  about 
such  a  remarkable  personality  as  Anne  Royall,  and,  as  the 
readers  of  the  Annals  well  know,  it  would  be  impossible 
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for  Miss  Porter  to  write  a  dull  book  on  any  subject.  The 
work  will  have  a  special  value  for  the  libraries  of  our  schools, 
as  the  education  of  the  deaf  was  one  of  the  many  subjects 
in  which  Mrs.  Royall  took  a  lively  interest  and  in  her  writ- 
ings she  described  her  visits  to  the  schools  that  existed  in 
her  day. 

Kentucky  School, — Miss  Evelyn  Humphreys,  a  teacher  in 
the  Oral  Department,  has  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Missouri 
School.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Lula  May  Bruce,  of  the 
Kansas  School.  Miss  Sallie  Ellis,  after  a  service  as  teacher 
of  over  twenty  years  in  the  Manual  Department,  has  re- 
signed to  make  her  home  with  her  ^sister  in  Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

Louisiana  School. — Mr.  S.  T.  Walker,  who  during  his  four 
years'  service  as  Superintendent  has  raised  the  standard  of 
the  School  very  much,  has  resigned  on  account  of  his  health 
and  will  spend  the  winter  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Wc  hope 
that  after  a  rest  he  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  work.  The 
following  teachers  have  also  resigned:  Miss  Katherine  King 
and  Miss  Anna  Wise  on  account  of  ill  health ;  Miss  Margaret 
Roberts  to  enter  another  Institution;  Miss  Charlotte  E. 
Hall,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  H.  Garrett  on  May 
31st  last;  Miss  Bessie  L.  Walker  to  teach  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution;  and  Miss  Augusta  Harman  to  teach  in  the  Cali- 
fornia School.  Colonel  S.  M.  Robertson,  who  when  a  young 
man  was  an  instructor  in  the  State  University,  then  occupy- 
ing the  buildings  of  this  School,  and  afterwards  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  served  twenty  years  up  to  two  years  ago, 
has  been  appointed  Acting  Superintendent  by  the  Governor 
and  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  permanent  appointment  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  following  new  teachers  have  been 
employed:  Miss  Lester  Stanback  of  University,  Mississippi, 
who  has  had  several  years'  experience  of  teaching  the  deaf 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Miss  Winifred  Jones,  B.  A.,  who  was 
educated  at  the  Ohio  School  and  Gallaudet  College;  Miss 
Louise  O.  Simms,  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  who  has  had  two 
years  of  training  in  the  Indianapolis  Institution;  Miss  Minnie 
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Bell  Krueger,  formerly  of  the  Missouri  School;  and  Miss 
Mildred  Lloyd,  who  has  taught  in  common  schools  and 
received  special  training  in  the  Clarke  School. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  name  of  the 
Institution  was  changed  so  that  it  is  now  legally  **The 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf/' 

Margate  (England)  School. — The  name  of  the  School  has 
been  changed  from  "  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb '' 
to  "Royal  School  for  Deaf  Children."  Mr.  J.  P.  Barrett, 
a  veteran  teacher,  has  retired  from  the  work,  and  Dr.  Richard 
Elliott,  who  has  been  the  efficient  and  able  Headmaster 
for  many  years,  expects  to  retire  at  the  close  of  the  present 
year. 

Maryland  School. — ^^Mr.  George  H.  Faupel,  B.  A.,  a  grad- 
uate of  this  School  and  of  Gallaudet  College,  who  filled  a 
position  temporarily  in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Colored 
last  year,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

Maryland  School  for  Colored. — Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer,  of 
Pennsylvania,  succeeds  Miss  Ida  P.  Brooks,  who  has  resigned 
to  be  married.  Mr.  William  Cooper,  B.  S.,  a  graduate  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  of  Gallaudet  College, 
succeeds  Mr.  Faupel;  and  Miss  Willie  L.  Kilgore,  B.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Texas  School  and  of  Gallaudet  College,  suc- 
ceeds Miss  Louise  D.  Huber,  who  resigned  to  be  married. 

Minnesota  School. — Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  has  resigned 
to  teach  in  the  North  Dakota  School  and  Miss  Winifred 
Hammond  to  be  married.  Dr.  Alice  J.  Mott  and  Miss  Vira 
George  have  also  resigned.  Miss  Emilie  B.  Dixon,  trained 
at  the  Swarthmore  School,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher. 

Mississippi  Institution. — Mr.  Charles  S.  Deem,  connected 
with  this  Institution  as  editor  of  the  Voice  since  1889  and  as 
teacher  since  1894,  died  July  21,  1908,  of  kidney  disease. 
He  received  his  education  in  hearing  schools  at  Lima,Oh'o, 
where  he  was  born,  at  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  at 
Gallaudet  College.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  natural 
ability,  scholarly  tastes,  and  high  ideals.  Dr.  Dobyns  says 
of  him:  "His  life  was  one  beautiful  effort  to  do  good.     He 
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was  a  devoted  and  tender  husband  and  father,  a  sympa- 
thetic friend,  and  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen.  He  was 
a  close  student  and  a  great  reader.  He  was  a  most  compe- 
tent, faithful,  and  loyal  teacher  and  helper.'* 

Montana  School. — Mr.  T.  C.  Forrester  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Head  Teacher  in  the  Deaf  Department. 
Miss  Ethel  Cowan  is  appointed  teacher  of  sewing  and  do- 
mestic science. 

Mystic  Oral  School. — Miss  Orpha  Farmer,  Miss  Florence 
Yardley,  and  Miss  Elsie  Warren  do  not  return  this  year. 
New  teachers  are  Miss  Susie  P.  Palmer,  from  the  Clarke 
Training  School;  Miss  Annie  C.  Herndon,  art  and  industrial 
teacher;  Mrs.  Howard  V.  Brown,  teacher  of  cooking  and 
laundry;  and  Miss  Louise  M.  Skinner,  from  the  Drexel 
Institute,  teacher  of  domestic  science. 

Nebraska  School. — Mr.  George  H.  Putnam  of  the  Kansas 
School,  Miss  Edna  Shomber  of  the  Oregon  School,  and  Miss 
Mary  N.  Woodson,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
girls' supervisor  in  this  School,  have  been  added  to  the  corps 
of  instructors.  Miss  Harriet  Simpson,  Miss  Sue  Saunders, 
Miss  Addie  McClary,  and  Miss  Ethyl  Rogers  do  not  return. 

The  pupils'  dining  room  has  been  repainted  and  redeco- 
rated, new  tile  floors  have  been  put  into  the  kitchen,  pantry , 
and  scullery,  and  several  other  minor  improvements  have 
been  made  during  the  summer. 

Neiv  Brunswick  School. — Mr.  J.  W.  Hansell  has  retired 
from  the  office  of  Principa^l  after  having  served  for  a  longer 
term  than  any  of  .his  predecessors,  namely,  eighteen  months. 
The  New  Brunswick  School  has  the  unen\dable  distinction 
among  schools  for  the  deaf  of  having  had  five  principals 
during  the  less  than  five  years  of  its  existence. 

New  England  Industrial  School. — Miss  Caroline  S.  Mutch 
has  resigned  to  be  married.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Ethele 
Richards,  of  the  North  Carolina  School  at  Morganton. 

New  York  Day-School. — The  new  day-school  established 
in  New  York  City  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  was 
opened  Sept.  14,  1908,  at  225  East  Twenty-third  Street. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Reagan  is  Principal  of  the  School. 
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North  Carolina  (Morganton)  School, — Miss  Mabel  Haynes, 
after  teaching  seven  years  in  the  Oral  Department,  goes  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  as  a  missionary  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Miss  Carrie  Haynes,  after 
seven  years'  teaching  in  the  Manual  Department,  goes  to 
Texas  to  teach  a  private  pupil.  Miss  Effie  Haynes,  after 
one  year's  work  in  the  Manual  Department,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  Raleigh  as  stenographer.  Miss  Grace 
Taft,  who  has  taught  in  the  Oral  Department  during  the 
past  year,  retires  for  a  year's  rest.  Miss  Ethele  Richards 
has  resigned  to  teach  in  the  New  England  Industrial  School. 
Miss  Lucy  May  Johnston,  after  three  years'  work  in  the 
Primary  Handicraft  Department,  has  resigned  and  is  now 
abroad  for  study  and  recreation.  Miss  May  Hunter,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  has  been 
appointed  her  successor.  Miss  Martha  StaufTer,  of  Mary- 
land, Miss  Sophia  Alcorn,  of  Kentucky,  Miss  Alice  Bowman, 
of  Pennsvlvania,  and  Miss  Mamie  Cool,  formed v  of  the  Iowa 
School,  are  appointed  to  fill  vacancies. 

North  Carolina  (Raleigh)  School. — Mr.  John  E.  Ray  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected  Principal  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

The  old  original  building  at  the  colored  department  has 
been  raised  a  story  higher  and  a  new  slate  roof  placed  upon 
the  same,  and  by  this  means  four  large  dormitory  rooms 
have  been  added  to  the  School.  The  old  plastering  in  most 
of  the  building  has  been  torn  off  and  granite-fiber  plastering 
put  in  its  place;  ornamental  metal  ceilings  have  also  been 
provided  for  most  of  the  room:s,  and  thus  the  sanitary  and 
aesthetic  condition  of  the  School  is  very  much  improved. 

North  Dakota  School. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Runde 
have  resigned  and  returned  to  California  on  account  of  the 
climate,  and  Miss  Ella  B.  Jewell  has  resigned  to  teach  in 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School.  Miss  Helen  Northrop, 
B^  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College;  her  sister, 
Miss  Winifred  Northrop,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment   of    Gallaudet    College;  and    Mr.    Thomas    Sheridan, 
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for  the  past  fourteen  years  a  teacher  in  the  Minnesota 
School,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction.  Mr. 
Frank  Horton,  teacher  of  printing,  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
William  W.  Sayles,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College. 

Ohio  School. — Mrs.  Ada  Lyon  Cureton,  who  has  been  the 
teacher  of  Leslie  Oren  the  past  ten  years,  in  fact  the  only 
teacher  he  ever  had,  has  declined  reappointment  in  order  to 
keep  house  for  her  husband.  Her  successor  is  Robert  E. 
Lyon,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Cureton.  He  will  also  conduct  the' 
industrial  education  of  I^slie  Oren  and  John  Porter  Riley, 
the  colored  deaf-blind  boy.  Miss  Frances  Barker,  formerly 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  becomes  a  regular 
teacher  of  the  deaf-blind,  succeeding  Miss  Mary  P.  Wright, 
who  has  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind. 

Oklahoma  School. — For  ten  years  a  school  for  deaf  chil- 
dren has  been  maintained  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma.  It  was  a 
contract  school,  and  the  Territory  or  the  State  paid  so  much 
per  month  for  the  education  of  every  deaf  child  who  attended 
it.  When  Oklahoma  became  a  State,  the  first  legislature 
passed  an  act  to  establish  "The  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Deaf.''  A  board  of  trustees  was  subsequently  appointed, 
with  power  to  locate  the  School  temporarily.  In  June,  1908, 
this  board  selected  Sulphur,  adjoining  the  Piatt  National 
Park,  as  the  temporary  location,  the  commercial  club  of 
the  city  agreeing  to  provide,  free  of  expense  for  the  first 
year,  suitable  and  adequate  accommodations  for  the  School. 
They  at  once  began  the  erection  of  a  brick  building  70  x  120 
feet,  with  basement  and  three  stories.  This  building  will 
be  ready  for  use  early  in  September.  Mr.  A.  A.  Stewart, 
formerly  Suix»rintendent  of  the  Kansas  School,  has  l)een 
elected  Superintendent,  and  the  same  corps  of  teachers  that 
was  with  the  School  in  Guthrie  last  year,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunham,  has  been  employed  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  Three  of  them  are  taking  special  training  in 
Boston,  to  etjuip  them  better  for  their  work  as  oral  teachers. 

Pennsylvania  Insiitution. — The  following  teachers  have 
resigned  to  teach  in  other  schools:  Miss  Pattie  Thom- 
ason,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Ahnefeldt,  Miss  Sarah  Irvine,  Miss 
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Elizabeth  Scott  Tingley,  Miss  Grace  T.  Brown,  and  Miss 
Sibelle  De  F.  King.  To  fill  vacancies  created  by  these 
resignations  the  following  appointments  have  been  made: 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Leake,  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Haeseler,  Miss 
Susan  H.  Norris,  Miss  Claudia  M.  Redd,  Miss  Edith  Wyckoflf, 
and  Miss  Bessie  Walker.  Mr.  H.  G.  Brenninger  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  shoemaking  in  place  of  Mr.  George 
A.  O'Dowd,  resigned. 

•  A  flagstaff  erected  on  the  Institution  grounds  as  a  gift 
from  former  pupils  and  other  friends  in  honor  of  Dr.  Crouter's 
forty  years  of  service  was  dedicated  June  15,  1908.  Mr. 
Emlen  Hutchinson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
presided.  Mr.  Edwin  Stanley  Thompson  made  the  address 
of  presentation,  Rev.  J.  Andrews  Harris  accepted  the  gift 
on  behalf  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  Crouter  made  an  address, 
and  there  were  other  appropriate  exercises. 

The  staff  is  a  hundred  feet  high  and  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  a  mast  and  a  topmast  with  crosstrees  where  they 
join.  Extending  obliquely  across  the  mast  just  below  the 
crosstrees  is  a  signal  yard  about  the  same  length  as  the 
topmast.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  possible  to  display  two 
flags  at  the  same  time,  without  showing  disrespect  to  either. 
It  is  intended  to  display  foreign  flags  when  the  Institution 
has  visitors  from  abroad  and  on  historical  anniversaries. 
The  Institution  colors  were  designed  by  Professor  Charles 
E.  Dana,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  consist  of  four 
orange  and  three  blue  horizontal  stripes,  each  stripe  being 
modified,  next  to  the  staff,  by  a  square  of  the  opposite  color. 
The  cost  of  the  staff  with  equipment  was  about  $850. 

Rhode  Island  Institute. — Miss  Grace  I.  Russell,  a  teacher 
in  this  Institute  for  eight  years,  has  resigned  to  be  married. 
Miss  Gertrude  Watson  has  been  obliged  to  retire  for  a  time 
on  account  of  her  health,  and  Miss  M.  Agnes  Grimm  will 
not  return.  Miss  Urania  H.  Sturdevant  and  Miss  Mabelle 
H.  Mallory  have  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus 
caused. 

The  new  school  building,  for  which  the  General  Assembly 
made  an  appropriation  of  $21,000  last  year,  is  completed. 
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The  building  contains  ten  rooms,  eight  of  which  are  school- 
rooms. The  basement  has  been  made  unusually  high,  is 
well  lighted  with  full-length  windows,  and  will  be  used  for 
industrial  work. 

The  last  General  Assembly  increased  the  appropriation 
for  maintenance  from  $25, (XK)  to  $30,000  and  also  made  a 
special  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional land  in  the  rear  of  the  Institute  grounds.  The  new 
addition  contains  nearly  an  acre. 

South  Dakota  School. — Miss  Mazie  F.  Britt,  B.  A.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher. 

Texas  histitute. — A  boys'  hospital  has  been  built  during 
the  past  year  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,  equipment  complete,  and 
is  now  ready  for  use. 

Utah  School. — Miss  Mabel  Knauss,  of  Ogdcn,  Utah,  who 
has  been  girls'  supervisor  and  teacher  in  training,  has  been 
appointed  a  regular  teacher. 

Virginia  School. — Miss  Hook,  teacher  of  Manual  Training, 
was  married  in  May.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Nell  Clarke, 
a  graduate  of  the  Thomas  Training  School  of  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Washington  State  School. — Mrs.  L.  K.  Clarke  will  not 
teach  this  year.  Miss  Abigail  liuckingham,  of  the  Michi- 
gan School,  will  have  the  first-year  class.  Miss  Rose  Alcorn, 
who  tauglit  last  year  in  the  Iowa  School,  takes  the  place  of 
Miss  Grace  Jewell.  Mrs.  Mary  Emerson  will  have  charge 
of  the  domestic  science  teaching. 

West  Virginia  School. — Mr.  Holdridge  Chidester,  a  valued 
teacher  in  this  School  from  1870  to  1897,  was  killed  by  being 
struck  l)y  a  locomotive  at  a  dangerous  grade  crossing,  July 
25,  1908.  He  was  seventv-nine  years  old.  He  left  a  widow, 
a  son,  and  three  daughters,  two  of  wliom  are  teachers  in 
this  School. 

Western  New  York  Institution. — Rev.  P.  D.  Woo<ls,  a 
graduate  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  has  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 
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Wisconsin  School. — Miss  Betsy  Larsen,  Miss  Helen  Waite, 
and  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Fisher,  who  were  cadet  teachers  last  year, 
have  now  become  regular  teachers. 

The  new  industrial  building  and  the  new  barn  are  occu- 
pied. A  girls'  building  is  in  process  of  construction  but  will 
probably  not  be  available  during  the  current  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bureau  of  Information. — The  Bureau  of  Information  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  is  now 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Teachers,  matrons,  and  supervisors  wishing  positions, 
and  superintendents  seeking  candidates  to  fill  vacancies, 
are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  Bureau.  The  services  ren- 
dered are  entirely  free.  Address  the  Secretary,  Professor 
Percival  Hall,  Gallaudet  College. 


Methods  of  Instruction. — Dr.  Alexander  von  Ndray-Szab6, 
Ministerial  Councilor  of  the  Hungarian  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  says  in  Eos  for  April,  1908,  that  after 
having  for  twenty-two  years  labored  zealously  to  promote 
the  Oral  Method  of  instruction  in  the  Hungarian  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  under  his  direction,  he  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  many  cases  the  results  obtained  by  that  Method 
are  very  unsatisfactory.  He  therefore  proposes  that  after 
four  years'  trial  all  pupils  who  do  not  succeed  under  the 
Oral  Method  be  transferred  to  separate  schools  and  taught 
by  means  of  the  sign  language  and  writing.  Before  making 
this  new  departure,  however,  he  desires  the  opinion  of 
experienced  instructors  of  the  deaf  upon  its  desirability. 


Simulated  Deafness. — The  British  Deaf  Times  for  July, 
1908,  quotes  the  following  article  from  the  British  Medical 
Journal: 
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A  Russian  medical  nian  has  put  forward  as  a  sure  means  of  detecting 
simulated  deafness  a  pn)cedure  based  on  the  theory  that  in  certain 
circumstances  a  deaf  person  has  a  kind  of  minor  advantage  over  his  more 
perfect  fellow.  To  use  the  test  the  patient,  wearing  an  overcoat,  should 
stand  with  his  back  to  the  ob8er^'e^,  and  it  should  be  impressed  upon  him 
that  he  ought  to  l>e  able  to  distinguish  between  the  feeling  of  a  brush 
being  passed  down  his  Ixack  and  the  feeling  of  a  hand  executing  the  same 
movement,  and  it  is  shown  tliat  this  is  the  case  by  doing  the  two  things 
alternately.  The  hand  is  then  rubljed  down  the  subject's  back,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  observer  passes  a  brush  down  his  own  coat,  which 
should  be  of  the  same  material  as  that  worn  by  the  patient.  The  brush 
is  then  passed  down  the  subject's  biick  and  the  hand  down  the  observer's 
coat,  and  so  on  alternately.  Before  long  the  subject  who  can  hear  is 
unable  to  tell  which  movement  is  going  on;  his  brain  receives  simultane- 
ously an  impression  from  his  ears  and  an  impression  from  his  back,  and 
he  confuses  the  two  together;  but  a  deaf  man  is  never  deceived,  because 
he  depends  solely  on  tactile  sensation;  his  brain  only  receives  one  impres- 
sion, and  he  is  always  able  to  distinguish  what  is  causing  it. 

Fn)m  a  statement  in  Les  Anrialea  des  Maladies  de  V Oreille,  it  ^ould 
appear  that  this  test  has  !)een  investigated  in  France,  aJid  found  to  l)e 
useful,  but  an  experiment  of  our  own  seems  to  indicate  that  it  can  only 
be  a  conclusive  proof  of  malingering  in  a  ver>'  limited  numl)er  of  cases. 
Thus  the  statements  made  would  only  setan  to  apply  fully  to  persons 
who  are  al)soIuteIy  deaf,  and  in  whom  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of 
bone  conduction  of  sound.  If  this  is  so,  the  test  might  lead  to  unjust 
conclusions  in  some  cases,  for  many  pc^rsons  who  say  they  are  deaf,  and 
truly  are  so  for  all  practical  purposes,  might  yet  emerge  unsatisfactorily 
from  the  trial  indicated.  There  are  many  exceedingly  deaf  persons  in 
whom  bone  conduction  of  sound  is  very  marked,  and  others  equally 
deaf  who  an;  unexpectedly  alive  to  certain  sounds,  and  esiH-ciaJly  to  high- 
vibration  notes,  such  as  the  sound  most  bnishes  make  when  drawn  over 
a  firm  rough  surface  produce. 

Then*  are,  it  may  Ik»  n'marked,  more  problems  in  connection  with 
hearing  than  either  physiologists  or  aurists  have  yet  solved,  among  them 
being  the  tnie  cause  of  the  difTerence  of  the  effect  on  the  human  ear  of 
rapid  and  slow  vibration  notes  and  the  connection  l)etwcen  this  and 
what  is  commonly  known  as  deafness.  Simulated  deafness  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  forms  of  malingering  to  deal  with;  but  if  the 
alleged  defect  is  stated  to  l)e  of  considerable  duration,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  that  indefinite  kind  of  aloofness  which  characterizes  so  manv 
deaf  people  should  thn)w  sonje  light  on  the  question  to  be  determintd. 
There  are  some  exjK'rienced  observers  who  hold  that  if  a  person  is  not 
n»ally  deaf  the  fact  can  !>e  revealed  by  hokling  a  sufficiently  well  designed 
coaversution  in  his  presence,  the  mouths  of  the  speakers  Inking  concvalrd. 
Man  is  a  sensitive  animal,  and  there  are  few  persons  who  have  such 
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perfect  control  over  their  features  and  eyes  that,  if  certain  remarks 
reach  their  ears,  they  can  prevent  any  evidence  of  the  fact  appearing 
in  their  faces.  The  nature  of  the  remarks  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  the 
choice  of  each  examiner,  according  to  his  judgment  of  the  chords  in  the 
subject's  composition  most  likely  to  respond.  Those  of  a  cutting  nature 
are  commonly  most  effective,  but  what  is  likely  to  be  cutting  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine.  If  a  i>olitician,  for  instance,  were  Injing 
examined,  it  might  prove  futile  to  accuse  him  of  breaking  his  promises. 


Reading  for  the  Deaf, — Our  brethren  in  Great  Britain  arc 
devoting  much  thought  at  present  to  the  question  of  arousing 
in  the  deaf  a  taste  for  reading  and  of  providing  suitable 
material.  A  Publication  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Addison,  Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon,  Mr.  S.  Kutner,  Mr.  F.  G.  Barnes, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Rowan,  Miss  S.  E.  Hull,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Story,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  National  Association  of  Teachers. 
In  the  July  number  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  the  Committee 
solicits  contributions  to  a  fund  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  same  number  is  chiefly  devoted  to  articles 
on  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  reading  habit  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  so.  One  of  these  articles  says  that  *'one 
of  the  first  reasons  underlying  the  success  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf  in  America  is  the  extent  of  special  literature 
available  both  for  the  children  and  the  teachers  of  that 
land." 

"The  Raindrop,"  an  admirable  collection  of  the  great, 
stories  of  the  world,  compiled  and  adapted  for  the  use  of 
deaf  children  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Logan  and  his 
associates  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  which 
has  long  been  out  of  print,  is  to  be  republished  with  Mr. 
Logan's  consent  by  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscriptions  are  received  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  work.     The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  a  copy. 

Much  excellent  reading  matter  for  deaf  children,  often 
well  illustrated,  has  for  several  years  been  furnished  in  the 
supplements  to  some  of  the  papers  published  at  our  schools. 

The  Deaf  and  the  Civil  Service. — Mr.  George  William  Veditz, 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  has  asked 
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Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan,  the  two  leading  candidates  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  what  would  be  their  attitude, 
if  elected,  towards  the  question  of  the  admission  of  the  deaf 
to  the  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  Bryan  replied: 

"  While  I  have  made  it  a  nile  not  to  discuss  ciiiestioiis  outside  my  plat- 
fonn,  and  can  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  make  promises  in  regard  to 
questions  that  will  come  before  me  if  elected,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  not 
understand  why  deafness  should  lie  regarded  as  a  (V)nclu8ive  bar  to 
employment  when  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  work  which  a  deaf  person 
can  do.  If  I  am  elected  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  construe  the  question 
upon  its  merits  and  to  decide  it  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  plat- 
form, which  demands  justice  for  all." 

Mr.  Taft  replied : 

"  If  there  are  places  in  the  government  in  which  persons  totally  de^if 
can  discharge  the  duties,  I  should  favor  regulations  pcnnitting  them 
to  compete  for  such  places." 

Either  reply  permits  us  to  hope  that  the  deaf  wnll  receive 
justice  from  the  next  President  in  the  matter  of  Civil  Service 
examinations.  Mr.  Taft's  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
definite  than  Mr.  Brvan\s. 


Conventions  of  the  Deaf. — Conventions  of  the  Deaf — in  some 
cases  Stale  Conventions  and  in  others  School  Reunions — 
have  been  held  during  the  past  summer  in  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  other  States 
that  have  escaped  our  notice.  In  nearly  all  of  them  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  strongly  urging  the  revocation  of  the 
unjust  ruling  that  del)ars  the  deaf  from  taking  the  examina- 
tions for  the  Civil  Service. 


The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf. — A  SumuK^r  Meeting  of  the  Association, 
with  a  full  literary  program,  is  to  be  held  in  1909  at  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Supervising  Principal  of  the 
Chicago  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  has  been  appointed  Local 
Comniittoc  of  Arrangements. 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  Association 
is  to  take  over  and  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Volta  Bureau. 
It  is  announced  that  the  relations  and  policies  of  the  two 
institutions  with  all  outside  interests  will  suffer  little,  if 
any,  change  from  those  that  have  hitherto  prevailed. 

The  Association  Review,  from  the  Memorial  Fund  given 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  has  established  a  department 
devoted  to  Visible  Spc»ech  and  entitled  "The  Melville  Bell 
Memorial  Department."  It  is  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Gardiner,  who,  Mr.  Booth  says,  has  profound  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  speech  teaching  and  the  symbols  of  Visible  Speech. 
This  department  will  no  doubt  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
study  of  the  symbols  by  teachers  of  the  deaf  and,  we  hope, 
will  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  instruction  of 
their  pupils. 


Blatter-  jur  Tauhstummenbildung. — Mr.  W.  Weise,  an 
instructor  in  the  Royal  Institution  at  Berlin,  who  has  been 
Assistant  Editor  of  this  periodical  for  some  time,  has  become 
the  sole  Editor  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Walther. 


Reports  Received. — We  have  received  the  following 
Reports  of  Schools,  published  in  190S:  Glasgow,  Scotland 
(Eighty-seventh  Annual),  Indiana  (Sixty-fourth  Annual), 
Jews'  Home,  London,  England  (Thirty-seventh  Annual), 
Louisiana  (Biennial),  Lyons,  France  (Twenty-fourth  An- 
nual), Northern  New  York  (Twenty-third  Annual),  Vaners- 
borg,  Sweden. 


ADVKRTISKMENTS. 

A   hearing  man  with  long  experience  as  teacher  in  an  important 
school  for  1  he  deaf  desires  a  new  position.     H ighest  refercncrs.     Address 

Experience,  Care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annah, 

Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"FIRST  LESSONS  I\  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  sj'stematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
('aroline  C.  SwEjrr.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
arc  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  L" 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  $3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  j'oungpupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V.-Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  KELLOCic.     Price,  $4.20  p(?r  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

TALKS  AND  STORIES." 

(V)n tains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  pnic'tice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Je.nkins,  M.  A. 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  AN  EX-EDUCATOR  OF  THE 

DEAF.— I. 

Introduction. 

It  has  been  eight  years  since  I  ceased  active  participa- 
tion in  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf.  But  my  work  is 
still  that  of  education,  though  in  another  field,  and  so 
educational  problems  have  been  kept  constantly  upon  my 
mind.  Having  a  number  of  very  near  relatives  actively 
engaged  in  the  work,  not  to  speak  of  a  natural  continuance 
of  interest  in  it  on  my  own  account,  my  attention  to  the 
peculiar  educational  problems  developed  by  the  deaf  child 
has  never  been  given  up. 

A  landscape,  however,  never  looks  the  same  to  one  who 
is  himself  a  part  of  it,  as  when  he  stands  well  apart  froni  it 
and  thus  surveys  its  various  objects  and  movements.  Still 
greater  is  the  significance  of  such  a  change  of  viewj  jint, 
when  it  is  not  from  a  landscape  that  one  is  removed,  but 
from  an  absorbing  vocation,  with  its  confusing  multiplicity 
of  details,  its  controversial  sources  of  bias,  its  constant 
pressure  of  influences  not  always  making  for  pure  truth. 
As  time,  like  a  vessel  gently  drifting  from  the  foaming 
shore,  withdraws  me  farther  and  farther  from  the  arena 
of  my  former  professional  activities  and  controversies,  I 
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am   conscious  of  a  slow  readjustment  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

In  these  days  I  often  find  myself  dwelling  in  quiet  thought 
upoli/the  deaf-mute  child  as  he  stands  before  the  world — 
a  problem  to  perplex  the  wisest  mind,  an  appeal  to  move 
the  hardest  heart.  Strenuous  argument  over  his  ''case'' 
has  less  and  less  appeal  to  me;  the  captains  and  the  kings 
of  controversy  depart;  the  tumult  of  debate  dies;  in 
silence  and  apart  I  sit  often  and  ponder  over  the  difficulties 
that  face  this  child  and  man  or  woman  that  shall  be.  I 
like  to  wrestle  with  the  complex  practical  conditions  that 
confront  him,  to  try  to  penetrate  that  profound  psycholog- 
ical isolation  of  his  that  baffles  complete  comprehension 
by  us.  Often  I  have  felt,  after  ranging  over  the  subject 
for  hours,  as  if  I  merely  came  out  where  I  went  in. 

In  reality,  however,  I  believe  there  has  been  some  gain 
secured  by  such  wrestling.  It  is  something  to  arrive  at  a 
new  viewpoint,  if  nothing  more,  for  this  works  a  change 
in  perspective — a  readjustment  of  values.  I  am  now  more 
impressed  with  some  things  once  ignored  or  slighted, 
while  at  the  same  time  other  things  that  once  seemed  to  me 
to  bulk  large  in  significance  now  appear  much  less  impor- 
tant in  the  general  survey. 

Having  in  mind  all  the  above  considerations  I  venture 
to  appear  once  more  in  the  Annals  after  a  long  silence. 
In  doing  so  I  feel  much  handicapped  by  lack  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  conditions  and  opinions  ruling  to-day  in  the 
profession.  But  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  would  not 
be  especially  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  any  changes 
that  may  have  developeil  within  eight  years. 

The  Psychological  Isolation  of  the  Deaf. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  point  wherein  we  more  fre- 
quently delude  ourselves  with  fond  imaginings  than  in 
supposing  that  we  can  and  do  realize  the  situation  in  which 
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another  is  placed.  Old  Polonius  acted  in  perfect  assurance 
that  he  clearly  divined  sans  error  what  was  at  work  in 
Hamlet's  soul;  poor  Othello  thought  he  knew  all  the 
motions  of  Desdemona's  heart.  A  more  profound  and 
far-reaching  truth  was  never  uttered  than  when  Keble 
wrote, 

Not  e'en  the  heart  that's  next  our  own 
Knows  half  the  reason  we  smile  or  sigh. 

Hence  a  vast  amount  of  bungling  effort,  when  we  set  out 
to  better  the  lives  of  others.  Fondly  do  men  hug  the 
delusion  that  were  the  lives  of  others  but  wholly  com- 
mitted to  their  guidance,  they  could  greatly  increase  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  But  in  truth  no  tongue  or  pen 
will  ever  tell  how  many  have  suffered  grievously,  because, 
like  Ophelia,  they  furnished  submissive  material  for  manip- 
ulation by  people  who  never  doubted  their  own  penetration 
or  dreamed  that  good  intention  was  not  sure  warrant 
against  error. 

Of  all  situations  that  life  brings  to  pass,  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  more  difficult,  for  us  who  cannot  escape 
sound,  to  penetrate  and  grasp  adequately  than  that  of  the 
person  who  cannot  escape  silence.  Again  and  again  I 
have  striven  by  sheer  force  of  mental  effort  to  appreciate 
clearly  how  existence  would  feel  and  work  out,  if  for  me 
the  world  became  suddenly  soundless,  or  rather  had  never 
presented  sound  to  my  consciousness.  But  the  endless 
psychological  implications  of  that  one  great  loss,  the  ram- 
ifying action  and  reaction  of  a  mind  developed  and  dwelling 
forever  in  a  soundless  world,  quickly  confuse  and  baffle 
one  totally  without  experience  of  that  situation.  Scarcely 
should  I  begin  my  imagined  journey  through  life  without 
hearing,  before  I  should  find  that,  while  I  was  bearing  in 
mind  some  elements  in  the  situation,  others  were  eluding 
me.  And  so  it  must  ever  be  when  we,  who  have  never 
felt  the  experience  of  absolute  endless  silence,  endeavor  to 
appreciate  the  situation  of  our  deaf  brethren. 
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But  in  this  effort'  to  assume  exactly  their  point  of  view 
and  hold  to  it,  I  have  felt  that  there  came  a  better  under- 
standing of  why  there  is  not  a  more  perfect  agreement 
between  the  educated  deaf  community  and  at  least  a  large 
number  of  those  who  educate  the  deaf.  That  there  should 
be  disagreement  between  the  educated  deaf  population  of 
our  country  and  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  on  the 
other  hand  charged  with  educating  this  class,  is  a  curious 
and  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs.  Something  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  we  should  discover  what  it  is.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  secret  of  this  persisting  disagree- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  the  destiny  of  deaf  people  rests 
too  completely  in  the  hands  of  hearing  people,  and  that 
the  latter  are  too  confident  in  their  assumption  of  complete 
understanding  of  what  a  soul  enclosed  in  silence  finds 
satisfying  in  life  or  the  contrary. 

Two  Modes  of  Bridging  the  Chasm. 

A  little  deaf-mute  child  is  brought  before  us  at  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight  years.  He  is  almost  wholly  out  of  touch 
with  the  environment  that  encloses  him.  Whatever  else 
we  may  hope  to  do  for  him,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  unstop 
his  ears  and  let  in  the  human  voice.  Through  the  world 
he  must  go  dependent  upon  vision,  supplemented  more  or 
less  by  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  for  being  kept  in  touch  with 
all  that  surrounds  him. 

As  understanding  comes  to  him,  he  is  destined  to  find 
that  there  are  few  like  himself  among  all  the  mass  of  his 
people;  that  the  latter  are  gifted  with  a  mysterious  sense, 
which  they  use  habitually  in  communicating  with  each 
other;  that  the  language  they  use  has  for  them  a  marvel- 
lous ease,  expressiveness,  and  fullness,  somehow  caught 
by  the  ear  unerringly  and  appreciatively;  that,  being  with- 
out the  sense  upon  which  this  language  was  founded  in  its 
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evolution,  he  can  master  its  visible  forms  only  by  long  and 
patient  endeavor,  and  can  never  under  any  circumstances 
use  it  just  as  freely  and  conveniently  as  those  who  hear  it; 
but  that  there  is  also  another  possible  way  of  communi- 
cating with  some  few  people  cognizant  of  this  language, 
and  that  this  mode  of  expression  affords  him  the  same  ease 
and  rapidity  of  acquisition,  the  same  freedom  and  spon- 
taneity,  that  makes  spoken   language  so   preferable   to 
hearing  people.     Seeking  to  use  this  latter  mode  of  expres- 
sion, however,  he  is  destined  further  to  discover  that, 
unlike  his  hearing  brother  whose  education  is  in  the  hands 
of  hearing  people,  his  own  education  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  people  situated  like  himself,  but  of  people  that  never 
knew  by  experience  the  exact  conditions  of  existence  for 
him,  and  that  many  of  these  people  see  no  good  either  for 
themselves  or  him  in  such  a  species  of  language,  strictly 
forbidding  him  to  use  it.     He  finds  that,  as  between  the 
two   possible   modes   of   communication,   while   his   own 
sound-bereft  nature  craves  the  language  adapted  to  eyes, 
his  hearing-endowed  educators  believe  that  the  language 
adapted  to  ears  is 'the  only  one  he  needs.     Asked  their 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  they  reply  that  verbal  language 
is  in  itself  far  superior  to  any  possible  gesture  language, 
and,  besides, is  the  only  avenue  to  social  life  with  men  at 
large.     This    reply    is    deemed    conclusive,    and,    having 
authority  in  the  premises,  they  enforce  it  in  practice  by 
forbidding  resort  to  other  than  verbal  language. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  conclusive.  The  deaf  people 
themselves  say  it  is  not  conclusive.  As  a  hearing  man,  I 
have  found  it  difficult  not  to  believe  that  it  is  conclusive, 
but  I  find  myself  halted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  for  people 
with  ears  that  we  are  deciding  the  issue.  It  is  for  people 
with  eyes  only,  and  this  makes  a  vast  difference. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  examine  the  relative  merits  of  these 
two  possible  modes  of  communication  strictly  from  the 
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viewpoint  of  him  in  whose  consciousness  vision  alone  has 
play.  It  is  no  easy  undertaking.  I  question  whether  we 
hearing  people  can  adequately  and  truthfully  do  this  at 
all.  But  a  strong  effort  to  do  it  will  at  least  help  us  the 
better  to  understand  why  certain  deplorable  differences 
persist  between  the  deaf  community  as  a  whole  and  a  large 
number  of  their  educators. 

In  one  respect,  excessively  hard  for  us  hearing  people  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  as  we  think  on  the  subject,  both  these 
languages  must  be  exactly  alike  to  him  who  hears  nothing, 
however  unlike  they  seem  to  us,  viz.,  they  are  both  per- 
fectly silent.  Whether  he  is  conversing  by  the  language 
adapted  to  eyes  or  by  the  language  adapted  to  ears,  but 
perceived  through  written  or  facial  symbols,  it  is  always 
the  same.  His  inner  being  is  reached  only  by  vision.  For 
him  verbal  language  must  forever  be  a  mode  of  visual 
symbolism  that  lacks  all  the  subtle  associations,  the  pecu- 
Jiar  exciting  power,  the  fine  delicate  expressiveness  that 
voice  has  given  to  it  for  those  who  acquired  it  through  the 
ears.  I  wish  space  permitted  a  larger  development  of  this 
point  in  the  psychological  relation  of  verbal  language  to  a 
mind  unconscious  of  voice,  for  it  deserves  careful  studv. 

To  a  deaf  person,  however,  these  two  forms  of  language 
arc  alike  in  no  other  important  particular.  The  differences 
between  them  are  many,  and  in  some  cases  involve  psycho- 
logical implications  profound  and  difficult  to  grasp.  It  is 
evident,  I  think,  that  the  deaf  people  are  led  by  their 
experience  of  life  to  see  these  differences  in  a  different 
pers{)ectiv(»  from  that  of  hearing  people — to  make  a  different 
distribution  of  emphasis,  I  might  say.  And  is  it  perfectly 
certain  that  the  silence-bound  soul,  feeling  after  that  which 
yields  most  in  life  to  one  so  conditioned,  is  not  more  nearly 
right  in  its  choice  of  direction  than  are  those  who  would 
prescribe  for  it  without  personal  experience  of  its  conditions? 

Let  us  consider  in  order  these  differences  between  a  sign 
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and  a  verbal  language,  not  at  all  from  the  viewpoint  of 
those  who  hear,  but  of  those  who  do  not  hetir. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  acquisition  they  differ,  so  that 
the  deaf  person's  experience  with  them  exactly  reverses 
the  hearing  person's.  That  language  which  is  acquired 
by  a  hearing  person  in  due  course  of  nature  as  a  part  of 
organic  growth  is  to  be  learned  only  by  a  more  or  less 
artificial  process  on  the  part  of  the  deaf,  whereas  that 
language  which  the  deaf  can  absorb  naturally  is  usually 
mastered  by  hearing  persons  only  through  the  long  artifi- 
cial process.  And  not  less  inadequate  is  the  average 
hearing  person's  mastery  of  the  deaf  man's  natural  language 
than  is  the  average  deaf  person's  mastery  of  the  hearing 
man's  natural  language.  It  is  but  simple  truth  that  most 
of  the  opinions  I  have  heard  hearing  people  express  regard- 
ing the  merits  of  the  sign  language,  had  the  same  peculiar 
significance  as  the  remark  I  once  heard  a  well-meaning 
young  lady  tnake:  "Oh,  I  do  think  the  Gterman language 
is  so  ugly!"  Innocently  I  asked,  "Do  you  speak  it,  or 
have  you  only  a  reading  knowledge  of  it?"  With  a  gay 
laugh,  she  replied,  "Oh,  neither!  But  I've  heard  some 
German  people  jabbering  often  on  the  streets  at  hl)me." 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  our  hearing  and  deaf  brethren 
have  trouble  in  arriving  at  mutual  understanding  and 
agreement. 

Verbal  language  differs  again  from  the  sign  language 
in  a  certain  respect  subtle  and  intangible,  but  no  less  real 
and  vital  for  that.  Being  to  the  manner  born  in  both 
languages,  I  have  felt  this  contrast,  but  find  it  hard  to 
make  clear.  Nor  do  I  suppose  I  have  ever  realized  it  as 
emphatically  as  a  deaf  person  does,  because  I  am  unable 
to  divest  myself  of  what  hearing  has  done  and  continually 
is  doing  for  me.  Perhaps  this  difference  can  be  suggested, 
even  if  not  explicitly  defined. 

We  are  much  more  than  creatures  of  intellect:  we  are 
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creatures  of  feeling.  The  intellect  lights  and  guides,  but 
the  heart  warms  and  colors  all  existence.  States  of  feeling, 
communication  of  feeling,  excitation  of  feeling  in  others 
to  harmonize  with  our  own — these  things  go  far  to  make 
or  unmake  happiness  in  life.  Now,  verbal  language  is 
superior  to  thei  sign  language  as  an  instnmient  of  intel- 
lectual expresajipn.  This  superiority  is  absolute,  not  relative 
to  the  i;)erson  using  it,  and  consequently  applies  alike  to 
deaf  or  hearing  persons.  For  purposes  of  emotional  expres- 
sion it  may  also  be  superior,  provided  voice  accompanies 
it.  Hence,  for  hearing  persons  verbal  language  may  convey 
feelings  more  accurately  and  potently  than  the  sign  lan- 
guage, though  I  feel  uncertain  about  this.  I  doubt  if  any 
person  thoroughly  at  ease  in  both  forms  of  language  will 
be  able  to  declare  positively  which  one  conveys  emotional 
elements  the  more  effectively.  According  to  my  experience 
all  the  master  passions  of  the  heart,  all  the  commoner 
feelings  that  come  and  go  in  daily  life,  can  be  subjectively 
expressed  or  objectively  excited  in  another  as  vividly  and 
surely  by  the  power  of  the  sign  language  in  its  appeal  to 
vision  as  by  verbal  language  in  its  appeal  to  the  ear.  In 
this  connection  it  is  significant  that  words  fail  us  in  moments 
of  intense  emotion,  and  dramatic  action  tells  more  for  us 
than  the  mechanism  of  articulate  speech.  Demosthenes" 
thrice-repeated  word  of  advice  to  him  who  would  move 
men  is  also  in  point  here. 

If  there  be  doubt,  however,  as  to  which  language  is  more 
effective  in  emotional  communion  for  people  possessed  of 
both,  all  the  less  can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  relative 
power  of  the  two  languages  for  one  to  whom  verbal  lan- 
guage is  but  a  mechanical  symbolism  unvivified  by  voice. 
Even  when  we  hearing  people  read  verbal  language  in  cold 
print,  the  words  we  see  carry  a  consciousness  of  sound  with 
them,  and  have  delicate  associations  attached  to  them 
that  originated  in  the  ear.    When  I  read  "Macbeth,"  the 
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words  of  Lady  Macbeth  still  have  for  me  the  powerful 
tone-color  and  expression  given  them  by  Modjeska  as  she 
acted  that  part.  When  I  read  Christ's  words,  "Let  the 
little  ones  come  unto  me/*  etc.,  I  do  not  merely  see  symbols, 
but  dimly  hear  them  said  in  a  voice  gentle  and  i;)ersuasive. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  these  associations  that  go 
with  the  sound  of  every  written  or  printed  word  were 
totally  absent,  and  if  when  conversing  directly  with  a  friend 
there  was  for  me  no  consciousness  of  voice,  then  the  sign 
language  would  be  for  me  incomparably  more  vivid  and 
direct  a  channel  of  emotional  expression  than  any  verbal 
language  ever  created.  Hence,  my  conclusion  is  that,  as  a 
medium  for  emotional  communion  between  personalities, 
where  there  can  be  no  consciousness  or  memory  of  voice, 
the  sign  language  is  distinctly  superior  to  verbal  language. 
I  believe,  therefore^  that  without  knowing  just  what  is  the 
matter,  nearly  all  deaf  persons,  let  them  be  well  or  ill  versed 
in  the  language  made  for  ears,  suffer  a  kind  of  cramping  or 
starving  of  the  emotional  nature  until  they  gain  free  use 
of  the  language  made  for  eyes.  Most  of  us  have  known 
that  vague  unrest  and  lack  of  ease  in  the  heart  during 
absence  from  one's  native  heath,  when  adjustment  to 
surrounding  life  is  imperfect,  and  at  times  the  yearning 
for  that  environment  where  no  sense  of  ill  adjustment  was 
felt  becomes  insistent  to  the  limit  of  endurance.  The 
experience  of  silence-bound  souls  can  be  likened  to  this, 
when  confined  in  thought  and  expression  to  the  use  of 
verbal  language  alone. 

Another  difference  between  the  sign  language  and  verbal 
language,  that  means  more  to  our  deaf  brethren  than  we 
realize,  probably,  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  them  there  exists 
no  mode  of  using  the  latter  without  more  or  less  impedi- 
ment or  strain,  such  as  hearing  people  never  feel.  If  used 
via  pencil  and  pad,  or  even  finger-spelling,  there  cannot  be 
the  swift  ease  and  instantly  responsive  flexibility  that 
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characterize  conversation  by  way  of  voice  and  ear.  If 
speech  and  speech-reading  be  relied  upon,  there  is  a  strain 
upon  the  speech-reader  so  great,  in  all  save  possibly  a  few 
rare  cases,  that  they  find  conversation  to  be  much  like 
looking  through  ill-focussed  glasses.  At  first  the  eyes 
easily  adjust  themselves,  but  as  the  effort  continues  a  sense 
of  strain  and  weariness  comes  on  with  ever-increasing 
emphasis.  So  long  as  our  deaf  brother  is  confined  to  the 
use  of  verbal  language,  he  is  doomed  to  these  handicaps 
in  the  use  of  it,  such  as  we  hearing  people  never  dream  of 
associating  with  our  mode  of  using  it. 

This  may  seem  to  be  relatively  a  small  matter.  But  it 
is  like  being  doomed  to  walk  day  after  day  in  shoes  that 
lack  just  a  little  of  fitting  your  feet  comfortably  and  per- 
fectly at  every  point.  Looking  at  life  on  the  whole,  this 
would  seem  to  be  an  absurdly  small  matter.  But  try  it 
a  few  days,  and  then  you  will  realize  the  blessedness  of 
locomotion  that  is  free  from  the  consciousness  of  feet. 
There  is  a  blessedness  in  conversation  where  thought  and 
feeling  flow  on  unconscious  of  any  mechanism  of  language. 
This  blessing  we  hearing  people  enjoy  habitually.  Only  a 
few,  very  few,  of  our  deaf  brethren  can  enjoy  that  experi- 
ence completely  save  through  the  language  made  for  eyes. 

Another  difference  there  is  that  never  fails  to  impress 
every  one  as  most  significant  of  all.  Verbal  language 
gives  entree  into  general  society,  while  the  sign  language 
confines  one  to  intercourse  with  very  few.  To  those  who 
are  themselves  a  part  of  hearing  society  this  contrast  seems 
so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  verbal  language  that,  if  any 
use  of  the  sign  language  operates  to  hinder  at  all  the  habitual 
use  of  the  former,  they  would  entirely  suppress  it.  Even 
this  conclusion,  obvious  as  it  seems,  deserves  cautious 
examination. 

Language  has  two  forms  of  value  for  every  human  being, 
which  we  may  call  its  extensive  and  its  intensive  power, 
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respectively.  Its  extensive  value  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  it  puts  one  into  communication  with, 
while  its  intensive  power  is  measured  by  the  degree  of 
expression  it  affords  to  the  inner  life — the  fulness  of  satis- 
faction its  use  yields  to  the  person  employing  it.  Now,  in 
the  private  life  of  an  individual  the  intensive  value  of 
language  means  more  than  its  extensive  value,  or  certainly^ 
at  any  rate,  is  of  equal  moment  to  him. 

I  am  convinced  that  while  educators  of  the  deaf  are 
overwhelmingly  impressed  with  the  extensive  value  of 
verbal  language,  they  are  too  little  concerned  with  its 
actual  intensive  value  to  deaf  people  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  sign  language.  Meanwhile,  what  the  deaf 
people  themselves  instinctively  feel  is  that  the  power  to 
converse  with  only  a  very  few  persons  in  such  manner  as 
the  sign  language  permits  is  worth  more  to  them  than  such 
increased  margin  of  command  over  verbal  language  as  may 
be  gained  by  sacrificing  the  former  (assuming  that  verbal 
language  does  really  gain  by  this  sacrifice).  I  can  well 
understand,  for  instance,  that  should  circumstances  compel 
me  presently  to  live  in  Germany,  there  would  be  urgent 
necessity  for  me  to  renew  and  develop  my  knowledge  of 
Grerman  for  its  extensive  value  in  putting  me  en  rapport 
with  those  around  me.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
use  of  my  native  tongue,  in  which  I  should  feel  perfectly 
free  and  easy,  in  conversation  with  just  two  or  three 
American  friends,  would  be  precious  beyond  estimate  for 
its  intensive  value*  as  a  means  of  intimate,  effortless,  and 
full  exchange  of  thought  and  feeling.  I  would  readily 
admit  the  point,  should  a  German  friend  protest  that  this 
habit  of  lapsing  into  English  with  my  few  American  friends 
tended  to  hinder  my  mastery  of  German.  Nevertheless, 
I  would  in  every  probability  prefer  to  run  that  risk — nor 
in  doing  so  should  I  be  at  all  peculiar  or  eccentric. 

Finally,  I  will  consider  one  more  difference  of  particular 
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importance  in  the  eyes  of  an  educator,  viz.,  the  fact,  as  it 
is  claimed,  that  verbal  language  affords  far  more  discipline 
of  mind  than  the  sign  language,  and  therefore  is  propor- 
tionately more  valuable.  As  an  abstract  proposition  this 
cannot,  of  course,  be  doubted.  That,  in  acquiring  verbal 
language  in  just  the  manner  he  does,  a  hearing  man  enjoys 
a  greater  mental  development  than  a  deaf  man  could  gain 
by  way  of  the  sign  language,  is  certainly  unquestionable. 
But  that  a  deaf  person,  in  acquiring  verbal  language  in  the 
manner  necessary  for  him^  may  gain  greater  mental  develop- 
ment where  the  sign  language  is  debarred  than  where  it  is 
admitted  with  a  clearly  thought-out  conception  of  its 
proper  supplemental  functions,  is  a  proposition  by  no 
means  above  question.  And  if,  in  addition  to  the  matter 
of  purely  intellectual  development,  I  add  that  of  the  moral 
nature,  there  is  still  greater  reason  for  cautious  investiga- 
tion of  this  proposition. 

Daily  contact  and  familiarity  with  any  phenomenon  or 
any  phase  of  human  misfortune,  while  not  necessarily 
tending  to  breed  contempt,  are  all  but  certain  to  dull  the 
keenness  of  observation  and  the  sensibility  to  minor  aspects. 
Human  nature  is  rarely  proof  against  this  process,  and  in 
proportion  as  this  takes  place  the  power  and  inclination  to 
maintain  alert  observation  of  every  detail  declines,  so  that 
there  is  an  unfortunate  arrest  of  progress  in  thoroughly 
grasping  the  situation  in  its  entirety;  I  fear  that  the  deaf 
have  not  escaped  altogether  some  loss  because  of  this  fact. 
Nor  do  I  mean,  in  saying  what  follows,  to  imply  at  all  that 
the  present  writer  was  exempt  from  that  process.  In  fact, 
looking  back  now,  I  see  plainly  that  I  was  not.  But  the 
lapse  of  eight  years,  during  which  I  have  not  been  in  close 
daily  contact  with  deaf  children  or  immersed  in  the  absorb- 
ing labors  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  school  for  them, 
has  possibly  been  of  some  advantage  to  me  from  that 
particular  standpoint.    At  any  rate,  I  am  more  and  more 
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impressed  now  by  aspects  of  the  subject  that  formerly 
escaped  notice  altogether,  or  else  failed  to  strike  my  atten- 
tion as  emphatically  as  of  late  years. 

One  of  these  aspects  I  will  row  endeavor  to  bring  out 
with  the  emphasis  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  deserves. 
No  doubt  the  daily  observation  of  my  own  six  youngsters, 
who  not  only  hear  but  overhear  no  little,  and  certainly  lack 
nothing  in  voice  energy,  and  who  are  developing  as  ordinary 
hearing  children  usually  do,  has  helped  much  to  deepen 
my  sense  of  the  grievous  disadvantages  under  which  every 
deaf  child  must  labor  in  attaining  education,  as  compared 
with  the  conditions  surrounding  the  same  process  for  a 
hearing  child.  The  more  I  dwell  upon  these  disadvantages 
the  more  I  marvel  at  what  the  deaf  people  of  our  country 
as  a  whole  have  attained. 

Fundamentally  I  have  in  mind,  first,  the  sharp  contrast 
that  exists  between  the  nature  of  that  environment  which 
actually  contributes  to  the  inner  life  of  a  deaf  child  as 
compared  with  that  which  has  play  upon  the  hearing  child ; 
and,  second,  the  profound  difference  between  the  two 
children  as  regards  the  character  of  their  personal  relation 
to  each  environment  respectively. 

The  environment  that  steadily  works  its  effect  upon  a 
normal  hearing  child  includes  his  home,  his  parents,  his 
playmates,  the  varied  and  complex  phenomena — physical, 
social,  religious,  industrial — that  make  up  the  living  drama 
of  every  community.  His  acquisition  of  verbal  language 
takes  place  in  immediate  vital  contact  with  all  that  language 
was  evolved  to  deal  with.  His  emotional  nature  receives 
the  stimuli  and  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  expression 
that  normal  human  life  develops.  His  moral  nature  is 
stimulated,  disciplined,  and  strengthened  by  influences 
born  of  parental  love,  supplemented  by  all  the  forces  that 
operate  in  every  community  to  instil  respect  for  right 
conduct  and  contempt  for  wrong  conduct.    And  of  the 
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twenty-one  years  in  which  to  attain  nominal  maturity  in 
all  these  things,  every  year  counts  from  infancy  up. 

But  the  deaf  child  practically  loses  one- third  of  this 
period.  When  the  day  arrives  for  him  to  begin  the  career 
of  truly  intellectual  growth,  he  is  removed  to  a  thoroughly 
artificial  environment,  and  there  commences  the  process 
that  is  expected  to  make  a  man  of  him.  There  he  is  set 
to  master  verbal  language,  yet  in  isolation  from  almost  all 
that  language  exists  to  express — from  family  life,  family 
affections  and  occupations  and  experiences,  from  the  life 
of  the  normal  play-yard,  from  the  infinitely  varied  incidents, 
activities,  excitements,  comedies,  tragedies,  from  all  that 
of  itself  interprets  langiuige  and  roots  it  into  our  very  being 
as  a  living  reality.  There  he  is  expected  to  acquire  an 
intelligent  cultivated  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  to 
develop  the  disciplined  moral  strength  that  shall  keep  him 
firmly  in  the  narrow  path,  without  father-love  or  mother- 
love  to  yearn  over  his  struggles  and  mistakes  with  infinite 
patience  and  pains  in  his  behalf,  without  the  conditions 
that  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  limitless  varietv  of  character 
t-ests  and  also  influences  guiding  him  aright  derived  from 
normal  social  relations.  In  a  word,  within  the  environ- 
ment of  an  institution  or  school  he  is  expected  to  acquire 
a  mental  and  character  status  such  as  will  fit  him — not  to 
live  onward  in  such  a  place — but  to  live  successfully  and 
happily  out  in  the  world  at  large,  to  understand  its  language, 
to  appreciate  its  ways,  to  look  on  its  comedy  and  tragedy 
with  undorsta^nding  eyes,  and  be  as  a  man  habituated  to 
men's  actual  mode  of  living. 

Again,  not(^  the  kind  of  personal  relation  that  the  hearing 
child  posses8(»s  with  his  environment,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  deaf  child  to  his.  What  is  one  man's  meat 
may  be  another  man's  poison;  what  one  personality  needs 
and  consequently  draws  unto  itself  from  environment 
differs  widely  from  that  of  another  personality.     Now,  a 
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hearing  child  under  normal  conditions  exercises  uncon- 
scious selection  from  infancy  upward.  Out  of  all  the  words 
and  modes  of  expression,  all  the  ideas,  all  the  developing 
influences,  that  surge  about  his  being,  he  instinctively 
grasps  and  utilizes  whatever  his  own  nature  needs  and  can 
best  assimilate.  The  rest  passes  over  him.  No  two  chil- 
dren are  exactly  alike;  no  two  will  be  found  at  any  age 
to  have  picked  up  the  same  vocabulary  or  ideas;  no  two 
will  be  foimd  to  have  the  same  inclinations,  tastes,  or 
talents.  Very  intimate  and  close  observation  of  my  own 
children  has  sharply  impressed  this  fact  upon  me,  as  also 
the  further  fact  that  unless  they  had  considerable  freedom 
to  exercise  this  instinctive  selection  of  what  each  individ- 
uality requires  in  order  to  perfect  its  own  adjustment  to 
environment,  there  would  inevitably  be  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment in  various  respects. 

I  feel  almost  certain  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
so-called  stupidity  found  among  deaf  children  is  not  innate, 
but  imposed  upon  them  by  the  fact  that  their  relation  to 
such  environment  as  they  have  during  the  educational 
period  of  their  lives  is  such  as  to  prohibit  individual 
selection  in  adaptation  t-o  individual  needs.  They  have 
no  choice  but  to  receive  what  is  prepared  and  handed  out 
to  them,  whether  it  be  vocabulary,  phrases,  ideas,  modes 
of  recreation,  kinds  of  occupation,  companions;  etc.  The 
hearing  child  gets  his  verbal  language  from  scores  of 
teachers,  as  it  were ;  hears  multitudes  of  forms  of  expression, 
and  hears  them  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  real 
conditions  exciting  them.  Out  of  it  all,  he  can  fasten  upon 
whatever  best  avails  to  express  his  own  nature.  One 
child^s  first  spoken  word  is  "Mama;"  another's  is  "pretty 
flower"  (flower);  another's  is  "cow,"  and  so  on.  But  the 
deaf  child  is  given  an  assigned  vocabulary  and  general 
assortment  of  language  forms,  some  of  which  might  have 
been  his  voluntary  choice  as  a  hearing  child,  and  others 
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not  at  all.  Such  is  the  price  paid  by  him  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  verbal  language.  If  held  strictly  to  expressing 
himself  in  that  form  of  language  alone,  then  individual 
personality  is  stifled  indeed,  and  forced  into  the  common 
mould  prepared  for  all  alike. 

Now,  then,  let  us  revert  to  the  original  question,  viz., 
does  verbal  language,  as  ordinarily  acquired  by  a  deaf 
child,  afford  him  the  general  development  his  nature  needs, 
when  no  resort  to  the  sign  language  is  permitted?  Take 
notice  of  the  following  facts  in  that  connection.  The 
sign  language  is  a  medium  of  conmiunication  through 
which  a  deaf  child  can  enjoy  the  selection  that  a  hearing 
child  does,  for  it  is  a  language  acquired  spontaneously — 
not  in  formally  prepared  doses  without  reference  to  indi- 
viduality. Again,  it  is  a  language  that  the  child  can  begin 
to  use  with  remarkable  promptness,  and  thereby  put  him- 
self in  intelligent  relation  to  his  immediate  environment 
long  in  advance  of  attaining  the  same  result  via  verbal 
language.  But,  finally,  by  a  judicious  use  of  signs  the 
teacher  can  make  up  to  the  deaf  child  for  that  terrible  isolation 
from  all  such  environment  05  surrounds  the  hearing  child 
in  process  of  acquiring  language  in  the  home,  on  the  play- 
ground, the  farm,  the  street,  etc.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
instrument  by  which  the  teacher  can  accomplish  this 
puri)ose  half  so  effectively  as  by  the  language  of  signs,  so 
vivid  is  its  power  to  stir  up  minds  fed  only  through  vision. 
Nor,  again,  is  there  any  other  way  whereby  the  deaf  child 
may  profit  almost  from  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  school 
by  that  which  other  children  will  teach  him  outside  the 
class  room,  for — though  we  teachers  are  prone  to  forget 
it  in  our  constant  thought  of  what  voe  do  for  our  pupils — 
every  child  learns  a  vast  deal  by  his  contact  with  other 
children,  by  his  incessant  interchange  of  thought  at  a  level 
and  of  a  kind  instinctively  natural  for  the  child  mind, 
by  his  conflicts  over  personal  rights,  etc.,  provided  he  has 
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a  means  of  communication  caught  by  him  out  of  living 
contact  with  environment,  responsive  to  his  own  gropings 
for  personal  expression,  and  of  stirring  appeal  to  his  own 
eye-lighted  soul. 

In  this  immediate  connection  I  will  mention  one  striking 
fact  that  I  observed  when  engaged  in  the  work,  and  that 
was  corroborated  by  others  upon  inquiry.  I  used  to  notice 
that  pupils  who  came  from  homes  where  there  were  fairly 
intelligent  deaf  parents  or  elder  brothers  or  sisters  almost 
invariably  made  better  all-round  progress  than  those  not 
so  conditioned.  As  a  group  the  average  progress  made  by 
such  pupils  in  mastering  English,  as  well  as  anything  else, 
was  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  all  the  rest  taken  as  a 
group  and  averaged.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting 
to  know  whether  this  is  the  experience  in  all  schools  for 
the  deaf,  and  an  investigation  with  that  end  in  view  would 
be  of  significant  value.  I  could  see  no  other  explanation 
of  this  curious  fact  than  that  deaf  children,  released  early 
from  mental  slumber  by  communication  with  deaf  relatives 
via  the  sign  language,  had  developed  mentality  to  a  degree 
that  quickly  showed  itself  on  attacking  the  tasks  set  at 
school. 

And  now  I  have  completed  the  comparison  of  the  two 
modes  of  communication  available  to  every  deaf  person. 
In  making  this  comparison  it  has  not  been  with  any  idea 
of  showing  that  either  should  be  adopted  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other,  but  rather  that  both  are  necessary  to  those 
whose  inner  being  must  commune  with  the  outer  world 
through  the  eyes  alone.  One  further  observation  upon 
all  the  above-mentioned  differences  between  the  two  modes 
of  communication,  and  I  shall  have  finished  what  I  set  out 
to  say  on  that  subject. 

If  this  gi'oup  of  differences  were  submitted  to  a  dozen 
intelligent  hearing  persons  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
review  the  whole  and  assign  emphasis  to  each  difference 
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in  prai5ortion  to  their  estimate  of  its  significance,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  dozen  intelligent  deaf  persons  were  asked 
to  do  the  same,  I  have  no  idea  that  the  two  sets  of  opinions 
would  coincide.  The  distribution  of  emphasis  by  the 
former  would  be  guided  by  ideas  and  feelings  bom  of 
experience  in  life  far  different  from  that  of  the  latter,  and 
so  would  diflfer  from  the  latter's  distribution  of  emphasis. 
But,  in  a  matter  affecting  the  lives  of  deaf  people,  which 
body  of  opinions  should  weigh  most  with  us?  This  ques- 
tion I  shall  discuss  later. 

JOSEPH  A.  TILLINGHAST, 
Professor  in  Com^erse  College, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina, 

.  [to  be  continued.] 


THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE.    A  MANUAL  OF  SIGNS.*-  II. 
Sensations,  Feelings,  and  Affections. 

Love, — Press  both  open  hands  over  the  heart,  flat,  one 
upon  the  other. 

Hate. — Hold  the  open  hands  out  toward  left  side,  ends 
pointing  up;  push  hands  away  and  avert  face  as  if  pushing 
off  some  unpleasant  object. 

Like. — With  the  rest  of  the  fingers  closed,  bring  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  up  nearly  touching  the  breast,  then 
draw  them  away,  bringing  thumb  and  finger  together  as  if 
the  heart  was  being  drawn  out  toward  the  object.  The 
sign  for  '^please"  is  also  used  to  mean  ^^like.'^ 

Dislike. — Extend  the  hands  up  partly  at  one  side,  with 
middle  finger  held  back  by  the  thumb,  the  other  fingers 
extended  and  pointing  outward;  suddenly  shoot  off  the 
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middle  finger  as  in  shooting  a  marble  or  the  game  of  crok- 
inole.  This  sign  is  more  for  "despise."  "Dislike"  is  also 
made  by  sign  for  "like"  followed  by  "not." 

Make  love  to. — Hold  the  closed  hands,  the  middle  joints 
of  the  fingers  of  one  against  those  of  the  other,  thumbs  up,  in 
position  of  "A"  except  that  they  are  raised  above  the  fore- 
fingers and  bent  from  the  middle  joint;  wiggle  both  thumbs 
up  and  down.  This  sign  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  indi- 
vidual object  of  one's  affections,  followed  by  sex  sign. 

Fall  in  love. — With  right  hand  in  position  of  "V"  but 
fingers  pointed  down,  throw  the  two  fingers  against  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand  brought  out  to  receive  them,  palm 
up,  and  then  slide  them  along  the  length  of  the  hand.  The 
heart  is  sometimes  touched  with  the  middle  finger  first. 

Flirt. — Extend  out  both  "5"  hands,  palms  down,  and 
ends  of  thumbs  meeting;  wiggle  the  fingers  with  motion 
as  in  playing  a  piano. 

Please f  Pleasure ^  etc. — Rub  the  palm  of  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart  with  circular  motion. 

Happy  J  Delighted,  Joy,  etc. — Throw  palm  of  the  right 
hand  against  the  heart  several  times  with  a  patting  motion. 

Cheerful  (as  to  countenance). — Place  ends  of  fore^gera 
at  corners  of  the  mouth  and  draw  out  to  represent  the 
mouth  broadening  in  smiles,  then  bring  the  hands  away 
with  the  fingers  moving  from  the  knuckles  in  a  rapid  up- 
and-down  motion  to  indicate  the  "beams  of  joy"  radiating 
from  the  face,  and  look  as  cheerful  as  you  can. 

Sorry,  Sorrow,  etc. — With  the  hand  in  position  of  "A" 
rub  it  fn  a  circular  motion  over  the  heart,  with  appropriate 
expression. 

Sad,  Sadness,  Dejected,  Gloomy,  etc. — Hold  the  hands  in 
front  of  the  face,  fingers  extended  and  apart,  and  pointing 
up;  bring  the  hand  down  a  little  way  with  a  jerk  and  bend 
the  head  slightly  over  as  the  hand  falls,  indicating  a  de- 
jected attitude. 
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Feel — Place  end  of  the  middle  finger,  with  othei-s  ex- 
tended and  held  away,  against  the  heart  and  draw  it  up  a 
little  wav. 

Ta^ste. — Place  the  finger  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  as  in  act 
of  tasting. 

Hear  (idea  of  sound). — Place  finger  at  ear  as  if  listening. 

See  (idea  of  vision). — With  hand  as  in  '*V"  bring  the 
fingers  (forefinger  and  middle)  up  astraddle  the  nose  with 
the  ends  on  the  face  just  below  the  eyes;  move  the  hand 
outward,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  representing  direction  of 
the  sight. 

Look. — Same  as  "see,''  but  instead  of  moving  hand  as 
above  turn  the  "  V"  and  point  ends  of  fingers  outward. 

Smell. — Move  the  palm  up  before  tip  of  nose,  as  if  pre- 
senting something  to  be  smelled. 

Sick. — Place  the  end  of  the  right  middle  finger  (with 
others  extended  and  held  away)  on  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head and  that  of  the  left  hand  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  bend  slightly  over^  as  if  in  some  distress. 

Well. — Place  hands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  palms 
toward  you;  close  the  hands  as  you  draw  them  away  and 
move  them  down  with  a  jerk. 

Pain. — Place  hands  in  front  of  you  with  only  forefingers 
extended  and  pointing  toward  each  other  several  inches 
apart,  then  throw  them  at  each  other  without  touching 
the  ends  together;  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body  is  indicated 
by  placing  the  hands  over  that  part  of  the  body  and  making 
the  motion;  for  instance,  in  headache  the  fingers  are  thrown 
at  each  other  across  the  forehead. 

Cross. — Place  the  hand,  pointing  upward  before  the 
face,  palm  to  it;  bend  the  fingers  toward  face  like  the 
talons  of  an  eagle,  repeating  motion  several  times,  and  add 
meaning  by  expression  of  the  face. 

Angry. — With  the  fingers  bent,  talon-like,  throw  hand 
against  the  waist,  partly  at  one  side;  give  a  tearing,  upward 
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motion  against  the  body.  Sometimes  both  hands  are 
used. 

Quarrel — Hold  the  '^G"  hands  out  in  front  of  you,  fore- 
fingers pointed  one  toward  the  other;  throw  fingers  at 
each  other,  and  repeat  several  times,  or  let  ends  of  fingers 
drop,  and  draw  up  again,  imitating  motion  of  roosters 
fighting. 

Fight, — Throw  the  fists  against  opposite  sides  of  the 
face  at  the  same  time. 

Sweet  (including  size,  form,  etc.,  as  well  as  taste). — Draw 
the  ends  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  held  together  down- 
ward, across  the  centre  of  the  mouth.  Used  in  connection 
with  "smell '^  this  means  fragrant,  etc. 

Sour, — Throw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  toward  or  against 
the  mouth,  giving  the  expression  of  the  face  as  if  tasting 
something  sour. 

Bitter. — Made  same  way  as  for  sour,  then  turn  hand 
away  and  push  palm  out  as  if  pushing  away  bitter  medicine. 

Friend  J  Friendship,  etc. — Clasp  the  forefingers,  one 
above  the  other,  then  bring  them  apart  and  clasp  them 
again,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  hands  changing 
their  relative  positions. 

Enemy, — Draw  the  hands  up,  the  right  close  to  the  body, 
forefinger  extended  and  pointing  away  from  you,  and  the 
other  hand  with  forefinger  in  similar  position  but  opposite 
and  pointing  toward  the  right  finger;  then  draw  both 
hands  away,  holding  them  momentarily  in  a  menacing 
attitude. 

Kind  J  Gentleness,  etc. — Place  both  extended  hands  in 
front  of  you,  palms  toward  you,  one  hand  beyond  the  other 
a  few  inches;  move  hands  one  around  the  other  in  a  circle 
like  cars  in  a  Ferris  wheel. 

Cruel,  Rude,  etc. — Bring  both  "G''  hands  out  in  front, 
forefingers  extended,  throw  the  one  against  the  other 
lengthwise,   pushing   and   drawing   them   alternately   in 
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opposite  directions,  repeating  several  times,  as  if  thrusting 
a  knife  blade  first  with  one  and  then  the  other  as  a  mosquito 
pierces  the  skin.  The  same  sign  with  fingers  crossed  and 
struck  viciously  indicates  cruelty. 

Mean, — Place  the  "A^^  hands  together;  in  front  of  you, 
the  middle  joints  of  each  hand  touching;  now  raise  the 
right  hand  slightly;  bring  it  down  quickly  against  the  left 
so  the  joints  strike  those  of  the  left  hand,  something  after 
the  manner  of  striking  flint.  For  shameful  meanness  rub 
hand  against  the  aide  of  cheek  first,  as  in  "shame." 

Tired,  Weary,  etc. — ^With  the  hands  extended  down- 
ward, place  the  ends  against  the  waist  in  front  about  six 
inches  apart;  bend  the  hands  down,  the  ends  still  against 
you,  until  the  hands  are  doubled  over  and  then  let  them 
drop  down  in  a  listless  sort  of  way  and  stoop  the  shoulders 
slightly,  giving  the  idea  of  weariness. 

Tediou.s. — Place  the  end  of  the  forefinger  on  the  tip  of  the 
nose  and  press  it  down,  bending  the  head  forward  slightly 
as  if  in  obedience  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

Funny,  Humorous,  etc. — Rub  the  nose  downward  with 
the  ends  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  two  or  three  times 
and  look  funny. 

Contempt,  Scom^  etc. — Rest  the  crook  of  the  forefinger 
against  one  side  of  the  mouth,  and  thumb  against  other 
(somewhat  like  "C"  pressed  against  mouth),  then  bring 
down  and  represent  action  of  shooting  marble  from  end  of 
finger. 

Snub  (or  turn  up  one's  nose  at). — Grasp  end  of  nose  with 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  turn  up  end  of  nose,  bringing 
hand  away  from  nose  in  the  act. 

Indifference  (all  the  same  to  me). — Place  bent  left  hand 
in  front,  fingers  pointing  up;  brush  the  ends  of  fingers  of 
left  hand  with  the  right  open  hand,  first  one  way  with  palm 
and  then  back  with  back  of  hand,  and  repeat  several  times. 

(2)  Or,  with  right  "  Y"  hand,  fingers  on  under  side  and 
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fingers,  pointing  outward,  give  it  a  slight  jerk  out  and  down 
(as  in  "the  same");  then  repeat  the  action  but  throw  the 
hand  over  toward  the  left,  indicating  it  is  "the  same'' 
both  ways. 

To  cut  or  ignore  one. — Holding  the  hand  perpendicu- 
larly and  at  right  angles  to  the  face,  rub  the  forefinger,  edge 
upward,  against  the  end  of  the  nose,  indicating  a  "stiff 
neck/' 

Fascinate. — Bring  the  hand  up  before  the  face,  with 
fingers  extended  except  the  thumb  and  forefinger  which  are 
brought  together  as  if  about  to  grasp  something;  bring 
them  nearly  together  and  then  draw  out  slowly  from  the 
face  (giving  the  idea  of  drawing  the  attention  out),  giving 
the  face  an  intent  or  concentrated  look. 

Free,  Safe,  Save,  Relief,  etc.  (idea  of  freedom  from  some 
bondage). — With  "S"  hands  crossed  at  the  wrists  as  if 
bound,  with  an  apparent  effort  break  the  imaginary  bonds 
and  free  the  hands,  throwing  them  apart. 

Obey  (idea  of  submission  to  authority). — Hold  "A" 
hands  in  front,  backs  down;  let  both  hands  drop,  opening 
them  the  while;  some  carry  the  hands  up  toward  right 
shoulder  and  drop  from  there. 

Disobey  (defiance  to  authority). — With  elbow  at  side 
bend  up  the  arm  with  the  fist  on  a  level  with  the  shoulder ; 
bring  the  elbow  out  and  give  a  twist  to  the  fist,  slightly 
turning  the  head  to  indicate  defiance. 

Pride. — With  fingers  closed  and  thumb  extended  bring 
end  of  thumb  against  the  front  of  body  about  the  waist  line 
and  with  chest  thrown  out  proudly  draw  the  thumb  up 
to  the  centre  of  the  breast. 

Vain. — Bring  both  "V"  hands  in  front  of  and  slightly 
above  the  shoulders,  one  on  each  side;  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers pointing  a  little  back;  bend  the  fingers  simultaneously 
so  that  they  point  directly  over  the  shoulders:  then  straight- 
en, making  the  motions  alternately. 
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Victory f  Triumph^  etc. — Raise  the  "A"  hand  and  swing 
it  in  a  circle  above  the  hemi  (at  the  side)  as  in  waving  a 
small  flag. 

Hope,  Expect  (something  looked  forward  to  with  desire). — 
Piace  end  of  right  forefinger  on  centre  of  forehead;  extend 
left  hand  out  and  up  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  palm 
up;  now  bring  right  hand  away  from  the  forehead  and 
place  it  palm  down  just  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow;  bend 
the  right  hand  down  and  at  the  same  time  the  left  up  and 
repeat  several  times  with  a  kind  of  beckoning  motion.  Or 
move  th(f  fingers  of  both  hands  in  same  position  as  above 
with  a  shaking  motion  like  playing  the  keys  of  a  piano. 

Wait, — Extend  the  left  arm  out  a  little  away  from  the 
side,  palm  up;  bring  the  right  hand  in  the  same  position 
'*  tandem ''-wise,  so  the  arm  rests  across  the  body;  work 
th(j  fing(»rs  as  in  playing  a  piano  or  a  stringed  instrument, 
only  have  the  fingers  pointing  up. 

Wish,  Want  (something  desired). — Hold  the  hands 
straight  out  but  (?lbows  resting  against  the  sides;  hold 
the  palms  up,  fingers  slightly  bent  like  the  claws  of  an 
eagle;  bring  the  elbows  back,  and  hold  hands  as  if  draw- 
ing something  toward  you. 

Not  to  want,  DonH  want.- -Ro\d  hands  in  similar  posi- 
tion, but  instead  of  drawing  back  turn  the  hands  upside 
down  as  if  dropping  out  whatever  might  be  in  them. 

Wonder,  Astonishment. — Throw  the  extended  hands  up 
in  aniazoniont. 

Surprise. — Close  thv  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand, 
the  r(»st  of  th(»  fingers  also  closed;  place  them  directly  in 
front  of  th(»  ey(\s  (one  at  either  eye) ;  suddenly  open  thumbs 
and  f()refing(Ts,  representing  motion  of  opening  the  eyes 
suddenly  and  add  look  of  surprise. 

Satisfied. — With  a  slightly  upward  motion  draw  the 
middle  finger  across  the  heart  (feel)  and  then  raise  the  hand 
till  it  strikes  the  back  under  the  chin. 
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Contented  (in  sense  of  relief  from  anxiety). — Middle  finger 
drawn  upward  across  heart  ffeel);  then  bring  both  hands 
up,  palms  down,  edge  of  forefingers  against  breast,  ends 
touching;  draw  the  hands  down  while  still  held  against 
the  breast,  as  if  pressing  the  disturbed  feeling  down. 

Dissatisfied,  Discontented^  etc. — Place  the  palm  against 
the  breast  and  then  shake  the  body  with  a  twisting  motion 
several  times,  or  make  sign  "satisfied"  and  "not.'^ 

Peace. — Clasp  hands  (shake  hands  with  yourself),  then 
turn  them  over  and  repeat  in  opposite  direction;  then  bring 
hands  away  from  each  other,  palms  down,  as  if  stroking 
something  on  either  side  in  opposite  directions. 

Excited. — Bring  both  middle  fingers  against  the  body 
at  the  front,  one  on  either  side,  and  draw  first  one  then 
the  other  upward  against  the  body  and  repeat,  moving 
the  hands  alternately,  assuming  a  nervous  manner. 

Endure,  Suffer  (bear  or  carry  a  burden). — Press  the 
forefinger  against  the  lips;  then  move  hands  up  the  shoulder 
as  if  holding  the  end  of  something  resting  thereon;  bring 
the  shoulders  and  hands  forward  a  little  simultaneouslv 
as  if  carrying  a  burden.  Some  place  the  thumb  in  position 
of  letter  "A"  against  the  lips  instead  of  the  forefinger. 

Pity  (feel  sympathy  for). — Draw  the  middle  finger  upward 
against  the  heart  (feel),  and  then  bring  the  open  hand  out 
extended  toward  the  imaginary  object  of  pity,  making  a 
kind  of  stroking  or  circular  motion  with  the  hand,  as  if 
giving  comfort. 

Earnest,  Zealous,  Industrious  (giving  the  idea  of  enthu- 
siasm manifested  toward  object  at  hand). — Rub  the  open 
hands  together  in  an  enthusiastic  way,  a  slow  or  rapid 
manner  indicating  the  degree  of  earnestness. 

Scare,  Frighten,  etc. — Bring  the  "V  hands  out  to  the 
front  and  side  with  ends  of  fingers  and  thumb  held  together; 
throw  the  hands  toward  the  front  of  the  body,  and  open 
them  suddenly  so  the  palms  will  strike  flat  and  the  ends  of 
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the  hands  come  about  together,  and  with  wide-open  eyes 
exhibit  frightened  look. 

Fear, — ^Throw  the  hands  up  as  if  warding  off  impeading 
danger^  and  shrink  back. 

Bhuh. — Draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  down  across  the 
lower  lip  to  indicate  the  red  color;  bring  the  hand  with 
thumb  closed  against  ends  of  fingers  up  to  the  side  of  the 
cheek,  then  holding  it  easily  against  the  cheek  suddenly 
throw  out  the  thumb  and  fingers  to  indicate  diffusion  of 
color. 

Embarrassed,  Bashful^  Confused,  etc. — Draw  forefinger 
down  over  the  lower  lip  to  indicate  color  (red),  then  placing 
the  hands  one  at  the  side  of  either  cheek  but  awav  from 
them,  push  them  upward  in  a  shaky  motion  till  the  ends 
are  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  head,  indicating  confusion. 

Shame. — Place  the  backs  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  against 
the  cheek;  bend  head  slightly  against  them;  draw  the 
fingers  up  against  the  cheek,  and  straighten  them  with  a 
motion  of  throwing  the  hand  off  toward  the  person  shamed: 
To  indicate  self  shame,  place  hands  in  same  position,  but 
draw  the  fingers  against  the  cheek  with  a  twisting  motion, 
and  do  not  let  it  leave  the  cheek,  but  draw  the  head  back 
a  little  as  if  indicating  a  shamed  feeling.  To  express 
'*  shame  on  you,'*  the  hand  is  thrown  toward  the  person  in 
an  emphatic  way  while  the  eyes  condemn. 

Warm. — Hold  the  bent  hand  up  to  the  mouth  as  if  to  blow 
into  it;  with  a  slightly  upward  motion  bring  the  hand 
away  slowly  and  bring  the  fingers  open,  one  by  one. 

If  reference  is  had  to  the  weather  or  atmosphere,  draw 
the  forefinger  (crooked)  across  the  forehead. 

Hot. — Bring  the  hand  up  to  the  mouth  with  fingers 
crooked  as  if  ready  to  take  something  from  it;  suddenly 
draw  it  away  and  turn  it  over  as  if  dropping  something 
from  it  in  haste.  Excessive  sunmaer  heat  is  indicated  by 
same  sign  as  for  warm  (drawing  forefinger  across  forehead) 
made  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis. 
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Cold, — Draw  elbows  up  at  side  with  fists  against  tlie 
body  and  shake  the  arms  and  fists. 

Humble, — Bring  the  ''B"  hand  up  to  the  mouth,  placing 
it  peipeiidiciriariy  edgewise  against  the  lips;  draw  the  hand 
down  along  the  t;entre  of  the  breast  and  outward  toward 
•the  side,  bending  the  head  in  humility. 

Don't  care. — Place  tips  of  "and"  hand  on  forehead,  bring 
away  to  one  side  and  throw  down  with  a  jerk,  opening  the 
hands,  or, 

(2)  Place  the  end  of  the  forefinger  on  the  end  of  the 
nose;  bring  it  away  partly  to  one  side  and  throw  down 
"toward  the  ground. 

Note:  This  sign  is  a  rather  objectionable  slang  sign  but 
much  used  to  designate  lack  of  interest  in,  announcement 
that  one  will  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  to  say  that  one 
does  not  want  anything  to  do  with. 

Ambitious  (anxious  to  put  oneself  forward). — Place 
the  back  of  the  thumb  of  "A"  hand  against  breast,  and 
with  a  more  or  less  strong  motion  bring  the  hand  up  and 
outward,  giving  the  body  a  sympathetic  motion  to  indicate 
pushing  oneself  forward. 

Note:  The  same  sign  with  a  wilful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance and  movement  of  the  head  is  sometimes  made  to 
indicate  wilfulness. 

Engagement  (in  sense  of  a  promise  binding  one,  contract) . 
— Bring  the  left  "S"  hand  out  with  back  of  hand  up; 
bring  the  right  "A"  hand  out  toward  it,  and,  describing  a 
small  circle  with  the  right  hand,  bring  the  right  wrist  down 
on  the  top  of  the  left  wrist  and  rest  as  if  the  hands  had 
become  tied  together.  When  it  is  wished  to  indicate  a 
betrothal,  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 'of  the  right  hand 
grasp  imaginary  ring  on  left  ring  finger,  then  make  sign  for 
an  engagement.  Sometimes  the  sign  for  "promise"  pre- 
cedes the  sign  for  engagement. 

Jealous,  Envy,  etc. — Bite    the   end  of  the  forefinger. 
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To  express  specifically  the  idea  of  envy  as  different  from 
jealousy  make  sign  for  jealous,  look  toward  imaginary 
object  and  make  sign  for  want;  i.  e.,  reach  out  hands  as  if 
ready  to  receive  something,  fingers  in  grasping  position 
upward,  and  draw  toward  self. 

Good-bye. — Place  fingers  of  open  hand  on  the  lips  and 
throw  out  hand  as  in  throwing  a  kiss.  The  same  sign  is 
used  indiscriminately  to  greet  one,  thank  one,  and  bid 
farewell;  the  circumstances  indicate  the  meaning. 

Hungry. — Bring  up  hand  with  fingers  and  thumb  slightly 
bent,  the  ends  against  the  breast;  draw  downward,  the 
ends  of  fingers  and  thumbs  against  breast,  to  indicate  a 
gnawing  sensation.  This  sign  is  used  to  indicate  strong 
desire  for  anything  when  followed  by  sign  for  "want." 

Feet  hurt. — Strike  the  heart  with  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  "5"  hand  bent  in  toward  the  palm. 
Sometimes  the  hand  is  withdrawn  and  "  flipped  "  downward. 

J.  SCHUYLER  LONG, 
Head  Teacher  in  the  Iowa  School, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
[to  be  continued.] 


A  CASE  OF  AURICULAR  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 

KENDALL  SCHOOL. 

Matilda  M was  born  on  January  5,  1892,  and  was 

admitted  to  the  Kendall  School  in  September,  1899.  In  the 
Institution  records  she  is  put  down  as  being  congenitally 
deaf,  with  a  slight  degree  of  hearing. 

A  year  after  her  entrance  to  school,  my  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  Tillie's  hearing,  by  observing  on  one  visitor's 
day  that  her  older  sister,  wishing  to  attract  Tillie's  notice, 
called  in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  a  peculiar  intonation,  the 
single  syllable  "Till!"    The  child,  whose  back  was  turned 
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so  that  she  could  not  possibly  have  seen  her  sister,  whirled 
around  instantly.  Afterwards,  in  discussing  this  incident 
with  Tillie's  articulation  teacher,  the  latter  said  she  had 
tested  the  child's  hearing  and  was  convincetl  that  it 
amounted  to  nothing.  She  felt  sure  that  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  Tillie  must  have  seen  some  motion  of  her  sister 
and  that  it  was  merely  a  coincidence  that  had  made  me 
think  the  child  had  heard  her  own  name. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  fall  of  1902,  on  the  resignation 
of  Tlllie's  teacher,  the  little  girl  was  put  into  my  class 
with  several  other  pupils,  for  articulation  and  lip-reading 
for  half  an  hour  daily.  In  the  meantime,  seeing  her  con- 
stantly out  of  school,  I  had  become  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  she  had  considerable  hearing.  The  first  two 
years  that  Tillie  was  in  my  class,  I  was  unable  to  give  her 
as  much  individual  instruction  as  I  should  have  liked, 
so  the  development  of  hearing  was  not  at  all  systematic. 
What  little  work  she  had  in  that  line  consisted  in  giving 
through  the  ear,  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument,  the 
separate  vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  and  then  the  various 
combinations,  exactly  as  one  would  begin  teaching  a  child 
lip-reading  or  articulation.  Tillie  would  imitate  the  sound, 
then  read  it  from  the  lips,  and  having  recognized  it  in 
that  way  (for  she  was  already  a  good  little  lip-reader)  she 
would  write  it  on  the  black-board.  She  thus  learned  that 
certain  sounds  meant  certain  elements,  and  she  seldom 
forgot  what  she  once  learned.  The  lessons  were  very 
irregular,  however,  and  never  more  than  five  minutes  in 
length,  for  I  did  not  feel  able  to  take  the  time  from  the 
rest  of  the  class.  Though  whole  words  spoken  in  her  ear 
still  meant  nothing  to  her,  she  could  imitate  any  voice  to 
an  absurdly  realistic  degree  and  it  was  her  great  success 
in  the  mimicry  of  all  sounds  that  led  me  finally,  in  the  Fall 
of  1905,  to  begin  a  systematic  course  of  auricular  develop- 
ment.   I  was  helped  greatly  in  this  by  an  article  by  Mrs. 
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Reno-Margulies,  published  originally  in  the  American 
Physician,  and  later  reprinted  in  the  Annals.*  I  had  also 
met  Mrs.  Margulies  and  visited  her  Summer  School  at 
Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  where  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  and  to  talk  freely  with  her  pupils.  Her  success  with 
children  who  had  no  more  hearing  than  Tillie  quite  en- 
couraged me. 

The  first  week  of  school  we  reviewed  all  the  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds  learned  the  year  before.  On  Septeml^er 
25,  1905,  my  note-book  has  the  following  entry:  '* Spoken 
once,  through  left  ear.  Papa,  Tillie,  Home,  Baby,  Sister." 
These  words  were  purposely  chosen  as  being  used  most 
frequently  by  Tillie  herself,  and  they  were  instantly  recog- 
nized. The  following  were  spoken  three  times,  and  when 
recognized  were  written  by  Tillie  on  the  board:  *' Myrtle; 
School;  Are  you  well?  Miss  Ellis;  Come;  Do  you  love 
Mamma?  How  old  are  you?" 

The  next  day  we  were  more  successful.  The  following 
questions  were  spoken  only  once,  and  Tillie  answered 
them,  orally  of  course,  without  hesitancy:  *'How  do  you 
do?''  "What  is  your  name?"  "How  old  are  you?"  "How 
many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you?"  The  questions, 
"  Who  is  your  teacher?  "  and  "  Where  do  you  go  to  school?  " 
required  repetition.  "When,"  "what,"  "where,"  "who," 
"how,"  seemed  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  each 
other.  We  had  almost  endless  repetition  of  these  words, 
choosing  at  random,  and  gradually  getting  further  from 
the  ear.  One  morning  Tillie  was  doing  so  unusually  well 
that  it  almost  seemed  as  though  the  day  of  miracles  hsui 
returned  and  that  the  child's  hearing  had  been  restored, 
when,  turning  around  in  great  glee,  she  announced  that  she 
had  been  reading  my  lips  in  my  shadow  on  the  black-board ! 
She  was  immediately  turned  around  and  required  to  shut 

♦"The  Development  and  Improvement  of  Hearing  in  the  Deaf  by 
Methodical  Hearing  Exercises,"  Annals,  vol.  li,  pp.  158-165. 
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her  eyes,  and  did  very  well.  My  mouth  at  this  time  was 
about  three  inches  from  Tillie^s  ear.  Until  then  all  sounds 
had  been  spoken  with  my  mouth  as  close  to  her  ear  as  was 
possible  without  actually  touching. 

The  next  entry  in  my  note-book  is  on  October  11.  '^Tillic 
has  been  out  of  school  for  a  week,  and  the  first  two  days 
after  her  return  we  tried  no  sounds  through  her  ear,  on 
account  of  drill  in  lip-reading,  and  in  pronouncing  vowel 
sounds.  To-day  we  had  another  drill  through  the  ear, 
on  'what,'  'where,'  'when,'  'who,'  'how,'  and  no  mistakes 
were  made.  'Why'  was  added  to  the  list  and  recognized 
at  once.  Tillie  heard  and  understood  the  following  sen- 
tence: 'Mrs.  Fay's  little  girl  came  to  see  me  yesterday 
afternoon.'  This  is  the  longest  sentence  Tillie  has  had 
so  far.  Up  to  this  time,  the  work  with  Tillie  has  been 
individual,  and  has  occupied  only  about  ten  minutes  a  day, 
as  she  tired  easily,  but  to-day  she  was  required  to  cover 
her  eyes  with  her  hand  so  that  she  could  not  see  the  rest 
of  the  class,  and  the  other  pupils  read  the  same  words  and 
sentences  from  the  lips,  and  spoke  them  in  concert.  This 
was  a  great  saving  of  time." 

There  was  one  other  pupil  in  the  class  who  had  some 
slight  degree  of  hearing,  and  I  gave  him  five  minutes  a 
day  on  the  same  kind  of  work  with  the  elements  that  Tillie 
had  had  the  previous  year.  In  connection  with  this,  it 
may  be  noted  that  e  was  the  most  difficult  vowel  for  this 
pupil  to  recognize.  He  never  seemed  to  get  it.  One  day 
late  in  November  he  recognized  it  instantly.  Immediately 
afterwards,  however,  he  looked  up  roguishly  and  said,  '*  I 
cannot  hear  that."  "How  did  you  know  it  was  c,  then?" 
"Because  I  can  hear  all  the  vowels  except  e.  When  you 
give  the  vowels  and  say  the  one  that  I  cannot  hear,  I 
understand  it  is  e.'" 

Another  time  I  said  into  this  same  little  boy's  ear:"  You 
have  ink  on  your  trousers."    The  word  ink  was  difficult 
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for  him  to  understand,  but  he  finally  succeeded  for  he 
had  gotten  the  sound  "lA;"  and  I  told  him  one  sound  was 
lacking.  A  guilty  conscience  made  him  guess  what  was  to 
follow,  for  he  fairly  shouted,  "I  know!  I  know!  You  have 
ink  on  your  pants^  When  I  said,  "  No,  not  pants,"  he  said, 
''  Oh,  I  know,  trousers.^^  Lewis  has  a  good  vocabulary,  which 
is  of  great  help. 

In  January  of  this  same  year,  Tillie  became  so  ambitious 
that  she  often  amused  herself  while  I  was  drilling  with 
Lewis,  in  seeing  how  many  of  his  sentences  she  could  hear, 
though  sitting  at  quite  a  distance.  On  January  24  I 
began  combination  work  with  the  two  pupils,  Lewis  sitting 
close  to  me,  and  Tillie  a  little  farther  away.  This  kind  of 
work  went  on  until  June,  but  never  for  over  fifteen  minutes 
a  day.  Unfortunately,  Lewis  caught  a  severe  cold  the 
next  summer,  and  came  back  to  school  the  following 
September  with  his  little  hearing  entirely  destroyed,  so 
that  the  work  with  Tillie  became  individual  again,  and 
for  only  ten  minutes  a  day,  until  this  year. 

Now,  however,  I  have  a  class  of  four,  all  of  whom  can 
hear,  Tillie  and  three  others.  Two  of  the  others  are  simply 
hard-of-hearing;  in  fact  one  has  normal  hearing  but  is 
with  us  on  account  of  imperfect  speech  due  to  a  cleft 
palate.  The  third  is  mentally  somewhat  deficient.  My 
work  this  year  has  been  largely  in  the  nature  of  dictation. 
For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  I  require  everything  I  say  to 
be  written  in  note-books.  I  began  last  fall  by  reading  from 
a  very  simple  book.  Sometimes  we  have  conversation, 
but  more  often  stories  told  by  me  in  simple  language,  not 
read.  Among  these  have  been  Rhymes  from  Mother 
Goose,  ^Esop's  Fables,  one  or  two  of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales, 
and  Cinderella.  We  have  fifty  minutes  a  day.  Half  of 
this  period  is  devoted  to  hearing,  on  the  children's  part, 
and  the  other  part  to  their  reading  aloud  what  they  have 
written,  with  special  articulation  drills  when  necessary. 
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On  Fridays  we  always  play  games,  hearing  games,  though 
Tlllie  is  allowed  as  a  special  privilege  on  this  occasion  to 
read  the  lips  as  well  as  to  hear. 

All  Tillie^s  development  of  hearing  has  been  carried  on, 
so  far,  exclusive  of  lip-reading,  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
she  could  not  recognize  the  word  through  the  ear.  Then 
she  was  allowed  to  read  it  from  the  lips,  and  drill  on  it 
alternately  by  sight  and  sound.  In  class  she  is  still  required 
to  close  her  eyes,  but  she  seizes  every  opportunity,  both 
in  and  out  of  school,  to  read  the  lips,  and  is  fast  becoming 
an  expert  in  this  direction.  By  the  time  she  leaves  school 
she  will  be  able  so  to  combine  her  he^aring  and  lip-reading 
that  she  ought  to  understand  almost  any  one.  None  of 
her  family  can  spell  on  their  fingers,  so  they  always  talk 
to  her.  In  this  way  she  loses  nothing  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  she  will  probably  have  by 
combining  her  lip-reading  and  hearing — for  I  fear  she  will 
never  have  enough  of  the  latter  to  depend  on  it  alone — it 
seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  benefit  she  will  derive  from 
this  development  of  hearing  is  to  her  voice.  That  is 
becoming  more  natural  all  the  time. 

One  or  two  persons  have  asked  me  why  I  did  not  use 
the  tube  with  Tillie.  For  two  reasons:  first,  because  of 
the  theory  I  am  working  out  that  where  the  amount  of 
hearing  warrants  it,  the  development  is  best  secured  by 
the  most  natural  means,  and,  second,  because  Tillie  herself 
has  an  aversion  to  the  tube,  that  amounts  almost  to  horror. 
She  had  that  feeling  as  a  tiny  girl,  before  I  began  to  teach 
her.  Every  once  in  a  while  I  bring  the  tube  out,  thinking 
that  the  child  may  overcome  her  old  repugnance,  but  she 
hates  it  so,  I  think  it  better  not  to  force  it  on  her.  She  is 
very  sensitive  to  loud  noises,  and  when  close  to  her  I  speak 
in  a  perfectly  natural  tone,  sometimes  even  dropping  my 
voice.    Once  or  twice  the  children  have  shouted  into  her 
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ear,  out  of  school  hours,  and  she  has  become  quite  deaf 
for  a  few  days;  so  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful. 

There  are  still  some  sounds  that  Tillie  has  difficulty  in 
recognizing — for  instance,  to  her  ear,  initial  r  and  I  are 
hopelessly  mixed.  Words  like  read  and  food,  rap  and  lap, 
rhyme  and  time  sound  exactly  alike  to  her.  The  only  way 
she  knows  which  one  has  been  spoken  is  by  repeating 
what  she  hears,  and  the  correct  one  is  almost  always  the 
one  she  didn't  say.  The  initial  breath  consonants,  such 
as  thf  /,  are  also  difficult,  but  as  her  language  grows  she 
will  get  much  by  the  context.  Indeed,  she  is  already  able 
to  do  this. 

When  I  come  to  tell  what  Tillie  has  accomplished,  it 
seems  very  little.  But,  on  looking  back  to  the  time  when 
she  first  came  to  me,  and  remembering  how  little  she  could 
hear  then,  and  considering  the  very  few  minutes  she  has 
been  drilled  each  day,  it  seems  to  have  been  decidecily 
worth  while.  It  has  been  slow  and  tedious  work,  this 
development.  There  have  been  times  when  TiUie  did  not 
seem  to  hear  at  all;  discouraging  days  when  there  were 
many  tears;  but  the  child's  wonderful  patience  and  ambi- 
tion, and  her  delight  when  she  could  hear,  have  been  their 
own  reward. 

ELIZABETH  PEET, 
Instructor  in  Gallaudet  College  and  Kendall  School, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


WHAT  A  PUPIL  HAS  A  RIGHT  TO  EXPECT  FROM 

A  TEACHER.*— 11. 

What  the  School  Should  Do  for  the  Children. 

Among  certain  teachers  the  idea  seems  to  prevail  that 
in  their  work  as  teachers,  when  they  simply  teach  the 
lessons  that  are  outlined  for  them  in  their  course  of  study, 
they  have  done  their  whole  duty.     But  we  have  come  to  the 

♦Continued  from  volume  li,  page  122, 
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idea  that  school  work  means  very  much  more  than  teacMng 
the  actual  lessons  that  are  assigned  to  us;  that  it  meana 
that  in  some  way  or  other  we  ought  to  prepare  boys  and 
girls  for  the  active  duties  of  life  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
prepare  them  in  the  school. 

The  architect  of  a  building  has  clearly  in  mind  every 
outline  and  detail  of  the  building  before  a  single  inch  of 
ground  is  broken  or  a  single  brick  is  laid;  from  the  foun- 
dation to  the  roof  he  sees  it  all  in  outline.  So  the  machinist 
sees  the  machine  stand  out  in  bold  outline  before  even  a 
single  hour's  work  has  been  performed.  The  work  of 
teaching  the  deaf  is  so  important  that  it  would  be  well  for 
teachers  to  have  some  sort  of  a  perspective  of  the  work 
they  are  to  accomplish,  some  sort  of  an  outlook. 

The  very  first  thing  that  the  school  should  do  for  the 
children  is  to  develop  power  of  a  three-fold  nature — physi- 
cal, mental,  and  spiritual.  Where  the  gymnasium  is 
wanting,  we  should  teach  the  child  to  take  care  of  the  body, 
how  to  exercise  it,  how  to  feed  it,  how  to  develop  it,  how 
to  endure,  how  to  bear  burdens,  and  how  to  labor.  The 
sight  of  children  walking  awkwardly  and  noisily  and 
hollow-chested  is  too  common  in  institutions  where  such 
care  is  not  exercised. 

In  developing  mental  power,  we  teach  the  child  how  to 
direct  the  energies  at  will  in  any  direction.  We  impart 
spiritual  power  to  subordinate  the  lower  to  the  higher 
nature,  to  live  in  the  upper  stories  of  existence.  We  should 
exert  the  influences  calculated  to  elevate  and  lift  the  soul 
up  into  a  higher  life;  towards  the  light,  towards  the  truth, 
and  towards  God.  Efficiency  is  the  standard  by  which 
everything  in  the  material  and  spiritual  world  to-day  is 
judged. 

So  the  pupil  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  shall  be  enabled 
to  attain  to  such  standards  of  excellence  as  will  call  forth 
all  the  powers  of  his  being. 
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Text-Books  Not  Enough. 

Our  text-books,  which  give  our  subjects  of  instniction. 
are  simply  means  to  an  end,  just  as  the  food  we  eat  is  a 
means  to  an  end — the  growth  and  the  sustenance  of  our 
body,  and  the  repairs  of  waste.  The  child  mind  is  simply 
to  feed  upon  the  things  that  we  teach.  The  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation is  to  be  developed.  That  is  one  of  its  inalienable 
rights,  and  when  we  simply  content  ourselves  with  the 
bibbing  of  lessons,  the  spirit  of  investigation  is  dulled  and 
pupils  are  satisfied  to  master  the  words  of  the  text-books 
and  move  along  on  a  dead  level  of  monotony.  Pupils  are 
entitled  to  encouragement,  not  only  in  good  thoughts  and 
good  habits,  but  in  the  habit  of  investigation  and  self- 
propulsion;  and  to  have  developed  within  them  a  spirit 
that  will  lead  them  forward  through  difficulty  to  victory. 
And  when  we  encourage  the  spirit  of  investigation,  self- 
activity,  self-propulsion,  moving  along  the  lines  of  new 
knowledge,  new  conquest,  then  we  shall  be  able  in  our  work 
to  develop  these  pupils  in  the  strength  of  peace,  in  the 
sunshine  of  hope,  and  in  the  content  of  the  high  aspirations 

of  a  broad  and  noble  life.     Simply  lesson  stuffing,  lesson 
bibbing,  will  never  do  it. 

The  importance  of  this  development  is  well  expressed 

in  "Nature  Study  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf'  by  Professor 

Day  in  the  Annals  for  March,  1908. 

Partnership  in  School. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  be  treated  humanely.  WTiat 
a  wide  field  there  opens  up  to  the  teacher  in  bringing  into 
the  life  of  the  child  sweetness  and  sunshine!  When  chil- 
dren are  treated  humanely  they  are  taken  into  partnership. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  more  you  take  the  boys 
and  girls  into  partnership  with  you  in  the  hopes,  aspirations, 
aims,  and  purposes  of  the  school,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
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you?  There  are  unhappy  homes  in  the  land,  simply 
because  there  is  not  that  sense  of  partnership  between 
husband  and  wife  and  among  father  and  mother  and 
children. 

Do  not  make  an  absolute  monarchy  of  your  school.  It 
should  be  a  democracy  with  a  leader  at  the  head  of  it. 
When  children  are  treated  as  partners  in  the  school,  then 
it  becomes  a  school  of  affirmation  and  life  is  not  repressed 
by  negation.  The  children  are  not  repressed  by  "Don'ts*' 
everywhere,  but  they  are  armed  and  strengthened  by 
affirmation.  "Do  this"  and  "Do  that,"  and  the  reward 
will  come.  A  Quaker  had  this  to  say:  "The  difference 
between  our  way  of  doing  and  the  ordinary  school-teacher's 
way  of  doing  is  this:  We  say,  'If  you  don't  do  so-and-so 
you  won't  be  punished,'  and  they  say,  'If  you  do  so-and- 
so  you  will  be  pimished.'  "  That  thought  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  us.  One  great  object  the  teacher  should  have  in 
view  in  teaching  is  to  train  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and 
increase  his  store  of  knowledge,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  object  there  must  be  co-operation  between  teacher 
and  pupil.  There  must  be  a  diligent  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  child  to  master  difficult  things  and  a  willingness  to  try. 

A  Taste  for  Reading. 

Every  pupil  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  shall  be  taught 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  reading.  It  will  not  do  merely  to 
urge  the  advantages  of  reading,  or  to  place  a  well-selected 
library  within  his  reach.  No  iron-clad  rule  will  scare,  a 
pupil  into  reading,  just  as  you  cannot  make  a  horse  drink 
water.  No  good  will  be  gained  from  the  library  even  if 
a  book  is  taken  every  week,  unless  the  habit  of  reading 
has  been  formed  under  the  skilful  direction  of  an  exper 
rienced  teacher. 

Therefore  reading  should  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  regular  schoolroom  exercise.    Under  the  watchful  eye 
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of  a  skilful  teacher  the  pupils  will  make  more  tangible  and 
satisfactory  progress  than  if  left  to  themselves.  This  is 
all  the  more  important  from  the  fact  that  the  taste,  if 
properly  fostered  and  permanently  formed,  will  last  a  life- 
time, and  then,  in  after-school  years,  the  deaf  will  read 
newspapers,  books,  and  magazines  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  pupils  will  not  acquire 
the  reading  habit  if  left  to  themselves  except  in  rare  cases. 
We  must  endeavor  to  teach  it,  just  as  we  try  to  teach  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  history,  geography,  or  the  habit  of 
industry.  The  question  is  how  much  can  we  do  with  the 
boys  and  girls  by  directing  them  to  sources  of  information 
in  books?  An  hour  spent  in  this  kind  of  work  once  or 
twice  a  week  will  pay  better  than  the  same  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  the  old  rut  of  reciting  a  memorized  lesson 
in  geography  or  history.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  merely 
upon  our  pupils  to  employ  their  leisure  moments  in  reading.  • 

Every  teacher  ought  to  have  a  library  in  these  days  of 
libraries.  Every  teacher  ought  to  have  one  in  his  school- 
room, if  possible,  so  that  suitable  books  can  be  assigned 
for  reading  purposes,  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Ir^  selecting 
books,  the  pupil's  language  Umitations  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

A\Tiile  we  should  encourage  our  pupils  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  newspaper,  we  should  make  it  merely  a  stepping- 
stone  to  higher  things — books  and  magazines  which  contain 
much  more  valuable  information.  The  teacher  should 
stand  before  the  boys  and  girls  and  inspire  them  to  seek 
knowledge.  That  is  the  idea  of  an  education — to  fix  upon 
them  th^  facts  to  some  extent,  and  make  them  believe 
that  they  can  do  something  better.  Make  the  boys  and 
girls  realize  that  it  is  possible  to  do  something  better  and 
make  them  hungry  for  learning — hungry  to  know.  Then 
the  teacher  has  done  something  for  them  better  than  any- 
thing else  he  could  possibly  do. 
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We  should  not  presume  too  much  upon  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  to  get  in  three  or  four  days  what  it  has  taken  us  ten 
years  to  get.  By  teaching  the  art  of  reading,  along  together 
with  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  etc.,  we  show  the 
pupils  that  these  subjects  have  certain  natural  connections 
with  other  things.  Then  we  come  to  the  good  object  in 
teaching,  and  that  is  to  create  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  We  should  never  rest  until  our  older  pupils 
have  acquired  a  fondness  for  reading.  The  investment 
will  be  found  to  pay  well  and  beautifully. 

Weighing  Statements. 

The  pupil  should  learn  to  weigh  every  statement  before 
accepting  it  as  a  fact;  for  how  can  we  expect  our  graduates 
to  be  cautious  or  suspicious  when  they  read  newspapers 
teeming  with  glittering  misstatements  or  libelous  false- 
hoods if  they  have  never  been  trained  to  doubt  in  school? 
Should  we  not,  then,  fix  in  their  minds  the  habit  of  proving 
what  they  know? 

Each  pupil  ought  to  learn  to  be  certain  of  his  knowledge. 
Teachers  ought  to  be  positive — they  ought  to  be  certain 
in  teaching.  Get  all  great  facts  fastened,  not  only  for  the 
time  being,  but  for  life.  They  must  be  used  as  the  ground- 
work on  which  you  build  the  superstructure.  Many  boys 
and  girls  fail  because  they  have  never  known  what  it  is 
to  be  positive  about  anything.  Tell  your  pupils  that  you 
were  born  in  1808,  and  find  out  how  many  will  readily 
swallow  your  statement  without  suspicion.  They  are  apt 
to  take  everything  told  as  a  fact.  They  ought  to  be  tested 
now  and  then.  The  faculty  of  discerning  between  a  fact 
and  a  fancy  should  be  cultivated  as  early  as  possible — ^as 
soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  think  for  himself.  The  habit 
of  knowing  one  is  right  should  be  started  from  the  beginning. 
One  of  the  lamentable  tendencies  in  the  school  of  to-day 
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is  that  we  hasten  over  so  many  things,  and  that  a  pupil 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  proving  what  he  knows.  How  many 
books  are  read  so  hurriedly  that  we  never  have  the  time 
to  review  them!  In  a  short  time  we  are  disgusted  with  the 
result,  and  the  pupils  are  no  less  disgusted  themselves. 
Has  the  pupil  not  a  right  to  protest  against  this  injurious 
practice? 

We  should,  therefore,  insist  that  we  not  only  want  to 
fasten  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  these  important  principles 
and  facts,  whatever  they  may  be,  but  in  the  review  we 
want  to  be  absolutely  certain  to  correct  wrong  impressions 
that  may  have  been  made. 

While  memorizing  should  be  insisted  on  in  order  to 
acquire  and  retain  knowledge,  the  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  make  practical  use  of  that  knowledge,  or  to  apply  it. 
This  pedagogical  fact  impressed  itself  very  forcibly  on  my 
mind,  when  a  visiting  committee  visited  a  certain  school 
several  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  High  Class  was  noted 
for  its  ability  to  memorize  all  the  difficult  definitions  and 
jaw-breaking  words  in  political  geography,  even  the  location 
of  every  place.  But  when  the  cream  of  the  class  was 
placed  on  the  platform  to  face  the  inquisition  it  made 
a  miserable  failure.  Not  one  of  the  pupils  was  able  to 
answer  the  question,  '^What  form  of  government  has  the 
United  States?'^  A  member  of  the  committee  was  heartily 
disgusted  and  declared  that  the  sign-language  was  respon- 
sible for  this  failure! 

Therefore  the  pupil  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  shall 
not  only  be  taught  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
every  statement,  whether  in  literature,  in  politics,  in 
economics,  in  etiquette,  in  ethics,  in  science,  in  religion, 
or  in  history,  but  also  be  taught  to  be  able  to  answer  any 
commonplace  question. 
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Expressing  Correct  Opinions. 

^  Pupils  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  think  for 
themselves  at  an  early  age,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to 
discuss  matters.  Thus  we  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  own  opinions  or  speaking  their  own  senti- 
ments. We  should  now  and  then  get  the  boys  and  girls 
to  express  their  own  opinions  and  beliefs,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  they  begin  to  awaken  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  they  ought  to  express  opinions.  That  ought  to  be 
part  of  our  regular  schoolroom  work. 

Of  course,  this  cannot  be  expected  of  the  primary  grades; 
but  as  soon  as  the  pupils  are  advanced  far  enough  to  think 
for  themselves,  they  should  be  encouraged  and  drawn  out 
to  speak  their  own  minds.  The  teacher  should  be  a  living 
encyclopedia  in  the  schoolroom.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  teaching  propriety  in  expressing  opinions, 
with  common  sense  as  the  guide.  Liberty  (not  license) 
should  be  allowed,  but  at  the  same  time  kept  within  proper 
limits,  and  individuality  recognized.  The  reins  will  some- 
times have  to  be  tightened,  since  youth  is  apt  to  overstep 
in  its  judgment.  No  silly  sentimentalism  nor  play  for 
sympathy  should  be  countenanced.  The  will  should  not 
be  crushed,  but  directed,  as  has  been  said. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  some  deaf-mutes  parade 
their  deafness  as  a  plea  for  pity  when  they  seek  employment. 
This  play  for  sympathy  hurts  their  cause  more  than  it 
helps.  While  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  an 
equal  chance  with  other  citizens  with  all  their  faculties, 
they  must  be  reasonable  and  tactful  in  their  demands. 

Therefore  the  pupil  has  a  perfect  right  to  expect  that 
he  shall  be  taught  not  only  to  form,  but  also  to  express, 
opinions  correctly  and  properly. 
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A  Right  to  Happy  Childhood. 

Now  I  touch  another  right,  and  that  is  a  right  to  a  happy 
childhood.  That  means  that  the  child  shall  be  free  in  its 
thoughts,  aspirations,  and  hopes,  as  the  birds  of  the  air, 
only  it  needs  guidance.  The  teacher  should  be  its  adviser, 
leader,  and  father.  The  child -is -yery  much  like  a  polyp, 
every  pore  is  open  in  every  direction  to  receive  information, 
to  receive  knowledge,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  from  within; 
and  the  teacher  is  to  lead  it  to  that  which  will  meet  its 
desire,  and  in  the  gratifjdng  of  that  desire  he  will  create 
an  appetite  for  more. 

Our  children  do  not  receive  the  attention  and  care  in 
their  homes  that  they  ought  to  receive.  It  is  not  wilful 
neglect,  but  there  are  so  many  things  pressing  upon  parents 
for  attention.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  teacher's 
duties  out  in  the  world  are  so  complicated  that  he  is  work- 
ing, as  it  were,  all  the  time  at  concert  pitch;  so  many  things 
to  look  after  outside  that  he  neglects  Ms  work  in  school — 
the  work  for  which  he  is  paid.  An  ideal  teacher  is  one 
who  throws  his  whole  body  and  soul  into  his  school  work. 
I  fear  very  much  that  sometimes  we  sacrifice  the  happiness 
and  serenity,  the  comfort  and  peace  of  childhood,  to  the 
Moloch  of  our  vanity  in  making  children  conform  to  certain 
things  and  to  certain  methods  and  to  certain  customs  that 
do  not  bring  happiness.  We  should  make  the  school  a 
pleasant  place.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  glad  to  go  to 
school,  and  one  of  the  happiest  places  in  the  world  is  a 
happy  primary  school.  Generally  when  children  are 
unwilling  to  go  to  school,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  school.  Where  there  is  a  genuine  partnership, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  that 
broad,  sunshiny  life  which  every  boy  and  girl  needs. 

The  sunflower  is  homely,  but  it  teaches  us  a  wonderful 
moral  lesson  as  it  keeps  its  face  always  toward  the  sun;  and 
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even  when  the  sun  is  not  shining  it  still  turns  its  face  toward 
flwi^ht,  so  that  if  there  is  a  rift  in  the  clouds  it  may  catch 
the  smrihiiii  And  when  we  turn  our  hearts  toward  the 
light  and  truth  as  Aey  come,  whether  we  have  happiness 
in  our  souls  or  not,  there  Is  ii  w^onse  within  and  we  are 
ready  to  receive  it.  Above  all,  children  irewi  iL  Let  the 
sunshine  of  a  happy  heart  shine  out,  and  the  children  wUl 
respond  to  it.  Boys  are  the  material  that  will  develop 
into  men,  and  if  we  put  them  upon  their  responsibility 
and  make  them  happy  now,  they  will  make  the  better  men 
for  it.  Give  a  boy  a  place  in  the  school;  make  him  feel 
that  he  is  in  partnership  with  the  teacher. 

We  sometimes  treat  our  boys  and  girls  too  much  as  an 
aggregation  of  human  molecules,  teaching  them  in  battal- 
ions instead  of  treating  them  as  individuals  and  respecting 
their  individuality.  When  you  go  to  a  party  or  a  church 
sociable,  you  do  not  want  to  be  back  in  a  comer,  everybody 
else  having  a  good^time  and  you  left  alone.  These  boys 
and  girls  are  very  susceptible,  and  in  our  thinking  and  in 
our  love  and  sympathy  we  ought  to  reach  down  to  their 
level  and  put  our  strong  arms  of  sympathy  and  love  about 
them  and  let  them  realize  that  there  is  a  place  for  them 
in  our  consideration  and  in  our  hearts.  We  can  do  that, 
and  should.  It  is  the  right  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  we 
must  not  rob  them;  if  we  do  God  will  hold  us  accountable 
for  it,  and  in  the  great  day  will  say,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  unto  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  not  unto  me."  I 
believe  that  is  the  responsibility  that  ought  to  be  laid  on 
our  hearts,  and  that  is  the  motive  that  ought  to  actuate 
us  in  our  great  work. 

Importance  op  Correct,  Comprehensive,  Ele- 
mentary Ideas. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
correct,    comprehensive,    elementary   ideas   or   concepts. 
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The  educators  of  the  century  all  plead  for  the  enriching 
of  the  early  ideas  or  concepts  of  the  child.  When  Herbart 
contends  for  a  many-sided  interest  he  simply  wishes  to 
broaden  the  concepts  of  pupils.  When  Rousseau  puts 
his  Emile  out  where  he  will  be  in  touch  with  nature,  it  is 
simply  that  the  boy  may  get  clear  elementary  ideas  or 
concepts.  This  purpose  is  admirably  answered  by  the 
summer-camp  school  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Davidson, 
of  the  Mount  Airy  School.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  were 
most  concerned  about  the  early  concepts  of  the  child.  The 
rapid  rise  of  the  kindergarten  proved  the  wisdom  of  their 
concern. 

It  is,  then,  on  elementary  ideas  that  the  greater  structure 
of  education  is  to  be  built.  How  important,  then,  that 
those  ideas  should  be  clear,  correct,  and  comprehensive, 
especially  at  the  start! 

In  teaching  elementary  geography  it  is  not  possible  to 
do  so  except  through  the  child's  own  experience.  We 
appeal  to  his  imagination,  but  only  to  what  he  has  gained 
through  his  senses.  No  amount  of  explanation  can  have 
the  least  effect  in  an  attempt  to  give  the  average  child  an 
idea  of  any  object  unless  it  appeals  to  him  through  his 
sense  knowledge.  The  country  child  experiences  little  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  pretty  fair  concepts  of  valleys,  plains, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  because  he  has  sense  knowl- 
edge on  which  to  build  through  his  imagination. 

The  city  child,  on  the  other  hand,  very  readily  under- 
stands through  the  bustle  about  him  the  life  in  the  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  centre. 

The  boy  living  on  the  border  of  a  great  city  has  the 
advantages  of  both  of  these. 

In  the  study  of  geography  the  memory  should  simply  be 
a  means  to  the  end.  The  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
resemblance  and  contrast,  in  topography  and  climate 
should   be   clearly   explained.    Various   portions   of   the 
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earth's  surface  and  their  different  inhabitants  and  asso- 
ciations with  historical  events  should  play  an  important 
part. 

All  teachers  recognize  the  value  of  the  picture  as  an  aid 
in  teaching  the  sciences.  Not  the  picture  itself  only,  but 
the  language,  should  be  simple.  The  lessons  in  elementary 
geography  prepared  by  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School,  specially  for  his  own  class,  commend 
themselves  to  me  as  an  excellent  aid  in  teaching  geography. 
Revised  and  carefully  edited,  they  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  course  of  study  in  any  school  for  the  deaf, 
especially  for  supplementary  work.  The  pupil  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  teacher  shall  see  that  his  elementary 
ideas  are  correct  and  comprehensive  throughout  the  whole 
school  course. 

Failure  in  Arithmetic. 

Many  of  our  pupils  fail  in  arithmetic  to-<lay,  mainly 
because  they  have  never  been  taught  how  to  read — they 
do  not  know  how  to  read  the  question.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  a  boy  who  begins  to  solve  a  problem.  You  ask  him 
to  read  it.  If  he  still  hesitates,  tell  him  to  read  it,  and 
keep  on  telling  him  to  read  it  until  he  does  understand  it. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  has  never  read  enough  of  it  to 
comprehend  it.  Never  permit  him  to  indulge  in  or  resort 
to  guess  work,  as  is  too  common.  Be  strict  at  the  start; 
commence  with  that  requirement  and  keep  it  up  through- 
out the  whole  school  course. 

From  the  very  beginning  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
four  processes  as  applied  to  whole  things  and  to  parts  of 
things  should  be  insisted  on.  First  in  the  concrete  and 
then  in  the  abstract,  drill,  drill,  drill  until  the  child  does 
all  kinds  of  work  without  conscious  eflfort.  Not  this  only, 
but  also  a  constant  drill  in  the  language  forms  used  in 
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arithmetic  should  be  kept  up  until  the  child  fuliy  under- 
stands the  meaning. 

How  imfortunate  is  the  advanced  pupil  who  cannot 
successfully  wrestle  with  a  problem  in  subtraction  or 
division!  Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
method  of  instruction.  Therefore  every  pupil  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  he  shall  be  started  right. 

BREWSTER  R.   ALLABOUGH, 
Instructor  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  InstUxde, 

Edgewood  Park,  Pennsylvania, 

[to  be  continued.] 


LANGUAGE  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

First  Grade. 

Language  teaching  occupies,  and  always' will  occupy, 
the  prominent  place  in  the  thoughts  of  all  educators  of 
the  deaf.  For  language  is  the  magic  key  which  opens  the 
door  to  the  wisdom  of  all  ages  and  is  the  only  means  by 
which  thje  deaf  can  be  restored  to  their  rightful  place  in 
society. 

The  children  come  to  us  with  a  mass  of  sense  impressions 
gained  chiefly  through  sight.  Owing  to  their  lack  of 
hearing  these  impressions  remain  in  an  embryonic  state. 
According  to  Baker,  '*We  may  perceive  objects  and  recall 
images  without  language,  but  it  is  difficult  to  think  without 
language.''  As  a  result  we  find  mental  growth  retarded, 
and  the  deaf  child,  shut  out  from  intercourse  with  those 
surrounding  him,  living  to  a  great  degree  in  what  might 
be  termed  the  '^sensc  period.'' 

To  the  teacher  remains  the  task  of  compensating  for 
this  loss  by  giving  the  child  the  language  whereby  he  may 
establish  a  means  of  communication  with  those  around 
him.     Only  in  this  way  can  we  open  up  to  him  the  great 
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realm  of  thought  and  place  him  on  an  equal  footing  with 
his  hearing  brother. 

Just  how  we  are  to  go  about  this  language  building  is 
the  vital  question.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  with  imusual  conditions.  The  deaf  child  is 
unable  to  take  and  retain  the  various  forms  of  language 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  a  hearing  child  who,  from  birth, 
lives  and  moves  and  breathes  in  a  world  of  language. 
Necessarily  our  procedure  must  be  slow  if  it  is  to  be  sure, 
and  if  we  would  save  the  child  from  being  swamped  in  a 
sea  of  words. 

Right  here  let  me  emphasize  the  futility  of  ''working 
for  words.  ^'  Especially  during  the  first  year,  there  is  the 
danger  of  working  for  the  increase  of  a  vocabulary,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  child  has  actually  made  each  word 
his  very  own  and  can  fully  grasp  the  mental  picture  each 
one  is  supposed  to  convey. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  with  the  children 
put  imder  our  care.  If  fifty  words  are  all  they  are  able 
to  take  and  master  during  the  year,  let  it  he  fifty  words. 
A  little  well  learned  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  a  smat- 
tering of  many  things  and  nothing  well  done. 

T.  G.  Rooper  says:  ''That  education  is  best,  not  which 
imparts  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  but  which 
develops  the  greatest  amoimt  of  mental  force.  The  mind 
must  have  leisure  to  work  by  itself  on  the  materials  sup- 
plied, otherwise  the  thinking  faculties  become  paralyzed, 
and  dead  knowledge  becomes  a  substitute  for  living. 
*  *  *  Cramming  is  the  rapid  acquisition  of  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge;  education  is  mastering  a  small  amount. 
Cramming  stultifies;  education  develops  the  thought 
powers." 

Care  should  be  taken  that  correct  forms,  from  the  first, 
are  used  in  expressing  ideas,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are 
not  working  for  the  present  alone,  but  are  laying  the 
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foundation  upon  which  all  future  language  is  to  be  built. 
These  correct  forms  must  be  memorized  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  spent  in  drill  before  they  become  "a  working 
knowledge  "  and  the  child  is  able  to  use  them  continuously 
in  speech  or  written  language. 

Drill  must,  necessarily,  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  early 
school  life  of  the  deaf  child.  All  the  simplest  forms  must 
be  gone  over  and  over  before  they  become  thoroughly 
fixed  in  his  mind  and  incorporated  in  his  daily  language. 

With  the  teacher  lies  the  power  to  make  this  drill  work 
a  dead,  lifeless  performance  or  one  full  of  vital  interest. 
By  varying  ever  so  slightly,  we  can  keep  the  child's  mind 
wide-awake  and  active  and  guard  against  the  monotony 
of  such  work  improperly  conducted.  Tlierc  are  a  hundred 
and  one  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done,  and  the  discrim- 
inating teacher,  after  she  has  studied  her  class,  will  not 
be  long  in  finding  them  out. 

Many  of  the  errors  our  childn^n  make  may  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  original  work  is  demanded  of  them  before 
they  have  become  familiar  with  the  sentence  forms  used 
to  express  these  ideas. 

Originality  is  our  goal,  and  if  the  elementary  work  is 
systematically  planned,  originality  will  be  the  result. 
But,  as  the  artist  must  understand  the  handling  of  his 
brush  and  pigment  before  the  masterpiece  is  created,  even 
so  must  the  deaf  child  master  the  rudiments  of  the  English 
language  b(»fore  lu*  is  abl(»  to  do  much  along  the  line  of 
originality. 

Every  primary  room  should  have  a  cupboard  well  filled 
with  objects.  Too  nuich  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon 
"object-teaching."  In  the  words  of  Professor  Hailmann 
(applied  to  hearing  children  but  equally  true  of  the  deaf): 
''Our  children  would  reach  a  by  far  more  thorough  insight 
into  language  if  in  our  teaching  we  were  to  connect  the 
words  more  with  the  real  things  and  objects  designated. 
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Language  would  then  cease  to  be  for  them  merely  a  system 
of  sounds  and  words  and  would  become  a  real  living  organ- 
ism   *    *    *    bom  from  life  and  generating  life." 

Classified  charts — one  containing  animals,  another  house- 
hold furniture,  and  still  others  for  clothing,  flowers,  etc., 
are  convenient  as  well  as  useful  in  the  early  i^tages  of 
language  development  and  later  on  may  be  used  for  refer- 
ence. These  might  be  made  by  the  children  themselves 
as  they  learn  the  names  of  the  various  articles. 

The  use  of  pictures  in  descriptive  work  is  invaluable. 
Pictures  representing  their  own  daily  experiences  or  the 
operations  going  on  around  them  in  the  home,  street,  or 
field,  open  up  a  line  of  work  which  can  be  made  intensely 
interesting  to  the  child  as  well  as  adding  greatly  to  his 
power  of  thought  and  expression. 

Conversational  periods,  journals,  and  news  items  all 
contribute  their  quota  toward  the  building  up  of  the 
whole  language  scheme.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  year,  a  few  minutes  set  aside  each  day  for  general 
conversation  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  helping  the  child 
to  express  his  own  ideas  as  well  as  in  helping  the  teacher 
to  discover  wherein  the  child's  weakness  lies. 

In  my  mind  it  is  a  mistake  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  in  regard  to  writing  journals  every  day.  There  are 
days  when  there  is  nothing  worth  recording  and  if  the 
thing  is  forced  the  real  spirit  of  journal  writing  is  lost. 

Simple  stories  (for  reproduction)  written  by  the  teacher, 
in  language  within  the  range  of  the  class,  form  an  inter- 
esting and  beneficial  change  in  the  program,  even  when 
the  children  have  only  been  in  school  a  short  time.  Where 
are  the  little  ones  who  are  not  interested  in  the  mother 
bird  that  built  her  nest  in  the  tree  or  the  old  gray  cat  and 
her  kittens?  It  is  the  old  familiar  things  that  our  children 
love. 

After  the  children  have  learned  to  read  print,  the  primers 
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become  a  never-ending  source  of  joy.  Enthusiasm  runs 
high  when  familiar  words  and  sentences  are  found  in 
''books."    Then,  later  on,  simple  stories  may  be  read. 

Through  these  homely  beginnings  we  are  led  to  hope 
that  each  one  may  be  inspired,  as  he  advances,  to  read 
for  himself  and  find  the  riches  in  the  literature  bv  which 
he  is  surrounded.  Some  one  has  said:  "Reading,  which 
necessarily  implies  a  living  knowledge  of  language,  lifts 
man  beyond  every  other  known  creature  and  brings  him 
nearer  the  realization  of  his  destiny.  Through  the  prac- 
tice of  this  art  he  attains  personality.  *  *  *  It  con- 
nects him  clearly  and  definitely  with  the  past  and  future, 
brings  him  into  universal  relationship  with  the  nearer 
things,  and  gives  him  certainty  concerning  the  most  remote." 

Speaking  more  specifically,  my  experience  has  proved 
that,  in  the  first  year,  the  sooner  sentence  work  is  com- 
menced the  better  it  is  for  the  child.  Every  child  that  is 
aHve  has  a  mind  teeming  with  ideas  which  must  find 
expression  in  some  way.  How  much  better  it  is  to  express 
that  idea  as  a  complete  whole  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
and  thus  avoid  forming  the  "word  habit." 

Following  this  idea,  when  the  class  has  about  ten  nouns, 
the  first  verbs  are  introduced,  taking  naturally  see,  have, 
want,  has,  etc.,  as  the  ones  that  the  child  needs  most, 
at  this  stage,  to  express  what  is  going  on  about  him 
or  to  make  known  his  own  desires. 

Later,  follow  the  action  words  ran,  fell,  sewed.  Then, 
as  their  minds  reach  out  beyond  the  confines  of  the  school- 
room, gave,  went,  came,  got,  etc.,  arc  taught.  Special 
drill  is  given  on  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  have. 

Verbs  are  used  in  the  past  tense  as  a  rule.  The  present 
is  used  for  commands  and  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  the  future  is  introduced. 

Action  work  occupies  a  largo  place.  First  the  simple 
action  is  performed: 
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I  ran. 

You  walked. 
We  hopped. 
Mary  fell. 

Later  we  take  the  verb  with  the  object: 

Lyle  broke  a  pencil. 
Then  the  prepositional  phrase: 

Nora  stood  on  the  chair. 

The  compound  subject  and  predicate  are  carried  along 
with  the  foregoing.  After  this,  definite  work  on  the  pro- 
nouns is  begun,  perhaps  in  this  manner: 

Stella  sat  on  the  bench. 

She  cut  some  paper. 

Theo  made  a  snow-ball. 

He  threw  it. 

Elsie  put  an  apple  into  her  pocket. 

Alvin  wrote  his  name. 

Verbs  learned  in  this  way  are  each  used  in  various 
sentences  so  that  the  child  may  not  associate  certain  verbs 
with  certain  objects  and  feel  that  that  is  the  only  place 
for  them. 

Names  of  the  common  objects  in  the  home  and  school, 
parts  of  the  body,  clothing,  food,  names  of  animals,  class 
names  of  people,  i.  e.,  vxrman,  man,  hoy,  girl,  names  of  the 
children  in  the  class,  their  brothers  and  sisters,  also  the 
teachers  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  roughly  speak- 
ing, cover  the  nouns  taught. 

With  the  teaching  of  number,  the  plurals  of  the  nouns 
already  learned  are  taught.  First  those  of  regular  and 
later  those  of  irregular  formation. 

Besides  the  colors,  adjectives  such  as  good^  bad,  sick, 
welly  old  J  new  J  etc.,  are  used. 
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Ordinarily  the  prepositions  would  be  in,  on,  under,  at, 
to,  from,  and  the  adverbs  noxo,  not,  to-day,  yesterday,  and 
to-morrow. 

The  questions  used  include  the  following  forms:  • 

Where  is?    are? 

What  is?    are? 

Who?    How  many? 

What  did  you  do?    he  or  she  do? 

What  did  Mary  do? 

What  color?    Can  you? 

Are  you?    Is  or  are  there? 

What  do  you  see?    or  want? 

What  have  you?    What  has  Mary? 

What  do  you  want  to  do? 

What  do  you  like  to  do? 

Where  did  you  go? 

Do  you  like ? 

Under  the  head  of  General  Questions  come  the  following : 

What  is  your  name? 

How  old  are  you? 

Where  do  you  live? 

How  many  brothers  have  you? 

How  many  sisters  have  you? 

Various  salutations  and  acknowledgments  are  taught, 
such  as: 

How  do  you  do? 

I  am  well,  thank  you. 

Thank  vou. 

You  are  welcome. 

Good  morning.    Good  afternoon.     Goodbye. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  we  find  that  no 
course  of  study  or  outline  of  work  can  be  made  which  will 
meet  the  necessities  of  all  the  different  classc\s  that  come 
to  US;  except  in  a  general  way. 
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All  such  things  are  only  suggestive  and  every  teacher 
must  be  the  judge  of  what  her  particular  class  is  able  to 
accomplish  and,  having  made  up  her  mind,  set  to  work 
to  see  that  each  child  comes  up  to  that  standard. 

ALICE  T.  COBURN, 
Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School  for  Deaf, 

Delavan,  Wisconsin, 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE. 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years, 

To  teach  the  deaf  to  express  ideas  clearly,  exactly,  and 
easily  is  an  art  of  no  mean  order,  and  our  first  and  last 
effort  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  directed  to 
that  end.  If  ever  the  deaf  child  is  able  to  use  language 
correctly,  the  foundation  must  be  built  slowly  and  steadily. 
This  cannot  be  hurriedly  done,  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

Every  teacher  of  a  primary  class  should  remember  that 
his  is  the  work  of  laying  foundations,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  manner  of  building  a  foundation  varies  with 
each  child,  but  the  plan  may  and  should  be  general.  We 
should  first  get  a  clear  conception  of  what  we  have  to  deal 
with.  The  minds  of  deaf  children  when  they  enter  school 
are  blanks  so  far  as  knowledge  of  language  is  concerned. 
Some  one  has  said,  "Worse  than  mere  blanks,  for  blanks 
can  be  easily  filled  up,  while  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  reach 
these  blanks  of  mind  in  order  to  put  anything  like  intel- 
ligence into  them." 

The  first  imperative  need  of  the  deaf  child  is  the  home 
language,  with  which  to  express  his  own  necessities  and 
desires;  to  tell  of  his  experiences,  and  to  ask  questions 
regarding  persons  or  things  that  interest  him. 

This  line  of  language  work  is  begun  in  the  first  grade, 
as  soon  as  the  child  has  acquired  a  vocabulary  sufficient 
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to  express  a  few  easy  sentences.  A  number  of  question 
forms  and  statements  which  express  the  6vwy-day  needs 
and  desires  are  taught. 

As  he  advances  to  a  higher  grade,  his  great  need  is  to 
be  taught  to  VrSe  daily  the  language  already  acquired. 
Then  it  is  not  how  much  does  the  child  know,  but  how 
much  can  he  do  with  what  he  already  knows.  Often  the 
habit  has  been  formed  of  making  one  word  suffice  for  a 
sentence,  because  of  his  limited  vocabulary.  This  habit 
clings  to  him  till  he  has  reached  the  higher  grades,  if  not 
persistently  watched  and  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

As  he  acquires  new  words,  he  must  be  taught  to  use  a 
complete  sentence  in  every  instance.  It  takes  constant 
and  careful  watching  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  do  this. 
Not  watching  the  pupil  so  much  as  watching  herself  or 
himself.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  grant  or  deny  a  request 
at  once,  when  a  pupil  says,  ''Paper"  or  ''Water,''  than  to 
take  time  to  have  him  give  the  complete  sentence,  "  Please 
give  me  some  paper,"  or  "  I  want  some  water;"  but  without 
this  constant  care,  to  see  that  he  uses  the  language  taught 
him,  our  efforts  will  fail  to  bring  the  results  we  desire. 
It  helps  the  pupil  very  much  to  have  the  teacher  always  * 
use  a  complete  sentence  when  speaking  to  him. 

Conversational  language  should  be  taught,  drilled  on, 
and  used  incessantly;  so  that  it  eventually  becomes  a 
matter  of  habit. 

It  is  the  frequency  with  which  words  are  presented  to  the 
mind  that  impresses  them  upon  the  memory.  Therefore, 
repetition,  constant  repetition,  must  be  one  law  to  guide 
us  throughout  all  the  grades,  and  the  watchword  must 
be  Practice. 

At  first  the  hearing  child  gets  his  vocabulary  wholly 
from  conversation  in  the  home  and  becomes  familiar  with 
all  expressions  pertaining  to  the  household,  the  garden, 
the  farm,  the  domestic  animals,  and  things  around  the 
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home;  while  the  deaf  must  needs  leam  all  these  in  the 
schoolroom.  Hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  all 
the  objects  about  which  we  talk  in  the  schoolroom  to  show 
the  child,  or  take  him  to  see  them  if  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  the  class  room;  that  he  may  associate  the  language  we 
teach  him  with  the  proper  objects. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  deaf  be  taught  fairly  well  the 
language  of  the  household,  farm,  garden,  of  sickness, 
dress,  trade,  and  social  life,  before  they  are  given  text- 
books to  study;  for  our  books  assume  such  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

All  new  words  given  should  be  explained  with  the  use 
of  objects  and  pictures,  and  simple  definitions  given  to  be 
studied.  Teach  new  names,  not  in  a  haphazard  way, 
but  logically.  Associate  them  in  groups,  according  to 
certain  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  things  named. 
This  will  help  very  materially  to  strengthen  the  pupil's 
grasp  of  the  full  significance  of  class  names.  The  word 
''fruit"  will  stand  for  a  very  clear  idea  after  some  twelve 
or  more  kinds  have  been  named  and  studied ;  likewise  the 
words  "tools,''  ''foods,"  "vegetables,"  etc. 

Mistakes  in  the  arrangement  of  words  into  sentences 
are  characteristic  of  the  deaf,  and  it  seems  that  the  larger 
their  vocabulary  grows,  the  more  mistakes  they  make. 
It  is  hard  to  account  for  such  transpositions  as  "Flour 
is  made  of  bread,"  "The  snow  is  covered  with  the  ground," 
"The  skin  of  the  cow  is  made  of  leather,"  etc. 

While  these  errors  are  absurd,  the  remedy  is  not  so 
obvious  nor  so  easily  applied  in  the  case  of  primary  pupils, 
where  abstract  reasoning  is  not  attempted.  The  best 
remedy  I  have  found  is  to  write  the  sentences  correctly 
and  require  the  pupil  to  study  them;  then  use  them  fre- 
quently in  conversational  lessons. 

It  behooves  us  as  teachers  to  adopt  every  possible  means 
of  determining  just  what  are  the  misconceptions,  mistaken 
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association,  and  lacking  information  of  our  pupils,  which 
in  time  sow  the  seed  for  an  endless  harvest  of  tares  in  the 
pupils'  written  work. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
mistakes  of  my  present  class,  I  kept  a  classified  record, 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  of  all  their  mistakes  made  in  original 
work.  I  found  that  forty-one  per  cent  of  all  the  mistakes 
made  related  to  the  use  of  the  verb.  This  shows  that  how 
to  teach  the  verb  properly  is  the  most  important  question 
the  primary  teacher  has  to  solve.  Teaching  verbs  prop- 
erly brings  all  other  elements  used  in  sentences  into  the 
lessons. 

Observation  of  results  has  proved  that  the  past  tense 
should  be  taught  first.  As  the  child  must  see  the  idea  first, 
if  the  words  convey  a  mental  picture,  there  is  no  better 
way  to  present  the  idea  than  by  action  work.  When  the 
child  has  grasped  the  idea,  never  lose  an  opportunity  to 
lead  him  to  use  it.  The  present  or  habitual  form  should 
follow  the  past,  and  perhaps  a  little  work  with  the  future 
may  be  done  in  the  first  year. 

During  the  second  year,  new  sentence  forms  are  intro- 
duced involving  the  use  of  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  with  time  phrases,  and  adverbs  of  time.  A  list  of 
time  phrases  is  placed  on  the  wall  slate  as  they  are  intro- 
diiced,  under  the  heads  of  ''often  or  now,''  "before,"  and 
''by  and  by."  The  forms  of  all  verbs  must  be  written 
out  under  the  same  heads,  with  singular  and  plural  forms 
of  the  habitual  tense,  as,  "one  takes,  many  take."  In 
correcting  mistakes  the  pupil  is  led  to  find  the  right  form 
of  the  verb  by  referring  to  the  time  phrase  in  the  list  and 
the  form  of  the  verb  under  the  same  head;  thus  he  learns 
to  associate  the  right  form  of  the  verb  with  the  time  phrase 
in  his  sentence. 

So  many  new  verbs  must  necessarily  be  taught  during 
the  second  year,  that  usually  no  new  forms  are  given;  but 
a  thorough  drill  must  be  kept  up  on  all  the  verbs  learned. 
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These  drills  must  be  varied  so  they  wiU  not  become  monot- 
onous or  uninteresting.  It  is  one  thing  to  go  through  a 
verb  drill,  but  quite  a  different  proposition  to  get  each  of 
twelve  pupils  to  make  a  ready  and  natural  application  of 
what  has  been  drilled  upon.  Herein  lies  the  skiU  of  the 
teacher. 

During  the  third  year,  the  forms  in  which  "ask''  and 
''teir'  occur  are  given.  The  question  forms  of  the  verb, 
and  the  negative  forms,  are  added  to  the  habitual  and  past 
tenses,  with  the  number.  The  present  progressive  is 
given  next  under  the  head  of  "now  not  finished,''  with 
number.  All  new  verbs  given  are  written  by  the  pupils 
in  all  these  forms  and  studied  in  connection  with  the  time 
phrases. 

The  pupils  write  sentences  with  each  form  or  give  them 
orally.  Frequent  reviews  of  all  the  verbs  must  be  given, 
especially  of  the  irregular  verbs  which  are  so  hard  to 
remember. 

Even  up  to  the  fourth  year,  action  work  is  very  neces- 
sary in  teaching  such  verbs  as  huttonedj  unbuttoned,  tied, 
untied,  put  on,  took  off,  and  the  phrases,  wrong  side  out, 
right  side  out,  shook  hands  with,  etc.,  to  give  the  pupils  a 
clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases. 

These  must  be  reviewed  again  and  again,  as  our  pupils 
seldom  see  them  used  except  in  the  schoolroom.  They 
are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  acts,  but  are  at  a  loss  for  words 
with  which  to  express  them. 

The  perfect  tenses  are  given  only  incidentally,  as  a  pupil 
tries  to  express  a  thought  requiring  them  or  some  thought 
in  the  lesson  requires  them. 

The  teaching  of  verbs  should  be  hastened  so  far  as 
c  onsistent  with  thoroughness  and  avoidance  of  confusion  ; 
and  drill  upon  them  should  be  persistent,  and  continue 
till  the  day  of  graduation;  for  the  school  course  is  none 
too  long  for  our  children  to  master  them. 

Pronouns  must  have  a  prominent  place  in  our  language 
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work,  and  frequent  drills  or  tests  must  be  given  all  through 
the  primary  grades.  In  the  second  year,  I  have  found 
the  "five-slate  system"  very  helpful  in  teaching  pronouns. 
For  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  keep  a  list  of  all  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  on  the  wall  slate,  under  the  headings  of 
"Who?''  "Whose?''  and  "Whom?"  for  the  children  to 
refer  to,  both  in  writing  lessons  and  in  correcting  their 
mistakes. 

In  giving  relative  pronouns,  I  often  draw  a  face  in  the 
letter  "o"  in  wfio,  whose,  and  whom  to  show  that  they  are 
used  for  persons.  Writing  sentences  with  each  of  the 
pronouns  and  filling  blanks  in  elliptical  sentences  are 
required  of  the  pupils  frequently. 

I  teach  no  technical  names  of  grammar,  except  "pro- 
noun" in  the  third  year  and  "noun, ""verb,"  "adjective, " 
and  **  adverb^  In  the  fourth  year. 

There  is  an  endless  array  of  expressions  and  terms  used 
in  the  every-day  language  of  hearing  children,  who  pick 
them  up  unconsciously,  that  we  must  teach  our  children 
in  the  schoolroom;  and  it  is  necessary  to  begin  this  work 
in  the  primary  grades,  and  try  to  have  the  children  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  them  and  rise  them.  One  must  have 
a  general  plan  for  teaching  language,  but  the  methods  used 
must  be  varied  to  suit  the  mental  ability  of  the  pupils,  and 
every  device  possible  employed  to  lead  the  pupils  to  use 
all  the  language  they  acquire. 

Conversational  games,  especially  in  the  oral  classes, 
help  in  lip-reading  and  in  leading  the  pupils  to  think  for 
themselves. 

Our  lessons  in  letter  writing  are  good  tests  of  the  pupils' 

ability  to  use  the  language  we  have  taught  them,  and  the 

funny  mistakes  we  find  in  the  letters  are  only  straws  on 

the  surface  which  show  which  way  our  efforts  should  be 

directed. 

MARY  D.  FONNER, 
Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School, 

Deiavan,  Wisconsin, 


FARMING  AS  AN  OCCUPATION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

To  a  young  person  about  to  choose  a  vocation  for  life 
the  most  important  thing  to  be  sure  of  is  that  his  choice 
be  right;  that  it  be  a  work  which  he  can  do  and  do  well. 
But  if  he  have  a  physical  disability  which  would  handicap 
him  in  his  work  it  is  doubly  important  that  no  mistake  be 
made.  Deafness  is  a  very  serious  handicap,  a  fact  which 
is  readily  acknowledged  by  the  great  majority.  But 
there  are  a  few  teachers  and  friends  of  the  deaf  who  claim 
TWllso  to  believe,  and  they  try  to  impress  their  belief  upon 
their  puj^  And  deaf  friends  in  order,  as  they  fondly 
imagine,  to  get  out  «f  ihem  more  effort  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  things.  This  is  n  cruel,  wicked  wrong.  Let 
them  but  stop  and  think  a  moment  wliat  -doifaess  really 
means.  They  will  find  upon  reflection  that  the  full  deptJi 
of  its  meaning  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  compre- 
hend— beyond  the  reach  of  language  to  express.  Deafness 
means  Deafness^  and  there  is  no  other  word  or  group  of 
words,  however  many  or  however  wondrously  put  together 
they  may  be,  that  can  define  the  full  meaning  of  it. 

It  is  intended  in  this  paper  to  treat  of  the  suitableness 
and  advantages  of  farming  as  an  occupation  for  the  deaf, 
comprehending,  of  course,  its  collateral  branches,  such  as 
stock  raising,  poultry  raising,  and  bee  keeping,  gardening, 
fruit  growing,  etc.,  and  to  state  from  a  practical  experience 
some  truths  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  it  is  the  best 
and  most  suitable  occupation  in  which  the  deaf  can  engage. 
This  claim  is  not  original,  however.  It  has  often  been 
made,  and  those  who  believe  it  to  be  true  are  becoming 
more  numerous  every  year. 

Many  persons,  without  serious  reflection  no  doubt,  give 
as  a  reason  for  their  belief  the  statement  that  "it  places 
the  deaf  upon  a  more  equal  footing  with  the  hearing  than 
any  other  occupation.''  With  this  I  must  disagree.  It 
does  not.    The  modem  farmer  has  to  do  business,  and  more 
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kinds  of  business,  with  more  people  in  the  course  of  a  year 
than  does  the  average  book-keeper,  accountant,  printer, 
teacher,  or  other  persons  similariy  employed;  and  the 
more  persons  a  deaf  man  has  to  deal  with  in  the  course  of 
his  work  the  greater  is  his  handicap. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  the  proposition  are:  (1)  It 
is  the  most  healthful  of  all  occupations;  (2)  is  a  pleasant 
calling;  (3)  is  just  as  honorable;  (4)  is  just  as  profitable; 
(5)  is  more  independent;  and  (6)  is  more  permanent  than 
any  other  business  is  likely  to  be. 

(1)  Taking  up  my  first  reason — ^its  healthfulness,  I 
believe  this  will  be  conceded  by  all,  and  on  this  point  I  need 
not  dwell  further  than  to  state  that  there  is  something 
about  getting  out  in  the  sun  and  fresh  air  and  into  contact 
with  the  soil  that  wonderfully  uplifts  a  person  physically. 
Properly  clothed,  no  one  need  fear  being  out  of  doors,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  may  be.  Even  the  consumptive 
is  now  told  by  the  physician  that  there  is  hope,  yea,  almost 
a  certainty  in  many  cases,  of  being  cured  by  a  life,  day 
and  night,  out  of  doors. 

(2)  The  next  reason — its  pleasantness — ^will  not  be  so 
readily  granted.  It  depends  largely  upon  personal  incli- 
nation. It  will  not  be  pleasant  for  the  person  who  is 
afraid  of  soiling  his  person  or  clothes.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  state  right  here  that  I  believe  the  average  farmer 
is  a  cleaner  man  outwardly  and  inwardly,  physically  and 
morally,  than  the  average  person  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations. A  man  may  get  more  pleasure  out  of  farming 
than  from  almost  any  other  calling  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  is  the  freest  man  in  the  world  to-day — 
but  of  this  more  later. 

Some  persons,  however,  who  have  inherited  or  acquired 
riches  and  do  not  have  to  toil  for  a  living,  make  life  more 
pleasant  for  themselves  by  engaging  in  some  form  of  farm- 
ing.   Many  others  who  toil  at  other  occupations  for  a 
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living  go  to  the  soil  and  till  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  they 
find  in  seeing  plants  and  flowers  grow  and  bloom.  Mo- 
hammed was  a  great  philosopher  and  he  said  to  his  disciples : 
"If  any  man  have  two  loaves,  let  him  sell  one  and  buy 
some  flowers  of  the  white  narcissus;  for  the  one  is  food  for 
the  body  and  the  other  is  food  for  the  soul/'  This  is  a 
wonderful  truth  and  explains  the  reason  of  the  pleasure 
these  two  classes  of  persons,  as  well  as  those  who  farm 
for  a  living  and  love  their  business,  get  out  of  it.  They 
find  "food  for  the  soul"  in  it;  and  what  after  all  is  pleasure 
but  "food  for  the  soul?" 

(3)  Its  honorableness.  We  have  Holy  Writ  to  support 
our  third  reason.  Farming  is  the  only  business  enjoined 
upon  man  by  God.  He  created  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth  and  placed  him  in  a  garden  to  live  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  earth;  and  when  he  sinned  and  was  sent 
forth  from  the  garden  he  was  still  to  live  off  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  but  must  first  till  the  earth  to  make  the  fruits 
grow.  Out  of  this  all  other  occupations  grew,  and  in  each 
and  all  the  toilers  toil  only  that  they  may  eat  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth. 

(4)  What  of  our  fourth  reason — its  independence? 
Merely  this:  ninety-nine  farmers  out  of  every  hundred 
are  their  own  masters  and  the  masters  of  others  as  well; 
and  nine  out  of  every  ten,  perhaps  more,  of  them  started 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  as  day  laborers;  at  least,  that 
number  who  so  start  to-day  may  reasonably  expect  to  get 
up  near  the  top  of  the  ladder  by  putting  forth  reasonable 
effort.  Is  this  true  of  other  occupations?  No!  No! 
Many  times,  No!  With  the  deaf  we  might  say  No!  every 
time  and  strike  the  bottom  truth.  The  Civil  Service  is 
closed  to  the  deaf  now  and  there  is  no  hope  there;  the 
profession  of  teaching  is  becoming  increasingly  harder  for 
him  to  enter  each  year  and  its  top  round  is  absolutely 
beyond  his  reach  under  present  conditions.     (I  believe 
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there  is  no  good  reason  for  this  condition  of  affairs  and  that 
a  change  of  policy  will  yet  be  forced  upon  the  management 
of  schools  that  will  compel  the  employment  of  more  deaf 
teachers.) 

To  enter  the  print  shop  or  factory  means  for  nearly  all 
who  do  so  a  life  of  slavery  for  one's  daily  bread,  often  in 
foul  and  filthy  buildings,  in  contact  with  consumptives 
or  persons  suffering  from  other  contagious  diseases.  None 
of  these  offer  permanent  employment.  There  is  ever 
present  with  them  all  that  dread  of  the  laboring  man — 
loss  of  employment.  With  the  farmer  it  is  different.  He 
is  his  own  employer  and  his  own  time-keeper. 

(5)  The  profitableness  of  farming  as  an  occupation  for 
the  deaf  depends  upon  one's  meaning.  I  mean  by  it  a 
good,  honest,  healthful,  satisfying  living — a  living  for  the 
body  and  for  the  soul — for  the  man  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. This,  I  claim  from  experience,  it  is  easier  for  the  deaf 
man  to  get  on  the  farm  than  anywhere  else;  and  he  has  a 
reasonable  hope  of  getting"  more  of  this  there  than  any- 
where else.  He  does  not  have  to  stake  all  on  one  venture. 
He  can  diversify  his  business,  having  side  lines  such  as 
poultry,  bees,  stock  raising,  etc.,  and  if  one  thing  fails 
something  else  succeeds.  Herein  lies  one  great  advantage 
that  the  farmer — especially  the  deaf  farmer — has  over 
men  in  other  employments.  In  other  employments  the 
husband  is  nearly  always  the  sole  support  of  the  family. 
This  is  not  true  on  the  farm.  The  wife  and  children  can 
tak(»  entire  charge  of  thcs(»  side  lines  in  many  cases  and 
often  almost  double  the  family  income.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  can  be  done  by  the  wife  of  the  deaf  farmer  I  may  be 
excused  if  I  become  a  bit  personal  and  state  that  my  wife 
adds  about  $100  per  year  to  the  family  income  from  turkeys, 
which  are  cared  for  onlv  about  five  ot*  six  weeks  when 
quite  young.  That  is  $100  for  a  month's  work.  Then 
comes  more  from  chickens — all  we  can  eat  and  many  to 
sell.     Still  more  comes  from  the  sale  of  butter  and  honey. 
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I  know  also  of  a  farmer's  daughter  who  raises  chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Her  bank 
book  would  make  the  average  lady  teacher,  saleswoman, 
or  office  girl  envious  could  she  but  see  the  inside  of  it  and 
note  on  which  side  the  balance  lies. 

(6)  That  farming  is  a  permanent  occupation  is  true 
because  it  rests  entirely  with  the  farmer  himself  whether 
he  shall  quit  or  not.  There  is  nobody  to  discharge  him, 
no  one  to  order  him  on  a  strike,  no  one  to  shut  him  out,  no 
loss  of  occupation  on  account  of  hard  times.  He  cannot 
be  discriminated  against  to  any  hurt  by  those  higher  up. 
There  is  none  higher  up.  He  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labor  more  than  any  other  man.  No  one  gets  his  reward 
away  from  him.  He  is  the  architect  and  the  builder  of  his 
own  fortune. 

ROBERT  S.  TAYLOR, 
Mount  Olive,  North  Carolina. 


THE  THOUGHT  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  DEAF- 
MUTE.  AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE 
TRUE  FOUNDATION  OF  DEAF-MUTE  IN- 
STRUCTION.*—I. 

Introduction. 

Really  to  understand  the  thought  and  language  of  the 
deaf-mute  is  nothing  else  than  to  comprehend  thought 
itself.  Through  a  proper  conception  of  the  order  and 
nature  of  thought  we  also  learn  to  recognize  the  true  con- 
nection between  the  thought  and  the  language  of  the 
deaf-mute. 

♦"Das  Denken  und  das  Sprechen  des  Taubstummen.  Eine  Unter- 
suchung  iiber  die  wahren  Grundlagen  des  Taubstumnjen-Unterrichtes." 
Published  by  A.  W.  Zickfeldt,  Osterwieck,  Harz.  Translated,  by  per- 
mission of  author  and  publisher,  by  Paul  Lange,  M.  A.,  Instructor 
in  the  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 
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Thought  upon  any  object  or  question  leads  us  to  a 
constant  correction  of  our  knowledge  and  its  connection. 
"Thinking  is  correcting  oneself."  The  dialectic  develop- 
ment of  a  thought  in  general  can  therefore  also  serve  as  a 
suggestion  how  to  study  the  historic  development  of  the 
problem  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

The  basis  of  all  knowledge  is  the  idea.  It  contains  the 
component  parts  which  must  pass  through  our  mind  to 
reach  a  ''higher  unity"  of  our  conceptions.  In  the  case 
of  a  difficult  thought  problem  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind 
consciously  to  follow  all  the  different  sides  of  the  thought 
at  the  same  time.  It  must  first  be  satisfied  to  attempt  a 
solution  of  the  problem  from  one  side. 

The  investigator  who  attempts  the  solution  of  a  certain 
problem  will  naturally  always  be  directed  to  the  path 
which  lies  nearest  to  his  subjective  knowledge  and  his 
practical  desire.  A  single  determination  of  thought,  a 
certain  side  of  the  problem,  becomes  the  loadstar  of  his 
reflection  and  the  incentive  of  his  action.  In  this  way  the 
thought  itself  becomes  biased;  but  all  bias  has  the  tendency 
to  combat  the  (apparent)  opposite.  Meanwhile  motives 
to  practical  action  are  received  from  the  other  side  of  the 
thought  also;  in  this  way  a  second  avenue  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  offered.  Thys  two  tendencies  are  created 
which  oppose  each  other  not  only  theoretically  but  also 
in  practice.  The  natural  result  is  a  bitter  struggle  between 
these  two  tendencies.  Should  one  tendency  become  the 
victor  in  the  struggle,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  show  outer 
results  and  the  largest  number  of  adherents,  one  is  often 
led  to  believe  that  on  its  side  lies  the  ''full"  truth  and  one 
praises  the  power  of  its  idea.  If  the  time  is  favorable, 
this  thought  will  rule  for  a  long  time  and  the  opposite 
opinion  hardly  again  come  to  its  rights.  Both  ideas  are 
united  by  the  knowledge  that  the  idea  in  a  certain  form 
can  contain  only  relative  truth,  and  that  in  the  so-called 
opposite  direction  there  must  also  be  germs  and  deposits 
of  truth;  but  these  must  under  no  circumstances  be  neg- 
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lected  if  the  thought  is  to  attain  the  power  of  conviction. 
What  is  true  in  the  suppressed  idea  may  revive  at  any  time 
and  arouse  contradiction  anew.  Then  the  thought  passes 
through  that  process  of  correction  which  leads  to  the  truth : 
what  is  really  true  in  the  vanquished  idea  must  be  per- 
ceived and  recognized  and  led  to  a  "higher  unity''  in  which 
the  truth  of  both  tendencies  may  unite. 

This  unity  may  only  be  found  by  the  scientific  recognition 
of  what  is  true.  The  truth,  when  it  comes  to  the  bridging 
of  opposites,  does  not  lie  conveniently  in  the  middle,  but 
higher.  One  cannot  simply  mix  the  substance  of  thought 
of  the  one  tendency  with  that  of  the  other,  but  must 
understand  their  organic  and  natural  connection.  In  this 
way  the  thought  in  its  whole  extent  assumes  another 
meaning,  and  one  judges  the  single  tendency  in  a  different 
manner  from  before. 

It  is  easier  for  the  individual  to  cling  to  a  biased  point 
of  view  than  to  go  beyond  it  in  thought  and  action.  To 
do  this,  one  must  acknowledge  his  point  of  view  as  biased; 
one  must  feel  that  in  the  chain  of  thought  this  or  that  link 
is  missing  or  has  been  wrongly  dropped  out.  One  must 
further  perceive  how  far  the  other  opposite  view  is  justified; 
one  must  enter  into  its  current  of  thought  before  one  passes 
final  judgment.  Only  after  the  thought  has  been  studied 
in  all  its  details,  and  the  truth  has  been  developed  by  taking 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  thought  organically  together  and 
in  mutual  aid  of  each  other,  does  one  find  that  what  for- 
merly seemed  incongruous  and  hostile  is  logically  and 
actually  connected ;  that  the  one  element  cannot  be  thought 
of  without  the  other  and  can  therefore  not  really  and 
naturally  be  carried  out  alone. 

In  this  way  one  learns  "to  correct  oneself  by  passing 
hither  and  thither  from  one  tendency  to  another.''* 

♦See  Dr.  Baron  von  BrockdorfT,  **  Die  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  und 
das  Problem  ihrer  Begreiflichkeit"  [The  History  of  Philosophy  and  the 
Problem  of  its  Comprehension],  A.  W,  Zickfeldt,  Osterwieck,  Harz,  1908. 
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Chapter  I. 

Retrospect  of  the  Development  of  the  Problem  of 

Deaf-Mute  Instruction. 

"  One  does  not  pass  into  the  heaven  of  wisdom  by  one  road  or  in  one 
direction;  one  must  first  have  wandered  in  an  opposite  direction  and 
must  then  take  the  same  road  again. '* — Cay  von  Brockdorflf. 

The  idea  of  deaf-mute  education  includes,  theoretically 
as  well  as  practically,  as  component  parts  the  sign  language 
and  word  language.  Both  are  united  logically  and  actually, 
but  to  this  hour  their  true  connection  has  been  overlooked 
and  they  have  been  regarded  as  incongruous  opposites. 

From  the  beginning  there  existed  the  opposition  between 
the  sign  language  and  word  language.  The  French  Abbe 
de  TEp^e  took  the  road  of  the  sign  language.  He  tAught 
his  pupils  through  signs  and  in  signs.  About  the  year  1770 
he  established  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  at  Paris.  Sanmel 
Heinicke  represented  the  idea  of  word  language.  He 
taught  the  deaf  to  speak,  and  in  the  year  1778  opened  the 
first  German  school  for  the  deaf  in  Leipzig.  In  this  way 
a  discord  was  brought  into  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion, which  for  a  long  time  clouded  the  understanding  of 
its  true  nature.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Abbe  de  TEp^e 
and  Heinicke  this  opposition  between  the  German  and 
French  methods  has  continued;  what  is  true  in  the  sign 
language  has  been  misunderstood  and  th(^  onesidedness  of 
the  pun*  oral  method  has  not  b(»en  sufficiently  n^cognized. 

The  Abbe  de  rE})eo  viewenl  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
onesidedly  in  so  far  as  ho  almost  wholly  overlooked  the 
ability  of  the  deaf-mute  to  acquire  spe(»ch;  at  least  it  was 
not  properly  utilized  in  his  instruction.  He  regarded'  the 
deaf-mute  altogether  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  pro- 
nounced peculiarity.     In  the  language  of  our  time  we  must 
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caD  De  TEp^  an  ^'mdhidual  pedagogue"  in  the  tniesst 
sense  of  the  word.  He  saw  in  the  deaf'-niute  a  human 
being  expressing  himself  in  signs.  This  special  gift  he 
strove  to  utiliie  for  the  education  of  the  deaf-nmte.  The 
acquisition  of  the  sign  language  was  in  his  sA'stem  s>Tiony- 
mous  with  the  mental  development  of  the  deaf,  \Mth  gooil 
reason  he  called  the  sign  language  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  deaf.  He  says :  '*  Even-  deaf-mute  who  is  brought  to  us 
already  has  a  language  which  is  familiar  to  him  and  is  so 
much  the  more  expressive,  as  it  is  the  language  of  nature 
itself  and  is  common  to  all  people.  By  its  frequent  use 
he  acquires  such  a  fluency  in  this  language  that  he  can 
make  himself  understood  by  the  persons  with  whom  he 
lives  and  even  with  such  as  onlv  casuallv  make  use  of  it. 
With  it  he  expresses  his  needs,  desires,  opinions,  cares,  his 
fears,  his  pain,  his  grief,  etc.,  and  never  fails  to  understand 
when  others  express  similar  sensations  to  him  in  the  same 
manner.  Through  it  he  receives  orders,  he  carries  them 
out  faithfuUy,  and  renders  a  strict  account.  It  is  the 
various  inward  impressions  he  has  received,  without  the 
aid  of  art,  that  has  given  him  this  language.  This  is  the 
language  of  signs.'** 

With  these  words  the  nature  and*  significance  of  the  sign 
language  are  characterized  in  a  classical  manner.  Naturally 
De  TEp^e  passed  from  the  natural  sign  language  to  the 
artificial  sign  language.  How  could  he  otherwise  have 
(expressed  abstract  ideas  and  shorteneil  the  processes  of 
thought?  He  desired  to  lead  his  pupils  to  the  spiritual 
height  of  his  time  and  enable  them  to  read  and  write.  He 
therefore  developed  with  their  aid  a  methodical,  artificial 
sign  language  and  made  this  the  foundation  of  his  scientific 
instruction  and  the  basis  for  their  introduction  into  written 
language.    There  is  one   thing  that  the  interpreters  of 

*"  Institution  des  Sourds  et  Muets,  par  la  voie  des  signes  m^thodiques," 
Pari8,ll776,  page  37. 
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De  TEp^e  have  never  been  able  to  understand — his  belief 
that  deaf-mutes  could  not  learn  to  express  themselves 
independently  in  written  language.* 

The  sagacious  De  TEp^e  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
frequent  association  between  thought  and  writing,  if  applied 
in  accordance  with  correct  psychological  principles,  must 
in  time  lead  to  a  correct  use  of  writing;  but  in  his  actual 
work — though  in  part  unconsciously — he  was  guided  by 
the  perfectly  correct  and  exceedingly  important  idea  that 
the  deaf-mute  can  express  in  writing  only  what  has  passed 
before  his  mind^s  eye  in  signs,  and  that  writing  will  have 
no  meaning  for  him  if  he  cannot  in  some  way  translate 
the  passing  thoughts  into  bodily  actions,  that  is,  represent 
to  himself  the  substance  of  the  thoughts  in  signs. 

In  this  irrefragable  idea  lies  without  doubt  the  true 
significance  of  the  sign  language ;  for  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  "aZ/  understanding  is  really  a  comprehension  through 
signs.'' 

This  truth  will  form  the  basis  of  our  deductions;  with 
it  alone  can  the  opposition  between  the  sign  language  and 
word  language  be  bridged. 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  results  with  the  famous 
pupils  who  were  educated  at  the  Paris  Institution,  the 
French  method  is  not  very  highly  regarded  by  the  writers 
upon  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  They  may 
be  right  in  their  opinions,  for  one  thing  was  lacking  in  the 
instruction  of  De  I'Ep^e  and  that  of  his  successors:  the 
ideas  were  not  experienced  by  the  pupils  but  were  without 
exception  methodically  and  artificially  explained  and 
rewTitten.     The  memory  of  the  pupils  was  taxed  too  much ; 

♦As  is  known,  De  I'Ep^e  wrote  to  Sicard:  "Do  not  hop>e  that  your 
pupils  will  ever  be  able  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing.  Their 
language  is  not  our  language;  it  is  the  language  of  signs.  It  must 
suffice  if  they  can  translate  our  language  into  theirs,  as  we  ourselves 
translate  foreign  languages  without  thinking  in  them  or  being  able  to 
express  ourselves  in  them;  if  your  pupils,  like  my  own,  can  write  from 
dictated  signs." 
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a  cold  intellectualism  controlleil  the  instruction.  Lfeaming 
was  made  a  torture  to  the  children  o£  medium  and  low 
intelligence;  only  the  exceptionally  giftetl  acquired  the 
extensive  knowledge  that  aroused  the  wonder  of  their 
contemporaries.  In  justice,  however,  one  must  condemn 
neither  the  method  nor  the  instructors — for  learning  had 
not  yet  been  recognized  as  an  inner  process  of  life.  The 
oral  method  also  fell  into  the  same  error,  when  it  followed 
"didactic  materialism*'  and  dry  "intellectualism,"  and 
placed  an  exaggerated  value  on  outward  knowledge  and 
accomplishments  in  speech,  while  the  development  of  the 
emotional  nature  was  neglected  and  the  pupils  were  not 
brought  to  take  a  real  pleasure  in  word  language. 

But  if,  in  view  of  the  Abbe  de  TEp^e's  conception  of  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  we  may  term  him  an  "individual 
pedagogue,*'  we  must  rightfully  number  Samuel  Heinicke 
among  the  "social  pedagogues.''  He  strove  to  make  the 
deaf  useful  members  of  society.  For  that  reason  he 
earnestly  directed  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  to  the  path 
of  speech.  "Speech,"  said  he,  "must  be  used  with  the 
deaf  to  develop  ideas  and  nmst  be  employed  from  the  first 
for  the  expression  of  thoughts,  and  written  language  must 
be  based  solely  upon  spoken  language.*  Confused  as  his 
views  on  the  connection  between  thought  and  speech  may 
otherwise  appear  to  us,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  grasped 
clearly  the  practical  relation  of  the  deaf-mute  to  his  speak- 
ing environment.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  words : 
"  My  deaf  pupils  who  have  already  acquired  speech  nmst, 
in  communicating  with  each  other  at  school  as  well  as 
with  other  persons  in  society,  always  speak  aloud  and 
must  never  express  themselves  in  signs.  They  themselves 
generally  soon  recognize  that  in  the  expression  of  their 
thoughts  spoken  words  are  the  most  rapid  and  convenient 
means,  "t 

♦See  Heinicke's  fragment,  "  Ueber  die  Denkart  der  Taubstummen," 
Leipzig,  1781,  page  39. 
t/Wd.,  page  109. 
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The  whole  labor  of  German  teachers  of  the  deaf  during 
the  past  century  was  concentrated  upon  the  realization 
of  this  thought,  which  later  found  expression  in  these  words : 
"Through  instruction  by  the  German  method  the  deaf- 
mute  is  to  be  restored  to  speaking  humanity." 

The  purely  practical  purpose  thenceforth  stood  in  the 
foreground.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  sign  language 
must  be  more  and  more  suppressed;  soon  it  was  given 
hardly  any  significance;  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Reich  and 
Jaeger  still  led  their  pupils  to  the  use  and  understanding 
of  natural  signs;  Hill  still  wanted  them  to  be  "occasionally 
f  used ; "  but  for ''  their  artificial  extension  and  development '' 
there  was  no  longer  any  place  in  his  method  of  instruction. 
The  fetters  were  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  and  a  number 
of  crass  sentences  of  condemnation  were  passed  upon  the 
sign  language  until  it  was  apparently  doomed  to  destruction. 
Its  bitterest  opponent,  Vatter  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
said :  '^  As  long  as  signs  are  still  used  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 
just  so  long  will  the  whole  system  of  deaf-mute  education 
suffer  with  a  cancer  which  gnaws  at  the  very  marrow  of 
speech  and  therefore  of  all  real  education." 

The  victory  of  the  pure  oral  method  appeared  to  become 
an  accomplished  fact  when  the  Milan  Congress  of  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf  in  September,  1881,  votoi  in  favor  of  the  oral 
method.  The  resolution  passed  there  was  as  follows: 
"Considering  that  the  simultaneous  use  of  signs  and  speech 
has  the  disadvantage  of  injuring  speech  and  lip-reading 
and  precision  of  ideals,  the  Congress  declares  that  the  pure 
oral  method  ought  to  be  preferred." 

But  soon  dark  shadows  fell  upon  the  path  of  the  pure 
oral  method.  Its  champions  openly  admitted:  "AVhile 
the  German  method  is  engaged  in  a  conquest  of  foreign 
countries,  it  fails  to  keep  its  promises  at  home."  The 
German  teachers  of  the  deaf  were  urged  to  avoid  the  use 
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of  even  a  single  sign.  In  corroboration  the  following 
sentences  may  be  quoted:  "The  sign  language  must  be 
wholly  excluded  from  the  instruction  and  communication 
of  the  deaf;"  "The  sign  language  can  be  effectually  fought 
only  when  the  teacher  avoids  every  sign,  even  the  most 
natural;"  "Teachers  and  pupils  must  use  speech  exclu- 
sively," etc. 

John  Heidsiek,  of  the  Breslau  School,  was  the  first  German 
teacher  to  oppose  the  pure  oral  method.  In  his  work  "  The 
Deaf -Mute  and  his  Language"*  he  strove  to  prove  that 
speech  as  such  "does  not  exist"  for  the  deaf-mute,  that  the 
sign  language  is  to  him  the  most  natural  means  of  expression 
and  to  the  teacher  the  most  effective  means  of  instruction. 
In  his  "Investigations"  he  accomplished  little,  since  he 
failed  to  recognize  the  significance  of  spoken  language 
to  the  deaf.  It  is  true  that  at  that  time  science  had  not 
yet  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  muscular 
sensations  and  motor  conceptions  as  it  has  in  the  last 
decades.  Heidsiek's  biased  and  bitter  partisanship  of 
the  sign  language  led  to  a  very  animated  but  really  un- 
profitable contest.  There  was  unfortunately  no  progress 
made  in  the  recognition  of  the  true  principles  of  deaf-mute 
instruction. 

The  adult  deaf  also  rose  in  battle  against  the  prevailing 
method.  They  demanded  emphatically  an  extensive 
recognition  of  the  sign  language  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf.  The  German  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  championed  the  pure  oral  method.  The 
Third  Congress  of  German  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  held  at 
Augsburg  in  May,  1894,  occupied  itself  with  "  the  salvation 
of  the  oral  method,"  approved  the  principles  of  Mr.  Vatter, 
and  adopted  the  following  resolutions:  "Only  the  pure 

*"Der  Taubstumme  und  seine  Sprache.  Emeute  Untereuchungen 
Uber  das  methodologische  Fundamentalprinzip  der  Taubstuinmen- 
bildung."  Breslau,  1889.     [Reviewed  in  the  Annals,  xxxv,  271-275.] 
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oral  method  can  restore  the  deaf  to  human  society  in  the 
fullest  degree.  The  desired  result  can  be  attained,  however, 
only  when  the  individual  teacher  applies  the  method 
earnestly  and  thoroughly/'  *  *  *  Signs  and  the  sign- 
language  must  be  excluded  from  the  instruction,  but  in 
their  place  greater  use  should  be  made  of  object  teaching 
supported  by  pantomime  and  action/^* 

This  is  in  broad  outline  the  road  which  the  thought  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  has  taken  in  its  development  up 
to  the  present  time.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  any  of  the 
side  tendencies,  as,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  the  writing 
method. 

The  path  of  thought  through  which  we  must  again  pass 
in  order  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  sign  language 
and  of  word  language  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows: 
We  must  first  investigate  thoroughly  the  connection  be- 
tween thought  and  speech,  then  weigh  the  correctness  and 
truth  of  the  judgments  passed  upon  the  sign  language, 
and  finally  consider  the  process  of  learning  as  the  "life 
process  of  understanding." 

MATTHIAS  SCHNEIDER. 

Instructor  in  the  Brunswick  School, 

Brunswick,  Germany. 
[to  be  continued.] 


READING  IN  THE  EARLY  STAGES  OF  INSTRUC- 

TION.t 
We  should  very  early  in  the  training  of  the  deaf  seek 
the  aid  of  printed  matter  of  the  simplest  kind.  From  the 
first  such  matter  ought  to  be  placed  in  their  hands  and 
they  should  be  led  to  interest  themselves  in  the  pictures 
and  the  easy  words  printed  under  them.     Under  the  con- 

♦Report  of  the  Third  Congress  of  German  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  at 
Augsburg,  pages  11  and  12. 

tExtracted,  by  permission,  from  "Language  from  Reading, not  Read- 
ing from  Language,"  in  the  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  for  September,  1908. 
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ditions  of  the  group-taught  deaf  children  in  our  schools, 
we  see  no  other  way  of  giving  them  sufficient  experience 
in  language  than  by  continuously  training  them  from  the 
start  to  understand  printed  matter  selected  to  suit  their 
intellectual  position.  Consequently  reading  in  its  very 
simplest  form  would  find  its  place  in  our  lowest  stages. 

The  child  at  any  stage  should  understand  much  more 
language  than  he  can  produce;  and  therefore  we  believe 
the  statement  that  a  "  child  only  knows  that  which  he  can 
spontaneously  use''  to  be  erroneous.  He  knows  whatever 
he  understands  in  language,  and  only  needs  more  expe- 
rience to  use  it  himself.  Nothing  other  than  reading  can 
supply  this  experience  to  any  satisfactory  extent.  The 
deaf  will  never  become  a  reading  community  unless  they 
are  introduced  to  books  in  the  early  years  of  life,  and  the 
practice  continuously  followed  during  school  life.  We 
have  known  reading  introduced  as  a  school  subject  in  the 
last  year  or  two  of  school  life;  but  upon  such  a  meagre 
acquaintance  the  friendship  with  books  has  not  super- 
vened: nor  could  it  be  expected  that  after  having  spent 
the  larger  part  of  school  life  acquiring  language  upon  fixed 
lines,  the  deaf  could  attain  such  a  degree  of  freedom  in 
deducing  meanings  from  forms  not  specifically  taught  as 
would  enable  them  to  take  up  books  not  written  specially 
for  them. 

The  primary  period  is  not  too  early  to  remember  that 
'*  reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man."  These  three  have  their  places  in 
the  early  stages  of  education.  They  represent  the  basis 
upon  which  language  must  be  developed.  By  daily  exer- 
cises, with  suitably  graded  literature,  we  may  develop  in 
the  child  the  view  that  language  is  an  ever  available  means 
of  extending  it. 

A.  J.  STORY, 
Headmaster  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  School^ 

Stoke-on-Trent,  England. 
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BURCKHARDT,  H.,  and  REUSCHERT,  E.  Einfahrung  in  das  barger- 
liche  Leben.  Ein  Ratgeber  far  Taubstumme.  Vierte  veranderte 
Auflage  [Introduction  into  Civil  Life.  A  Counsellor  for  Deaf- 
Mutes.  Fourtli  edition,  amended].  Berlin:  Elwin  Staube.  1908. 
12  mo,  pp.  74. 

Previous  editions  of  this  book,  which  is  intended  as  a 
manual  for  instruction  in  the  higher  classes  of  German 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  individual  study  after  leaving 
school,  have  been  noticed  in  previous  volumes  of  the  Annals, 
That  a  fourth  edition  should  now  be  demanded  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  work.  The  authors  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  for  revision  to  include  such  new 
laws  and  regulations  as  have  been  made  during  the  past 
four  years. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  deaf  of  America 
if  some  one  would  prepare  a  similar  book  for  this  country. 
It  explains  in  simple  language  the  various  relations  of  indi- 
viduals as  members  of  society;  their  rights  and  duties  in 
the  family,  at  school,  at  home,  in  the  community,  in  the 
State;  the  principles  and  methods  of  trades,  commerce, 
banking,  insurance;  simple  legal  forms;  and  gives  much 
other  practical  information  of  a  useful  kind,  which  hearing 
persons,  even  where  no  special  instruction  has  been  received, 
acquire  more  or  less  from  mingling  with  the  world,  but  of 
which  the  deaf  too  often  remain  in  comparative  ignorance. 


FERRERI,  QIULIO.  American  Institutions  for  tlie  Education  of  the 
Deaf.  Printing  Department,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Penn.    8vo,  pp.  159. 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  Italian  five  years 
ago  and  was  reviewed  in  the  Annals  at  that  time,  vol.  xlix, 
pp.  99-103.  The  English  translation  by  the  author  now 
published  in  book  form  has  already  appeared  serially  in  the 
Association  Review, 
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Mr.  Ferreri  is  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  good  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  that  he  can  translate  his  own 
book  and  so  be  sure  that  the  translation  convej^s  the  exact 
idea  of  the  originaK  It  is  only  farely  that  we  meet  a  word 
or  an  expression  indicating  that  the  translation  is  the  work 
of  a  foreigner;  the  most  noticeable  instance  of  that  kind  is 
the  use  of  the  English  word  "  mimic  "  to  express  the  Italian 
mimica,  meaning  the  sign  language;  for  example,  "the 
poverty,  uncertainty,  and  arbitrariness  of  the  mimic  "  (page 
18).  It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Ferreri,  being  an  excellent 
linguist,  falls  into  this  error;  for  the  French  mimique  and 
the  German  Mimik  both  correspond  in  the  literature  of  the 
profession  to  the  Italian  mimica.  But  the  English  word 
mimic  never  has  this  meaning. 

While  this  work  was  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Asso- 
ciation  Review^  President  Gallaudet  pointed  out  in  that 
periodical  some  errors  into  which  the  author  had  fallen  with 
respect  to  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College. 
We  regret  that  Mr.  Ferreri  has  not  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  present  edition  to  correct  these 
errors. 

Mr.  Ferreri  is  an  acute  observer,  quick  to  detect  and  expose 
false  pretenses  of  all  kinds,  ready  to  admit  the  existence  of 
good  results,  even  though  obtained  by  methods  of  instruction 
he  does  not  approve,  candid  in  censuring  errors  though  com- 
mitted by  adherents  of  the  oral  method.  He  came  to 
America  a  zealous  oralist;  he  returned  still  a  zealous  oralist, 
but  with  strong  admiration  for  American  schools  for  the 
deaf  of  all  methods,  to  which  he  gives  the  highest  praise 
not  only  for  their  generous  equipment  in  material  things, 
but  also  for  the  freedom  of  initiative,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  their  work  is  carried  on.  Still 
it  is  not  a  blind  admiration;  there  is  some  keen  criticism 
by  which  we  hope  all  concerned  will  profit ;  but  the  general 
result  of  his  observations  is  summed  up  in  these  commenda- 
tory words,  which  to  us  seem  rather  a  statement  of  the  ideal 
at  which  our  schools  are  aiming  than  of  the  results  to  which 
they  have  already  attained :  "Everything  in  the  American 
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institutions  is  not  only  in  good  condition,  but  also  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner;  and  everywhere  one  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  nothing  is  done  for  the  eyes  of  the  visitor, 
but  solely  and  entirely  f(5r  the  needs  of  practical  life,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  teachers." 


FERRERI,  QIULIO.  La  facolta  uditiva  dei  sordomuti  e  il  compito 
del  medico  specialista  nelle  scuole  [The  Hearing  Power  of  Deaf- 
Mutes  and  the  Function  of  the  Specialist  Physician  in  the  Schools]. 
Rome:  Tipografia  del  Campidoglio  di  Q.  D*Antonis.  1908.  8vo, 
pp.  14. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Clinica  Oto-rinO'laringoialrica  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Rome  for  1907. 

Mr.  Ferreri  favors  the  thorough  medical  inspection  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  order  to  insure  the  best  sanitary 
arrangements  and  the  prompt  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  the  ear,  the  nose,  and  the  throat  that  often  exist 
among  the  pupils  and  interfere  with  the  success  of  articu- 
lation teaching;  but  he  thinks  that  investigations  of  the 
hearing  power  of  deaf  children  can  be  better  conducted 
by  their  teachers  than  by  specialists;  he  attaches  no  great 
value  to  the  attempts  of  physicians  like  Urbantschitsch, 
Marage,  and  others  to  restore  or  develop  the  hearing  power 
except  where  it  already  exists  to  a  considerable  degree; 
and  he  believes  the  best  good  of  the  deaf  as  a  class  may  be 
obtained  through  the  application  of  the  oral  method  by 
their  teachers  rather  than  through  auricular  training  by 
medical  specialists. 


KENT,  ELIZA.  A  Manual  of  Arithmetic,  being  an  Outline  of  Wori( 
in  Numl)er  for  Use  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  Atkinson,  Mentzer 
and  Qrover:  Chicago  and  Boston.     12  mo,  pp.  70. 

Miss  Kent's  Manual  covers  seven  years'  work  in  arith- 
metic, carefully  laid  out  in  years  and  months. 

The  principles  guiding  the  author  in  its  preparation  were 
fully  set  forth  in  an  article  published  in  the  Annals^  vol.  li, 
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pp.  315-320.  "To  make  numbers  interesting  and  invest 
them  with  life;  to  give  the  deaf  child  a  perception  of  values 
and  their  relation  to  quantity;  to  bring  him  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  a  mathematical  statement  and  to  see  the 
whole  of  a  problem;  to  teach  him  to  form  mental  pictures 
so  real  that  his  deductions  should  be  assured;  to  avoid  such 
evils  as  copying  and  counting;  and  to  build  up  a  vocabulary 
of  arithmetical  terms  and  phrases"  are  aims  which  Miss 
Kent  has  had  constantly  in  view,  and  so  she  has  succeeded 
in  making  an  excellent  arithmetic  for  deaf  children. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  value  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  this  Manual  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  have 
had  the  test  of  constant  use  for  several  years  in  the  Illinois 
School,  where  Miss  Kent  has  been  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  arithmetic  teaching;  the  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  60  cents:  it  may  be  ordered  either 
of  the  publishers  or  of  the  author,  whose  address  is  Old 
Mission,  Michigan. 


WADE,  WILLIAM.  The  Blind-Deaf.  Supplement.  Additions  to  a 
Monograph  Published  1904.  Printed  for  Private  Circulation. 
Edward  J.  Heclcer:  Indianapolis,  Indiana.     1908.    4to,  pp.  66. 

Mr.  Wade's  undiminished  interest  in  the  deaf-blind  and 
all  questions  relating  to  their  welfare  leads  him  to  issue  this 
fourth  book  concerning  them.  His  previous  monographs 
were  "The  Deaf-Blind/'  published  in  1891;  "The  Blind- 
Deaf,''  1902;  and  "The  Blind-Deaf,"  1904.  Some  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  present  publication  are  blind-deaf 
persons  not  previously  mentioned,  with  portraits;  the  value 
of  the  sign-language  for  the  blind-deaf;  "impossibilities" 
which  persons  of  this  class  actually  do;  care  for  their  teach- 
ers; the  comparative  value  of  schools  for  the  blind  and 
schools  for  the  deaf  as  places  for  the  education  of  the  blind- 
deaf;  articulation;  the  single  and  double-hand  alphabet; 
the  sense  of  equilibrium;  the  sense  of  smell,  etc.,  etc.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  beautifully  engraved  copy  of  the 
double-hand  alphabet  in  its  English  and  American  forms. 
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Other  Publications  received  are  "  The  School  Guide  for 
1908-1909"  of  the  Nebraska  School;  the  Forty-sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  New  South  Wales  Institution;  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Deaf  for  the  year  1907-1908;  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Association,  London,  for  the  year  1907-1908;  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Eighth  Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Deaf  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  July  4-6,  1907. 
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Cairo  School. — A  school  for  the  doaf  was  opened  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  about  four  years  ago,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Iddleby,  formerly 
a  pupil  and  afterwards  a  teacher  in  the  school  at  Llandaff, 
Wales.  Mr.  Iddleby  has  been  supported  in  his  work  by  the 
English  Church  Missionary  Society.  For  the  Arabic  letters 
he  uses  a  manual  alphabet  of  his  own  devising. 

Chefoo  School. — Mrs.  Mills,  Principal  of  this  School,  has 
published  six  books  in  Chinese  characters,  illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings,  containing  graded  lessons  for  use  in 
teaching  the  deaf.  The  School  now  has  an  educational 
plant  valued  at  $14,300,  and  Mrs.  Mills  is  endeavoring  to 
obtain  from  philanthropic  friends  in  America  and  Great 
Britain  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000.  If  she  succeeds  in 
that  effort  she  will  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  giving  her 
time  and  strength  to  raising  funds,  and  will  be  able  to  devote 
herself  exclusively  to  the  teaching  and  training  of  native 
teachers  who  can  extend  the  work  into  other  parts  of  China. 

Gallaudet  College. — Mrs.  May  [Martin]  Stafford,  M.  A., 
an  instructor  in  the  College  and  in  the  Kendall  School  from 
the  time  of  her  graduation  in  1895  until  her  marriage  in  1900, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  22,  1908,  of  heart  disease, 
aged  forty.  She  was  educated  in  the  New  York  Institution 
and  Gallaudet  College  and  in  both  places  stood  always  at 
the  head  of  her  class.  She  was  the  author  of  several  excel- 
lent articles  in  the  Annals  and  other  periodicals.     Possessed 
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of  a  brilliant  mind  and  a  lovely  character,  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty,  apt  to  learn  and  apt  to  teach, 
forgetful  of  herself  and  considerate  of  others,  she  exerted 
an  influence  for  good  upon  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact. 

Halle  Institution. — School  Councilor  K.  Franke,  Director 
of  the  Institution  at  Halle,  Saxony,  and  Editor  of  the  Weg- 
weiser  fur  Tauhstummey  died  August  9,  1908,  aged  fifty-six. 
Mr.  Franke  began  his  work  in  the  Schleswig  Institution  in 
1875  and  was  afterwards  Director  of  the  Osterburg  Insti- 
tution before  going  to  Halle.  He  was  especially  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  adult  deaf.  He  established  for  their 
benefit  the  instructive  bi-weekly  periodical  Hephata,  the 
name  of  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Wegweiser  fur 
Taubstumme.  Mr.  M.  Mohnhaupt,  a  teacher  in  the  Halle 
Institution,  succeeds  Mr.  Franke  as  Editor  of  the  Wegweiser. 

Havana  School. — Miss  Mabel  Haynes,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  North  Carolina  School,  has  established  a  missionary 
school  for  the  deaf  in  Havana,  Cuba,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Missionary  Board. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  Mabel  EUery  Adams,  while 
continuing  her  work  as  teacher  in  this  School,  has  pursued 
a  course  of  study  in  Radcliffe  College  and  last  June  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  cum  lavde  with  distinction  in 
Economics.  In  connection  with  her  studies  she  has  done 
three  pieces  of  research  relating  to  the  deaf,  one  historical  and 
two  economic  and  sociological.  One  of  these  in  1907  brought 
her  the  Wilby  Prize,  which  is  given  annually  to  a  Radcliffe 
student  *'for  the  best  original  work  in  any  department.'' 

Miss  Adams's  congenitally  deaf  private  pupil,  of  whom, 
under  the  name  of  "Creighton,"  she  described  the  early 
instruction  in  the  Annals,  xlii,  160-179  and  210-223,  has 
been  admitted  to  Harvard  College  without  conditions  and 
with  a  half-course  to  his  credit  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. — Miss 
Lydia  M.  Cooke  has  resigned  to  become  a  parish  visitor  in 
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North  Andovcr,  Massachusetts,  and  Miss  Mary  B.  Shaw  tv 
teach  in  the  New  York  Day-School.  Mr.  Hiram  Powers, 
teacher  of  drawing  and  manual  training,  and  Miss  Louise 
Nesbitt,  teacher  of  cooking,  have  also  resigned.  Miss  Grace 
C.  Wheeler,  trained  in  this  Institution,  has  been  appointed 
a  teacher.  Miss  Ellen  I.  Culver,  of  New  London,  Connecticut , 
and  Miss  Evelyn  O.  Taylor,  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  have  been  appointed  substitute  teachers 
and  teachers  in  training. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  resolved  to  submit  to  the 
Association  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  at 
its  meeting  on  October  29  a  proposition  to  transfer  the 
Institution  to  the  full  charge  and  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City.  The  reason  assigned  for  the 
proposed  action  is  that  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance 
has  rendered  the  State  and  County  appropriations  inadequate 
to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  Institution.  If  it 
is  adopted  the  effect  will  probably  be  to  change  the  insti- 
tution into  a  day-school.  This  change  might  enable  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated  but  otherwise  it 
would  certainlv  be  detrimental  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

Kensington  Home. — A  "  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children  " 
has  been  opened  at  Kensington.  Maryland,  by  Miss  Anna 
C.  Reinhardt,  formerly  of  Miss  Garrett's  ''Home'*  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Lake  Linden  School. — A  day-school  has  been  opened  at 
Lake  Linden,  Michigan. 

Madison  School. — A  day-school  has  been  opened  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  teacher  is  Miss  Matild  Flatley, 
from  the  Platteville  Dav-School. 

Margate  School. — Mr.  J.  O.  W^hite,  Headmaster  of  the 
London  County  Council  Residential  School  at  Anerly,  has 
been  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Elliott  as  Head- 
master of  the  Margate,  England,  School  when  Dr.  Elliott 
retires  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

Maryland  School. — Mr.  E.  Clayton  Wyand,  for  six  years  a 
teacher  in  this  School,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  Christian 
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ministry.     He  has  become  a  licensed  preacher  in  the  United 
Brethren  church. 

Minnesota  School. — Miss  Harriet  A.  Yoe,  formerly  of  the 
Kansas  School,  Miss  Emilie  B.  Dixon,  trained  in  the  Swarth- 
more  School,  and  Miss  Addie  L.  Coffin,  from  the  Mississippi 
Institution,  have  been  appointed  teachers. 

Missouri  School. — Mr.  D.  C.  McCue,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  this  School,  has  returned  to  the  work,  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Humphries,  M.  A.,  from  the  Kentucky  School,  is  also  ap- 
pointed a  teacher. 

The  Alumni  Association  have  presented  to  the  School  a 
portrait  memorial  window  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Kerr,  the  Founder 
and  for  many  years  the  Superintendent  of  the  School.  The 
window,  which  is  placed  in  the  chapel,  was  unveiled  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  during  the  reunion  of  the  Alumni 
in  September  last.  The  cost  of  the  memorial  was  over  a 
thousand  dollars. 

Neiv  Mexico  School. — Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bumgardner,  B.  A. 
formerly  of  the  Minnesota  School,  has  been  appointed  a 
teacher. 

New  York  Institution. — Mr.  W.  R.  Woodward,  B.  S.,  a 
graduate  of  Hobart  College;  Miss  Pattie  Thomason,  B.  L., 
and  Miss  Sibelle  de  F.  King,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution; Miss  Alice  M.  Teegarden,  M.  A.,  and  Miss  Virginia  L. 
Thomason,  M.  A.,  from  the  Florida  School,  have  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  instructors.  Miss  Katherine  L.  Kellogg, 
from  the  Pratt  Institute,  is  appointed  teacher  of  industrial 
and  technical  art  in  the  place  of  Miss  Gabriella  Marie  Le 
Prince,  who  has  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and  Dr.  G.  R. 
Seikel,  from  the  University  of  the  South,  succeeds  Mr.  Philip 
J.  E.  Rotherham  as  teacher  of  gymnastics. 

Miss  Jane  T.  Meigs,  a  faithful  and  beloved  teacher  in  this 
Institution  for  forty-six  years,  died  September  19,  1908, 
aged  eighty-eight.  She  began  her  work  in  1851  and  con- 
tinued until  1897,  when  she  retired  on  a  pension. 

Ohio  School. — Miss  Grace  L.  Wright,  M.  A.,  formerly  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  has  been  appointed  Super- 
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vising  Teacher  of  Speech, and  Miss  MsLvy  M.  Whitney,  B.  A. 
formerly  of  the  Alabama  School,  takes  the  place  of  Miss 
Minnie  Young,  resigned.  Mr.  C.  W.  Charles,  B.  A.,  teacher 
of  printing,  succeeds  Dr.  Patterson  as  editor  of  the  Chronicle. 

Oregon  School. — Miss  Lillian  Rhoads,  who  was  formerly 
assistant  matron  in  the  Ohio  School  and  was  trained  for 
teaching  at  the  Clarke  School,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
in  the  place  of  Miss  Edna  Shomber,  who  resigned  to  teach 
in  the  Nebraska  School.  Mr.  Alvin  L.  Kutzleb,  B.  S.,  a 
graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  printing. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Minnie  V.  A.  iriine,  a 
valued  teacher  of  the  Primary  Department,  died  in  August, 
1908,  of  typhoid  fever.  Miss  Elfrieda  M.  Sj'lvester  is  ap- 
pointed in  her  place. 

Pittsburg  Catholic  School. — A  school  for  Catholic  deaf 
children  has  been  opened  at  1613  Lowrie  Street ,  North  Side, 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Mary  Cecilia 
is  Principal  of  the  School. 

South  Carolina  School. — Miss  Clara  B.  Cooper  and  Miss 
Margaret  Surber have  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Oral  School,  Mrs.  1.  M.  Thomason  to  reside  with  her  two 
daughters,  who  are  teachei*s  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Coleman  on  account  of  poor  health. 
To  fill  these  vacancies  have  been  appointed  Miss  Pattie 
S.  Hunter,  who  has  taught  in  the  public  schools,  Miss 
Mildred  Lloyd,  trained  in  the  Clarke  School,  and  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Thackston.  a  former  teacher  of  this  School.  Miss  S. 
Florence  Warren,  a  graduate  of  the  New  Haven  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics,  takes  charge  of  physical  culture. 

Utah  School. — Miss  Mabel  Knauss,  a  teacher  in  training 
last  year,  has  been  made  a  regular  teacher,  and  Mr.  Donald 
Beauregard  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  art. 

Virginia  School. — Mr.  William  A.  Bowles, Superintendent, 
has  published  a  Httle  book  called  "Memory  Gems."  It 
contains  five  hundred  short  quotations  from  three  hundred 
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good  authors,  carefully  selected  and  arranged.  The  price 
of  the  book  is  25  cents  a  copy,  or  22  cents  when  purchased 
by  the  dozen. 

The  name  of  the  school  paper  has  been  changed  from  the 
Goodson  Gazette  to  the  Virginia  Guide. 

A  movement  has  been  initiated  by  Mr.  William  C.  Ritter 
to  erect  in  Thornrose  cemetery,  Staunton,  Virginia,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Rev.  Job  Turner,  long  a  teacher  in  this  School 
and  afterwards  missionary  to  the  deaf  of  the  Southern  States. 
Mr.  Bowles  is  Treasurer  of  the  proposed  memorial  fund. 

Virginia  School  for  Colored. — The  corner  stone  of  the 
building  now  in  process  of  erection  for  this  School  at  New- 
port News,  Virginia,  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies 
October  20,  1908. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Curd  has  resigned 
to  become  a  missionary  in  Korea  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss 
Ella  B.  Jewell  from  the  North  Dakota  School. 

Miss  Frances  M.  G.  Camp,  a  teacher  in  this  Institution 
several  years  ago  and  formerly  in  the  Ohio  School,  died  at 
her  home  in  Pitt»burg,  July  15,  1908.  "Miss  Camp,"  says 
the  school  paper,  "was  a  woman  of  remarkable  attainments. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  hearing  and  sight  were  almost  gone, 
and  that  she  was  disturbed  by  nervous  disorders  which  long 
ago  would  have  proved  fatal  to  most  persons,  she  kept  up 
her  studies  and  progressed  far  beyond  the  average  intelli- 
gence. Over  the  pen  name  of  ^Mark  Griswold'  she  con- 
tributed articles  to  many  publications,  but  of  late  years  her 
writing  was  confined  to  Theosophical  subjects.  She  pub- 
lished one  volume  of  verse  and  a  defense  of  Thoosophy  which 
has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  work." 
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A  hearing  man  with  long  experience  as  teacher  in  an  important 
school  for  the  deaf  desires  a  new  position.     Highest  references.     Address 

ExPERiEN'CE,  Care  of  the  Editor  of  the  AnnaU(, 

Kendall  Green,  Washington^  D.  C. 


"FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH." 

A  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  language,  in  four  volumes,  by 
Caroline  C.  Sweet.     Price,  S3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

The  revised  edition  of  No.  1,  First  Lessons  in  English,  starts  with  the 
past  tense  instead  of  the  present.  Both  the  old  and  the  revised  editions 
are  on  sale. 

"STORY  READER,  NO.  1." 

Sixty  short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  Ida  V. 
Hammond.     Price,  S3.84  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORY  READER.  NO.  2." 

Short  stories  prepared  for  young  pupils,  compiled  by  IdaV.  Hammond. 
Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"STORIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY." 

Short  stories  for  pupils  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  at  school,  prepared 
by  Jane  B.  Kellogg.     Price,  $4.20  per  dozen.     Single  copy  40c. 

"TALKS  AND  STORIES." 

Contains  nearly  a  hundred  short  stories  and  seventy-five  conversa- 
tions for  practice  in  language,  prepared  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A. 
Price,  $6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"WORDS  AND  PHRASES." 

Examples  of  correct  English  usage  by  Wm.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  60c. 

"BITS  OF  HISTORY." 

One  hundred  .stories  gathered  from  United  States  Historj',  compiled 
by  John  E.  Ckane,  B.  A.     Price,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Single  copy  90c. 

"A  PRIMER  OF  EN(iLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE," 

by  Abel  S.  Clark,  M.  A.,  with  twenty-five  portraits  of  authors.     Price, 
17.80  per  dozen.     Single  copy  75c. 
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